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Mrs.  Hardcastle. — Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times, 
indeed.  . . I hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. — And  I love  it.  I love  everything 
that’s  old : old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books, 
old  wine. 
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„ Halo,  109 
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Alcoholism,  Williams,  160 
Ancient  Britons,  20,  22,  32,  50 
Anglesey  Folk,  279 
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,,  Words,  144 

Andrew,  Dr.  Edwyn,  368 

Antiquary,  204,  239,  261 
Archaeological  Chaff,  284 
Arms,  use  of,  318 
ArawD,  tradition,  244 
Arundel,  Arms,  12,  301 
Askew,  Sir  Hugh,  259 
Ashford  Schools,  32,  50,  218 
Auction,  First,  147 
Avenmore,  Lord,  218 
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Bala,  Burial  Ground,  35 
,,  Railway,  306 

Baker,  Mrs.,  Sweeney,  196 
Bangor  and  Shakespeare,  61 

„ Bishop’s  Trial,  157,  168 
185 

,,  Cathedral,  10,  83 

,,  Corporation,  274,  326 

Bardic  Congress,  252 
Barmouth,  Eccentric,  120 
Balloon  Ascent,  281 
Baldwin  and  Giraldus,  282 
Bateman  of  Chorley,  307 
Barker’s  Art  of  Angling,  62 
Barrow  Church,  261,  268 
Beddgelert  Church,  109 

„ Rock  Fall,  179, 189 

Bellwoman,  50,  145,  157 
Bettwsycoed  Church,  124 
Beaumaris,  317 

,,  Church,  261 

,,  Spiritualists,  222 

Bernard,  Sir  T.  T.,  237 
Birds,  Local  Names,  173 
,,  Rare,  236 

Birch  Raynardson,  269 
Bishop’s  Castle  Election,  256 
,,  Corporation,  274,  287 

Blymhill  Vicarage,  269 
Bloxam  on  Races,  301 
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Bold,  Rev.  Hugh,  187 
Bonaparte,  Prince  L.  L.,  160 
Borrow,  George,  28 
Boscawen,  Rev.  W.  H.,  132,  165 
Bowles  Case,  157,  174 
Bowman,  Sir  W.,  338 
Borth,  Inroads  of  Sea,  326 
Breese  Memorial,  12 
Bridgnorth  Church,  115 

,,  Palmer’s  Hospital,  258 
, , Maces,  152 

,,  School,  266 
Bradford  Tenants,  137 
Bryncrug  Church,  124 
Breuan,  149 

Bromfield  and  Yale,  272,  302 
Brogyntyn  MSS.,  1,  7,  26,  41,  63, 
98,  113,  136,  141,  175,  201,  243, 
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Briefs,  293 

Browne,  Rev.  W.,  333 
Bulkeley  Obelisk,  77 
Buckley,  Cheshire,  200 
Burying  in  Woollen,  256 
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Caen,  John,  1,  3,  6,  8,  12 
Caenistiny,  17,  30 
Carreg  Cadvau,  21 
Cattle  Cries,  30 
Careg-y-big,  39 

Cambrian  Books,  Imperfect,  272 
,,  Shakespeare,  77,  92,  181, 
317,  336,  339 

Cambro- Briton , 138, 149, 165 
Cambrian  Archeological  So- 
ciety : — 

Buck’s  Views,  145,  202 
Fishguard  Meeting,  282 
Portraits,  258 
Llanrwst  Meeting,  105 
Caergai,  110,  284 
Caereinion  Rural  Deanery,  98 
Catherine  of  Berain,  184 
Carmarthen  Bell,  125 
Cardiff  Docks,  261 

,,  Fine  Arts,  143,  305 

,,  Free  Library,  77,  160 

,,  to  Pontypridd,  243 

,,  Infirmary,  186 

Capel  Curig  Church,  204,  301 
Cause  Bobe,  212,  230 
Carnarvon,  Chapel,  268 
,,  Earl  of,  326 


Carnarvon,  Scarcity  of  Cheese,  211 
Carnarvonshire  M.P.’s,  78,  89,  137 
Carey,  Bishop,  Fund,  279 
Cave  in  Flintshire,  301 
,,  at  Weston,  330 

Ceiriog  Granite  Co.,  85 
Centenarian,  at  Bangor,  28 
,,  at  Bala,  31 

Davies,  209 
,,  Lewis,  127 

,,  Morris,  132 

Celts  in  France,  319 
Chisterton  Camp,  109 
Chap  Book,  207 
Chepstow  Castle,  253 
Chief  Constable  of  Merioneth,  189 
Chirk  Parish,  270 
Chester  Art  Museum,  186 
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,,  Ancient  Earls,  260 

,,  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  86 

,,  Bridge  House,  152 

Cathedral,  204,  286 
„ City  Walls,  231 

,,  Hoax,  40 

,,  Infirmary,  313 

,,  Monastic  Seal,  152 

Name,  43 
,,  Railway,  6 

,,  St.  Thomas’s,  84 

„ St.  John’s,  134,  269 

,,  Welsh  Church,  86 

,,  Vagrancy,  257 

Chester,  Colonel,  77 
Cheshire  Salt  Mines,  6,  8.  274,  313 
Churchyard  Memorials,  66 
Churchstoke  Church,  228 
Civil  War  Letter,  75 
Cist  Faen,  Llangadvan,  308 
Clerke,  SirW.  W.,  18 
Clark,  G.  T.,  182 
Clerical  Celebacy,  201 
Clod  Halls,  160,  167,  201 
Clive,  Archdeacon,  252,  313 
Coaching  Days,  18,  30,  269,  278, 
302  312 

Coffin  Plates,  Dolgelley,  30 
Conway  Bridge,  284 
„ Castle,  221 

.,  Mayor,  321 

,,  Pearls,  49 

Corwen,  Cave,  217 

,,  Church,  Stones,  210 

„ Gale,  85 
Colsul  Chapel,  330 
Cook,  Dutton,  332 
Court  of  Marches,  270,  305,  320 
Crown  Lands,  Denbighshire,  11 
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Cutting  off  Hand,  3 
Curfew  at  Prees,  149 
Cwtta  Cyfarwydd , 61,  268,  270,  305, 
311 

Cwm  Pwcca,  274 
“ Cyn  codicwn  Caer,”  218 

Cyidirodorion  Society  :— 
Conversazione,  44,  239 
Cymmrodor,  134,  275 
Ethnology — Davies,  79 
Gododin,  26 
Grail  Legend,  225 
Hymns — Thomas,  241 
Ice-Age— Rudler,  245 
Language— Ellis,  73,  77 
Medal,  258 

Meetings,  154, 197,  326 
Music— Leslie,  247 
Pembrokeshire — Williams,  255 
Rules,  86 

Tennyson  a member,  182 
Teaching  English— Davies,  12 
Welsh  Music— Owen,  87 
,,  ,,  — Curwen,  33, 192 

Welshmen  in  Books — Lewis,  25 
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Darvill,  Sir  H.,  221 
Dancing  Chancellor,  79 
Death’s  Head  Moth,  138 
Dean  Swift  in  Wales,  291 
Denbigh,  Election  song,  245 
,,  St.  Hilary,  23, 149 

,,  Wesleyan  s,  36 

Denbighshire  Volunteers,  119,  138 
Defynnock  Church,  115 
Deythur  School,  145 
“ Dim  Saesneg,”  275 
Disappearance*,  19 
Diocesan  Conferences,  93 
Diving  Friar,  269,  274,  279 
Dolgelley  Attractions,  123 
„ Grave  Story,  83 

,,  Webs,  11,  53,  60 

Dol-y-Corslwyn,  2 
Dovaston’s  Jokes,  24 
Doyle,  Captain,  162 
Dream,  How,  121 
Druidical  Circles,  301 
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Eaton  Hall,  18,  100 
Earwaker,  J.P.,  187 
Eastham  Church,  18 
Earthquake  at  Knighton,  77 
,,  at  Monmouth,  177 
Edstaston  Church,  261 
Edwards,  Lady,  152 
Eel,  Long-lived,  333 
Egerton,  Lord,  196 
Eglwyswrw  Church,  255 

Eisteddfodau  : — 

Association,  269,  305 
Basque,  163 

Cardiff,  197,  286,  305,  331 
Denbigh,  127,  149 
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Past,  210,  220 

Suggestions,  117,  277,  289,  302,  305 

Ellesmere  Castle,  61 
,,  Ghost,  328 

,,  Legend,  243 

,,  Parish,  4 

Emral  Dog  KenneJ,  164,  181 
Englyn  at  Llanycil,  62 
Englynion  on  Gold,  237 
Epigrams,  250 
Epsom  School,  133,  137 
Epitaphs,  Brynylis,  82 
,,  Builth,  214,  231 

„ Condover,  204,  218,  231 

,,  Halkin,  126 

,,  Llandinaro,  59 
,,  Llanfilantwyll,  188 
,,  Llandewi,  114 

,,  Oswestry,  119,  126,  132, 
144,  i70,  339 
,,  Stanton  Lacy,  45 

.,  Tregaron,  143 

Esgirgaled  Mines,  82 
Esquire,  self-styled,  66 
Evelith  Mill,  215 
Eyesight  in  old  age,  20 
Ey ton’s  MSS.,  20 

F 

Falcons  at  Conway,  49 

,,  at  Llanrhaiadr,  259 

Farquhar’s  Recruiting  Officer,  296 
Fern  at  Aber,  269 
Festiniog,  Disappearances  19 
Ffynnon  Oswald,  4 
Field  Club,  236,  239,  260,  289 
Flint,  History  of,  23,  36 
„ Tide,  313 

Flintshire  ‘ Cole  Work,’  115 
,,  Italian  Colony,  314 

Folk  Lore  Society,  216 

Folk  Lore 
Bible  and  Key,  194 
Black  Hog,  195 
Calf  Burnt,  335 
Candles  in  Churches,  8 
Cattle  on  Christmas  Eve,  273 
Ceffel  PreD,  31 
Charms,  &c.,  119,  305 
Church  Ale,  113,  133,  143 
Clipping  the  Church,  167, 174,  209, 

Cockerel,  282 

Devil  Named,  164,  179,  218 
Fairy  Bings,  213 
Ffynnon  Elian,  58,  328 
Flouring  a Swain,  144 
Furze,  278,  292 
Havod  Unos,  160,  167,  201 
Hawarden  Jews,  186 
Hemp  Seed,  167,  174,  209,  254 
Holly  Bush  Inns,  290 
“In  the  Well,”  328 
Jews  Harp,  214 
Leek,  194 

Maple  Tree,  259,  267 
Marriage  Customs,  151,  182 
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May  Queen,  236 
Miners’  Superstition,  340 
Neil’s  Point  Well,  278 
New  Year’s  Eve,  332 
“ Offrymu,”  221 
“ Pillory  of  the  Wa'l,”  292 
Ploughing  with  Oxen,  8,  17,  38,. 
51 

Potatoes  and  Rheumatism,  71,  84 
Sin  Eater,  18,  223,  233 
Spring-tide  Superstition,  41 
St.  Swithin,  281 
Touching  a Corpse,  75 
Twll  Meuric,  257 
Two  of  a name,  133 
Witchcraft,  118,  229,  253,  257 
Foi-den  Parish,  233,  244 
Foxes  Saving  Sheep  ! 171 
France,  R.S  , 109 

French  at  Fishguard,  262,  292,  302* 
Friends’  Burial  Grounds,  5,  12,  35, 
76,  104,  192,  288 
,,  Emigrating,  17,  20,  23,  31*. 
35 

Frodsham  Church,  161 
G 

Gas  from  the  ground,  49 
Gaidoz,  M.,  on  Education,  265 
George  IV.,  Church,  10,  62 
,,  in  Wales,  41,  218 
Gladstone’s  Jubilee,  166 
Glyn  Oak,  279 
Gooseberries  fatal,  7 
Gododin , 186 

Goronva  Camlan,  288,  297,  305 
Grave  Scandal,  308,  312 
Gray’s  Elegy , 112 
“ Griffiths’s  Valuation,”  71 
Gwaenysgor  Church,  62 
Gwen  Ballad.  121 
Gwydir  Family,  153,  172 
Gwrgant  and  Talhaiarn,  288 
Gyffin  Church,  116 
Gyffylliog  Parish  Clerk,  279 
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Hafod  Fadog,  35 
Halesowen  Church,  274 
Hampshire  Welshmen,  50 
Hanmer  Church  Window,  90 
Harlech  Castle,  61 

,,  Exhalations,  312 
,,  Lord,  Pedigree,  158, 17i» 
Harlequin  Cymraeg,  167 
Harvey,  William,  313 
HattoD,  Sir  C.,  79 
Hawk  at  Acton,  24 
Hengwrt  Antiquities,  338 
Hereford  Customs , 109 
Hesba  Stretton,  20 
Hirnant  Parish  Records,  238 
High  Ercall—  Onslow,  305 
Hodnet  Church,  272 
Holbache,  David,  22,  113,  133,  158,. 
160,  168,  173,  176,  230,  293,  297, 
303.  310,  329,  333 
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Holland,  Hugh,  26 
Holt  Corporation,  209,  221,  335 
Holyhead  Hoad,  315.  319 
Holywell  Church,  286 

,,  Sanitary  condition,  79 
Horned  Woman,  302 


How,  Bishop,  143 

Howard  of  Corby,  182 

Howell’s  Diary,  180,  200,  217,  223, 
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Hughes,  McKenny,  258 
Hughes,  T.,  C.C.  Judge,  110, 115 
Huggins,  artist,  55 
Hynod  Beth,  41 


Llandudno  Census,  6 
Pier,  313 
,,  Window,  49 
Llandawke  Church,  117 
Llandrindod  Wells,  65 
Llandysilio — Newman^Hali  at,  118 
Llanegryn  Church,  135 
Llanerfyl,  murder,  221,  230 

Llanenddwyn  Church,  326 
Llanfachraeth  Church,  10,  62 
Llan-farthin,  79,  84 
Llanfair  Vecban,  stone,  206,  225 
Llanfair,  fishing,  279 
Llanfair-Caereinion,  Dole,  111 
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Ichneumonidse,  294 
Irish  Language,  214 
“ Irish  Night,  1688,”  21 

J 

James,  Mrs.  Ivor,  179 
Jenkins’ Travels,  207 
John  Ap  Thomas,  17",  20,  23,  31 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Tour,  82 
Jones  Collection,  178,  251 

,,  Rev.  W.,  Baschurcb,  237 
,,  T.  and  the  Bards,  22,  31, 
38,  46,  103 
Joneses,  The,  313 
Jonson,  Ben,  26 
Joy,  sculptor,  271 

Judgments  from  Heaven,  164,  179, 
181,  202,  203,  244,  326 
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Llanfair,  P.G. , 132 
Llanfyllin,  ‘ Devil  Satan,’  111 
,,  Charters,  330 
Llangadvan  Doctor,  59,  71 
Llangeinwen  Living,  269 
Llangollen  Freeboottrs,  233,  251 
Llangurig  Erudition,  82 
Llangwyfan  Churchyard,  185 
Llanidloes  Church,  46 
Llanidan  Church,  279 
Llanpumpsaint  Church,  77 
Llanrhaiadr  Church,  132 
Llansilin  Harvest,  189 
Llanwddyn  Burial  Ground,  288 
Llanycil  Church,  271 
Llanymvnech  Bridge,  53,  133 
“ Lloydia  Serotina,”  269 
Llwyn-du  Burial  Ground,  5,  12,  76 
Longfellow  and  Powell,  43 
Longman's  Magazine , 144,  332 
Lovet  Estates,  40 
Loyalty  Loan,  297,  338 
Ludlow  School,  261 
Luther  Celebration,  329 


Keltic  Place  Words,  85 
Kennedy  Memorial,  333 
Kerry,  Bards,  252 

,,  Church,  28,  315 
King’s  Satires,  170 
Knell  Church,  218 
Kyffin,  Thomas,  3 

L 

Lacon  Pedigree,  158,  179 
Lady  Jeffrey’s  Legend,  61 
Lampeter  College,  66 
Lampeter  Velfrey,  186 
Laxton  of  Nantwich,  132 
Lease  ws,  134 

Lee,  Mrs.,  of  Redbrook,  29 
Lee  Sugg,  ventriloquist,  11,  60 
Leighton’s  Vale  of  Clwyd  Churches,  6 
Leslie,  Little  Songs , 335 
„ Mr,  C.  F.  H.,  271 
Life  Boat,  Strachan,  12 
Life-saving  apparatus,  93 
Literature  of  the  Cymry , 145 
L’anarmon-in-Yale,  3 
Llanbadarn-Vawr  Church,  127,  194, 
211,  214 

Llanberis  Church,  182 
Llandanwg  Ruined  Church,  296 
Llandaff  Cathedral  Registers,  116 
„ Bishop  of,  160, 165, 180, 205 
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Machynlleth  Church,  147 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  24 

,,  Dr.  Shelton,  6,  27 
Malagasy  Embassy,  162 
Malpas  Barons,  31 
Map  of  England,  Lines,  61,  85 
“ Marches  of  Wales,”  Duckett,  20 
Market  Drayton,  3 

„ „ Church,  117,  202,  204 

,,  ,,  Grammar  School,  224 

Marriage  Announcements,  318 
MartiD,  Lady,  20 
Matheson,  Mi-s  A.,  92 
Mathararn,  2 
Maurice,  F.  D.,  166 
Menai  Bridge,  68,  101,  320,  331 
,,  „ Church,  135 

Menai  Society,  254 
Mendelssohn  at  Llangollen,  98 
Mild  Season,  179 
Mining,  Ancient,  112 
Mirage  at  Caersws,  132 
Missionary  Box,  201,  211 
Molineux  the  Black,  4 
Mold  Town  Hall,  326 
Monmouthshire,  Witchcraft,  118 
Monster,  The,  53,  76,  79,  92 
Montgomeryshire  County  Arms,  22 


Montgomery,  Robfrt,  22 
Mont  : Coll :,  49,  135,  147,  222,  307 
Monument  to  Elizabeth  Jones,  118 
Morfa  Seiont  Common,  10 
Morrall,  Rev.  Cyrus,  77 
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Mortuary  Fees,  94 
Morwynion  Gian  Meirionvdd,  63 
Mount  Cashel,  Earl,  23 
Mynydd  Ysbedu  Tradition,  153 
Mytton  and  Lloyd,  238,  251 
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Nannerch  Church,  204 
Nannau  Oak,  98 
Nantwich,  skeleton,  255 
Neath  Public  Hall,  189 
Neen  Savage  Church,  69 
Nettle  Cultivation,  84 
Newport  Grammar  School,  224 
„ Tailor,  82 
Nithsdale,  Lord,  Dream,  142 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  171 
Northwich,  ground  sinking,  6,  8 
“Not Worth  a Groat,”  138,151, 168, 
211,  218 

Nursery  Jingles,  136,  192 


Octopus  Vulgaris,  Llandudno,  175 

Offa’s  Dyke,  38 

Ogof  Ceryg  Oedog,  217 
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Auncel  Weight,  205 
Bailiffs,  116 
Baptisms,  &c.,  219 
Bellman,  67,  184 
Bishop  Lloyd,  111 
Bowling  Green  Inn,  30,  45 
Boyle,  Chemist,  331 
Bridge,  Church-street,  81 
Brereton,  Vicar,  113 
Cae-groes  Footpath,  330 
Cartwright,  Dr.  R.,  323 
Castle,  194 

Castle  of  Oswestry , Play,  167 
Cathrall,  Mr.,  184 
Cattle  Plague,  285 
Chapel  at  Workhouse,  154 
Charters,  12,  301 
Christ  Church,  view,  12 
Church  Bells,  203,  214,  239 
Coach  and  Dogs,  51,  72 
Contempt  of  Court,  11,  258 
Corporation  Maces,  196,  260’ 
Corvisors,  187, 190,  250 
County  Rates,  335 
Cricket  Ground,  300,  315 
Cries,  10 

Cross  destroyed,  4 
Croxon,  Miss,  224 
Davies,  Mayor,  70,  129,  138 
Davies,  Mrs.,  197 
Davies,  glazier,  199 
De  Quincey,  133 
“ Eagle  Displayed,”  298 
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Education,  266 
Election  song,  16 
Ellis,  Philip,  mayor,  150 
Epitaphs,  119,  126,  132,  144,  170, 
339 

Ex-Mayors,  131,  145 
Eire,  120 
Forestalling,  329 
Freemasonry,  35 

,,  Fitzalan  Lodge  Seal, 
298 

Gaol,  temporary,  38 
Gates,  29,  60,  66,  76,  127 
Griffiths,  Mayor,  38,  60,  161 
“ Groat  ” Burgesses,  138 
Guildhall  Decorations,  86 
Harriers,  291,  297,  302 
Hodges,  Rev.  W.,  186 
Holbache,  David,  22,  113,  133, 
158, 160,  173,  176,  293,  297,  303, 
312,  329,  333 
Holbache,  Gwynyver,  230 
Hulme,  John,  30 
Improvements,  180 
Lewis  Jones,  17,  42 
Library,  249 
Lloyd,  John,  26,  42,  51 
Longueville,  portrait,  321 
Loving  Cup,  161,  204 
Markets  and  Fairs,  17 
Marshall,  Ralph,  68 
Maurice,  Mayor,  124 
Minshall,  Charles,  69 
Missionary,  Hughes,  116,  136 
,,  Jones,  145,  196 
Morris,  Rev.  John,  177 
Mostyn-Owen,  147, 150 
Murage  of,  138 
Muringer,  2 
Obstructives,  317 
Old  Church  Restoration,  87 
Oswald’s  Tree,  272 
Parry,  Town  Clerk,  135 
Penson,  Charles,  120, 174 
Pierce  v.  Foulkes,  178 
Plats  and  Arches,  97 
Population,  89,  100 
Powell,  Recorder,  311,  313 
Pryce,  Mrs.,  298 
Public  Houses,  68,  331 
Quarter  Sessions,  53 
Queen  Anne’s  Coronation,  1 
Races,  161,  204,  219,  267,  291 
321,  325,  337,  338 
Records  (Stanley  Leighton),  54 
Recorders,  116,  176,  311,  313 
Removal  of  Nuisances,  216,  229 
41  Riot,”  51 

Roberts  and  Morris,  11 
School  Arms  suggested,  113 
,,  ,,  adopted  275 

,,  Masters,  184,  254 
„ (?)  91,  138 

Shirley  Brooks,  180 
Swine  in  Streets,  5 
Taking  the  Census,  329 
Theatre,  77,  320,  338 
Three  Tuns  Fireplace,  175 
Toll  Case,  127,  138,  219,  339 
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Tolls,  Table  of,  205 
Tune,  “ Oswestry,”  126,  134 
Vagrancy,  78 
Withers,  George,  257 
Wycherley’s  Craft,  67 

Oteley  Chapel,  196 
Otter,  68,  205 

Ouseley  Family,  103,  112,  134 
Overton  Bridge,  230 
, , History , 337 

Owen,  of  Woodhouse,  147,  150 

P 

Parcels  Post  in  1815,  41,  50 
Parish  Books,  157 

,,  Registers,  139, 143,  202 
Parker  of  Sweeney,  113,  180,  339 
Parkins,  Rev.  Trevor,  269 
,,  Mr.  W.  Trevor,  338 

Parrot,  swearing,  149,  180 
Pembroke  Castle,  coins,  149 
Penderel  Family,  298 
Penillion  Singing,  16 
Pentraeth  Church,  161 
Percy’s  Folio  MS.,  43 
Petit-Treason,  180 
Pigeons  in  Church,  238 
Pigott,  Mrs.,  295 

Piczziana,  83,  99,  114,  164,  170,  176, 
192,  204 

Pheasants  at  Rhftg,  332 
Phillips’s  Charity,  150,  174 
Philip  Henru's  Diary , 143,  162,  172, 
176. 190,  196,  210,  213,  232 
Plas  Newydd,  dipsomaniacs,  149 
, . Tumulus,  115 

Plas  Ucha,  Llangollen,  217 
Ploughing  Custom,  42 

,,  with  Oxen,  8,  17,  38,  51 

Porcupine  Youth,  251 
Powys  Exhibition,  127 

,,  Prophesy,  169,  181,  187 

Powys-land  Club,  49,  131,  135,  147, 
222,  307,  309 

Preaching,  illegal,  267,  275 
Principia  Hebraica , 97,  151,  164 
Probert  of  Copthorne,  6,  10 
Professional  Advertisements,  11 
Prophesy,  old,  89,  114 
Pryces  of  Gogerddan,  257 

Q 

Quack  Doctor,  59,  71 
Queen  Anne’s  Tower,  76 

R 

Radnor  Glossary,  10 
Ray’s  Itineraries,  293,  301 
Rebeccaites,  282 

Red  Dragon , 23,  72,  93. 147, 162, 180, 
186,  232,  269,  279,  295,  305,  321 
Rhnan,  M.,  295 
Rho3robin  School,  160 
Rhyl  Winter  Gardens,  10,  23,  337 
Rhys’  Celtic  Britain , 143 
Richmond,  Earl,  320 


Ripley,  Sir  H.,  182 
Rood  Lofts,  161,  169 
Rossett  Cocoa  House,  20 
Rowland  Hill’s  Biographers,  120, 
136,  150 

Rowland’s  Statue  unveiled.  295 
Royal  Humane  Society,  219 
Ruthin  Bookseller.  293 
,,  Corporation,  338 
Ruyton,  Oak,  272 

S 

Sacring  Bell,  142,  260,  273 
Safety  Lamp,  177 
Salisbury,  Henry,  141 
Sally  Hoggins  Romance,  59 

Salopians 
Allestree,  Dr  , 120 
Berwick,  Lord,  152,  205 
Blunden  Family,  84 
Childe-Pemberton,  237 
Corbett  Family,  43 
Corbitt,  Sir  Andrew,  49 
Darwin,  Charles,  56, 115,  221 
Eyton,  Rev.  R.,  338 
„ Rev.  R.W.,115 

Farr,  Dr.  W„  221 
Forester.  Col.,  31 
Geddis,  Major,  8 
Glinne  of  Shropshire,  289 
Gordon,  Rev.  O.,  255 
Harris,  Sir  Thomas,  331,  338 
Hill,  Lord,  145 
, , Lieut. , 183 

,,  Rev.  Rowland,  118,  120, 
136,  150 

Jones  of  Kinsall.  152 
Lawson,  artist,  83 
Leeke  of  JLongford,  160 
Lloyd,  Colonel,  84 
Lloyds  of  Aston,  238,  251,  266,  295 
Mores  of  Linley,  23,  215 
Myttons  of  Halston,  211,  238,  251 
Newport,  Lord,  266 
Powells  of  Park,  311,  313,  325 
Pursall,  Rev.  J.,  143 
Purslow,  ‘Esquire,’  66 
Scott,  Jonathan,  123,  137,  157 
Shee,  Miss  Elizabeth,  7 
Slaney,  Mrs  , 221 
Smith,  Pountney,  324 
Webb,  Captain,  276,  301 
Wilding,  Church  Stretton,  179 
Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  B.,239 
Saved  by  a Missionary  Box.  201,  211 
Scarcity  of  Grain,  137 
Scolds  at  Aberystwyth,  9 
Scrwgan,  3,  10 

Selattyn  Mole  Catcher,  76,  104 
Shirley,  Philip  Evelyn,  127 
Shires  of  England,  61,  85 
Shrewsburv,  Abbey  Church,  209 
„ Carved  Oak,  117,  333 

,,  Chapel  destroyed,  319 

,,  Coaches,  18,  30 

,,  Darwin  Tablet,  337 

,,  Gravestone,  333 

,,  Jasper  More,  burgess,  18 
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Shrewsbury,  Martyr,  264 L 267,  329 
Monument  to  Bishop,  271 
” M.P.  caricatured,  258, 285^. 

291 

Old  Window,  109 
” Regimental  Colours,  12 

” Rowley’s  Mansion,  338 

” School  Buildings,  110,  259 

Governors,  100 
” Sketches,  10 

„ Water  Supply,  68 

Shropshire:—  1ft  j 

Archaeological  Society,  14,  17,  18, 
54,  86,  144,  171,  268,  281 
Charity  Lands,  206 
Charles  II.  in,  215 
Church  Bells,  202 
Dream,  27,  121 
Election  in  1646,  238,  251 
,,  Squibs,  16 

Esquires,  260 
Fox-hunting,  cat,  143 
Giant,  Tom  Pierce,  259 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  287, 

319 

Medicines,  9,  17,  31 
Mobs  and  Riots,  319 
Old  Newspaper,  299,  304 
Pauperism,  290 
Poltergeist,  328 
Portrait,  264 
Red  Deer,  216 
Regimental  Medals,  179 
Romance,  59 
Sheriff's,  W.  Hughes,  298 
Strange  Birds,  127 
Swarm  of  Flies,  120 
Tennyson’s  Trumpeter,  28 
Toast,  103 
Topographer,  314 
Vocalists,  60 
Wills,  113 

Sides  Davies’s  Library,  55 
Sikes,  Hon,  Wirt,  286 
Sleepers  in  Church,  28,  175 
Snow  in  1799,  161 
Son  Murdered,  221,  230 
Southey  on  Welshmen,  153 
,,  and  Wynn,  122 
Star  Chamber  proceedings,  113,  126 
Stanley,  Sailors’  Hospital,  186 
„ Sir  W.,  188 

” of  Holt,  163,  172,  208 

Storm  at  Carno,  212 
Stradling  Correspondence,  49,  289 
St.  Asaph,  Window,  90 
St.  David  and  St.  George,  28 
St.  David’s  Day,  20,  22,  32,  50,  60, 
202,  214 
St.  Garmon,  3 
St.  Peter’s  Bait,  212,  230 
St.  Tydecho,  332 
Sudeley,  Fruit  Farm,  209 


“ Taffy  was  a Thief,”  42 
Tea  Drinking,  313 


“ Telynegion,”  62 
Tenby,  Prince  Arthur,  319 
Thelwall  Family,  37,  103 
Theological  Trip,  300 
Thomas,  Adelaide,  258 
Thorpe,  William,  264,  267,  329 
Thr ale’s  Brewery,  82 
Townshend,  Gen.,  127 
Towy  Tragedy,  149 
Towyn  Almshouses,  142, 168 
, Church  Window,  335 

,,  Incised  Stone.  49,  93,  102 

Trees,  272,  279 
Trefaldwyn  Papers,  94 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  39 
Trewern  Hall,  117 
Trials,  celebrated,  91,  157,  168,  173, 
185 

Tricycle  Ride,  83 
Trygarn,  22,  35,  179 
Tyler,  Rev.  J.  E.,  201,  211 
Ty-Quaker,  Brecon,  104 

U 

Udal  ap  Rhys,  252,  259 
University  Honours,  260 
University  College,  Cardiff,  10,  209, 
259,  290 

University  College,  Bangor,  109, 
182,  192,  290,  296,  340 
University  College,  Aberystwyth, 
4,  24,  43,  72,  143,  146,  150,  259, 
313,  319 


Ventriloquist,  11,  60 
“ Venture  Gwen,”  121 
Veteran  Welshmen,  8 
Verney,  CaptaiD,  175 
Vivian  Statue,  305 

W 

Waithman  Obelisk,  68,  142 
Wales  : — 

Arms  of  Counties,  272,  284,  285 
Art  Academy,  24, 85,  143,  305 
Baptist  Census,  183 
Camping  out,  274 
Coffin  with  hinge,  217 
Coinage,  52,  79,  97,  123,  151 
Congregational  Jubilee  Fund,  239, 

271 

,,  Tune  Book,  202 
Cuckoo  in  March,  28 
Davies,  D.  C.,  on,  94 
Dean  Swift  in,  291,  302 
Devil  named  in  Church,  164,  179, 
218 

Dressed  Doll,  28,  42 
Echoes  in,  68 

Eleim  ap  Owain  Goch,  153 
English  Families  in,  328 
First  printed  book,  119 
Fishing  Seasons,  102 
Gold  Mines,  10 
„ at  Vriog,  214 


Wales.  Continued. 

Gossiping  Guide,  92,  332 
Hand  Mill,  149 
Higher  Education,  156 
Illustrated  Paper,  114 
In  London,  76,  82,  92,  117 
Inquisitor  General,  6,  10 
Lloyd’s  Itinerary,  35 
Marine  Drifts,  31 
MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  96 
Music,  Curwtn,  33,154,  192 
Novels  relating  to,  254,  264,  273, 
284,  292 

Pennant’s  Tours,  20,148,  167,  250 
“ Petty  Wales,”  92 
Popish  Ceremonies,  64,  75,  89,  91, 
98,  111,  121,  126 
Public  House  Sign,  238 
Reading  the  Lessons.  142 
Resurrection  Men,  166 
Roman  Stone,  206,  225,  274 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  152 
„ Visits,  14,  76,  98,  218 
Scholarship  Associat'on,  194 
Seven  Wonders,  270 
Southwark  Fair,  117 
Storms,  60,  183,  212 
St.  Taffy,  203 

Tea,  250  „ _ 

“The  Wicked  Welshman,”  202 
Tolls  at  Fairs,  194 
Washington  Irvrng,  297,  309 
Wesleyan  Fund,  28 
Wills,  120 

Walshe-Hooke,  102,  270 
Waring,  R.  H.,  116,  176 
Webster,  Benjamin,  92 
Weidemann,  G.  S , 207 
Wellington  Church,  134 
„ and  Hill,  145 

Welsh 

Anagrammatist,  19,  35 
Bards  and  Thomas  Jones,  22,  31,. 
38,46,  103 

Charity  Schools,  7,  151,  167,  218. 
Church  in  Patagonia,  254 
Clergymen  for  Wales,  275 
Colony  in  Ireland,  51 
Dream,  19,  27,  46 
Drovers’  Common,  219 
Education,  Gaidoz,  265 

,,  in  Carmarthenshire,  298' 
Engel  on  Music,  231 
Foreign  Prince,  308 
Gladstone’s  Jubilee,  166 
Gleanings,  187 
Goat  for  Fusiliers,  298,  315 
Governor  of  J ersey,  11 
Harpers,  70 
Hook,  102,  270 
Indian  Missions,  298 
In  England,  24 
,,  Hampshire,  50 
Inventor,  325 

Lambeth  Congregation,  181 
Marriage  Cus.om,  151 
Mocking  the  Welsh,  118, 178,  185, 
196,  208,  277,  280,  285 
Music,  MacfarreD,  287 
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Welsh,  Continuid. 

Musical  Genius,  251 
,,  Scholarship,  303 
National  Colours,  29 
Newspapers  in  Jersey,  66 
New  Testament  Revision,  24 
„ York,  31 
Nicknames,  188 
Novel  Writers,  308 
Nursery  Songs,  208,  218 
Pennillion,  49 
Pennsylvania,  143 
Plants,  names  of,  135,  149,  190, 
208 

Plough,  17 
Poor  in  London,  340 
Prophecy,  169,  181,  187 
Printed  Books,  277,  302 
Servant  disappearing,  232 
Stock  (Money),  96 
Students’  Honors,  85 
Tribes,  Arms  of,  318 
“Welshman’s  Declaration,”  208 
Welshman  and  King  Edward  the 
First,  41 

“Welsh-man’s  Inventory,”  118, 
178,  196 

Wesleyans  in  London,  161,  218 
Wood  Engraver,  59,  71,  114 
Woman’s  Hat,  121,  272 

Welshman  in  France,  19 

Welshmen 
Ableuan,  127 
Anwyl,  Edw.  Trevor,  100 
Brigstocke,  artist,  218 
Brinley  Richards,  231 
Brutus,  232,  278 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  W.,  286 
Chambers  of  Llanelly,  43 
Christmas  Evans,  195 
Cletwr,  189 
Clough,  H.  H.,  236 
Davies,  Prebendary,  212 
,,  Rev.  E.,  186 
,,  Thomas,  66 
Davydd  ab  Gruffydd,  39 
,,  ap  Gwilym,  102,  112, 178, 
189,  219 

,,  Llwyd  o la1, 312 
Donne  of  Glascombe,  99,  112 
Edwards,  sculptor,  6,  42 
Edye,  Thomas,  237 
Ellis  of  Bala,  189 
Ellison,  C.  E.,  225 
Evans,  Baldwin,  330 
,,  Richard,  333 
,,  Rev.  D.  Silvan,  259,  278 
Gohebydd,  189,  321 
Griffith,  Bewdley,  189 
,,  of  Caerhun,  271 
,,  Milo,  67 
Griffiths,  Ireland,  71 
„ Rev.  J.,  183 

,,  „ W.,186 

Gryffydd  Hiraethog,  332 

' Gwallter  Mechain,  44,  66,  213 
Gwenllian  Lloyd,  293 
Heylin,  Dr.,  260 


Welshmen.  Continued* 

Hughes,  Bulkeley.  32, 

,,  Conway,  309 

,,  John,  149 

,,  Kensington,  274 

,,  Y Limner,  59,  71,  114 

,,  Ystrad,  177 

Huw  Morus,  39,  194,  281 
Iota  Eta,  175 
Iolo  Morgan wg,  27,  245 
Islwyn,  330 
Jenkins,  Sir  J.  J.,  69 
Jennings,  Ven.  J.,  214 
Johnes,  A.  J.,  102,  112 
Jones,  Colonel,  325,  336 
, , David,  97 

,,  Griffith,  7 

,,  Henry,  M.A.,  143,  146 

„ J.,  M. A.,  157,  174 

,,  Llantysilio,  166 

,,  Major,  295,  315 

,,  Maurice  LI.,  236 

,,  Minffordd,  325 

,,  Owen  Gethin,  185 

J.  Robinson,  224 
,,  Rev.  Thomas,  86 

,,  Rev.  Vaughan,  136,  146 

Jones-Parry,  Lady,  236 
Lewis,  Rev.  Jenkin,  189,  200 
Lewis  Morris,  70,  100 
Lewis  Scot,  62 
Lewises,  195 

Llewelyn  Ddu  o Fon,  182,  186 
Llewelyn,  J.  Dillwyn,  117 
Penrose,  222 
,,  Pritchard,  34,  288 

Lloyd,  Howel  W.,  20 

,,  Llanerchrochwel,  280 

,,  M.,  Masque  writer,  79 

,,  Roderic,  261 

,,  Rosindale,  305,  325,  331 

,,  Rev.  Valentine,  42 

Llwyd,  Edward,  16,  35 
Morgan,  Father,  35,  97 
,,  Osborne,  M.P.,  43,  340 

Mostyn,  Sir  Piers,  66,  98 
,,  of  Rhyd,  82 

Myddelton,  Robert,  333 
Myles  Davies,  181 
Myllin,  63 
Owain  Alaw,  182 
,,  Glyndwr,  40 

„ Tudor,  192,  204 

Owen,  Anagrammatist,  19,  35 
„ Rev.  E.,  183 

,,  Family,  272 

,,  Sir  Hugh,  6,  36,  72,  161 

,,  Lewis,  quaker,  91 

Parry,  Glanpaith,  215 
,,  Love-Jones,  42 

Peers  of  Ruthin,  175,  309,  330 
Pencerdd  Gwalia,  152,  290 
Pierce,  Denbigh,  68 
Price,  John,  Philomath,  332 
,,  Sir  John,  21 

,,  Marrington,  204 

Pryce,  Emily  Octavia,  72 
Rees,  Dr.  Abraham,  222 
,,  Dr.  William,  323 

Renwick  Williams,  53,  76,  79,  92 


Welshmen,  Cc  ntinued. 

Richards,  Ystradmeurig,  245 
Roberts,  harper,  49 
„ Rev.  J.  G.,  186 

,,  Rev.  Peter,  42,  126,  244 

,,  Rev.  R.,  190 

“SR  ”49 
Robin  Ddu’,  89,  114 
Rogers,  Rev.  Hugh,  178,  224 
Rowland,  John,  76 
Rowlands  of  Llangeitho,  261,  290 
295 

Rhys  ap  David  Lloyd,  173 
Rhys,  Professor  John,  143,  165 
Salisbury  Humphreys,  244,  257, 
265  273 

Salusburies  of  Ewloe,  307 
Spurred,  George,  117 
Sylvester  Salisbury,  131, 138,  141, 
224,  300,  303 

Thomas,  Canon,  F.S.A.,  98 
, , a Ris,  254 

,,  abRhys,  281 

Twm  o’r  Nant,  77,  92, 181,  317 
Vaughan,  Caergai.  110,  284 
„ Sir  H.,  11,  42 

„ Sir  W.,  2 

„ Rice,  113,  130 

Waenoer,  Evan,  4 
Waithman,  68,  142 
White,  Rowland,  312_ 

William  ap  Howel,  153 
Williams,  actor,  216 
„ Canon  R.,  244 

,,  Castle  Caereinion,  28,  45, 

84 

Inspector  of  Schools,  86 
, John,  F.S.S.A.,  142 

,,  Rev.  Maddock,  310 

Richard,  F.R.H.S.,  196 
„ Rowland,  288,  297,  305 

,,  W.,  Vronwnion,  290 

,,  Wern,  109 

Wilson,  painter,  93 
Writt,  James,  254 
Wynn-Williams,  33,  258 

Welshpool  Church  Bells,  179 

Church  Conference,  139, 
143 

,,  Fisherman,  151,  168 

„ Gilmore,  Mrs.,  255 

Trees  blown  down,  337 
Tweed  Mills,  298 
Welsh  Curate,  30 
Wenloclc  Festival,  79,  268^ 
Westminster,  Duke  of,  165.J202 
Whale  in  Menai  Straits,  335 
I Whitchurch  Fountain,  330 

Nonconformity,  176,  181 
” School,  91, 138,  183 

i White  Robin,  138 
Whittington  Club,  284 
Why  Shavet,  121,  132 
j Wilton,  Earl  of,  31 
Winefred’s  Well,  127,  171,  286 
Winter  of  1795,  27 
I Wirt  Sikes,  186 
j Woodall,  W.,  M.P..  161 
j Woodcote  Church,  335 
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Wokds  and  Names 
Barmouth,  254,  259,  285 
Bryn-y-Plentyn,  71 
Bwgan,  281 
China  Hill,  238 
Cockle-cram,  164 
Dolgelley,  223,  234,  250 
Dropping  Weather,  338 
Ducdame,  295 
Efyrnwy,  Penarth,  72 
Groat,  138,  151,  168,  211, 

Haven,  26 
Ich  Dien,  280 
Kastelth  Koch,  314 
Llywelyn,  157,  176 
Moelfeliarth,  Blowty, 
gwaeddan,  68 
NoggiDg,  90 
Pine  End,  35,  39,  46 
Place  Names,  58 
Pontypridd,  233,  284 
Puggin,  97,  114 
Bhaiadr-y-Wennol,  30 
Roodee,  Berriew,  Llanwyddyn, 
58,  72 

Scrwgan,  3,  10 
Sweeney,  264 


Bryn- 


Wokds  and  Names,  Continued. 
Taffy,  149 

Trick  and  Tye,  314,  325 
Trolly,  276 

Typographical  Blunders,  58 
TJrael,  167 
Vyrnwy,  267 
Wrekin,  75 

Worfield  Parish  Clerk,  59 
Worthington  Smith,  300,  301 
Wrekin  Legend,  50,  234 
Wrexham  Amicable  Society,  142 
,,  Church,  brass,  294 

,,  Eighty  Years  Ago,  162, 

309,  329,  333 
,,  History,  72 

j,  Literary  Society,  183 

Wynne  Memorials,  124,  135 

Wynnstay  and  the  Wynns 
Accident  in  1741,  175 
Ancient  Britons,  22 
A.  W.  W.  Wynn,  12 
Belan  Water,  133 
Christmas  Gifts,  4 
Coming  of  Age  in  1769,  180 
C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  122,  273 


Wynnstay  and  the  Wynns,  Con- 
tinued. 

Dilletante  Society,  129 

Health  of  Sir  Watkin,  36 

Hounds,  177 

Huntsman,  277 

Lady  Wynn,  Watstay,  253 

Lyric  by  Myliin,  63 

Miss  Nesta  Wynn,  286 

Oswestry  Address  in  1815,  318 

Portrait,  300 

Race  Cups,  29L 

Rhosrobin  School,  160 

Sir  Watkin’s  Birthplace,  45 

Toast,  230 

Violincellos,  132 

Walker,  huntsman,  332 

Y 

Yale  Family,  97,  104,  114,  147 
,,  Tradition,  319 
Yew  Trees  in  Churchyards,  6,  12, 
123 

Yorke’s  Royal  Tribes,  238,  288,  302, 
309,  315,  329 
Y Geninen,  209 
Yspytty  Evan  Living,  218 
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NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on  subjects  interesting  to 
Wales  and  the  Borders,  must  be  addressed  to  “ Askew  Roberts, 
Croeswylan,  Oswestry."  Real  names  and  addresses  must  be 
given,  in  confidence,  and  MSS.  must  be  written  legibly , on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 


OSWESTRY  ADVERTIZER,  JAN.  4,  1882. 


NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

CORONATION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  accounts  kept  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  the  period — 


Money  layd  out  by  me  vpon  the  Coronation  day  by 
the  order  of  M’r  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  April  y’e 
23th,  1702. 


li 

s 

d 

ffor  Gunpowder  

00 

05 

00 

ffor  5 Ordinaryes  

00 

05 

00 

ffor  two  Bottles  of  Wine  

00 

03 

04 

ffor  6 bottles  of  wine... 

00 

12 

00 

To  Mr  Charles  Lloyd  for  ale  

00 

02 

08 

To  widdow  Tomkies  for  Ale  

00 

15 

00 

two  bottles  of  wine  at  the  Crosse 

00 

03 

04 

Wanting  foure  men  contracted  to  the  ordinary 

paid  by  me 

00 

04 

00 

Paid  Eleanor  Griffiths  widdow  

00 

05 

00 

Sum  totall 

02 

15 

04 

Further  expenses  were  incurred  on  the  day  of  Proclamation, 
such  as  to  “Elinor  Griffith  for  Ale  £2,”  and  “ Widdow 
Lloyd  for  wine  7s.  7d.”  There  was  also  a guinea  spent 
the  same  year  for  a “ Barrell  of  Ale  att  the  Thanksgiving 
day.”  Jarco. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

In  the  last  series  of  Bye-gones  we  gave  several  extracts 
from  the  MSS.  preserved  at  Lord  Harlech’s  residence, 
Brogyntyn,  Oswestry.  During  the  present  year  we  hope 
to  give  another  batch,  and  begin  with  the  following  letter 
from — 

William  Brynkir  to  John  Owen,  Esq. 

Sir  < I have  formerly  written  vnto  yo’u  by  the  post 
w’th  direction  to  the  postmaster  at  Conway,  but  cannot 
vnderstand  that  you  have  recey ved  any,  the  businesse  not 
greate  & the  miscarage  of  soe  much  the  less  consequence. 
Mr.  Meredith  Price  p’rsents  his  service  vnto  you  & 
com’ends  this  inclosed  paper  to  yo’r  perusall.  this  l’tr  I 
send  by  Mr.  Rowland  Vaughan  who  promiseth  to  be  care- 
full  in  convayinge  it  vnto  you  soe  yt  I am  confident  it  will 
not  miscary ; I know  you  expect  newes  whereof  I can 
give  you  noe  particular  account  but  in  the  generall. 
Tempora  mutantur  and  all  thinges  are  become  new.  the 


hopes  of  this  p’resent  parlament  are  greate  but  as  yeath 
noe  act  is  past,  divers  grievances  are  put  in  and  it  is  sup- 
posed divers  delinquents  will  suffer  but  all  are  at  a stay 
vntill  the  greate  buissnes  of  the  church  be  settled  and 
some  grand  offendors  come  to  yeyr  triall  such  as  is  the  I’d 
livetinnant  of  Ireland  (whose  day  assigned  is  the  next 
Wednesday)  & others,  there  isgreate  notice  taken  of  papists 
and  theyr  wayes  narrowly  looked  vnto  ; I know  you  have 
hard  of  a com’ission  the  I’d  of  Worcester  had  the  last 
som’er  (to  the  w’ch  the  councell  was  of  privie)  for  the  same 
and  other  practices  in  theyr  Catholicke  cause,  my  I’d  to- 
gether with  S’r  Percy  Harbertare  sent  for  to  give  accompt, 
the  office  of  B’ps  is  like  to  continue  notwithstandinge 
the  petition  of  fifteene  thousand  Londoners  and  others  who 
petic’oned  agaynst  the  branch  and  roote  thereof,  but  a 
select  com’ittee  apoynted  to  examine  and  find  out  those 
that  are  faultie  (as  is  supposed  most  of  them  are)  who 
shall  not  want  condigne  punishment ; the  iudges  are  now 
in  play,  iudge  Barclay  is  allready  accused  of  high  treason 
and  com’itted  to  the  black  rodd  the  rest  will  follow  and  I 
believe  by  this  time  doe  wish  they  had  provided  shipps 
w’th  theyre  owne  money  and  left  the  sub’t  alone  and  doe 
as  my  I’d  finch  did  ; my  brother  James  is  well  soe  are  the 
rest  of  our  Carnarvonshire  gent’ ; he  is  bound  to  appeare 
when  he  is  called  on  but  the  house  is  bussie  about  matters 
of  greater  weyght  soe  that  the  committee  to  the  w’ch  that 
buissnes  was  referred  sitts  not  this  month  as  is  supposed, 
the  bearer  is  uppon  gate  soe  that  I am  forced  to  make  an 
end,  what  newes  I shall  hear  I will  acquaynt  yo’u  w’th 
it,  & intreate  this  favour  from  you  that  yo‘u  will  be- 
lieve me  I truly  am 

Yo’r  f ay thfull  cozen  and  trust 
Grayes  Inne,  servant 

February  14th  (1640-1)  Will : Brinkyr 

1 pray  yo’u  p’sent  my  respects  to  my  good  Cozen  Owen 
who  shall  hear  from  me  w’th  the  first  that  cometh 

For  the  wo’ull  his  much  honored 
Cozen  John  Owen  of 
Clenenney  by  these  d’d 
in  Car  .... 

QUERIES. 

POWIS  CASTLE. — A catalogue  of  second-hand 
books  in  1872  contains  a book  entitled  “Powis  Castle,  or 
Anecdotes  of  an  Ancient  Family.”  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  account  of  this  book,  and  state  where  it 
was  published  ? Query, 

JOHN  CAIN. — In  the  Catalogue  of  “Hengwrt 
MSS.”  at  Peniarth,  in  Arch:  Camb:  4th  ser.  2,  p.  119,  is 
“ 513  A large  and  valuable  collection  of  Welsh  poetry  and 
pedigrees,  mostly  in  the  autograph  of  John  Cain  of 
Oswestry,  the  poet  and  genealogist.”  Who  was  this  John 
Cain — a Welshman  or  a Shropshire  man  ? W.A.L. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN.— I understand  this 
gentleman  was  son  of  Walter  Vaughan  of  Golden  Grove, 
in  Carmarthenshire,  and  that  he  published  in  the  year 
1626  a small  quarto  volume  entitled  The  Golden  Fleece , 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  was  designed  ‘ ‘ to  en- 
courage fresh  immigrations”  to  a Welsh  colony  Sir  William 
had  formed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Newfoundland.  Is  it 
true  that  he  did  that  ? Are  there  any  traces  of  this  settle- 
ment still  in  existence  ? Do  the  settlers  retain  the  use  of 
the  ancient  language,  keep  up  the  old  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Welsh,  or  have  they  become  so  identified 
with  the  other  nationalities  who  have  settled  in  that 
country  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Cambrians 
have  been  wholly  lost  ? South  Walian. 
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NOTES. 

DOL  Y CORSLWYN  AND  MATHAFARN. 

I know  the  Pugh’s  of  Dolycorslwyn  were  but  a branch 
of  the  princely  house  of  Mathafarn ; but  they  had  a 
common  descent  from  Einion  ap  Sitsyllt,  and  they  there- 
fore possessed  that  sort  of  historical  interest,  which  would 
fairly  entitle  the  members  of  the  family  to  that  careful 
registration  of  descents  which  so  characterized  the  labours 
of  our  early  heralds.  I have  looked  in  vain,  however,  for 
the  descendants  of  Gwen  Lloyd , the  daughter  of  Meredith 
ap  Hugh  ap  Evan  of  Dolycorslwyn,  who  married  Anthony 
Stanley.  Lewis  Dwnn  says  Jane  Stanley  m Humphrey 
Morgan,  M.A.;  and  that  Joned  Stanley  m John  Davies,  vicar 
of  Darowen  ; but  that  the  son  “ Rowland  Stanley  died  sans 
issue.”  I doubt  the  latter  statement,  for  I find  in  an  old 
manuscript  that  “Rowland  Stanley  son  of  Anthony 
Stanley,  had  two  sons,  Ffoulke  and  Edward,  and  they  | 
married  into  Merionethshire  families.”  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  studied  Montgomeryshire  pedi- 
grees can  aid  in  settling  this  moot  point,  I shall  be  glad  ; 
for,  unlike  our  modern  “pedigree  writers,”  who  create 
ancestors  for  themselves,  and  then  display  their  descents 
from  them  in  gaudy  heraldic  colours,  thinking  that 
no  one  can  detect  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions,  I am 
unwilling  to  take  for  granted  the  unsupported  testimony 
of  an  old  slip  of  parchment  in  support  of  family  claims, 
although  it  has  a genuine  look  about  it.  And  now  that 
I am  upon  this  Welsh  hobby  of  genealogy,  let  me  send  you 
a pedigree  which  cannot  be  matched  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  copied  out  of  Lewis  Dwnn,  and  is  certified  by  Cad- 
walader  Prys  under  his  own  hand  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1594;  commencing  with  “Adam,  the  first  man  to  whom 
God  gave  a living  soul,”  and  is  then  carried  on  through 
Seth,  Enos,  Caenan,  Mahalaleel,  Jaret,  Enoch,  Methu- 
salem,  Lamech,  Noah,  Japheth,  Jannen,  Septon,  Ciprius, 
Ericanus,  Sulous,  Cistus,  Saturnus,  Jupiter,  Dardan, 
Ericanus,  Troes,  Aseracus,  Capus,  Aneas  Ysgwyddwyn, 
Iscanus,  Lulus,  Brutus,  Locrinus,  Madoc,  Mymbar, 
Evroc  Cadarn,  Brutus  Darianlas,  Lleon,  Rhun  Baladr, 
Llyr  ab  Bleuddyd,  Rhagaw,  Cynedda,  Rhiwallon,  Grwst, 
Seisyllt,  Antonius,  Haedd  Mawr,  Prydain,  Dyvnvarch, 
Cyndon,  Cerwyd,  Enyd,  Cludno,  Dyvnwal  Moelmud, 
Beli,  Gwrgan,  Cuhelyn,  Seisyllt,  Dan,  Morudd,  Elidr, 
Geraint,  Cadell,  Coel,  Porex,  Ceryn,  Andrew,  Urien, 
Ithel,  Clydawg,  Cludno,  Grwst,  Meirion,  Bleuddydd, 
Cawydd,  Owen,  Seisyllt,  Arthvael,  Rhudion,  Rhydderch, 
Sawl,  Pyrr,  Copvyr,  Mynogen,  Beli  Mawr,  Lludd,  Cas- 
vardd,  Llaw,  Gloyw,  Rhudd  Baladr,  Bywdog  ab  Rhun, 
Bowerlew,  Gwine,  Teon,  Teganwy,  Cenawg,  Corv,  Ceidio, 
Gwynawg,  Gwynan,  Ednowen,  Lies,  Caradawg,  Gwydr, 
Gwaethvoel,  Gwerystan,  Cynvyn,  Bleddyn,  Meredydd, 
Madog,  Brogyntyn,  Bleddyn,  Owen,  Gruffydd,  Howel, 


Davydd,  Rhys,  Gruffydd,  Robert,  Robert  Wynn,  Pyrs, 
and  ends  with  Cadwalader  Pyrs,  so  as  to  prove  to  all 
the  world,  I suppose,  that  he  was  the  hundred  and 
twentieth  in  lineal  descent  from  Adam,  the  father  of  all 
living  men ! William  Hughes  and  John  Davies  of 
heraldic  fame  “accepted”  that  nonsense  in  the  year 
1594,  as  evidence  of  a fact,  and  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society, 
with  more  credulity  than  wisdom,  published  it  in  black 
and  white  in  1846  ! 

I had  heard  how  a genial  herald  had  once  upon  a time 
written  on  a Mostyn.  pedigree  “about  this  time  the 
deluge ;”  but,  that  halting  record  is  beaten  into  fits  by 
this  one  I have  copied  out ; and  I suspect  that  all  who 
read  it  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  we  have  at  last 
unearthed  the  old  “ Welsh  Jew”  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  past,  and  who  was  said  to  be  alive  not  so  long 
ago,  and  thriving  although  something  over  five  thousand 
years  old. 

What  a comfort  it  is  to  pass  away  from  these  fables  to 
the  more  sober  records  of  some  of  our  great  families  who 
claim  descent  from  the  “noble  tribes  of  Wales.”  Mr. 
Yorke  tells  us  that  March  weithian,  the  founder  of  the 
Xlth  Tribe,  “ was  called  Lord  of  Is-aled ; his  lands  were 
Carwed  Fynydd,  Dincadfach,  Prees,  Beri/n,  Llywem, 
Gwytherin , and  many  other  townships  within  the  hundred 
of  Is-aled , as  appears  by  the  extent  of  the  lordship  and 
honor  of  Denbigh , made  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  the 
third.”  Cattrin  o’r  Berain,  aptly  designated  “Mam 
Cymru,”  descended  from  this  renowned  chief — and  after  a 
fashion  from  King  Henry  the  Seventh  also.  I cannot  do 
better  than  shew  how  Lewis  Dwnn  can,  when  he  pleases, 
narrate  the  descents  of  families  in  a clear  and  intelligible 
fashion,  giving — 

Marchweithian,  a son  Marchwystl,  who  was  father  to 
Ystwyth,  and  he  to  Tangno , he  to  Tyfed,  he  to  Heilyn,  he 
to  Llowarch,  he  to  Kynfrig,  he  to  Kynfrig  Vychan , he  to 
Heilyn  Frych,  he  to  Gruff yth  Lloid,  he  to  Tudor , he  to 
Ievan,  he  to  Tudor  (the  second),  he  to  Robert,  and  he  to — 
Tudor  ap  Robert  of  Berain,  who  married  Jane  Velville, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Yelville,  constable  of  Beaumaris 
Castle,  and  natural  son  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Their  daughter— Catherine  Tudor, 
aiming,  I suppose,  at  becoming  the  “ Mother  of  Wales,” 
married  in  succession  the  following  husbands  : — 

1.  John  Salisbury  of  Lleweni,  by  whom  she  had  a 
family. 

2.  Sir  Richard  Clough,  by  whom  also  she  had  children. 

3.  Morris  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  by  whom  she  had  further 
issue — and 

4.  Edward  Tbelwall  of  Plas-y- Ward,  ‘ ‘ the  accomplished 
gentleman  ” who  gained  the  favour  and  praise  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

When  she  died,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1591,  her  descen- 
dants had  begun  to  match  themselves  with  the  first 
families  in  North  Wales,  and  now  they  are  spread  all  over 
the  land,  occupying  the  busy  brains  of  our  learned  writers 
on  genealogy,  and  providing  abundant  material  for  the 
historians  of  our  mighty  deeds  as  Cambro-Britons  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Einion  Eychan. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Jan.  4, 1882.) 

Election  of  Muringer. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  in  his  records  of  the  Oswestry 
Corporation  (Vol.  3 of  Shrops:  Arch:  Transactions)  says 
“ The  Muringer  was  at  this  time  (1560)  an  officer  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  Oswestry.  . . The  office  however 

was  shortly  to  be  shorn  of  most  of  its  importance,  for  by 
the  ‘ Book  of  Constitutions  ’ in  1582  the  payments  for- 
merly made  to  the  Muringer  were  for  the  future  to  be 
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made  to  the  Bailiffs  themselves.”  Still  the  office  was  irn- 
portant  enough  under  the  more  recent  Charter  of  Charles 
II  to  be  conferred  on  a member  of  the  Corporation  and 
it  generally  indicated  that  the  man  elected  would  be 
Mayor  the  year  following.  In  Nov.  1706  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Town  Council  At  an 
Assembly  y’n  held  by  the  Aldermen  and  Com  on  Counsell 
men  of  the  Town  and  Burrough  of  Oswestrey  before  John 
Davies,  Esq.,  y’e  p’sent  Mayor  for  y’e  said  Town  it  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com’on  Councell 
men  aforesaid  y’t  from  thenceforward  one  of  y e Com  on 
Councellmen  of  y’e  said  fraternity  shall  yearly  bee 
Elected  and  appointed  Murringer  of  the  s’d  Town. 

I find  by  the  Minute  Book  of  the  period  that  on  and 
after  the  election  of  Mayor  for  1736  (as  was  probably  the 
case  earlier)  three  names  were  each  year  submitted  to  the 
Council  as  candidates  for  the  office,  and  the  Mayor  was 
elected  “by  a Majority  of  Voices.”  In  1748  John 
Williams,  ironmonger,  was  elected,  and  re-elected 
Muringer,  for  four  years,  and  in  1751  he  was  appointed 
Mayor.  When  he  secured  the  prize  one  of  the  others 
nominated  was  John  Griffiths,  ironmonger ; and  he,  missing 
the  chief  seat,  accepted  the  place  of  Muringer.  And  thus 
it  went  on,  as  the  following  table  will  show 


Thomas  Jones,  corvisor 


Edward  Evans,  innholder  .. 

John  Bassnett,  grocer do. 

Nathaniel  Price,  sadler 


John  Edwards,  mercer 


.Murringer,  1752,  Mayor,  1753 

do. 

1753, 

Do, 

1754 

do. 

1754, 

Do, 

1755 

do. 

1755, 

Do.  - 

1756 

do. 

1756, 

Do. 

1757 

do. 

1757, 

Do. 

1758 

do. 

1758, 

Do. 

1759 

do. 

1759, 

Do. 

1760 

do. 

1760, 

Do. 

1761 

do. 

1761, 

Do. 

1762 

do. 

1762, 

Do. 

1763 

do. 

1763, 

Do. 

1764 

do. 

1764, 

Do. 

1765 

do. 

1765, 

Do. 

1766 

William  Griffiths,  maltster 

Here  there  comes  a break.  Ail  ttie  aoove,  as  x nave  in- 
timated, were  nominated  for  the  office  of  Mayor  acted 
one  year  as  Murringer — and  then  took  the  chief  seat  at  the 
Board.  The  break  came  with  one  George  Oldfield,  a 
glover,  who  had  been  elected  a common  councilman  in  1764. 
He  was  the  same  year  one  of  the  three  nominated  for 
Mayor,  but  I presume  had  fewest  of  “ the  voices,”  as  he 
was  not  then  made  Murringer.  Again  in  1765  he  was 
nominated,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1766  his  prospects 
so  much  mended  that,  although  he  missed  the  greater  prize, 
he  became  Murringer ; leading  us  to  suppose  that  in  the 
common  course  of  events  he  would  be  the  Mayor  of  1767. 
Accordingly  he  was  again  one  of  the  three  ; but  this  time, 
I suppose,  being  the  least  in  favour,  another  of  the  three, 
John  Evans,  ironmonger,  was  appointed  Muringer,  and 
the  next  year  Mayor,  Oldfield  was  again  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Mayor  in  1768,  and  was  again  defeated.  From 
this  time  his  name  drops  out  of  the  lists  of  Councilmen 
attending  the  meetings,  and  in  1784  a minute  informs  us 
that  “George  Oldfield  and  William  fford  two  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  men  ” having  “for  a considerable  time  past 
quitted  the  said  Town  and  gone  to  reside  in  distant  parts, 
thev  were  “ removed  and  displaced  ” from  office. 

J Jarco. 


MISGUIDED  MAN  AT  MARKET  DRAYTON. 
The  Salopian  Journal  of  Sep.  24,  1800,  tells  the  story  of  a 
man  at  Market  Drayton  who,  having  bought  a few  pounds 
of  rag3  on  the  Sabbath  day,  was  told  it  had  been  better 
for  him  to  have  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  cast  it  from 
him,  than  to  have  committed  such  an  act.  The  man  accord- 
ingly went  home,  and  by  dint  of  a good  deal  of  hard 
chopping  managed  to  sever  his  hand  from  the  arm  just 


above  the  wrist,  and  then,  with  his  left  hand  to  cast  from 
him  the  offending  member.  A second  amputation  be- 
came necessary,  which  the  surgeon  who  was  called  in  was 
compelled  to  make  above  the  elbow.  The  man  was  re- 
ported as  likely  to  recover,  and  full  of  the  belief  he  had 
done  his  duty.  Gleaner. 

FIGURE  OF  ST.  GARMON.— In  a niche  in  one  of 
the  outer  walls  of  the  Church  of  Llanarmon  in  Yale,  is  a 
carved  stone  effigy  of  St.  Garmon,  to  whom  the  Church  is 
dedicated,  it  bears  evident  appearance  of  extreme  age— 
it  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  in  an  upright  position, 
the  feet  resting  upon  a cushion,  the  hands  are  clasped 
over  the  breast.  The  body  is  covered  with  a robe,  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  of  which  appears  to  be  drawn  up 
into  ornamental  circular  foldings  ; a projecting  stone  ledge 
surmounts  the  figure,  upon  the  front  of  which  are  carved 
three  grotesque  heads.  The  action  of  the  weather  for  ages 
has  had  a bad  effect  upon  it,  and  it  is  now  in  a. very 
dilapidated  state.  A small  outlay  would  place  this  inter- 
esting object  in  a satisfactory  condition,  and  be  the  means 
of  preserving  it  to  posterity.  Landwor. 

Wrexham,  Aug.  1,  1881. 

QUERIES . 

THOMAS  KYFFIN.— Is  anything  further  known 
of  this  gentleman,  whose  lands  are  mentioned  on  p.  27  of 
the  article  on  the  Oswestry  Grammar  School  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,”  and  had  he  any  issue?  H.W.L. 

SGRWGAN.— “ Sgrwgan  ” is  a small  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Llangedwyn,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  a long 
ridge,  as  you  go  from  Llangedwyn  towards  Llanfyllm. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this. unseemly  looking  word?.  I 
think  I can  answer  the  question.  “ Sgr  ” is  a contraction 
of  “ Esgair,”  the  first  meaning  of  which  is  a leg,  a shank ; 
and  then  “ a long  ridge,  a hill,  a mountain  that  stretches 
out  ” But  what  is  “ Wgan  ” ? It  stands  for  Gwgon,  who 
was  the  father  of  St.  Cedwyn  : see  Myv.  Arch.,  2nd  edition, 
p.  420, — “ Kedviyn  ap  Gwgon  i.e.,  Kedwyn  the  son  of 
Gwgon.  Thus  the  church  was  dedicated  to  the  son,  but 
the  long  hill  was  called  after  the  father,  Esgair-wgon,  or 
in  a corrupted  form,  Sgrwgan.  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance where  father  and  son  are  connected.  The  church 
of  Llangernyw  was  founded  by  Digain,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cystenyn  Gorneu  ; but  it  was  not  called  Llanddigain , 
after  the  son,  but  Llangorneu  (now  Llangernyw)  after  the 
father.  Llan-y-mawddwy  is  another  instance.  Tydecho 
is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  this  church ; and  Tydecho  was 
the  son  of  Amwn  Ddu.  But  he  did  not  call  the  church 
after  his  own,  but  after  his  father’s  name,  Llan-Amwn - 
Ddu,  or  Llanamwnddu  ; and  in  course  of  time  the  name 
was  corrupted  into  Llctu-y-iuowddy  or  Llctnmy-wiciwddwy . 

Rhuddlan. 


REPLIES. 

JOHN  CAEN  (Jan.  4,  1882).— The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented  W.  W.  E.  Wynne, 
Esq.,  in  Mont.  Coll,  for  1874,  will  form  a reply  to 
“ W.  A.  L.’s  ” query  : — “ Amongst  the  Hengwrt  Mbb.  at 
Peniarth,  No.  215,  is  one  which,  to  the  county  historian 
or  genealogist  of  North  Wales,  is  of  peculiar  value,  more 
so  than  many  of  the  ‘ Heraldic  Visitations,  or  of  the 
parish  registers ; for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  of  our 
registers  embrace  the  period  contained  in  this  volume.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  John  Caen,  a well-known 
herald  and  genealogist  of  Oswestry,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a still  more 
eminent  father — Rees  Caen — of  whom  a notice  occurs  in 
the  Rev.  Robert  Williams’s  valuable  work,  Enwogion 
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Cymru.  But  Mr.  Williams  has  omitted  all  notice  of  John 
Caen,  which  I am  sure,  had  he  seen  the  large  amount  of 
the  latter  Caen’s  writings  in  the  Hengwrt  Library,  he 
would  not  have  done.  By  the  way  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  Bees  Caen  was  a native  of  Merionethshire,  near  the 
river  Caen,  but  he  derived  his  bardic  name,  or  ‘ Sou- 
briquet,’ from  the  brook  Caen,  which  flows  through  the 
parish  of  Llanvechain,  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oswestry,  of  which  district  he  was  a native,  and  at 
Oswestry  he  resided.”  The  river  Caen  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wynne  runs,  as  we  know,  through  Llanfyllin,  and  the 
Kector,  in  his  history  of  that  parish  in  Mont.  Coll.  1870, 
incidentally  alludes  to  “John  Cain,  the  parochial  poet 
laureate  of  the  day,”  as  existing  “ somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.”  Jaroo. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Sir  Watkin’s  bountiful  Christmas  gifts  at  Wynnstay 
consisted  of  3,0001bs.  of  beef,  in  pieces  of  31bs.,  41bs.,  and 
61bs,;  232  yards  of  flannel,  in  pieces  of  three  yards  long. 
On  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  21  pieces  of  cloth,  large  enough  to 
make  a coat,  and  65  pieces  of  flannel,  measuring  three 
yards  each,  were  given  away,  and  a shilling  with  each, 
to  the  old  and  infirm. 

The  Ellesmere  Ruridecanal  Magazine  (printed  by 
Woodall  and  Venables  of  Oswestry)  for  the  present  year 
appears  in  a new  and  improved  form,  and  under  its  pains- 
taking editor  it  is  likely  to  grow  in  favour  in  the  various 
parishes  in  which  it  circulates.  It  contains  a large  amount 
of  local  news  as  well  as  contents  of  a more  general 
character,  including  a certain  allowance  of  fiction  to  relieve 
the  more  solid  literature. 

The  University  College  of  Wales  Magazine  for  December 
opens  with  a memorial  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen, 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  ; which  is  followed  by  rather  a thin 
and  hackneyed  story,  “ The  Patriot  of  Llangogo.” 
Hitherto  the  magazine  has  not  been  fortunate  in  its 
fiction.  The  paper  on  “ Shakespere’s  Hypocrites  ” is  con- 
tinued, and  there  is  a short  sketch  of  “Vaughan  the 
Silurist,”  the  greatest  of  Welsh  poets  who  have  written  in 
the  English  tongue.  A lecture  by  Dr.  Ethb  on  “ Persian 
Strife  Poems,”  and  the  usual  notes  and  news,  with 
one  or  two  contributions  in  verse,  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
number. 

A story  is  related  of  old  Evan  Waenoer,  a celebrated 
Welsh  harper  in  his  day,  who  used  to  travel  much  from 
one  village  to  another  with  bis  harp,  to  attend  wakes,  fairs, 
and  rustic  weddings,  in  the  good  old  times  when  such 
harmless  amusements  as  the  former  were  not  considered 
injurious  to  the  taste  and  morality  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  old  harper  happened  to  cross  one  day  some  of 
the  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cemmaes,  when  a 
savage  bull  came  in  his  way  roaring  fearfully,  with  his 
tail  up,  and  tearing  the  ground  under  him  with  his  feet. 
Evan  had  nowhere  to  go,  nor  anyone  near  to  assist  him. 
However,  in  the  dilemma,  he  uncovered  his  harp,  and 
began  to  play  “Gian  meddwdod  mwyn  ” (“Good 
humour”).  After  a while  the  ferocious  animal  ceased 
roaring,  and  after  listening  to  the  sweet  strains  of  the  harp, 
laid  himself  calmly  down,  with  his  foamy  nostrils  close  to 
the  instrument.  The  old  harper  after  playing  the  “ Har- 
lech march,”  tossed  the  instrument  across  his  shoulders, 
and  wended  his  way  from  the  meadow,  the  bull  following 
as  quiet  as  a lamb  to  the  stile,  thus  testing  the  truth  of 
Wordsworth’s  lines  : — 

’Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever ; 

Music  for  the  time  doth  change  nature. 

The  Cymmrodorion  Society  has  issued  its  annual  report 
and  another  number  of  the  Cymmrodor  for  1881.  The 
latter  contains  a long  paper  by  Professor  Bhys,  on  Welsh 


Fairy  Tales,  or  more  properly  speaking,  on  the  Lak 
Legends  of  Wales.  Therein  he  deals  with  the  Myddfai 
Legends  and  their  variants  in  Carnarvonshire.  Other 
versions  will  be  dealt  with  in  a future  number,  and  if  space 
will  allow,  the  Professor  will  add  some  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  this  kind  of  folklore,  its  place  in  Cel- 
tic mythology,  and  what  it  has  in  common  with  the  legends 
of  other  nations.  Mons.  H.  Gaidoz,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Revue  Celtique,  contributes  a short  article  on  “A  Celto- 
Sla  vonic  Suffix,  ” wherein  he  treats  of  the  suffi  xyn  or  en  in  Cel- 
tic and  Slavonic  languages.  A Welsh  ode  by  Meirig  Davydd 
to  Sir  Edward  Stradling  and  Dr.  John  David  Rhys  upon 
the  publication  of  the  latter’s  Welsh  Grammar,  is  printed 
from  a MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Llywarch  Reynolds, 
B.  A. , Merthyr  Tydvil.  A historical  poem,  by  Iolo  Goch,  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen’s  History  of  Powys 
Fadog,  is  ably  translated  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A., 
who  likewise  contributes  some  interesting  notes  relative 
to  the  bard  and  his  poems.  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A., 
furnishes  a complete  record  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
1881.  A touching  reference  is  made  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  and  a short  biographical  sketch  is  promised 
in  the  next  number.  The  second  part  of  the  Gododin  of 
Aneurin,  left  in  MS.  by  the  late  Thomas  Stephens  of 
Merthyr,  will  be  issued  very  shortly. 

The  Cross. — The  destruction  of  “The  Cross”  in  Oswes- 
try, as  to  be  witnessed  at  the  present  day,  has  called  forth 
from  our  correspondent  Jarco  a reminiscence  of  a destruc- 
tion more  than  a century  ago.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Corporation  records: — “We  the  Mayor  Aldermen  & 
Common  Councill  met  and  assembled  this  29th  day  of 
June  1759,  do  hereby  order  and  agree  to  prosecute  the 
several  persons  who  have  cut  & pool  Down  part  of  the 
Cross  of  the  said  town  of  Oswestry  and  to  bear  an  equal 
expence  in  such  prosecution  as  Witness  our  hands  this  day 
& year  above  written. — John  Bassnett,  Ed  : Evans,  Wm. 
Owen.”  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  most  assuredly 
deserved  to  be  “ writ  up  large  ” at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers, if  ever  any  did ! We  are  not  told  how  the  prose- 
cution ended,  but  in  a record  dated  8 Nov.,  1762,  the  Town 
Council  are  reported  to  have  “ ordered  that  the  old  Cross 
be  taken  down  immediately  after  the  next  fair.” 
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NOTES. 

MOLINEAUX,  THE  BLACK.— This  worthy,  of 
a bye-gone  age,  passing  through  Chester  once,  and  hearing 
that  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  “exhibiting  his  talents  ” at  the 
races  in  that  city,  had  boasted  that  he  could  “ mill  the 
black,”  penned  the  following  elegant  effusion — 

“Mr.  Carter.  Sir.  I have  heard  at  Chestre  that  you 
have  chalenged  to  fight  me  and  likewise  have  heard  you 
have  been  very  hill,  but  still  I will  not  reseve  a chalenge 
from  you  or  anay  Other  man  in  Englan  Except  Cribb, 
therefore  I will  Eather  fight  you  in  your  hown  Contry  or 
in  the  borders  of  London  for  One  Hundred  and  as  much 
more  as  you  think  proper.  I am,  Sir,  Molinex.  Chester, 
Oct.  17,  1813.” 

Whether  these  interesting  gladiators  ever  “ came  to  the 
scratch”  I cannot’say,  but  I find  theblack-g uard  sparring  at 
Chester,  “with  a resident  gentleman  ” during  the  follow- 
ing November.  Wrexhamite. 

FFYNNON  OSWALD. — It  may  be  new  to  many  of 
your  readers  that  there  is  an  Oswald’s  Well  in  Flintshire. 
Mr.  Pennant  on  p.  156  of  his  History  of  Whitford  and 
Holywell , says  it  is  situated  “in  the  township  of  Merton 
Yeblan.”  He  states  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  saint 
slain  near  Oswestry,  whose  limbs  were  ‘ ‘ hung  on  stakes 
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dispersed  over  the  field,  as  trophies  of  victory.”  Some  of 
the  tradition,  Mr.  Pennant  thinks,  reached  the  Flintshire 
parish,  “for  there  is  near  to  the  well  a certain  field  called 
Aelod  Oswald,  or  Oswald’s  limb,  as  if  one  of  them  had 
found  its  way  to  that  place.”  G-.G. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 
(Jan.  11, 1882.) 

SWINE  IN  THE  STREETS. 

At  an  Assembly  held  the  12th  day  of  June,  1747,  of  a 
full  House  of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  Men 
attending,  Richard  Lloyd  Esquire,  Mayor,  being  then 
present. — Whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  several  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Burrough  make  it  a practice 
of  turning  their  Swine  into  the  Streets,  and  permitting 
them  to  Ramble  there  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants & all  persons  that  pass  to  and  fro  thro’  the  Streets. 
It  is  therefore  Ordered  for  the  preventing  the  same  for 
the  future  that  John  Jones  the  Bellman  of  this  Town  Do 
take  up  all  Swine  that  are  so  found  rambling  in  the 
Streets  and  Do  them  Impound  and  not  return  them  to  the 
respective  Owners  or  proprietors  without  their  paying  two 
pence  p’  head  for  all  Swine  taken  up  and  Impounded  as 
aforesaid. — Parry.  Jarco. 

FRIENDS’ BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES. 

LLWYN-DU,  NEAR  LLWYNGWRIL. 

This  interesting  spot  is  on  a part  of  Llwyn-du  farm, 
adjoins  the  line  of  railway,  and  is  close  to  the  sea  side.  The 
field  from  which  it  was  enclosed  was  formerly  called 
Bryn  y Tallwyn , but  is  now  called  Trallwm.  The  fence 
wall  is  strongly  constructed  of  stone  and  in  good  repair. 
The  enclosure  is  entered  by  a gate,  on  which  is  fixed  a cast- 
iron  plate  having  the  following  inscription  thereon 
FRIENDS 
BURIAL  GROUND 
1646. 

The  ground  is  an  irregular  square,  measuring  on  the  sea 
side  about  27  yards,  at  the  other  end  20  yards,  on  the 
Llwyngwril  side  34  yards,  and  on  the  other  side  31  yards. 
The  ground  has  a few  Scotch  firs,  elm,  and  sycamore 
trees,  but  are  so  stunted  and  bent  by  the  sea  air  that  the 
ground  from  the  line  of  railway  presents  quite  an  arboreal 
appearance.  Within  the  enclosure  numerous  grave  mounds 
are  plainly  discernible.  Of  the  memorial  stones  two  only 
are  of  interest.  The  first  and  nearest  to  the  gateway  is 
a small  slate  headstone,  marking  the  resting  place  and  in 
memory  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  Gwen  Morgan 
of  the  Hendre,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  Memory  of  Gwen  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Richards,  Gent,  of 
Llanfair-isa  and  daughter  of  Anthony  Morgan  of  Hendre,  Gent, 
who  died  26th  1st  Month,  1841,  aged  27  years,  leaving  three 
infant  daughters. 

Ow  farw  Gwen  ! 

Pob  math  rin  a doethineb 

Oedd  arnad  yn  anad  neb. 

A rose  tree  grows  and  blossoms  near  this  grave.  An 
old  resident  on  the  Hendre  estate  — paying  graceful 
tribute  to  her  memory — told  me  ‘ ‘ that  Gwen  Morgan  was 
as  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  perfect 
figure,  and  commanding  presence,  as  she  was  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  amiability,  and  kindness  of  heart, 
and  with  all  was  endowed  with  great  amount  of  common 
sense,  was  loved  by  all  her  acquaintances,  and  her  memory 
is  still  cherished  most  warmly.  She  was  educated  amongst 
Friends  near  Coal-brook-dale.  Her  education  and  lady- 
like deportment  well  adapted  her  to  a position  in  society 
which  the  consummation  of  her  first  attachment  would  have 
led  her  to  had  not  her  submission  to  filial  affection  directed 
her  path  to  Llanfair-isa.”  Another  friend  of  her  early 


youth,  with  tears  of  fond  remembrance  filling  his  eyes, 
adding  his  testimony  whilst  kneeling  at  the  grave,  said, 
“ She  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful.” 

The  other  grave  of  interest  has  a head  stone  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  with  the  following  inscription — 

In  memory  of  Richard  Lloyd  late  of  AllesJ.ey  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  fourth  Son  of  Sampson  Lloyd  of  the  Farm,  near 
Birmingham,  who  died  at  Barmouth  July  10th,  1830,  aged  58. 
“ I am  the  resurection  and  the  life.”  St.  John  xi.,  25. 

This  Richard  Lloyd  was  the  great  grandson  of  Charles 
Lloyd  of  Dolobran,  Montgomeryshire,  who  suffered  so 
much  persecution  for  his  Nonconformity  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I and  Charles  II,  Sampson  Lloyd,  above 
referred  to,  founded  in  1765  the  first  bank  in  Birmingham, 
that  of  Taylor  and  Lloyds,  subsequently  “ Lloyd  and  Co.,” 
and  which  aft$r  a century  of  existence  was  converted  in 
1865  into  a public  company  as  “Lloyds  Banking  Com- 
pany, ” Sampson  Samuel  Lloyd,  the  grandson  of  the 
Banking  Friend,  being  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Banking  Company. 

The  “ Farm,”  also  called  the  “Farm  of  Bordesley,”  was 
purchased  by  the  Sampson  Lloyd  referred  to  on  the  head- 
stone, and  was  the  ,home  of  Richard  Lloyd.  At  this 
happy  and  peaceful  abode  many  good  men  and  women, 
deeply  interested  in  the  Freedom  of  the  Slave,  often  met 
for  conference  and  mutual  encouragement,  such  as  John 
and  Joseph  Gurney,  Mrs.  Fry  and  Joseph  Sturge,  and 
the  venerable  lady  of  “the  Farm,”  Mrs.  Rachel  Lloyd, 
lived  to  welcome  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  there  when  she 
visited  England. 

Amongst  the  many  green  mounds  undistinguished  by 
memorial  stones — for  Friends  prefer  that  the  grave  should 
be  literally  a “ land  of  forgetfulness” — are  the  long  homes 
of  many  distinguished  and  stout  upholders  of  that  faith, 
once  inhabiting  amongst  other  farmsteads  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— Tyddyn-du,  Parth-y-Gwyddwch,  Gwastadgoed 
Ganol,  these  farms  being  part  of  the  Llwyn-du  and  Hen- 
dre Estate.  To  this  quiet  and  retired  spot  were  also  con- 
veyed the  remains  of  other  Friends  from  long  distances. 
Here  was  buried  John  Goodwin  of  Escirgoch,  near  Llan- 
brynmair,  on  the  7th  day,  12th  mo.  1763,  who  died  in  the 
82  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a faithful  minister  amongst 
Friends  for  the  period  of  55  years.  O n J ohn  Goodwin  fell  the 
mantle  of  Richard  Davies  of  Cloddie  Cochion,.but  nothing 
marks  his  grave.  Friends  continued  holding  meetings  in 
their  houses,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llwyngwril,  up  till 
about  the  year  1823.  The  burial  ground  at  Llwyn-du  was 
transferred  by  deed  by  Owen  Humphrey,  about  1646. 
Owen  Lewis  of  Tyddyn-y-Gareg,  his  grandson,  married  the 
granddaughter  of  the  said  Humphrey  Owens  of  Llwyn-du, 
and  their  sons,  Ellis  Lewis  Owen  and  Hugh  Owen,  con- 
veyed by  deed,  dated  1756,  the  two  burial  grounds  of 
Tyddyn-y-Gareg  and  Llwyn-du  to  Abraham  Darby  of 
Coalbrookdale.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  M.D.,  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician,  was  one  of  the  last  Owens  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Llwyn-du  and  Hendre,  the  estate  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess  De  Morila  of  Caer- 
ynwch. 

On  a beam  in  Llwyn-du  the  letters  “ O.  H.  1708,”  are 
carved.  There  is  a tradition  that  William  Penn  preached 
in  this  house.  It  is  also  recorded  that  George  Fox  had  a 
meeting  here  in  1667.  He  referred  to  this  in  his  Journals, 
vol.  ii.,  page  89.  “Having  gone  through  Denbighshire 
and  Montgomeryshire,  we  passed  into  Merionethshire, 
where  we  had  several  blessed  meetings,  and  then  to  the  sea- 
side, where  we  had  a precious  meeting.” 

I visited  the  burial  ground  at  Llwyn-du  in  company 
with  Friends  on  the  12th  of  August,  1878.  The  day  pre- 
vious, I believe,  the  first  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was 
interred  there  by  permission  of  Friends.  Just  at  that 
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time  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  began  to  charge  a fee  for 
bricked  graves.  This  new  charge  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  churchyard  was  becoming  rapidly  filled  as  much 
by  bricks  and  mortar  as  by  the  bodies  there  buried,  for 
it  was  calculated  that  two  brick  graves  took  the  place  of 
three  ordinary  graves.  The  relatives  of  the  Wesleyan 
buried  in  August,  1878,  objected  to  the  fees,  and  through 
the  late  Mr.  Pugh  of  Llwyn-du,  applied  to  the  Friends 
for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Llwyn-du  burial  ground. 
Friends  believing  that  theirs  was  a question  of  conscience, 
readily  granted  the  required  permission,  and  thus  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  Wesleyans, — though  not  having  had  the 
exclusive  privilege — use  the  Llwyn-du  ground  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead.  I would  also  add  that  though  Friends 
have  objection  from  a sanitary  as  well  as  a scriptural 
view,  to  brick  graves,  yet  the  first  body  taken  to  Llwyn- 
du  was  so  interred.  I know  of  no  local  authority  watching 
that  the  bodies  of  interred  Friends  be  not  disturbed,  yet 
presume  that  such  oversight  has  been  appointed. 

Old  Mortality. 

QUERIED. 

WELSH  CHURCHES  AND  YEW  TREES.— 
“ It  is  said  that  in  many  Welsh  villages  the  yew-tree  and 
the  church  are  of  the  same  age,  the  one  being  planted 
when  the  other  was  built.”  So  runs  a newspaper  para- 
graph. How  far  is  the  assertion  borne  out  by  historical 
fact?  G.G. 

DR.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE.— I see  the  death 
of  this  gentleman  is  announced  in  the  New  York  papers. 
Was  he  not  at  one  time  known  as  a somewhat  fire-eating 
editor  in  Shrewsbury?  I have  the  impression  that  he 
once  got  into  some  row  in  the  town,  during  which  he 
pulled  out  a revolver.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  story  ? 

H B 

THE  INQUISITOR  GENERAL  OF  WALES. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  interpret  the  following,  which 
I take  from  St.  James's  Gazette  of  Jan.  21, 1779?  “ Holy- 
head.  Jan.  12,  1779.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
administration  in  appointing  Mr.  Probert  Inquisitor 
General  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  is  said  to  be  owing 

to  the  ministerial  interest  of  the  Earl  of  P , whose 

ancestors  they  say  more  than  once  attempted  to  introduce 
similar  acts  of  despotism  'into  the  country.  They  join 

with  this  nobleman  the  indefatigable  W d K e 

their  countryman  once  member  for  the  town  of  M y, 

the  only  Welsh  representative  who  has  not  an  acre  of  land 

in  Wales.  To  the  immaculate  At y Gen 1 

they  ascribe  the  Fabrication  of  the  Instrument  and  the 
carrying  it  into  execution  they  consider  as  rather  owing  to 
the  pliant  supleness  of  than  to  any  bad  design  of  Lord 
North.  They  are  the  more  incensed  because  the 

At y Gen — 1,  W d K e and  the  Earl 

of  P are  to  be  gratified  for  their  assistance  and  con- 

currence in  this  iniquitous  plan  with  large  grants  from  the 
Crown  of  these  enclosed  Welsh  estates.  The  Earl  in 
particular  is  by  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Probert,  his  lord- 
ship’s agent,  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  some 
extensive  Royalties  and  considerable  Crown  Rents  which 
he  now  holds  by  a disputable  title.  A provision  is  like- 
wise to  be  made  for  the  Dowager  Countess  of  P 

whose  jointure  and  other  estates  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  Annuities  & Cards.”  D.J. 

REPLIES. 

JOHN  CAEN  (Jan.  11,  1882). — I observe  that  in 
the  query  and  reply  on  this  subject  the  name  is  sometimes 
spelt  “Caen,”  and  sometimes  “Cain.”  The  latter  is 
correct.  It  is  pronounced  Kah-in,  not  Cayne.  A near 


approach  to  the  proper  Welsh  sound  would  be  Kine.  The 
river  in  Merioneth,  and  the  waterfall  Pistyll  y Cain  ; and 
the  brook  that  flows  through  Llanfechain  from  Llan* 
fyllin  are  all  pronounced  the  same  and  spelt  “ Cain.”  The 
two  poets  mentioned  are  known  to  Welshmen  as  Rhys 
Cain  and  Sion  Cain.  Bonwm. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  proposed  memorial  to 
the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen  shall  assume  the  form  of  a statue, 
to  be  erected  in  a suitable  place  in  Wales,  and  if  the  funds 
will  allow,  a scholarship  bearing  his  name. 

Not  a single  accident  to  either  passenger  or  servant  took 
place  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Railway  Company  during  last 
year. 

The  Carnarvon  Herald  publishes  a census  of  religious 
attendance  at  Llandudno  ; the  result  is  a total  of  1,962,  of 
whom  533  attended  the  Established  Church.  The  attend- 
ance at  Holy  Trinity  was  432,  and  the  next  largest  attend- 
ance was  at  the  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  376. 

The  subsidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  North- 
wich,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Peover  Brook,  con- 
tinues to  extend  very  rapidly,  A few  days  ago  a bank 
fell  in  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Platt’s  rock  salt  mine 
which  was  flooded  in  1880,  The  large  volume  of  water 
running  into  the  mine  has  raised  the  brine  in  the  shafts 
on  the  Dunkirk  fully  30  yards,  and  it  stands  now  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  great  subsidence  in  1880.  The 
whole  district  seems  sinking  fast,  and  a very  extensive 
lake  is  forming. 

Messrs.  Woodall  and  Venables  of  Oswestry  have  recently 
published  two  books  of  local  interest.  “ Contributions  to 
Oswestry  History,”  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Askew 
Roberts,  contains  a number  of  papers  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  “Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.”  The  titles  of  the 
papers  are  “ The  Old  Church,”  “The  New  Church,”  “The 
Old  Chapel,”  “Oswestry  Grammar  School,”  “The 
Honourable  Thomas  Kenyon,”  and  “Where  did  King 
Oswald  Die and  they  make  up  a volume  of  236  pages  in 
large  and  pleasant  type.  “Wanderings  of  an  Archaeologist 
amongst  Old  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhyl,”  by 
the  Rev.  W A.  Leighton,  is  a pamphlet  of  much  interest 
to  antiquaries.  Mr.  Leighton  is  a skilled  and  experienced 
archaeologist,  and  he  illustrates  his  “ Wanderings  ” with 
a few  sketches  of  monumental  crosses,  &c.  The  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  Bye-gones  column  of  this  paper. 

As  announced  in  last  week’s  issue,  Mr.  Joseph  Ed- 
wards, the  well-known  Welsh  sculptor,  died  on  Monday 
week  at  his  residence,  40,  Robert-street,  Hampstead. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  suddenly  on  many  of  his 
friends,  for  but  a short  time  ago  he  attended  the  Council 
meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  Memorial  Committee,  at  Chancery-lane. 
He  appears  to  have  caught  cold,  which  ended  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  carried  him  off  after  only  a 
fortnight’s  illness  in  his  68th  year.  Mr.  Edwards  was  (a 
native  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  but  came  to  London,  where  he 
settled,  more  than  45  years  ago.  After  a hard  early 
struggle,  he  became  a sculptor  of  distinction,  although 
much  of  his  best  work  is  unknown  to  the  world.  As  a 
sculptor  of  monumental  works  the  Art  Journal  said  of 
him  that  no  other  living  artist  could  produce  works  so 
pure,  so  refined,  so  essentially  holy.  He  was  a frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  many  of  his  exhibits 
gaining  great  praise  from  art  critics  of  eminence. 
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NOTES. 

GRIFFITH  JONES’S  WELSH  CHARITY 
SCHOOLS.— Mr.  Salisbury,  in  a letter  upon  the  death i ot 
Siv  Hu-h  Owen,  has  said,  “the  Welsh  owe  more  to  that 
gentleman  than  to  any  person  living  or  dead,  for  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  elementary  education  m 
Wales  ” This  is  partly  true  and  partly  a mistake,  for 
the  Rev  Griffith  -Jones  of  Llanddowror  is  deserving  of 
unstinted  praise  for  all  he  did  in  this  way  m the  last  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  1754  there  was  published  in  London 
“ .^Collection  of  the  several  accounts  of  the  Circulating 
Welsh  Charity  Schools,  From  the  First  Rise  in  the  year 
1737  to  Michaelmas  1753,  In  Several  Letters  to  a Friend. 
The  * two  volumes  were  chiefly  made  up  of  the  annual 
tracts  entitled  Welch  Piety,  which  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  issuing,  and  as  these  tracts  are  most  useful, 
even  now,  to  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  of 
elementary  education  in  Wales  ; I have  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  give  the  readers  of  Bye-gones  a list  of 
them,  as  issued  between  1740  (when  the  first  was 
published)  and  1760,  the  year  before  Mr.  Jones  s death. 

I have  noted  them  as  they  are  separately  bound  up,  in 
my  own  collection  : 

1740  Three  Letters  to  a Friend. 

1740  A further  account  in  a letter  to  a friend. 

1742  Welch  Piety,  from  Aug.  1740  to  Aug.  1741. 

174.9  Do  from  Sopt^  1741  to  oopt.  174Z. 

1744  Do.  from  Mich.  1742  to  Mich.  1743. 

1745  Do.  do.  1743  to  do.  1744. 

1745  A Letter  to  a Clergyman. 

1746  WclchFiety  from  Mich.  1744  toMmh.  1745. 

HI?  Do  do'.  1746  do.  1747. 

llll  Do  do.  1747  do.  1748. 

1740  Do  do.  1748  do.  1749. 

HS  Do  do  1749  do.  1750. 

1?52  Do  do.  1750  do.  1751. 

$K  Do  do.  1751  do.  1752. 

1754  Do!  do.  1752  do.  1753. 

17^4  Do  do.  1753  do.  1754. 

$55  Do  do.  1754  do.  1755. 

1756  Do.  do.  1755  do.  1756. 

Do  do.  1756  do.  1757. 

Do!  do  1757  do.  1758. 

1759  Do  do.  1758  do.  1759. 

1760  Do.  do.  1759  do.  1760. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  I have  said,  died  in  1761  (before  another 
annual  statement  could  be  made  up),  and  I have  only  two 
more  in  my  collection;  one  issued  in  1767  and  one  in 
1773.  I am  not  sure  if  any  others  were 

A DELICATE  WAY  OF  PUTTING  IT.— The 

“ Obituary  ; with  Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Persons  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  times  gone  by,  is  always 
good  reading,  and  often  raises  our  admiration  at  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  the  deaths  of  nobodies  could  be  made 
remarkable.  The  following  is  an  excellent  sample,  bear- 
in?date  August  1813 Died  at  Stoke  near  Shrewsbury, 
i/the  flower  of  her  age,  and  greatly  lamented  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure^  her  acquaintance,  Miss  Elizabeth  bhee, 
This  accomplished  young  lady,  to  virtues  the  most  emi- 
nent, and  all  the  requirements  that  adorn  her  sex,  added  a 
knowledge  of  Botany  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
most  distinguished  professors,  who  have  indeed  borne 
frequent  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  her  researches, 
and  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  her  delineations.  But 


alas  ! like  Rousseau,  she  maybe  said  to  have  fallen  a sac- 
rifice to  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  vegetable  tastes,  as 
her  death  is  ascribed  by  both  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
attended  her,  to  eating  a quantity  of  gooseberries  at  a 
season  when  the  juices  of  that  fruit  are  m a state  or  fer- 
mentation.” How  much  better  this  reads  than  the  bare 
announcement  that  the  young  lady  had  died  of  bowel  com- 
plaint! The  writer  was  evidently  a poet  ; but  he  has 
pointed  a moral  when  he  adorns  a tale,  for,  had  Miss 
Shee’s  studies  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  been  more  prac- 
tical, she  would  not  have  over-eaten  herself  with  goose- 
berries ! Old  Gooseberry. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(Jan.  4,  1882.) 

Extract  from  an  original  letter  of  George  Williames  to 
Sir  Wm.  Maurice,  dated  from  John  Pry therch  s house 
in  Chancerie  lane,  the  xviij  of  November  1620. 

W’th  mv  humble  Duetie  remembred  vnto  your  wor’ll, 
to  my  La  i , Mrs.  Jane  gru  : [Gruffith],  Mrs.  Anne  and 
all  the  rest,  &c.,  your  wor’ll  shall  vnderstand  that  there 
is  great  stirre  here  to  be  knight  of  the  shire  in  our  Countye 
(if Mr  Gru  : of  Uvn  [Lleyn  (2)  ] caned  the  victor  here, 
and  did  not  onlie  send  the  sherrif  comission,  & write  home, 
but  made  meanes  to  make  sherrif,  for  S r ^ John  Bodvell 
made  all  he  could  to  be  sherrif  & mist.  Mr.  John  gru  : 
gottl’res  [got  letters]  from  the  pnvie  counsell  m managmge 
of  his  buisnes  : there  is  great  meanes  made  to  my  La  : 
Eures  [Eure]  for  Mr.  gru  his  humble  request  vnto  your 
wor’ll  is  that  all  your  friends  may  geive  there  ellec  on  w th 
him  w’ch  wilbe  excusable  in  you,  for  you  have  passed 
your  voyce  w’th  S’r  Rich  : —he  desires  you  to  write  vnto 
S’r  John ; That  though  you  gave  your  voyce  w th  him  or 
his  sonne,  that  your  friends  may  be  w th  Mr.  Gru  : al  e 
[all]  to  this  effect  he  desireth  you  to  write,  And  he  wilbe 
w’th  you  and  yours  in  what  soeu’  [soever]  lyeth  in  him. 
S’r  Willia’  Jones  desireth  your  fuvoure,  & that  your 
friends  may  be  w’th  him  &c  :-I  have  delu’ed  your 
wor’ll’s  le’te  vnto  S’r  William  Jones,  and  I am  to  have  an 
answere  by  the  time  I come  home.  Lett  me  entreat  your 
wor’ll  that  your  friends  and  well  wil  era  may  be  w th  Mr. 
gru  : who  is  a fine  gentleman  & welbe=loved  here,  and  els 
where — he  desires  your  wor’ll  favour  & he  wilbe  readie 
he  and  his  friends,  to  pleasure  you.  And  soe  I referre  all 
to  your  good  considerac’on  &c.  ,.  . A . • 

Mr.  James  Price  is  here,  made,  [mad]  & distracted,  toxi- 
cated,  & staggered,  for  his  man  went  away  from  him  & 
stole  xlli  in  gould  & silver,  a tooke  both  horse  and  all . and 
he  came  to  enquire  after  him  where  his  man  bought  fine 
cloathes,  & there  he  railed  vpon  the  man  & the  woman,  & 
called  them  whoores  & quee’es  [queans  all  the  women  m 
the  street  hard  by  holborne  cunditte  tbd  treate  ffim  verie 
sore,  & abused  him  vilelie : they  called  him  the  foolish 
Welsh  Justice.  Moreover  he  fell  out  w th  Mr.  Oliver 
Moris,  & raild  vpon  him,  & Mr  Oliver  Moris  threwe  his 
bookes  and  pap’s,  [papers]  & bad  him  goe  hange  him  selfe- 
be  is  peniles  & wilbe  glad  to  receive  his  money.  Mr. 
Anwyle  & my  self  will  take  order  w’th  him  for  the  money 
&c  —assure  what  I speake  of  Mr.  Price  to  be  true  &c. 

S’r  henrie  Yelverton,  the  Kings  attorney  gen  rail,  lssen- 
sured  & fined  in  four  thousand  pounds, & is  imprissoned  in 
the  towre  duringe  his  ma’ty  pleasure.  . 

You  shall  vnderstand  that  Ladie  Jones  is  as  seeke  as  she 
was  before  I was  there,  & tould  her  waitmge  maid  that 
vour  wor’ll  & my  La  : did  send  me  there  to  see  how  shee 
did  &c.  I haue  bene  soe  welcomed  there,  that  I doe  nofe 
intend  to  goe  thither  noe  more  let  her  live  or  die. 

(1)  Carnarvon.  (2)  Cefnamlwch. 
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You  shall  vnderstand  that  there  it  seaven  thousand  of 
the  Emperours  men  kill’d  & slaine,  & thirtie  of  his  ordi- 

nanc’  taken  away  from  the  Enjperor for  this  was 

latelie  spoken  to  the  King’s  ma’ty  by Essex,  and 

the  So  : of  Oxford  w’ch  now  ca to  England  &c  : 

That  is  the  greatest  newes  h the  best  as  yet. 

Addressed  “To  the  Right  wor’ll  and  his  loving  good  mr, 
S’r  William  maurice,  Knight,  at  Cleneney  these  in  great 
hast.” 


Davies,  Recorder  of  Oswestry,  who  in  1635  wrote  a 
history  of  the  borough  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
At  the  end  of  this  history  he  adds  a pedigree  of  the 
Fitzalans  to  which  he  adds  ‘ ‘ this  series  I drew  at  the  re- 
quest of  John  Cayn  our  Welsh  Herauld  to  bee  kept  amongst 
his  Re’bran’ces,  &c.  If  I have  mistaken  in  aught,  1 
hartily  desire  S’r  Willia’  Neve,  Charenceieux  to  certifie 
the  same.”  The  Rector  of  Llanfyllin  was  evidently  wrong 
in  his  dates  when  he  wrote  of  John  Cain  as  flourishing 
‘ ‘ about  the  middle  of  last  century.”  Jarco. 


QUERIES. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  IN  WALES. — Candles 
offered  in  Churches. — A Glamorganshire  newspaper  in  its 
notices  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas  throughout  the 
district  names  one  parish  where  the  inhabitants  keep  up 
the  ancient  custom  of  offering  candles  in  the  parish  Church, 
adding  further  that  they  were  placed  on  the  occasion  on  the 
re-table  (a  recent  introduction  into  the  church  in  question) 
and  lighted  at  the  evening  service.  In  another  church  it 
is  stated  that  the  “ customary  candles  ” were  placed  upon 
the  altar,  but  as  a high  ritual  is  practised  there,  it  may  be 
that  another  ‘‘custom”  than  that  of  Christmas  was 
alluded  to.  Still  the  custom  of  presenting  candles  to 
churches  at  this  season  prevails,  as  I well  know,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Glamorganshire  village  in 
which  I resided  for  many  years,  the  village  maidens  as 
regularly  as  Christmas  came  round,  decorated  each  a 
candle  yearly  and  presented  them  to  the  bell-ringers — for 
we  had  no  evening  service.  So  on  Christmas  Eve  there 
was  quite  a grand  illumination  in  the  belfry.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  practice  must  be  a “ survival  ” from  pre-reforma- 
tion times, and  it  would  be  well  if  readers  of  Bye-gones  would 
make  note  of  the  mode  in  which  its  observance  is  con- 
tinued and  how  far  it  extends.  I have  in  recent  years 
seen  how  Christmas  is  kept  in  many  parts  of  rural 
England,  but  have  observed  nothing  akin  to  this.  The 
singular  feature  in  the  continuation  of  the  custom  is  that 
Welsh  puritanism  instead  of  battling  with  it  as  a relic  of 
popery  has  complacently  adopted  it.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  Dissenting  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood  I am  speak- 
ing of  rivalled  each  other  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
illumination  which  they  could  put  forth  at  their  evening 
services  at  Christmas  tide,  and  I have  seen  from  two  to 
three  hundred  candles  distributed  through  the  chapel  by 
being  placed  in  lumps  of  clay  upon  the  tops  of  the  pews, 
all  lighted  in  honour  of  the  festival.  I thought  that  this 
fashion  had  gone  out,  but  it  has  not.  The  newspaper 
alluded  to  mentions  that  in  a small  village  chapel  one 
hundred  candles  were  offered  and  lighted  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas  Day  in  1881 . D.  J. 

REPLIES ' 

JOHN  CAEN  (Jan.  18,  1882). — I only  “ followed 
my  copy  ” when  I spelt  this  name  in  two  ways.  The 
late  Mr.  Wynne,  in  Mont.  Coll : spelt  it  with  an  “ e ” and 
the  Rector  of  Llanfyllin  with  an  “i.”  I bow  to  Bonwm, 
whom  I know  to  be  a good  Welsh  scholar,  when  he  says 
Welshmen  always  pronounce  the  name— whether  of  the 
person  or  the  stream— “ Kine  ” ; nevertheless  the  fact  re- 
mains that  so  long  as  “ the  valley  of  the  Cain  is  inter- 
sected by  the  brook  Abel  ” (as  stated  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Williams,  Mont.  Coll:  Vol.  3,  page  53),  so  long  will  out- 
siders pronounce  the  name  as  they  do  that  of  Adam’s  eldest 
son.  A Welsh  friend  suggests  that,  “ as  Welsh  was 
spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  no  doubt  Adam  pronounced 
the  word  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  ! ” 

John  Cain  seems  to ''have  been  more  than  a mere 
poet.  “W.  A.  L.  ” (Jan.  4)  refers  to  “ his  poetry  and 
pedigrees,”  and  one  of  the  latter  is  alluded  to  by  John 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Eminent  Welshmen  seem  to  be  long-lived.  Lord  Mos- 
tyn  is  the  oldest  peer,  Mr.  C.  M.  Talbot  has  sat  longest  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes  is  in 
years  the  oldest  member  of  that  assembly. 

A marble  tablet,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Chad’s  Church,  Shrewsbury: — “In 
memory  of  William  Loraine  Geddes,  Bt.,  Major  53rd 
Shropshire  Regiment,  who  died  31st  October,  1881 ; aged 
41  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  by  his  brother  officers, 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  his  Com- 
pany.” 

The  Land  Subsidences  in  Cheshire.— The  subsidence 
of  land  in  the  Cheshire  salt  districts  continues  to  excite 
increasing  interest  and  considerable  alarm.  The  Dunkirk 
district,  the  scene  of  the  great  subsidence  of  December, 
1880,  has  shown  itself  to  be  thoroughly  shaken,  and  the 
subsidences  going  on  there  are  visible  from  day  to  day, 
whilst  at  intervals  sudden  sinkings  of  great  depth  appear 
and  let  in  the  fresh  water  to  the  brine  pits.  Th§  amount 
of  damage  done  to  Ashton’s  works  alone  is  estimated  at 
£2,000.  The  subsidence  which,  however,  has  caused  most 
consternation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  the  one  in 
Leffcwich,  which  for  the  last  three  months  has  developed 
itself,  and  every  few  days  taken  in  a portion  of  the  main 
highway. 
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NOTES. 

FOLK  LORE.— PLOUGHING  WITH  OXEN. 

Ploughing  with  oxen,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most 
classical  mode  of  tilling  the  ground,  has  been  quite  dis- 
continued in  this  country.  The  ox  has  become  far  too 
valuable  for  the  flesh  formed  on  him  for  his  strength  to  be 
utilized  ; and  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  he  has  had  an 
idle  time  of  it — at  least  in  the  British  Isles.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  thousand  years  in  which  he 
had  played  so  important  a part  in  our  rural  economy,  an 
immense  amount  of  traditionary  lore  had  gathered  round 
this  strong,  patient,  meek-eyed  animal  as  to  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  how  he  should  be  managed,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
songs  he  liked  to  have  sung  to  him  when  yoked  to  the 
plough,  and  without  which  it  was  believed  he  would  not 
sweetly  work.  This  traditionary  knowledge  is  still  in  the 
keeping  of  the  plough-swains  who  drove  straight  furrows 
fifty  years  ago  and  are  now  the  grey-headed  elders  of  our 
rural  hamlets.  Let  me  suggest  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  Bye-gones  that  there  is  here  virgin  ground  in 
the  field  of  folk-lore  enquiry  which  will  repay  them  to  turn 
over  and  cultivate ; and  I should  like  the  field  of  enquiry 
to  be  as  wide  as  possible  so  that  a comparison  of  many 
districts  may  be  made. 

What  I know  of  the  subject  has  been  gathered  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan ; it  is  second-hand  information,  resting 
only  upon  hear-say  evidence,  and  that  not  very  carefully 
taken  ; but  it  is,  I trust,  sufficiently  accurate  to  put  others 
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upon  the  qui  vive.  Also,  I would  add  that  not  being  fifty 
years  old  it  takes  all  my  recollection  to  enable  me  to  say 
that  I have  really  seen  a yoke  of  oxen  at  plough.  This 
being  premised,  I would  now  say  what  I have  heard  re- 
peated as  traditionary  about  the  ox  : — 

1.  There  was  an  approved  traditional  mode  for  his  being 
broken-in  to  work,  which  ensured  his  becoming  a useful 
animal. 

2.  He  was  to  be  fed  and  treated  according  to  some 
traditional  usage,  without  which  he  would  not  thrive. 

3.  He  required  the  encouragement  of  song  to  induce  him 
to  put  forth  his  strength  willingly  into  the  work  ; and 
there  was  a specified  kind  of  song,  the  characteristics  of 
which  I will  speak  of  presently  and  illustrate  by  an 
example. 

4.  He  was  credited  with  the  possession  of  a kind  of 
occult  intelligence  somewhat  resembling  that  which  old 
villagers  ascribe-  to  bees.  He  had  to  be  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  master,  and  of  any  important  event  in  the 
family  of  his  owner — such  as  a marriage— with  some  small 
form  and  ceremony  before  all  would  be  well ; else  would 
he  “grieve,”  pine,  lose  flesh,  and  perhaps  die.  There  is 
a trace  of  this  superstition  in  the  wassailling  customs  of 
Herefordshire  and  some  other  English  counties. 

I am  nob  able  to  enlarge  upon  either  the  mode  in  which 
he  should  be  first  put  under  the  yoke  or  the  usage  he 
should  receive  in  stall  or  yard,  for  I have  long  left  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  I am  referring,  and  am  at  too 
great  a distance  from  it  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
But  of  the  songs  I can  speak  with  some  confidence.  The 
first  essential  of  a boy  ox-driver  in  the  past  was  that  he 
should  possess  a good  voice  and  have  his  memory  stored 
with  many  of  the  songs  which  had  been  composed  in  times 
past  for  his  use  and  tradition  had  handed  down.  If  he 
were  gifted  with  the  poetical  awen  he  might  compose  a 
few  tribanau  himself — but  it  was  well  understood  that  it 
was  not  any  song  which  would  please  the  fastidious  ears 
of  his  cattle.  They  liked  something  funny,  even  non- 
sensical, but  yet  there  must  be  wisdom  also  blended  with 
it.  By  way  of  variation  he  might  sing  some  lines  in  praise 
of  the  animals  themselves,  in  which  he  was  licensed  to  go 
to  the  verge  of  flattery— all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  specimens  of 

Hen  Dribanau  Morganwg. 

Yr  oedd  hen  ddyn  a’i  fachgen, 

Yn  bildo  pont  pren  derwen, 

A chwedi  cwplo,  yn  y fan 
Hi  gwmpodd  ’rhan  ei  hunain. 

Mae  Taf  yn  afon  rwysgis ; 

Mae  Taf  yn  afreolus ; 

Mae  T&f  yn  digid  buwyd  cant 
Mae’n  rhedeg  pant  ychrydis. 

Ta  geni  aur  ag  arian, 

Ta  geni  diroedd  llydan, 

Mi  roddwn  i nhw  gyd  yn  rydd, 

I’r  llengcynrhyddgoch  llawen. 

Tri  dawnswr  goreu’n  ghymru  : 

Sir  Charles  o’  Gefn-Mably, 

Y scwier  Lewis  gwych  o’r  Fan, 

A Sir  John  Carne  o’r  Wenny. 

Cabitshan  ar  y baili, 

Doi  dop  yn  tyfi  arni ; 

Y gwynt  a syrthiodd  hi  i lawr, 

Ar  hen  hwch  fawr  bwytodd  hi, 

Mi  hifas  gawl  i gino, 

A felly  swpper  heno, 

Mi  wtla’i  mastras  yn  y diawl, 

Cyn  hifa’i  chawl  hi  eto. 
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Mi  welas  beth  na  welas  pawb, 

Y cwd  a’r  blawd  yn  cerad, 

Y fr&n  yn  toi  ar  ben  y tu, 

Ar  pia’n  dala’r  harad. 

Mae  genu  wech  o uchain 
Sy’n  well  na  chant  o fechgyn  ; 

Os  gallau’i  cadw  nw  yn  fuw, 

Mi  rheda  rhiw  Penderyn. 

Tri  pheth  sydd  anodd  ’nabod  : 

Dyn,  Derwen,  a diwrnod  ; 

Y dydd  sydd  hir,  ar  pren  sydd  goi, 

Ar  dyn  sydd  d&u  wynepog. 

Rwyn  drigain  oed  yn  seriws 
Wrth  llyfr  mawr  yr  eglwys  ; 

Ni  welais  i erioed  shwd  llap, 

A mab  Cnap  Sant  Dinwtts. 

I am  indebted  to  a friend  in  the  Yale  of  Glamorgan  for 
these  “Tribanau.”  If  the  reference  to  Sir  John  Carne 
of  E wenny  is  considered  sufficient  to  settle  the  date  of  the 
verses  they  must  be  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
old,  for  Sir  John  was  High  Sheriff  of  Glamorganshire  in  the 
year  1589  and  again  in  1601.  A Cardiganshire  friend 
tells  me  that  he  remembers  many  similar  songs  sung  in 
his  native  county  “fifty  years  ago,”  but  is  unable  to  re- 
call any  of  the  words  to  mind  now.  In  conclusion  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  point  out  how  universal  the  cus- 
tom is  to  sing  to  oxen  while  working,  and  to  cite  Lady 
Duff  Gordon’s  evidence  thereupon.  In  one  of  her  charm- 
ing “Letters  from  Egypt,”  she  says — 

“As  I rode  through  the  green  fields  along  the  dyke  a 
little  boy  sang  to  the  ox  which  turned  round  the  musically- 
creaking  Sakiyeh — i.e. , a water  wheel— the  eternal  Sakiyeh 
tune.  The  words  are  ad  libitum  and  my  little  friend 
chanted 

Turn,  O Sakiyeh  to  the  right,  and  turn  to  the  left ; 

Who  will  take  care  of  me  if  my  father  dies  '! 

Turn,  O Sakiyeh  to  the  right,  and  turn  to  the  left ; 

Pour  water  on  the  figs,  and  the  grapes,  and  the  wTater  melons, 

Turn,  O Sakiyeh  to  the  right,  &c.,  &c. 

Nothing  is  so  pathetic  as  that  Sakiyeh  song.”  D.  J. 

• QUERIES. 

“SCOLDS”  AT  ABERYSTWYTH.— Amongst 
the  entries  from  the  Corporation  books  of  Aberystwyth, 
recently  published  in  the  Cambrian  Neivs,  there  is  a 
“presentment”  before  the  Mayor  as  follows: — “ May 
1730,  before  Richard  Hughes,  Esq,  Mayor.  We  present 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Lewis  Lloyd  of  this  Towne  labourer 
for  being  a Common  Scold.”  The  punishment  is  not 
stated.  Did  Aberystwyth  possess  a “Scold’s  Bridle” 
in  those  good  old  times  ? G.G. 

SHROPSHIRE  MEDICINES.  -Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  one  or  all  of  the 
Quack  Medicines  hailing  from  the  county  of  Salop  ? In  an 
advertisement  of  Nov.  1833,  we  have  “Mr.  Smith’sPlough- 
man’s  Drops,”  as  sold  at  “Ploughman’s  Hall,  Upton 
Magna,  near  Shrewsbury.”  How  old  is  this  nostrum, 
and  how  came  it  to  command  such  a price  as  22s.  a bottle  ? 
Then  there  was  “ Beeton’s  British  Oil,”  “Allen’s  Pills,” 
and  “ Parr’s  Life  Pills,”  but  Beeton  and  Parr,  I think, 
have  already  been  noticed  in  Bye-gones.  Of  Allen’s  the 
marvel  is  how  so  eminent  a practitioner  as  William  James 
Clement  should  have  allowed  his  certificate  to  be  published 
as  recommending  them.  It  was  as  if  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  was  to  become  sponsor  for  the  minister  of 
Little  Bethel,  or  Cardinal  Manning  was  to  urge  his  fol- 
lowers to  take  their  spiritual  consolation  from  an  Evan- 
gelical curate.  Salopian. 
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GEORGE  III.  MEMORIAL  CHURCH.— 
Travelling  through  Merionethshire  last  summer  I was 
told  that  there  was,  in  the  county,  a church  built  to  the 
memory  of  George  the  Third.  Can  any  reader  say  where 
it  is,  and  by  whom  built  ? I see  nothing  about  it  in  the 
Gossiping  Guide.  Tourist. 

YOUNG  OSWESTRY  AND  ITS  CRIES.— The 
boys  of  Oswestry  to-day  repeat  the  same  jingles  that  the 
boys  of  Oswestry  repeated  half  a century  ago,  and  their 
cries  seemed  as  meaningless  then  as  now.  For  instance, 
what  idea  do  they  intend  to  convey  in  shouting — 
“Butcher,  butcher,  banger 
Killed  a cow  in  hanger  ” ? 

or  in  an  elegant  epigram  commencing — 

“ Charley  Barley,  Butter  and  Eggs.”  ? 

Then  there  is  another  odd  rhyme  with  no  apparent  reason 
to  back  it.  A lot  of  children  will  dart  off  for  some  common 
goal,  crying — 

“First  for  the  golden  purse 
Second  for  the  same 
Third  for  the  brown  t—  d 
Fourth  for  the  sugar  loaf 

Seven  for  the  Key  of  Heaven 
Last  for  the  bag  of  brass.” 

Are  these  common  insanities  of  other  towns,  and  have  they 
any  known  origin  ? Tell. 


REPLIES. 

SCRWGAN  (Jan.  11,  1882). — I was  glad  to  read 
the  paragraph  about  “ Scrwgan.”  I have  often  wondered 
what  it  could  mean.  The  explanation  is  quite  natural, 
and  not  far-fetched.  I am  not  quite  so  satisfied  as  to 
Llanymowddy  and  Llangerny w derivations.  Bonwm. 

THE  INQUISITOR  GENERAL  OF  WALES 
(Jan.  18,  1882). —The  blanks  in  the  newspaper  paragraph 
of  Jan.  1779  are  easily  filled.  They  mean  the  Earl«of 
Powis,  Whitshed  Keene,  member  for  Montgomery 
boroughs,  and  the  Attorney  General.  Why  Mr.  Probert 
was  termed  the  “ Inquisitor  General  of  Wales  ” I cannot 
say,  but  I am  able  to  add  a few  notes  connected  with  the 
parties. 

George  Edward  Henry  Arthur,  second  Earl  of  Powis, 
was  the  lord  at  the  date  mentioned.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1772,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  1801,  when  his 
estates  passed  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  Lady  Henriette 
Antonia  Herbert,  who  had  married,  in  1784,  Edward, 
second  Lord  Clive  (see  Mont : Coll : v.  8,  p.  13). 

Whitshed  Keene  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  and  sat  for  Montgomery  in  the  Powis  interest. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1774,  and  in  1780  sought  re-election 
“after  appointment  as  one  of  the  Lords’  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.” 

On  Feb.  11,  1783,  “John  Probert,  Esq.,  produced  his 
appointment  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Edward  Henry  Arthur  Earl  of  Powis,  constituting 
him,  the  said  J ohn  Probert,  Common  Clerk  of  Oswestry,” 
an  office  he.  held  for  eight  years,  when  he  became  Mayor, 
and  “ Lewis  Jones,  gent.”  was  appointed  clerk.  In  those 
days  “ Esquire  ” meant  more  than  it  does  in  the 
present  age.  and  although  Mr.  Lewis  Jones  was  an 
attorney  he  was  not  awarded  the  title.  In  1789  Mr. 
Probert,  Mr.  Edye,  and  Mr.  Wilding  planted 
three  trees  (known  as  the  Three  Sisters)  in  Powis 
Castle  Park.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  Capital  Bailiff  of 
Welshpool.  In  1808  “Price  Jones,  Esq.,  was  appointed 


Steward  of  the  Borough  of  Welshpool,  by  Lord  Powis  and 
Mr.  Probert,  devisees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lord 
Powis,  and  took  the  oaths.”  ( Mont : Coll : v.  14,  p.  226). 

‘ ‘ The  ruins  of  Aberystwyth  Castle  are  now,  it  is  believed, 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Johnes  of  Havod,  who 
was  auditor  of  the  Crown  lands  in  Wales,  procured  a lease 
of  them  to  the  late  Mr.  Probert  of  Copthorn,  agent  to 
Lord  Powis  ; and  the  right  in  the  term  is  now  claimed  by 
his  assignee.  An  excellent  promenade  was  formed  by  Mr. 
Probert  along  the  margin  of  the  cliffs,  &c.”  ( Guide  to 
Aberystwyth,  by  T.  O.  Morgan,  1858,  preface  dated  1848). 

J.’.R. 

Mr.  John  Probert  was  a land  agent,  and  lived  at 
Copthorne  House,  near  Shrewsbury,  of  which  he  had  a 
lease  for  life  from  the  Mytton  family.  He  was  a man  of 
great  taste  and  a great  planter.  He  had  travelled  much, 
and  collected  in  Italy  many  statues,  carvings,  and  other 
antiquities,  which  he  preserved  in  a large  Museum  at 
Copthorne.  All  these  were  sold  at  his  death  (about  1825 
or  1828),  and  amongst  them  a Roman  Pig  of  Lead  from 
the  Stiperstones  Mines.  He  left  an  only  daughter. 

W.A.L. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Major  Platt  has  offered  to  give  £500  towards  the  erec- 
tien  of  the  central  tower  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  condi- 
tionally upon  five  other  contributions  of  the  same  amount 
being  made. 

The  British  Architect's  “ Rambling  Sketches”  last  Satur- 
day included  the  picturesque  church  of  Melverley,  and  the 
spires  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alkmund  Churches  at  Shrews- 
bury, as  well  as  the  old  Grammar  School  in  that  town. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  T.  Morgan,  of  Llanfihangel  Helygen, 
has  contributed  a glossary  of  the  dialect  of  Radnorshire, 
for  a series  of  “ Five  Original  Glossaries,”  which  will 
shortly  be  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society. 

The  Carnarvon  (Morfa  Seiont  Common)  Bill  came  before 
Mr.  Charles  Frere,  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Friday.  It  seeks  to  empower  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Carnarvon  to  acquire  the  above  common,  and  to 
lay  it  out  as  a public  park.  There  was  no  opposition  at 
this  stage,  and  the  standing  orders  were  declared  to  have 
been  duly  complied  with. 

University  College  for  South  Wales.— The  Marquis 
of  Bute  has  intimated  his  intention  of  subscribing  £10,000 
towards  the  fund  now  being  raised  at  Cardiff  with  the 
view  of  establishing  in  that  locality  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity College  for  South  Wales. 

The  Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. — These  grounds,  skating 
rink,  building  land,  and  brick-making  machinery,  were 
put  up  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Churton,  Elphick,  and  Co.,  at 
Rhyl,  on  Saturday.  The  highest  bid  was  £29,000,  but 
the  lot  was  withdrawn,  the  reserved  price  being  £36,800. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  sale,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hanmer 
put  in  a written  protest,  claiming  the  freehold  of  the  es- 
tates as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Englefield. 

Merionethshire  Gold. — On  Monday  a bar  of  pure 
gold  weighing  130  ozs.,  being  the  produce  of  1,300  lbs.  of 
visible  gold  ore,  was  brought  into  Dolgelley  from  the 
Clogau  Gold  Mine.  The  present  appearance  of  the  strata 
at  this  mine  is  said  to  be  most  encouraging,  and  to  bid  fair 
to  yield  a larger  quantity  of  gold  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  25  years.  The  amount  of  visible  gold  found  in 
the  quartz  during  the  last  week  or  two  is  larger  than  was 
ever  found  before  by  the  oldest  miner. 
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NOTES. 

PROFESSIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  -Now- 
a-days  it  is  against  etiquette  for  professional  men  to  adver- 
tise like  tradesmen,  in  the  newspapers.  But  it  was  not  so 
in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers,  as  the  following  (from  a 
Shrewsbury  paper)  will  show  : — 

Roberts  and  Morris,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  Men- 
Midwives,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  they  have  entered  into  Partnership,  and  assure  them  that 
they  will  continue  to  exert  themselves  in  the  several  Branches 
of  their  Profession  with  that  Assiduity,  Integrity,  and  Honour, 
which  can  alone  entitle  them  to  a Continuance  of  their  Confi- 
dence and  future  Favours.  They  also  take  this  Opportunity  of 
returning  their  grateful  Thanks  for  the  many  Favours  already 
received. 

Oswestry , Nov.  1,  1802. 

I have  also  the  advertisement  of  Edward  Jones  of  the 
same  profession,  a year  later,  announcing  his  intention  of 
removing  from  Welshpool  to  Montgomery,  and  stating 
that  he  wants  an  apprentice.  N.W.S. 

LEE  SUGG  THE  VENTRILOQUIST.— During 
the  autumn  of  1800  this  performer  visited  some  of  the 
border  towns  of  Wales,  and  several  anecdotes  of  his  out- 
door tricks  are  narrated  in  the  newspapers,  most  likely  as 
advertising  puffs.  Here  is  one  from  the  Salopian  Journal , 
Sep.  3,  1800 : — The  following  trick  of  Lee  Sugg’s,  during 
the  short  stay  he  made  at  Llanfyllin,  had  not  the  wished 
for  effect  by  him.  He  mounted  a mare  belonging  to  Mr. 
Davies,  the  saddler,  Llanfyllin,  and  passing  through  the 
town,  it  being  market  day,  several  people  were  assembled 
— L.  S.  not  being  then  known  he  passed  by  unobserved — 
when  on  a sudden,  a voice,  seemingly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  beast  L.  S.  rode,  exclaimed,  “I’ll  not  go  any  further.” 
L.  S.  replies,  “Come  along,  come  along.”  The  mare 

answers,  “ I’ll  be  d d if  I do.”  “ Pray  do,”  says  L.  S., 

and  the  mare  returns  for  answer,  “Not  I,  by , I will 

go  back.”  L.  S.,  now  seeming  to  coax  her,  said,  “Now, 
pray  go,  and  I’ll  give  you  plenty  of  corn.”  “ Oh  ! oh  !” 
says  the  mare,  “that’s  another  thing”— and  off  she  trotted. 
This  trick  so  seriously  alarmed  some  of  the  country 
people,  who  really  intended  to  visit  Lee  Sugg,  that  they 
would  never  pay  2s.  to  go  to  see  the  devil ! Gleaner. 

A WELSH  GOVERNOR  OF  JERSEY.— The 
following  communication  respecting  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan 
which  appeared  in  The  Cambrian  newspaper  of  Nov.  11th. 
seem3  to  me  to  be  worth  noting  in  Bye-gones.  D.  J. 

“As  no  mention  of  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan  once  governor 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey  is  made  in  the  Cambrian  Plutarch 
or  in  the  Cambrian  Biography  the  following  free  transla- 
tion of  a part  of  Les  Chroniques  de  Jersey  relating  to  him 
may  prove  interesting  : — 

“ About  the  year  1507  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan,  Knight,  and  David 
Philippes.  Esquire,  arrived  in  the  island  of  J ersey  and  by 
virtue  of  their  letters  patent,  took  possession  of  the  Castle 
in  which  they  continued  as  Governors  ( comme  Capitaines) 
even  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; but  as  they  could 
not  well  act  together,  Philippes,  in  consideration  of  a sum 
of  money  paid  him  resigned  all  his  rights  as  Governor  to 
Sir  Hugh  Vaughan.  Sir  Hugh’s  patent  was  renewed  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  whom  he  was  a great  favourite,  as  his 
holding  the  several  offices  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard,  Bailiff  of  West- 
minster, besides  Governor  of  Jersey,  will  show. 

“ He  was  a marvellously  noble  knight,  courageous,  and 
of  great  courtesy.  He  at  one  time  fought  a duel  with  a 


gentleman  named  Parker,  whose  mouth  he  pierced  with  a 
lance,  and  he  thus  became  entitled  to  Parker’s  armour, 
and  he  took  for  his  ensign  a hand  holding  a heart. 

“ Upon  another  occasion  when  at  sea,  a companion  of 
his,  whom  he  loved  very  dearly,  was  condemned  for  some 
crime  to  be  thrown  overboard;  but  Sir  Hugh  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  im- 
mediately jumped  after  his  friend,  and  being  a powerful 
swimmer  managed  to  save  his  life, 

“ Sir  Hugh  Vaughan  was  not  a born  gentleman,  but  was 
the  son  of  a poor  man  in  Wales,  and,  by  trade,  was  a 
tailor.  When  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry 
VII.)  was  an  exile  in  Britanny  Hugh  Vaughan’s  handsome 
form  and  bravery  drew  his  attention,  and  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  he  created  him  a knight. 

“During Sir  Hugh’s  absence  from  the  island,  a quarrel 
between  Jean  Knight,  master-porter  of  the  Castle,  and  a 
man  named  Louys,  under-porter  of  the  same  Castle,  took 
place,  which  ended  in  a duel.  Sir  Thomas  Victor  (sic),  an 
English  gentleman,  who  was  married  to  one  of  Sir  Hugh 
Vaughan’s  daughters,  and  was  lieutenant  of  the  Castle 
under  the  Governor,  rushed  forward  to  separate  the  com- 
batants, and,  in  doing  so,  received  a blow  from  J ean  Knight 
— meant  for  Louys— which  caused  his  death.  Knight  and 
Louys  were  immediately  put  into  strict  confinement,  and 
Sir  Thomas  was  buried  amidst  demonstrations  of  regret  by 
the  garrison  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  This 
took  place  Oct.  7,  1527. 

“ Sir  Hugh’s  wife  was  Lady  Blanche,  sister  of  Richard 
Castel,  and  he  held  the  office  of  Governor  for  30  years. 
(See  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vii.,  Second  series.) 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  DOCUMENTS. 

(Jan.  18,  1882). 

APPEARING  DRUNK  IN  COURT. 

At  a Quarter  Sessions  held  on  May  1,  1772,  before 
Nathaniel  Jones,  Esq.,  Deputy  Mayor,  and  John  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  coroner;  it  was — 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  William  Price,  labourer,  be 
committed  to  the  Gate  prison  and  there  kept  and  detained 
for  24  houi’s  for  a contempt  in  appearing  Drunk  in  open 
court  this  day  and  abusing  and  ill  Treating  the  Deputy 
Mayor  in  the  Execution  of  his  office.  Davies. 

Readers  of  Bye-gones  who  happen  to  possess  Price’s 
History  of  Osioestry  will  see  the  window  of  this  prison  in 
the  engraving  of  the  New  Gate,  which  crossed  the  road- 
way in  Church-st.  The  same  picture,  reduced  in  size,  also 
appears  in  Cathrall’s  book.  Mr.  Nath.  Jones,  butcher, 
was  chief  magistrate  in  1749-50,  and  afterwards  was  made 
an  alderman.  He  served  the  office  of  Deputy  Mayor  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  on  the  one  referred  to  above  for 
John  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Halston,  father  of  the  sporting 
J ack  Mytton.  J arco. 

QUERIES. 

DOLGELLEY  WEBS. — I once  saw  a statement 
made,  and  doubted,  that  as  recently  as  1837,  an  order  for 
Welsh  Webs  to  the  amount  of  £20,000  was  received  and 
executed  at  Dolgelley.  There  must  be  those  living  who 
remember  the  state  of  trade  half  a century  ago.  Will 
some  one  give  readers  of  Bye-gones  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge ? Taffy. 

CROWN  LANDS  IN  DENBIGHSHIRE.— Are 
the  Crown  Lands  in  Denbighshire,  which  William  III 
wished  to  give  the  Royal  favourite,  Bentinck,  but  was 
prevented  doing  so  by  the  energetic  action  of  Robert 
Price  “The  Patriot  of  his  Native  Country,”  still  public 
property  ? or  to  whom  do  they  belong  ? Nemo. 
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OSWESTRY  CHARTERS.— In  Davies’s  MS. 
History  of  Oswestry  (Harl.  MSS.  No.  1,981)  there  will 
be  found  the  following  note  to  the  copy  of  one  of  the 
Charters : — 

A Charte’s  or  booke  of  Constituc'ons 
from  the  Right  Ho’bl  Philipp  Earle 
of  Arundell  & Surrey  to  the  Burgess 
of  Oswestrie. 

In  the  margent  of  this  Charter  of  Constituc’ons  are  depicted 
t wo  scucheons 

the  first 

The  Armas  of  the  Crowne 
The  2nd 

The  Armes  of  the  Earle  of  Arundell,  viz. 

The  first  Coate  gules  a lyon  rampant  or 

The  2 l barry  eight  peeces  or  & gules 

The  3d  a point  and  a Canton  on  the  sinister  side  arg. 

The  4 quarterly,  the  first  sables  a frett  or 
the  2d  barrewise  azure  and  argent 
the  3d  as  the  2d,  the  4 as  the  first. 

& under  the  said  Charter  neare  the  Labell 
A White  Horse  w’th  an  oaken  bough  in  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  has  published  the  text  of  this 
Charter  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  given  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  arms,  but  on  comparing  this  illustration  with 
Mr.  Davies’s  description  I see  they  vary.  I have  also 
compared  both  with  the  original  in  “ the  margent”  of  the 
Charter,  and  find  they  all  vary  in  the  colouring.  I may 
also  remark  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fitzalan  horse  at  the 
foot  of  the  Charter  is  a very  beautiful  bit  of  drawing. 
This  has  not  been  reproduced  in  the  Transactions. 

The  variations  I refer  to  may  be  understood,  perhaps, 
if  shortly  explained  as  follows: — In  the  Charter  the 
canton  and  point  are  coloured  sa.  on  gu.  Davies  omits 
to  say  what  the  colour  of  the  “3d  coate”  should  be; 
and  the  Transactions  give  the  field, canton  and  point  arg.  I 
presume  both  in  the  Charter  itself  and  in  the  Transactions  this 
is  wrong,  one  giving  colour  upon  colour  and  the  other  metal 
upon  metal?  The  Charter  has  the  4th  grand  quarter, 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th  sa.  a frett  or,  like  Davies,  but  the 
Transactions  give  the  4th  az . instead  of  sa.  Lastly,  the 
Charter  and  the  Transactions  give  the  2nd  and  3rds<z., 
a chief  az.  Davies  says  barwise  az.  and  arg. 

Will  some  one  rightly  describe  the  shield  of  Philip,  Earl 
of  Arundel  ? Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

WELSH  CHURCHES  AND  YEW  TREES  (Jan. 
18,  1882). — I fancy  yew  trees  were  planted  generally  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Church  and  Churchyard  to  remind 
the  people  as  they  passed  into  church  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Crucifixion  (yew  being  the  Good  Friday  decoration) 
and  also  to  symbolize  by  its  slow  growth  and  longevity  the 
gradual  advance  in  holiness,  and  the  eternal  existence 
awaiting  us.  People  generally  entered  the  Church  on  the 
south  side  where  their  friends  and  relatives  were  buried, 
and  so  could  breathe  a silent  requiescat  in  pace.  The 
unbaptized,  suicides,  and  excommunicated,  were  buried  on 
the  north  side.  W.A.L. 

JOHN  CAIN  (Jan.  25,  1882).— John  Cain  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  poet  and  genealogist,  but  an  accom- 
plished herald,  though  I am  not  aware  that  he  held  any  heral- 
dic office.  A beautifully  illuminated  pedigree  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lloyd  of  Rhiwaedog  in  Merionethshire,  which  is 
his  work,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price, 
Esq.,  of  Rhiwlas,  near  Bala.  The  word  “ Cain  ” has  the 
signification  of  fair  or  bright , and  in  this  sense  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  place-names  in  Wales.  Ex.  gr., 
Cilcain  (usually  spelt  Cilken)  in  Flintshire,  meaning 
“bright  nook.”  H.W.L. 


LLWYN  DU  FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUND 
(Jan.  18,  1882).— The  Richard  Lloyd  buried  at  this  place 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Henry  Lloyd,  Captain 
in  the  Montgomeryshire  Yeomanry,  and  great  uncle  to 
Sampson  S.  Lloyd,  Esq.  The  Sampson  Lloyd,  mentioned 
as  Richard  Lloyd’s  father,  was  not  the  founder  of  the  bank, 
but  the  eldest  son  of  its  founder  (also  named  Sampson)  and 
was  great  grandfather  to  Mr.  Sampson  S.  Lloyd.  The 
“Farm”  at  Bordesley  was  purchased  by  Sampson  the 
father  (Richard  Lloyd’s  grandfather),  about  1738.  Mr. 
Sampson  S.  Lloyd  was  brought  up  there  as  a youth, 
and  succeeded  to  it  ; and  it  still  belongs  to 

him.  The  house  still  remains  with  its  avenue 

of  elms,  but  the  small  property  is  now  cut  up  by 
buildings,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  remain  as  a residence  very 
much  longer ; it  is  now  occupied  by  a member  of  the 
Lloyd  family.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Quaker 
community  showed  rather  a shabby  spirit  in  selling  (for 
small  sums)  their  Welsh  burial  grounds  ; they  sold  in  that 
way  the  burial  ground  at  Cloddie-Cochion,  now  desecrated 
and  forming  part  of  a field  belonging  to  Mr.  Curling,  and 
also  the  burial  ground  at  Dolobran,  which  exists  close  to 
the  chapel  there,  bat  which  happily  the  present  owner 
(Mr.  Sampson  S.  Lloyd),  has  now  redeemed  from  further 
misuse.  Z. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Building  World  of  Feb.  1st  contains  a full-page 
view  of  Christ  Church,  Oswestry. 

Mr.  John  Noble,  of  Henley-on-Thames,  has  given  £500 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a lifeboat,  to  be  placed  on  the  Car- 
narvonshire coast,  in  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  Strachan 
of  the  steamer  Cyprian. 

The  colours  of  the  53rd  Regiment  will  shortly  be  de- 
posited in  St.  Chad’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  where  the  old 
colours  were  placed  with  considerable  ceremony  some 
years  ago.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  an  order  that 
colours  will  not  in  future  be  carried  by  the  different 
regiments. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Breese 
Memorial  Fund  to  consider  the  application  of  the  balance 
of  £384  17s.  6d.,  remaining  in  hand  after  paying  for  the 
memorial  window  and  discharging  all  incidental  expenses, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved— That  the  capital  sum  be  in- 
vested in  the  names  of  trustees,  hereafter  to  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  interest  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a 
scholarship  tenable  for  three  years,  at  one  of  sundry  higher 
grade  schools  hereafter  to  be  named,  to  be  competed  for 
by  children  educated  at  any  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  parish  of  Ynyscynhaiarn.  At  the  same 
time,  a general  feeling  was  expressed,  that  to  render  this 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  an  earnest  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  capital  sum  to  £500  at  the  least. 

Call  to  the  Bar. — Mr.  Arthur  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  B.A.,  was  on  Thursday  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  WALES. 

On  the  25th  January  the  Rev.  D.  Jones  Davies,  M.A., 
rector  of  North  Benfleet,  and  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  opened  the  1882  session  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society  with  a paper  on  “ The  Desirable- 
ness of  teaching  English  through  the  medium  of  Welsh 
in  Elementary  Schools  in  Welsh  speaking  districts.” 
Owing  doubtless  to  the  dense  fog  which  prevailed  here  on 
Wednesday,  the  attendance  was  very  limited.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  Harley -street,  one  of 
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the  oldest  members  of  the  Society.  The  following  is  a 
-summary  of  Mr.  Jones  Davies’s  paper  which  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  Cymmrodorion  and  circulated  among 
the  members  and  throughout  Wales.  . 

No  question  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  Wales  during 
the  last  four  years  as  the  means  and  methods  of  supplying 
the  acknowledged  deficiencies  in  its  educational  machinery. 
But  the  deplorable  fact  that  thousands  of  children,  alter 
seven  or  eight  years’  attendance  at  elementary  schools  are 
sent  out  into  the  >orld  practically  ignorant  of  .English, 
has  been  altogether  overlooked,  or  regarded  as  being  be- 
vond  the  limits  of  legislative  reform.  Even  the  late  De- 
partmental Committee,  while  reporting  the  prevalence  of 
the  Welsh  language  to  be  a serious  impediment  to  educa- 
tional progress,  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  remark  that 
“there  is  every  appearance  that  the  Welsh  language  will 
long  be  cherished  by  the  large  majority  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  that  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  their 
■education,  and  upon  their  prospects  m competing  with 
English-born  students  will  be  for  an  .indefinite  time  little 
less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  regret  that  the  difficulty  and  its  removal 
should  have  received  so  little  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  that  committee,  and  that  they  should  have  let  slip  a 
golden,  opportunity  of  authoritatively  recommending  to 
the  Government  some  plan  by  which  the  admittedly  great 
difficulty  Welsh  youths  have  to  contend  with  might  be 
lessened,  if  not  totally  annihilated.  A knowledge  of  English 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  a knowledge  of,  and  atlection 
for,  the  Welsh  language.  It  was  because  elementary 
schools  in  Welsh-spoken  districts  have  not  succeeded  and 
as  at  present  carried  on,  cannot  succeed,  m giving  Welsh 

boys  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English,  and  because  he 
believed  it  was  time  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  that 
he  had  prepared  his  paper.  The  extent  of  the  evil  must 
clearly  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  who 
leave  school  without  obtaining  a mastery  of  English. 
This  number,  with  the  aid  of  official  documents  recently 
published,  can  be  approximately  ascertained..  I he  De- 
partmental Committee,  quoting  Mr.  Ravenstein  s results, 
states  that  1,006,100  persons  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire habitually  speak  Welsh.  This  means 
that  there  are  143,728  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  aud  thirteen,  who  at  home  never  hear  any 
English.  He  (the  lecturer),  however,  preferred  adopting 
“the  results  of  two  Welsh  School  Inspectors.  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  district,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  200,000,  found  that  55  per  cent,  of 
the  children  above  seven  years  of  age  were  returned  as 
speaking  Welsh  habitually  at  home.  In  the  Rhondda 
Valley  the  percentage  was  higher  still,  viz.,  72.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  inspector  of  schools  for  Cardigan,  Pembroke, 
and  part  of  Carmarthen  shires,  states  that  except  in  the 
southern  half  of  Pembroke  most  of  the.  children  in  his 
district  speak  Welsh  at  home.  Allowing  for  certain 
English-speaking  districts,  there  would  remain,  he 
thought,  not  less  than  1,200,000  persons,  55.  per  cent,  of 
whose  children  are  purely  Welsh.  Adopting  the  usual 
proportion  of  1 in  7 as  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  taking  55  per  cent,  of  the  result,  it  would  be 
•found  that  upwards  of  94,000  children  attend  the  daily 
elementary  schools  who  have  no  opportunities  of  learning 
English  except  during  the  brief  school  hours,  which  im- 
plies that  13,000  children  annually  leave  school  with  but 
the  most  meagre  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue. 
The  extent  of  the  evil  conveys  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  seriousness.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the 
misfortune  he  would  take  three  typical  cases,  and  consider 
how  ignorance  of  English  in  each  case  tends  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  Welsh  boys  to  rise  in  the  world,  or  lowers 


their  intelligence  as  compared  with  English  boys  of  the 
same  class.  The  first  would  be  the  sharp . boy  whose 
progress  at  an  elementary  school  justified  sacrifices  to  send 
him  to  a higher  school.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  England  or  Wales.  But  the  Welsh  boy,  when 
he  enters  a grammar  school,  say  at  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
is  under  disadvantages  which,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated as  compared  with  his  English  rival.  The 
master  teaches  in  English  perhaps  a Latin  subject. 
The  one  boy  will  learn  declensions  and  vocabularies 
as  well  as  the  other,  but  in  translation  the  English  boy 
has  the  difficulties  only  of  one  language  to  overcome,  whereas 
a Welsh  boy  has  the  difficulties  of  two.  The  rules  of  his 
English  text  book  he  very  imperfectly  understands,  while 
the  master’s  explanations  are,  at  the  commencement,  when 
assistance  is  most  needed,  almost  thrown  away  on  the 
Welsh  boy,  a state  of  things  that  continues  long  enough  to 
give  the  other  boy  a lead,  which  is  never  diminished 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  scholastic  career.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  Scholarships  and  fellowships 
are  necessarily  won  by  the  English  boy,  and  secure  to  him 
a comparative  independence,  and  a choice  of  careers, 
while  the  other  has  to  make  it  his  first  study  how  to  get  his 
daily  bread.  It  has  been  assumed  throughout  that  the 
circumstances  and  natural  endowments  of  the  boys  are 
the  same.  The  second  case  was  that  of  two  farmers  sons, 
one  Welsh-speaking,  the  other  English-speaking.  Both 
have  received  their  education  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
both  adopt  their  father’s  calling.  One  from  a thorough 
knowledge  of  English  profits  by  the  experiments  of  scien- 
tific farmers  ; the  other  gets  his  information  through  the 
contracted  channel  of  the  Welsh  language.  The  English- 
man can  understand  and  take  intelligent  part  in  the  . pro- 
ceedings of  Agricultural  Societies,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  thus  public  business  becomes 
to  him  a most  valuable  means  of  acquiring  information 
and  mental  development,  while  to  the  Welshman  the  whole 
thing  is  so  much  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  if  he 
takes  any  part  in  the  business,  it  is  as  the  tool  of  someone 
— scrupulous  or  unscrupulous,  as  the  case  may  be— who 
may  desire  to  use  him.  The  third  case  was  that  of  two 
labourers’  sons.  An  English  labourer,  f amiliar  as  he  is 
with  the  language  of  commerce,  may,  and  often  does,  by 
changing  his  occupation,  rise  to  a higher  position.  Bat 
such  a change  of  position  is  hardly  possible  for  a Welsh- 
speaking labourer,  for,  though  he  may  be  able  to  read  and 
write  in  his  own  language,  he  is  still  materially  no  better 
off  than  an  illiterate  Essex  labourer,  There  is  little  doubt 
that  ignorance  of  English  in  spite  of,  or  rather  because  of, 
the  present  system  of  elementary  instruction,  if  not  altered, 
will  prevail  for  an  indefinite  period  in  Welsh-spoken  dis- 
tricts, and  continue  to  bar  against  thousands  every  avenue 
to  intellectual  progress  and  social  advancement.  Every- 
where now  the  school  is  conducted  in  English  with  supreine 
disregard  for  the  language  which  the  scholars  understand. 
He  doubted  whether  a child  now  learns  as  much  English  in 
eight  years  as  he  would  in  eight  weeks  under  a rational 
method  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  not  to  blame, 
but  the  senseless  system,  which  imposes  on  thern  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  no  attention  to  that  which  the  children  most 
require,  viz.,  the  art  of  expressing  themselves  in  English. 
This  system  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  malevolence 
or  indifference  of  the  powers  that  be,  or  even  to  what 
has  often  been  alleged  to  have  been  the  animating  policy 
towards  Wales  in  times  past — the  desire  to  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  the  Welsh  language.  It  is  mainly  if  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Welshmen  them- 
selves a generation  ago.  It  was  then  a question  with 
those  in  whose  hands  the  appointment  of  a schoolmaster 
lay,  who  would  teach  the  children  most  English— a 
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Welshman  who  knew  no  English,  or  an  Englishman  who 
knew  no  Welsh,  and  choosing  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two 
they  chose  the  latter.  This  course  was  advocated  at  the 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  Education  in  Wales  in  1847,  and 
was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  a3 
it  both  accorded  with  Welsh  opinion,  and  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  making  one  scheme  for  England  and 
another  for  Wales.  Hence  the  present  practice  of  con- 
ducting Elementary  Schools  in  Wales  without  any  regard 
to  the  mother  tongue  of  the  children.  The  circumstances 
which  necessitated  this  system  are  now  past.  It  only 
needs  that  Welshmen  should  make  this  known,  and  ex- 
press their  wishes,  and  any  reasonable  reforms  will,  no 
doubt,  be  effected.  Three  or  four  generations  ago  Wales 
received  but  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  those  in  power, 
but  that  was  at  a time  when  her  political  representatives 
were  mutes,  or  had  no  sympathy  with  their  constituencies. 
Wales  now  sends  to  Parliament  men  who  can  give  articu- 
late expression  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  her  child- 
ren, and  Parliament  itself  has  shewn  a disposition  to 
minimize  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Welshmen  by  wise 
and  just  laws.  Except  touching  the  matter  of  Education, 
no  grievance  can  be  mentioned  which  Wales  has  not  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  . Now  steps 
having  been  taken  to  remedy  that,  he  was  anxious  to  make 
the  remedy  complete.  The  great  desideratum  is  an  effi- 
cient method  of  teaching  English.  He  would  give  a 
sketch  of  what  he  considered  should  be  done  to  achieve 
the  result  desired.  In  Welsh  speaking  districts  the  mis- 
tress of  the  infant  school  (ages  from  three  to  seven)  should 
give  her  instruction  chiefly  in  the  Welsh  language.  Till 
they  are  seven  years  old  the  teaching  of  English  through 
this  medium  is  to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  school  time. 
If  English  is  to  be  mastered  something  must  be  sacrificed. 
He  would  therefore  sacrifice  arithmetic  and  needlework  in 
the  infant  school.  In  Standard  I.  one  English  lesson 
daily  should  be  given,  but  of  a more  advanced 
character,  and  arithmetic,  &c.,  might  then  be  commenced. 
The  English  lesson  would  consist  of  grammar  and  transla- 
tion of  Welsh  sentences  into  English.  In  the  higher 
standards  the  English  lesson  would  be  continued,  the 
lessons  being  made  more  difficult.  In  Standard  IV.  Eng- 
lish letter  writing  should  be  taught,  and  a daily 
conversation  lesson  insisted  upon,  and  here  English  might 
take  the  place  of  a “ specific  subject,”  a separate  Welsh 
schedule  being  appended  to  the  present  Education  Code 
for  that  purpose.  Payments  for  results  should  be  con- 
ditional on  proficiency  in  English,  &c.  It  should  also  be 
made  compulsory  upon  school  managers  to  provide  a lend- 
ing library  of  English  books  to  school  children  and  others 
who  had  left  school.  No  one  doubts  the  right  of  a Govern- 
ment to  choose  the  language  in  which  the  public  business 
shall  be  transacted,  but  the  right  imposes  the  duty  upon 
it  of  teaching  that  language  to  any  portion  of  its  citizens 
who  may  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  is  only  by  some  such 
scheme  as  he  had  sketched  that  justice  can  be  done  to  the 
Welsh  speaking  masses  in  Wales.  In  conclusion,  he 
asked  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  which  might  fairly  claim 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  directing  public  attention  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  higher  education  in  Wales,  to 
give  another  impulse  to  the  cause  by  organizing  a move- 
ment for  eliciting  the  views  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Welsh  public  on  this  important  question. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Jones  Davies  was  much 
applauded.  Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion 
that  followed.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  crude  method 
of  teaching  English  by  means  of  the  “Welsh  note,”  and 
the  punishment  of  its  holders.  None  of  the  members 
present  appeared  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  “Welsh 
note,”  but  the  writer  remembers  its  being  in  extensive  use 


in  village  schools  in  Merionethshire  not  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  David  Lewis,  barrister,  quoted  the  opinion  of  a Rhos 
schoolmaster  in  opposition  to  several  points  made  by  the 
lecturer.  The  Rev.  John  Morgan,  M.A.,  said  that  instead 
of  learning  English  through  the  medium  of  Welsh  he  had 
learnt  Welsh  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Mr.  Howell 
Thomas  objected  to  the  statement  that  Welsh  farmers 
were  tools  of  their  English  neighbours  at  Boards  of 
Guardians,  &c.,  and  seconded  a suggestion  made  by  Dr. 
Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  that  Mr.  Jones  Davies’s  paper  be 
rinted  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  The 
ecretary,  Mr.  C.  W . J ones,  read  a communication  from 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  fwas  of  opinion  that  “when 
the  language  of  the  home  is  Welsh,  the  real  way  to  instruct 
Welsh  children  and  educate  them  for  future  life,  is  to  have 
Welsh  Schools.”  He  questioned  “ whether  Ireland  would 
have  been  in  its  present  condition  if  instruction  in  their 
own  lauguage  had  been  freely  given  to  the  Irish  people.” — 
The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  and  Lecturer. 

SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

( From  a correspondent.) 

The  annual  meeting— due  as  far  back  as  October,  1881, 
was  not  held  until  Friday  last,  and  was  but  scantily  at- 
tended. Two  subjects  of  especial  interest  came  before  the 
Council  of  the  Society  in  private,  and  one  of  these  was 
discussed  at  the  public  meeting.  The  latter,  by  far  the 
most  important,  was  the  suggested  purchase  of  the  Shrews- 
bury old  Grammar  School  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  a 
museum,  reading  room,  and  Free  Library.  Such  a valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  town  and  county  can  only  be 
effected  in  two  ways : — by  the  formation  of  a Limited 
Liability  Company,  in  the  issue  of  shares ; or  by  private 
subscriptions, — unless,  indeed,  a third  course  is  adopted 
to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  a grateful  public  : to  wit, 
the  presentation  of  the  building  by  some  wealthy  donor 
interested  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  in  particular  and 
the  county  generally.  Such  gifts  now-a-days  are,  happily, 
by  no  means  rare ; and  some  instances  were  adduced  at 
the  meeting,  but  no  hints  were  thrown  out  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  any  such  benefactor  looming  in  the  distance  in 
Proud  Salopia  ; so  we  must  look  to  more  prosy  ways  and 
means  in  discussing  the  subject.  It  was  resolved  first  of 
all  to  appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Shrews- 
bury Town  Council : in  the  first  instance  on  the  ground 
that  a home  is  sorely  needed  for  the  splendid  collection  of 
Roman  antiquities  now  hidden  on  College  Hill,  and  in 
the  second  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Library  Act 
for  the  borough.  The  cost  of  ther  old  buildings  would 
probably  be  something  nearly  approaching  £5,000,  and 
the  sources  of  income— if  everything  turned  out  as  could 
be  wished  for — would  include  a rental  from  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  fees  for  admission  to  the  Museum,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  a news  room  apart  from  the  Library.  To  all  this, 
perhaps,  might  be  profitably  added,  a coffee  room  for 
visitors,  and  a room  for  committees  of  societies  having  no 
permanent  home  in  the  town.  But  all  these  are  matters 
to  be  discussed  after  the  grand  problem  is  solved,  how  to 
raise  the  purchase  money  ? 

The  other  subject  I have  alluded  to  is  the  publication  of 
the  Archaeological  Society’s  'Transactions . The  Rev.  W. 
A.  Leighton,  whose  services  for  the  last  four  years  have 
been  so  great,  and  have  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  his 
brethren  on  the  Council  and  the  members  generally,  seeks 
relief  from  his  arduous  duties  ; accordingly  the  “editorial 
committee  ” has  been  reconstituted.  Mr.  Leighton,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know,  although  he  ceases  to  be  on  the  com- 
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mittee,  will  still  give  his  valuable  counsel  and  advice  to  its 
members ; but  many  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Society  that  there  should 
be  one  strong  responsible  editor  residing  in  or  near  Shrews- 
bury, than  a committee  spread  over  the  county.  It  may 
j be  urged  that  as  each  writer  is  responsible  for  his  contribu- 
i tions  the  editorial  work  is  lightened.  But  this  is  an  argu- 
ment against  a committee.  I am  aware  that  in  the 
kindred  society,  the  “Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion,” there  is  a committee  to  whom  doubtful  matters  are 
supposed  to  be  referred,  but  there  is  in  addition  an 
I editor  and  secretary  (the  Rev.  Trevor  Owen), 

! who  corresponds  with  authors,  and  looks  up 
i “ papers.”  In  the  Montgomeryshire  Society,  Mr.  M. 
i C.  Jones,  F.S.A.,  is  editor  and  secretary,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  supplying  the  Collections  ; and  in  the  case  of  both 
these  gentlemen  I happen  to  know  the  matter  is  not  always 
I plain-sailing.  Promises  of  articles  are  readily  acquired, 
| the  prompt  performance  of  these  promises  is  not  an  every- 
day occurrence  ! How  is  it  to  be  with  the  Shropshire 
Society  ? There  is  nothing  so  interesting,  so  popular  with 
subscribers,  as  Parochial  Histories.  How  many  are  “in 
hand  ” for  the  Transactions  ? There  is  no  county  in  Eng- 
land richer  in  this  respect  than  Salop,  and  yet,  so  far,  we 
have  had  scarcely  a parish  history  fully  written. 

As  a member  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society — 
a contributor — and  one  of  its  Council  from  the  first,  may 
I suggest  that  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  good  work  our 
Association  was  formed  to  effect,  it  would  be  well  that 
the  clergy  of  Shropshire  should  do  as  those  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire have  so  well  done — compile  histories  of  their 
respective  parishes.  In  many  cases  this  good  work  has 
been  divided — the  clergyman  acting  as  “local  editor  and  ad- 
viser.” In  some  cases  the  parish  schoolmaster  has  copied 
the  more  interesting  items  from  the  parish  books ; the 
parish  clerk  has  copied  the  monuments  in  the  church  and 
churchyard;  and  the  “oldest  inhabitants”  have  been 
appealed  to  for  the  customs  and  traditions  that 
were  existing  or  talked  about  when  they  were  young. 
“Eyton”  can  in  most  cases  be  quoted  for  early  history, 
and  there  are  few  clergymen  who  do  not  know,  more  or 
less,  many  interesting  details  connected  with  their 
parishes.  If  they  would  only  kindly  take  the  trouble  to 
put  down  on  paper  what  they  know,  and  “edit”  what 
those  around  them  know,  the  Society  would  largely 
benefit,  and  its  members  would  very  soon  be  greatly 
augmented. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  best  course  to  adopt 
would  be  to  prevail  on  some  well-known  county  gentle- 
man or  clergyman  to  accept  the  duties  of  editor  ; one 
whose  social  position,  scholarly  attainments,  and  popu- 
larity would  give  confidence  to  members,  and  secure 
papers  from  various  quarters.  Associated  with  him  we 
ought  also  to  have  a good  practical  sub-editor  who  would 
look  into  details  and  conduct  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  “ proofs,”  &c.,  &c.  If  for  these  two  offices 
the  Society  could  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  and  Mr.  Adnitt,  there  would  be  every  prospect 
of  a long  and  successful  career  before  it. 

What  a noble  set  of  volumes  the  next  generation  would 
have,  in  a collection  containing  an  account  of  every  parish 
-of  Shropshire,  each  illustrated  with  a picture  or  two,  in- 
cluding one  of  its  church  ! Jakco. 

As  our  correspondent,  whose  communication  we  give 
above  does  not  go  into  details,  we  may  add  that  the  follow- 
ing members  were  present The  Rev.  Canon  Butler,  in 
the  chair ; the  Revs.  S.  W.  Allen,  T.  Auden,  J.  Mitchell, 
C,  H.  Drinkwater;  Messrs.  Dr.  Parry,  Hubert  Smith, 
Askew  Roberts,  W.  Phillips,  Harding,  Oldroyd,  J.  Parson 


Smith,  Adnitt,  J.  P.  White,  J.  Sharpe,  J.  Calcott, 
Drayton,  Carson,  Cortissos,  &c.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
G-oyne,  read  the  following  report : — 

The  Council  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  have  much  pleasure  in  again  presenting  their 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  to  the  members.  They  regret 
that  the  removal  by  death  of  several  old  and  valuable  members 
brings  their  list  somewhat  below  the  usual  average  ; but  they 
feel  sure  this  will  stimulate  all  to  use  their  utmost  in  procuring 
new  members.  The  accounts  show  that  the  balance  in  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  past  year  was  £25  Os  4d,  as  against  £13  5s  4d  at 
the  commencement.  At  first  sight  this  would  show  a loss  on 
the  year’s  transactions,  but  on  further  investigation  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  list  of  members  in  arrears  is  exceptionally  large, 
consequent  on  the  non -application  for  the  amount  by  the 
collector.  Several  of  these  arrears  have  been  received  since  the 
accounts  were  made  up,  and  the  greater  part  is  expected  to  be 
collected  during  the  present  month.  The  Council  have  taken 
the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  so  many  arrears  in  future. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  receipt  of  a very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  shells  presented  by  the  Misses  Eyton  and  T.  Slaney 
Eyton,  Esq.,  was  announced.  The  Council  felt  that  such  a col- 
lection was  worthy  of  a prominent  place  in  the  Museum,  and  in 
consequence  decided  to  have  special  cases  made  for  them.  This 
has  occasioned  an  outlay  of  about  £50,  at  present  unpaid,  and 
the  Council  ask  for  special  donations  to  defray  the  expenses,  as 
if  the  amount  is  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Society, 
it  will  seriously  hamper  for  some  time  any  improvement  that 
may  be  suggested  in  the  Museum.  The  Council  beg  to  thank 
Mr  Forty  of  Ludlow  for  the  very  untiring  exertions  (gratuitously 
iven)  in  arranging  and  labelling  the  specimens.  The  Council 
eg  also  to  thank  the  Rev  W.  A.  Leighton  for  the  untiring 
energy  displayed  in  labelling  the  whole  of  the  Roman  remains 
and  antiquities  in  the  Museum.  The  Council  have  to  deplore 
the  loss  by  death  of  H.  Johnson,  M.D.,  who  for  so  many  years 
was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Museum.  In  the  last  report  the 
necessity  of  a larger  building  for  the  Museum  was  briefly 
suggested,  and  the  Council  cannot  help  bringing  forward  the 
subject  again  at  this  meeting,  inasmuch  as  the  old  buildings  of 
the  Shrewsbury  School  are  now  for  sale.  The  Council  trust  that 
the  subject  will  be  carefully  considered  at  this  meeting,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  made  to  secure  the  time-honoured  buildings  for 
public  use  in  the  town.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
has  been  somewhat  smaller  than  in  previous  years.  The  Council 
beg  to  thank  those  who  have  given  donations  to  the  Museum,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  Adnitt,  having  been  compelled  (after 
five  years’  service)  by  business  engagements  to  relinquish  the 
routine  duties  of  the  secretaryship,  the  Council  decided  to  unite 
the  office  of  secretary  and  collector,  and  have  appointed  Mr 
Goyne  to  the  vacant  office.  The  Council,  in  conclusion,  beg 
again  to  solicit  donations  of  any  objects  of  interest  relating  to 
the  county. 

The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a balance  of  £25 
Os.  4d.  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  with  subscriptions  in 
arrear  amounting  to  £60. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Allen,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Parson  Smith,  Canon  Butler  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Henry  Johnson, 
deceased ; and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  who  retires  from 
the  Editorial  Committee,  was  made  one  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  Calcott  proposed  and  Mr.  Cortissos  seconded  a motion 
appointing  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  Editorial  Com- 
mitte  for  the  ensuing  year  Messrs.  Askew  Roberts, 
Hubert  Smith,  W.  Phillips,  H.  W.  Adnitt,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Auden.  A vote  of  sympathy  with  the  family  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Johnson  was  proposed  and 
seconded  by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  White.  Votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Forty  of  Ludlow  and  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton  were  also  proposed  and  carried.  In  proposing 
the  latter  Mr.  Adnitt  only  said  what  all  felt,  viz.,  a deep 
regret  at  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton  from 
the  editorship  he  has  so  ably  and  with  so  much  satisfaction 
conducted  during  the  past  four  years.  A discussion 
then  took  place  on  the  ways  and  means  for  acquiring  the 
Grammar  School  property. 
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NOTES. 

SHROPSHIRE  ELECTION  SQUIBS.— As  a rule 
we  are  chary  about  publishing  old  Election  squibs,  because 
we  never  know  how  far  we  may  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
descendants  of  the  parties  lampooned.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  received  a couple  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion of  1832;  one  from  the  Reform  and  the  other  Tory  camp, 
which  politically  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  personally 
can  offend  no  one.  The  first  is  • 

A NEW  SONG. 

YE  Shropshire  men  all, 

Attend  to  the  call, 

And  go  to  the  hustings  with  GORE, 

Let  him  be  the  Man, 

There’s  no  better  plan, 

To  prove  yourselves  stout  to  the  core. 

COTES,  Johnny,  shall  see, 

What  makes  a man  free, 

Is  not  blackguard  abuse  upon  paper  ; 

His  acts  are  absurd, 

He’s  no  Man  of  his  word, 

Tho’  loud  at  the  Hustings  he’ll  vapour. 

COTES,  tied  to  the  stake, 

A grand  baiting  will  make ; 

We’ll  laugh  at  his  talking  so  big  : 

For  last  on  the  Poll, 

He’ll  be,  on  my  soul, 

And  stupid  will  look  as  a Pig. 

Then  GORE  ! in  a bumper, 

Boys  give  him  a Plumper  ! 

Those  who  wish  well  to  his  cause  : 

He’s  staunch  and  he’s  hearty, 

He’s  a Man  of  ro  party, 

But  those  who  respect  England’s  laws.. 

This  bears  the  imprint  of  “ W.  Price,  Printer,  Oswestry.” 
The  next,  issued  from  the  press  of  “S.  Roberts,”  of 
Oswestry,  has  a pictorial  heading  representing  a negro  in 
chains 

NO  MORE  SLAVERY. 

A Song. — No  Major  Gore. — Tune. 

Ar  hyd  y Nos. 

Shout,  ye  freemen  of  Salopia— No  Major  Gore; 

Like  Carnarvon  and  Drogheda— No  Major  Gore; 

English  freemen,  join  the  chorus 
Major  Gore  is  no  one  of  us 
Turn  the  Major  into  Minus- 

No  Major  Gore ! 

Shout,  from  Hawkstone  to  the  Breythyn— No  Major  Gore ; 

From  Oswestry  to  the  Wrekin— No  Major  Gore ; 

Rise  and  save  your  Country’s  glory, 

Say  it  shall  no  more  be  Tory 
Always  “ Grey,”  but  never  “ Gory”— 

No  Major  Gore ! 

Shout,  in  spite  of  Tory  foe-men -No  Major  Gore ; 

Vote  like  free  and  honest  yeomen— No  Major  Gore ; 

Never  quit  your  colours,  never, 

Long  and  strong  and  altogether 
Pull  and  poll  for  “ Cotes  for  Ever  !” 

No  Major  Gore ! 

These  spirited  lines  from  the  Liberal  camp  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jenkyn, 
who  was  minister  of  the  Old  Chapel,  Oswestry,  at  the 
time  of  the  contest. 

PENILLION  SINGING. — A little  work  entitled 
Nature's  Byepatln  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  the  accomplished  editor  of  Science 
Gossip.  Dipping  into  this  most  fascinating  book  the  other 
day  I came  upon  a charming  little  sketch  of  social  life  in 


Wales.  The  episode  narrated  is  interesting  in  itself  as  a 
comment  on  Welsh  manners  in  1880  by  a cultured  English- 
man : but,  as  the  observer  points  out  the  intimate  con- 
nection the  customs  of  to-day  have  with  a very  distant 
past,  the  paragraph  I extract  may  very  fitly  claim  a 
place  in  Bye-gones.  D.  J. 

At  Festiniog  there  are  several  extensive  slate  quarries, the 
principal  of  which  is  that  known  as  the  ‘ 1 Palmerston  ” 
quarry.  As  a rule  the  larger  of  these  quarries  are  worked 
into  the  solid  rock  in  a horse-shoe  form,  all  the  terracfs 
being  thus  worked  together.  The  number  of  new 
houses,  and  the  apparent  air  of  prosperity  seen  at 
Festiniog  at  once  indicate  to  the  visitor  the  number 
of  people  here  employed.  They  are  of  course 
chiefly  Welsh,  and  one  incident  struck  us  very  much 
while  staying  at  an  hotel  there.  The  evening  was 
terribly  wet,  too  wet  to  go  out  : and  the  time 
hung  heavily  on  our  hands.  A large  company  had 
gathered  in  the  smoke  room,  principally  of  the  slate- quarry- 
men  ; and  these  were  being  entertained  by  performances 
on  the  Welsh  harp.  One  man  whose  mobile  face  vividly 
showed  the  slightest  feeling  that  crossed  his  mind  was 
sieging  in  Welsh, — or  rather  was  chanting  or  intoning  some 
lengthy  lay.  The  whole  company  looked  on  with  much 
interest,  and  presently  this  increased  to  real  excitement, 
so  that  every  now  and  then  the  vocalist  was  interrupted  by 
their  repeated  cries  of  applause  or  indignatiou.  The  singer 
himself  grew  intensely  excited,  his  eyes  were  starting,  his 
mouth  almost  foamed,  and  as  if  the  strong  expressions  of  his 
face  were  not  able  to  help  him  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
ideas,  his  hand  violently  gesticulated,  and  his  whole  body 
quivered  with  emotion  from  head  to  foot.  We  never  saw 
a sight  like  it  before  ; it  was  as  if  one  of  the  ancient  bards 
had  risen  from  the  dead  to  go  through  one  of  his  perform- 
ances at  a modern  hotel ! We  observed  that  his  voice 
rose  in  cadences  : and  that  at  regular  poetical  intervals 
alliteration  was  employed  instead  of  rhyme.  On  enquiry 
as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  entertainment  we  found  ifc 
was  extemporaneous ; that  the  singer  had  been  including 
in  his  song  all  the  events  of  the  town  and  the  proceedings 
at  the  slate  quarry  ; and  that  his  recitation  had  been  com- 
posed as  he  proceeded.  It  was  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
“ restorations”  of  the  ancient  bards — of  the  first  birth  of 
poetry  when  poetical  feet  was  all  that  was  required— that 
we  ever  listened  to  ; and  it  was  all  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause the  vocalist  was  an  ignorant  man,  unable  to  speak 
English,  who  had  unconsciously  resting  on  his  shoulders 
the  garment  of  the  ancient  British  bards  ! — ( Nature's  Bye - 
paths , p.  100.) 

EDWARD  LLWYD,  THE  ANTIQUARY.— I 
have  noticed  how  readers  of  LI wyd’s  works  quote  the  1760 
edition  of  “ Lithophylacii  Britannici”  as  though  it  were 
the  one  published  by  the  Author  himself.  This  is  a mistake, 
for  th e first  edition  was  published  in  1699,  and  is  not  so 
well  known  as  that  of  1760,  which  was  published  by 
Huddesford.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Llwyd  only  printed  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
of  the  first  edition,  and  many  of  these,  which  I have  seen, 
are  not  perfect,  some  of  the  plates  being  torn,  and  in  other 
instances,  portions  of  the  text  have  been  cut  out,  as  if 
they  had  been  used  for  “copy.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  author  differs  from  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  well  known 
views  upon  Fossils ; indeed  Plot  would  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Cud  worth,  as  given  in  his  “ In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe,”  published  1678,  and 
although  I know  that  Llwyd  is  often  wrong.it  is  noticeable 
that  he  dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  that  he  always 
laboured  to  get  at  the  truth,  in  support  of  his  own  opinions. 

Glan-Sevebn. 
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OSWESTRY  MARKETS  AND  FAIRS.— Oswes- 
try March  Fair  used  to  be  a great  event  in  the  year  ; but 
if  we  may  judge  from  newspaper  reports  the  crowding 
and  crushing  and  inconvenience  on  the  streets,  where  the 
markets  were  held,  were  not  worse  than  the  absurdly  in- 
convenient market  places  that  have  been  known  to  this 
generation.  At  the  fair  of  the  15th  March,  1837,  “some 
of  the  ‘ Circuit ; gents  did  business  during  the  day,  par- 
ticularly one  who  mounted  a horse  worth  £18  to  try  him, 
which  he  galloped  off  with.  A young  woman  was  eased  of 
£25,  the  produce  of  articles  sold.  It  was  pleasing  to  see 
the  Mayor  walking  through  the  streets  at  night,  for  some 
time  alone,  probably  to  see  persons  do  their  duty,  who 
were  on  the  watch  in  the  fair.  Nine  or  ten  huge  caravans 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  corn  market  [Bailey  Head].  The 
noise  of  the  music,  din,  and  turbulence  of  the  contending 
showmen,  were  very  annoying  to  persons  on  business.” 
Now-a-days  we  have  cleared  the  streets  on  fair  days,  and 
are  good  enough  to  love  our  neighbours  more  than  our- 
selves, for  we  tax  ourselves  to  provide  those  who  don’t  pay 
rates  with  shops  in  our  Market-halls.  Fair  Trade. 


QUERIES , 

JOHN  AP  THOMAS. — Can  anyone  give  readers 
of  Bye-gones  some  account  of  the  above,  who  was  a Friend 
residing  in  Merionethshire  at  the  period  of  their  suffering 
for  Conscience  sake  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ? 
He  is  described  as  of  “ Llantherval,  near  Bala,”  and  some 
of  his  family  emigrated.*  Meirion. 

CAENISTINY. — I have  just  seen,  at  the  house  of 
a friend,  a volume  of  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections , con- 
taining a list  of  the  Monumental  Inscriptions  found  in 
Oswestry  Church  during  the  process  of  restoration.  One 
of  these  records  the  death  of  the  child  of  1 ‘ Antoney  Poole 
of  Caenistiny,  county  of  Merioneth,  clerk,”  in  1749. 
Where  is  Caenistiny  ? Meirion. 

THE  OLD  WELSH  PLOUGH.— The  following 
anecdote  was  quoted  forty  years  ago  from  “Loudon’s  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Agriculture”  in  one  of  the  magazines  : — “The 
Welsh  plough  is  one  of  the  most  awkward,  unmeaning 
tools  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country ; but  the 
Rotherham  and  other  improved  ploughs  are  coming  into 
general  use.  A gentleman,  a naval  officer  in  Cardigan- 
shire, introduced  the  light  Rotherham,  and  insisted  on  his 
ploughmen  using  them.  As  soon  as  he  turned  his  back, 
the  new  ploughs  were  dismissed  the  service,  and  the  old 
ones  brought  into  the  field.  One  day,  in  a rage,  he  com- 
mitted the  old  ploughs  to  the  flames,  and  set  the  new  ones 
a-going.  Afterwards,  taking  a ride  to  cool  himself,  and 
returning,  he  found  the  new  ploughs  in  the  ditch,  and  old 
ploughs,  borrowed  from  the  neighbours,  at  work  : the 
master  then  thinking  it  useless  to  persevere,  gave  up  the 
contest.  ‘I  have,’  said  he,  ‘seen  various  kinds  of  human 
beings,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  but  none  so  obsti- 
nately bent  on  old  usages  as  Wales.’  ” In  what  did  the  old 
Welsh  plough  differ  from  those  used  in  England  ? North. 

REPLIES. 

SHROPSHIRE  MEDICINES.  (Feb.  1,  1882).— 
In  an  advertisement  dated  Feb.,  1835,  “The  Real” 
Beeton's  British  Oil  is  announced  as  “restored  to  the 
public.”  The  advertisers  said  a spurious  article  at  a 
lower  price  had  of  late  been  very  commonly  sold  for  the 
“genuine  and  incomparable  mineral  balsam,”  which  was 
“exclusively  manufactured  from  mineral  substance  dis- 
covered, in  Shropshire  only,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.”  It  would  seem  from  the  advertisement,  that 
an  extra  refined  variety  of  this  oil  was  to  be  taken  in- 
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wardly  for  Liver  complaints,  and  a coarser  concoction  was 
to  be  rubbed  on  for  bruises  and  the  like,  including  “ that 
dreadful  Complaint  known  by  the  Name  of  Scald  Head.” 
On  the  8th of  Feb.,  1835,  the  death  is  announced  of  “ the 
celebrated  Doctor  William  Smith,  at  Upton  Magna  Hall, 
the  proprietor  of  the  invaluable  Ploughman's  Drops ; 
who  will  for  ages  be  renowned  for  the  extraordinary  cures 
performed  by  his  medicine.”  Scrobbes  Byrig. 

PLOUGHING  WITH  OXEN.  (Feb.  1,  1882).— 
“ D. J.”  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  statement  that  thi3 
system  “ has  been  quite  discontinued  in  this  country,”  as  I 
myself  at  Easter  last  saw  ar  team  of  oxen  at  work  in  a 
field  between  Upton-on-Severn  and  Tewkesbury. 

A.G.P. 

LEWIS  JONES  OF  OSWESTRY  (Feb.  1,  1882). 
In  mentioning  Lewis  Jones  as  successor  to  John  Probert 
in  the  Office  of  Town  Clerk  of  Oswestry,  Jarco  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  title  of  “ Esquire  ” in  those 
days  was  so  rigidly  observed  that  even  attorneys  were 
only  designated  “ gents.”  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
on  his  monument  greater  latitude  was  allowed,  the  de- 
parted was  dubbed  with  the  title  now-a-days  so  common, 
and  (to  use  a common  phrase)  “so  greatly  affected  by  the 
vulgar.”  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  inscription  in 
question,  and  which  was  placed  in  the  Oswestry  Old 
Church: — “1812.  In  Memory  of  Lewis  Jones,  Esq.  for 
fourteen  years  town-clerk  of  Oswestry.  He  died  June  5th 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  This  tablet  was  erected  by 
the  Corporation  of  this  town  in  token  of  their  affectionate 
remembrance  of  a man  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  and  for  his  readiness 
in  imparting  that  knowledge  with  a view  to  prevent 
litigation  among  his  neighbours.”  Oswald. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Proposed  Purchase  of  the  Old  Shrewsbury 
Grammar  School.  — On  Friday  a meeting  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Shropshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society  was  held  in 
the  Mayor’s  Court,  Shrewsbury,  to  further  consider  the 
proposal  to  purchase  the  old  Grammar  School,  and  vest  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Butler.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Alderman 
White,  and  carried  unanimously,  “ That  this  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be  at  once  taken  for  the 
purchase  of  Shrewsbury  School  buildings ; that  such  build- 
ings, when  bought,  should  be  vested  in  the  Corporation  of 
the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  ; that  such  buildings  should  be 
used  for  public  purposes  only,  and,  as  far  as  accommoda- 
tion can  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  therein  a 
free  museum,  library,  and  reading  room.” — On  the  motion 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Allen,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  it 
was  resolved  “That  an  appeal  be  drawn  up,  and  circulated, 
soliciting  donations  for  the  object  in  view.”— It  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Auden,  and  resolved,  “That  various  gentlemen,  including 
the  following  M.P.’s,  Viscount  Newport,  M.P.,  Sir  Bald- 
wyn  Leighton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  J E.  Severne,  M.P.,  Mr 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  Mr  H.  Robertson,  M.P.,  Mr  C. 
C.  Cotes,  M.P.,  be  added  to  the  committee.”— On  the 
motion  of  Mr  Oldroyd,  seconded  by  Alderman  White,  it 
was  resolved  “ That  Mr  T.  Maynard  How  be  asked  to  act 
as  treasurer,  and  Mr  E.  Creswell  Peele  and  Mr  H.  W. 
Adnitt  as  honorary  secretaries  to  the  fund.” — It  was 
further  resolved  “That  the  enlarged  Committee  meet  the 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  appointed  as  early  as  may 
be  convenient  to  both  Committees.” 
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THE  SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer , Feb.  15,  1882.) 

[We  have  received  the  following  letters  in  reference  to 
the  communication  by  our  correspondent  Jarco  last 
week. — Ed.] 

“ A Member  ” writes  : — 

So  far  there  has  been  a lack  of  interest  manifested  when 
we  compare  the  gatherings  of  the  Shropshire  with  those  of 
kindred  societies.  For  instance,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Feb.  3rd,  there  was  not  a single  vice-president  present. 
Out  of  a Council  of  twenty-six  only  ten  attended  ; to  say 
nothing  of  the  absence  of  members  generally.  It  is  not  so 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Powys-land  Club,  and  this,  I take 
it,  is  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  its  indefatigable 
editor  and  secretary  (Mr.  Morris  Jones)  and  the  lively  in- 
terest the  noble  president  (the  Earl  of  Powis)  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  With  a president  who  presides 
and  an  enthusiastic  secretary,  the  Montgomeryshire 
Society  has  become  wonderfully  successful.  In  Shrop- 
shire the  field  is  far  wider  and  richer, and  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  Society  should  not  be  equally  popular. 

Sir, — The  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas,  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Powysland  Club  on  Oct.  2,  1879,  said,  “ He 
would  suggest,  with  regard  to  Parochial  Histories,  which 
were  of  very  great  value  and  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
several  parishes,  that  a certain  number  of  copies  of  them 
might  be  printed  in  a separate  form.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  annual  volume. 
They  would  prize  it  none  the  less,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  parishes  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
an  account  of  those  parishes,  in  an  inexpensive  and  handy 
form.” 

Mr.  Thomas’s  idea  was  that  the  profits  arising  on  the  sale 
of  such  separate  issues  should  be  devoted  towards  purchas- 
ing books  for  a reference  library  ; and  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  a society  where  large  sums  are  not  voted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  “stuffed  birds”  and  other  unconsidered  trifles, 
he  was  right ; but  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Council  of  the  Shropshire  Society,  that  the  funds  should 
go  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  expert  who  copied  the 
parish  books  and  monuments,  where  such  a work  could 
not  be  accomplished  as  a labour  of  love.  There  are  surely 
men  competent  in  most  parishes  for  such  an  employment, 
aid  who  would  for  a small  sum  assist  in  this  good  work. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  in  many 
towns  gentlemen  with  the  means  and  the  ability  com- 
bined who  could  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  in  reference  to  the  Oswestry  Corporation 
documents  ; but  if  some  active  member  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  Society  in  each  town  set  himself  resolutely 
work,  he  might  easily  obtain  subscriptions  t > pay  for 
copying  the  borough  records.  In  all  cases — boroughs  and 
rural  parishes — every  subscriber  of  a certain  amount 
shmld  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  Reprint  of  the  local 
history  in  which  he  is  interested.  A.  Powxsian. 


Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.— We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Rev  W.  A.  Leighton  will  still  act  as  editor 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  “ Shropshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society.”  From  the  report  of  the  recent 
annual  meeting  our  readers  would  gather  that  he  had 
retired,  and  the  editorship  was  put  in  Commission. 


Mr  Shields  has  just  completed  a series  of  stained  windows 
for  the  chapel  at  Eaton  Hall.  They  illustrate  the  Te 
Deum.  The  groups  of  martyrs  include  Bishop  Patteson 
andRasalana,  a Malagasy  woman. 

Mr  Robert  Jasper  More  of  Linley,  High  Sheriff  of 
Shropshire,  was  admitted  and  sworn  a burgess  of  Shrews- 
bury recently.  Mr  More  claims  from  his  grandfather, 
Robert  More,  Esq.,  of  Linley,  who  was  sworn  in  1795  ; his 
father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frederick,  having  omitted  to 
take  up  his  freedom. 

Mr.  Paxton  Hood  has  made  a discovery  which  many 
more  experienced  archaeological  authorities  have  sought 
after,  and  failed  in  the  search.  In  a life  of  the  Rev. 
Christmas  Evans,  he  has  recently  written,  he  tells  us  that 
there  still  exists  in  Caermarthenshire  “the  Sin  Eater,”  a 
personage  once  universal  in  Wales.  We  thought  that 
belief  was  finally  scotched  in  the  Academy  discussion  a few 
years  ago.  Such  an  accommodating  official  does  not  and 
never  did  exist  in  Wales,  and  the  only  authority  (?)  for 
supposing  that  one  ever  existed  on  the  borders  was  old 
Aubrey,  who  tells  of  a “ leane,  hungry  raskel  ” in  Here- 
fordshire. 

The  Late  Sir  William  Henry  Clerke.— Sir  William 
Henry  Clerke  of  Mertyn  Hall,  Flintshire,  died  on  Wed- 
nesday, at  his  residence  in  South  EatoD-place,  London,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Henry  Clerke,  formerly  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Flint,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Watkin  Kenrick, 
of  Mertyn  Hall,  and  was  born  at  Clonmel  in  the  year  1822. 
He  succeeded  as  tenth  baronet  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1861,  and  was  a principal  clerk  in  the  Treasury.  The 
late  baronet,  who  was  a deputy-lieutenant  for  Flintshire, 
married  in  1849  Georgina,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Gosling 
of  Botleys,  Surrey,  by  whom  he  has  left  a family.  He  is 
succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  son,  William  Francis, 
who  was  born  in  1856.  Sir  William  once  resided  near 
Oswestry,  and  took  some  interest  in  local  affairs.  The 
baronetcy  dates  from  1660,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest 
existing. 
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NOTES. 

SHREWSBURY  AND  LONDON  COACHES.- 
The  Old  London  and  Salop  Machine. — In  Two  days,  twice 
a week,  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season.  Sets  out 
from  the  Red  Lion,  Shrewsbury,  every  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  from  London  the  same 
nights,  will  arrive  at  London  and  Shrewsbury  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  evenings.  Ingoing  up  breakfast  at  Wolver- 
hampton, dine  at  Coventry,  and  lie  at  Dunchurch,  where 
the  coaches  meet  and  Return.  Prices,  to  Shifnal  4s., 
Wolverhampton  7s.,  Walsall  9s.,  Coventry,  16s.,  London 
£1 10s, 

London  and  Shrewsbury.  Modern  Machine  on  Steel 
Springs. — Through  Shifnal,  Wolverhampton,  BilstOD, 
Wednesbury,  Westbromwich,  Birmingham,  Stratford, 
and  Oxford.  Starts  at  8 in  the  evening,  arrives  in  London 
on  the  following  evenings. 

London  and  Shrewsbury  Flying  Waggon. — In  Four  Days 
and  a Half.  The  Slow  Waggon  goes  as  usual. 

The  Worcester  and  Shrewsbury  Flying  Machine. — On 
Steel  Springs,  and  quite  in  Modern  Taste.  In  one  Day. 
Twice  a week. 

The  above  appear  as  advertisements  in  Wood’s  British 
Gazetteer  And  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  for  January  8,  1774. 

T.W.H. 
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DISAPPEARANCES. — A writer  in  Household 
Words  for  June  7, 1851,  says  :— 

“When  I was  a child,  I was  sometimes  permitted  to 
accompany  a relation  to  drink  tea  with  a very  clever  old 
lady,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty— or,  so  I thought  then  ; 
I now  think  she,  perhaps,  was  only  about  seventy.  She 
was  lively  and  intelligent,  and  had  seen  and  known  much 
that  was  worth  narrating.  She  was  a cousin  of  the  Sneyds, 
the  family  whence  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  two  of  his  wives  ; 
had  known  Major  Andrfe;  had  mixed  in  the  old  Whig 
Society  that  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
* Buff  and  Blue  Mrs.  Crewe  ’ gathered  round  them  ; her 
father  had  been  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  the  lovely 
Miss  Linley.  I name  these  facts  to  show  that  she  was 
too  intelligent  and  cultivated  by  association,  as  well  as  by 
natural  powers,  to  lend  an  over-easy  credence  to  the  marvel- 
lous ; and  yet  I have  heard  her  relate  stories  of  disappear- 
ances which  haunted  my  imagination  longer  than  any  tale  of 
wonder.  One  of  her  stories  was  this  Her  father’s  estate 
lay  in  Shropshire,  and  his  park  gates  opened  right  on  to 
a scattered  village  of  which  he  was  landlord.  The  houses 
formed  a straggling  irregular  street — here  a garden,  next 
a gable  end  of  a farm,  there  a row  of  cottages,  and  so  on. 
Now,  at  the  end  house  or  cottage  lived  a very  respectable 
man  and  his  wife.  They  were  well-known  in  the  village, 
and  were  esteemed  for  the  patient  attention  which  they 
paid  to  the  husband’s  father,  a paralytic  old  man.  In 
winter  his  chair  was  near  the  fire  ; in  summer  they  carried 
him  out  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine,  and  to  receive  what  placid  amusement  he 
could  from  watching  the  little  passings  to  and  fro  of  the 
villagers.  He  could  not  move  from  his  bed  to  his  chair 
without  help.  One  hot  and  sultry  June  day,  all  the 
village  turned  out  to  the  hay-fields.  Only  the  very  old 
and  the  very  young  remained.  The  old  father  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  was  carried  out  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  that 
afternoon  as  usual,  and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  went 
to  the  hay-making.  But  when  they  came  home  in  the 
early  evening,  their  paralysed  father  had  disappeared— 
was  gone  ! and  from  that  day  forwards,  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  him.  The  old  lady  who  told  this  story, 
said  with  the  quietness  that  always  marked  the  simplicity 
of  her  narration  that  every  inquiry  which  her  father  could 
make  was  made,  and  that  it  could  never  be  accounted  for. 
No  one  had  observed  any  stranger  in  the  village  ; no  small 
household  robbery,  to  which  the  old  man  might  have  been 
supposed  an  obstacle,  had  been  committed  in  his  son’s 
dwelling  that  afternoon.  The  son  and  daughter-in-law 
(noted  too  for  their  attention  to  the  helpless  father)  had 
been  a-field  among  all  the  neighbours  the  whole  of  the 
time.  In  short  it  never  was.  accounted  for ; and  left  a 
painful  impression  on  many  minds.” 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  say  who  the  Shropshire  lady 
was  ? The  writer,  after  narrating  another  disappearance 
in  Lincolnshire,  goes  on  to  say  :— 

“ The  same  tradition  hangs  about  an  old  deserted  Welsh 
Hall  standing  in  a wood  near  Festiniog ; there,  too,  the 
bridegroom  was  sent  for  to  give  audience  to  a stranger  on 
his  vjedding  day,  and  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  from  that  time  ; but  there,  they  tell  in  addition,  that 
the  bride  lived  long,— that  she  passed  her  three-score 
years  and  ten,  but  that  daily  during  all  those  years,  while 
there  was  light  of  sun  or  moon  to  lighten  the  earth,  she 
sat  watching,— watching  at  one  particular  window  which 
commanded  a view  of  the  approach  to  the  house.  Her 
whole  faculties,  her  whole  mental  powers,  became  ab- 
sorbed in  that  weary  watching ; long  before  she  died.,  she 
was  childish,  and  only  conscious  of  one  wish — to  sit. in 
that  long  high  window,  and  watch  the  road  along  which 


he  might  come.  She  was  as  faithful  as  Evangeline,  if 
pensive,  and  inglorious.” 

Perhaps  some  reader  will  be  able  to  name  the  hall  at 
Festiniog  referred  to  here,  and  give  us  something  more 
about  the  tradition  ? North. 


QUERIES. 

A WELSHMAN  IN  FRANCE.— Can  any  reader 
refer  me  to  the  origin  of  a legend  or  tradition  of  a Welsh- 
man who  once  found  his  way  into  France,  and  losing 
himself  in  a wood  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Brittany,  was 
terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a wild  boar  ? The 
story  goes  that  the  Welshman  ran  into  an  empty  hut,  the 
door  of  which  had  been  left  open,  and  the  boar  followed  ; 
on  which  the  Welshman  came  out  and  shut  the  door. 
Thereupon  the  King  and  his  retainers,  who  were  hunt- 
ing, appeared  on  the  scene,  and  called  to  the  Welshman 
in  English  (finding  he  could  not  speak  French)  to  know 
if  he  had  seen  the  boar?  He  replied  “If  you  mean  a 
little  pig  that  ran  this  way,  I took  him  by  the  tail  and 
threw  him  into  that  hut.”  The  Frenchmen  opened  the 
door  and  killed  the  beast,  and  the  King,  astonished  at  the 
Welshman’s  prowess,  made  him  a member  of  his  body 
guard.  In  course  of  time  his  fellows  became  jealous,  and 
secretly  offered  a reward  to  any  one  who  would  challenge 
the  Welshman  to  single  combat.  A champion  was  found 
and  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  parties  met — 
amidst  a large  concourse  of  spectators — the  Frenchman 
armed  with  his  sword,  and  the  Welshman  provided  with 
a pick-axe  and  shovel  as  well.  On  arriving  at  the  tryst- 
ing  place  the  Welshman  threw  off  his  coat,  and  began  to 
dig  a trench.  They  asked  him  what  that  was  for  ? and 
he  replied  “ Oh,  him  always  digs  a grave  to  bury  a man  in 
before  him  fights  him  ! ” on  hearing  which  the  French 
hero  ran  away,  and  the  Welshman  was  no  more  molested. 

Taffy. 

A WELSH  DREAM. — In  the  papers  some  three 
or  four  months  ago  1 saw  a curious  account  of  a dream, 
written  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Trevor,  from  Penmon  Vicarage, 
Beaumaris.  Unfortunately  I did  not  preserve  the  cutting 
and  place  it  in  my  scrap  book — as  is  my  usual  course — 
but  I may  say,  from  memory,  that  the  gist  of  the  story 
was  that  a clergyman  in  North  Wales  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  dreamt  he  was  out  with  a party  when  one  of  their 
number  shot  a woodcock.  The  next  day,  when  out  for  a 
walk,  the  clergyman  told  of  his  dream  to  a companion, 
and  as  he  did  so  a gamekeeper  crossed  their  path.  The 
clergyman  recognized  the  spot  as  the  one  he  had  visited  in 
his  dream,  and  at  the  moment  the  keeper  shot  a woodcock  ! 
What  made  it  the  more  remarkable  was  that  woodcocks, 
they  all  supposed,  had  left  the  neighbourhood  some  weeks 
earlier.  I told  this  story  by  my  fireside  the  other  evening, 
when  a friend  remarked  that  it  reminded  him  of  a dream 
told  in  the  memoir  of  some  Welshman  or  other,  in  which 
the  dream  was  the  means  of  saving  a human  being’s  life. 
Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  the  recorded  dream  ? 

Tell. 

A WELSH  ANAGRAMMATIST. — In  a paper  on 
“Anagrams  ” published  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal , 
Apr.  2,  1842,  the  writer  says,  “ When  it  was  found  that 
‘James  Charles  Stewart,’  the  baptismal  designation  of 
James  I.,  was  convertible  into  ‘ claims  Arthur’s  seat,’  it 
was  seriously  said,  that  * this  shows  his  undoubted  right- 
ful claim  to  the  monarchy  of  Britain,  as  successor  to  the 
valorous  King  Arthur.’  The  anagram  in  question  was 
the  production  of  a Welshman  named  Owen,  famous  for 
these  sort  of  things,  and  was  prophetically  made  before 
James  came  to  the  English  throne.”  The  writer  goes  on 
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to  say  that  “Owen,  the  learned  Welshman  referred  to, 
had  a happy  knack  of  making  his  anagrams  epigrams,  and 
sometimes,  in  two  lines,  contrived  to  turn  one  word  half 
a dozen  ways.  As  he  wrote  in  Latin,  and  as,  in  translation,  ' 
the  anagrams  are  necessarily  lost,  we  content  ourselves  j 
with  giving  an  humble  imitation  of  one ; in  which,  with 
the  help  of  a so,  something  like  his  plan  will  be  made 
manifest, 

‘ Since  brevity  of  speech  so  charms  the  ear, 

Let  no  verbosity  in  thine  appear.’ 

But  Owen  could  manage  the  matter  without  coupling  two 
words,  and  all  due  laud  be  accordingly  given  to  him  for 
his  ingenuity.”  Who  was  Owen,  and  did  he  write  any  of 
his  epigrams  in  Welsh  ? North. 


REPLIES. 

JOHN  AP  THOMAS  (Feb.  15,  1882).— Dr. 
Levick  somewhere  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880  gave  | 
a lecture  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
“ John  ap  Thomas  and  his  friends,  or  the  early  history  of  I 
Merion.”  This  lecture  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Society’s  magazine,  and  a portion  of  it  was  reprinted  in 
The  Friend , a journal  published  in  Philadelphia.  From  j 
the  latter  I make  up  a reply  to  the  query  of  Meirion. 

The  lecturer  commences  by  describing  a portion  of  the  ; 
route  along  the  great  central  railway  traversed  by  “Phila-  j 
delphians  daily  in  the  summer  months  from  the  city  to 
Bryn  Mawr  or  further,”  and  thus  refers  to  the  localities  | 
“ Berwyn  bears  the  name  of  a range  of  mountains,  which 
for  more  than  thirty  miles  constitutes  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  in 
Wales. — Bryn  Mawr , the  great  hill,  gets  its  name  from  j 
Bryn  Mawr,  the  old  Welsh  home  of  Rowland  Ellis,^  a j 
devoted  member  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  j 
and  one  of  the  earliest  owners  of  land  in  this  vicinity,—  j 
Wynnewood  commemorates  the  name  of  Thomas  Wynne,  | 
the  physician  and  friend  of  William  Penn,  and  the  home  of  ; 
his  descendants. — Radnor  but  repeats  the  old  name  of 
Radnor  in  Wales,  and  Hctverford  (Aber-fford=the  ford 
of  the  confluence),  tells  the  story  that  it  was  from  Haver- 
ford  West,  in  South  Wales,  the  early  settlers  in  this 
vicinity  came  ; while  Merion,  in  the  New  World,  takes 
up  and  in  itself  continues  a name  which  has  had  a 
topographical  meaning  for  more  than  a thousand  years. 
Meirion,  as  it  is  often  written,  in  the  old  provincial 
records,  is  but  a slight  modification  of  the  name  of  the 
British  Prince  who  . . . gave  his  name  to  his  own 

domain,  which  it  has  since  retained,  and  which,  as 
Merionethshire,  has  been  a county  of  North  Wales  since 
the  year  of  our  era  1284.  It  was  from  Merionethshire  that 
the  settlers  on  the  land  which  now  lies  north  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  near  Philadelphia,  chiefly  came”  ; and 
it  is  of  some  of  them  that  Dr.  Levick  writes  ; his  infor- 
mation being  derived  from  papers  taken  to  the  New  World 
by  the  emigrants  themselves. 

For  many  years,  we  are  told,  after  they  arrived  at 
Pennsylvania,  “many  of  the  Welsh  Friends  retained  their 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  the  British  language.  A 
memorial  concerning  Edward  Reese  and  his  wife,  states 
that  their  ministry  was  generally  given  in  the  Welsh 
language.  So  too  with  others  of  the  early  settlers.” 
John  ap  Thomas  became  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  1672,  Hugh  Roberts,  his  neighbour,  says  of 
him,  “ He  came  to  Friends’  Meeting  and  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  God’s  truths,  and  he  gave  up  in  obedience  to 
the  Heavenly  Father’s  call,  though  it  was  a time  of  great 
suffering;  the  first  two  meetings  he  was  at  he  was  fined 
£15,  for° which  the  informer  took  from  him  two  oxen,  and 


a horse  that  was  valued  to  be  worth  £11,  and  returned 
nothing  back.” 

Several  extracts  are  given  from  the  MS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  John  ap  Thomas,  and  his  death 
is  thus  recorded  “ Our  dear  father,  John  ap  Thomas,  of 
Llaithgwm,  in  the  commot  of  Penllyn,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  in  North  Wales,  departed  this  life  the  3d  day 
of  the  3d  month,  1683,  being  the  5th  day  of  the  week,  and 
was  buryed  at  Friends’  burying  place  at  Hafod-vadog,  in 
the  said  commot  and  county  ye  5th  of  ye  said  month.” 

I hope  to  return  to  the  subject  another  week,  and  give 
some  further  accounts  of  the  descendants.  Puritan. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Church  Standard  contains  a view  of  the  Rossett 
Cocoa  House. 

Professor  Rhys’s  edition  of  Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales  is 
said  to  be  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Many  will 
look  forward  to  its  publication  with  consi  derable  interest. 

Last  month  we  called  attention  to  a fine  likeness  of  Mr 
George  Macdonald  in  the  Sunday  Magazine.  This  month 
we  have  one,  quite  as  well  executed,  of  our  Shropshire 
authoress,  Miss  “Hesba  Stretton.” 

Lady  Martin,  who  is  better  kaown  to  playgoers  as  Miss 
Helen  Faucit,  has  reprinted  in  a little  volume  “for  strictly 
private  circulation,”  a revised  edition  of  her  papers  “On 
Juliet,”  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Blackwoods 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  announces  that  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  management  of  the 
Welsh  Schools  at  Ashford,  the  usual  dinner  on  St.  David’s 
Day  will  not  be  held  this  year. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Season,  in  connection  with 
the  “Academia  of  the  Catholic  Religion,”  was  held  at  the 
Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  on  Feb.  24,  when  Mr. 
Howel  W.  Lloyd  (a  name  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers) 
read  a paper  on  “The  Historical  Testimony  to  the  Life 
and  Martyrdom  of  S.  Winifrede.” 

A curious  instance  of  rejuvenescent  eyesight  is  given  by 
a contemporary.  An  old  lady,  aged  eighty-four,  living  at 
Llynfaes,  near  Llangefni,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
obliged  to  use  spectacles,  has  now  recovered  the  sight  of 
her  youth,  and  is  able  to  read  the  smallest  print  with  ease 
without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

The  MS.  collections  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton  are 
to  be  sold  by  auction  in  the  spring,  unless  in  the  meantime 
the  whole  collection  is  purchased  by  some  public  library. 
Notes  and  Queries  says  they  contain  the  labours  of  the 
lifetime  of  the  greatest  antiquary  of  our  time,  and  it  would 
be  a great  pity  if  they  were  dispersed,  because  the  volumes 
are  full  of  cross  references.  The  minuteness  and  accuracy 
with  which  Mr.  Ey ton’s  proofs  are  worked  out  can  only 
be  realized  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  method 
employed  in  his  Domesday  studies  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset.  The  whole  collection  fills  about  fifty  volumes, 
written  in  a character  so  minute  and  precise  that  many 
readers  will  require  a magnifying  glass. 

In  “The  Marches  of  Wales,”  a pamphlet  reprinted 
from  the  “ Archaeologia  Cambrensis,”  Sir  George  Duckett 
has  brought  together  much  out-of-the-way  information. 
He  states  that  “ The  Marches  originated  in  the  conquest 
by  certain  Norman  barons  of  portions  of  Wales  conter- 
minous with  England,”  and  that  in  process  of  time  they 
tended  to  form  a defensive  barrier  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh.  Their  extent  is  a difficult  question  ; but  we 
can  hardly  agree  with  him  that  the  border  counties,  both 
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of  Wales  and  England,  '‘may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  at 
one  time  constituted  the  marches,”  for  whilst  this  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  the  Welsh  border  counties  and  the 
more  southern  English  ones,  Cheshire,  although  a border 
county,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  included  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales.  Indeed  a large  part  of  what  was 
subsequently  Flintshire  (one  of  the  shires  created  out  of 
the  Welsh  Marches  by  Henry  VIII.)  was  originally  part 
of  Cheshire.  A list  of  the  Lords  President  of  Wales  and 
the  Marches  concludes  this  interesting  pamphlet. — The 
Athenceum. 

CARREG  CADFAN. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advert izei\  Feb.  22.) 

Sir, — As  I,  at  the  request  of  an  eminent  Welsh 
archaeologist,  lately  had  the  honour  to  address  a letter  to 
the  antiquarian  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  regarding 
the  preservation  of  the  above-named  interesting  relic,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  following  very  courteous  com- 
munication which  I have  received  from  the  Vicar  of  Towyn, 
and  which  I have  received  his  permission  to  pub- 
lish, may  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  anxious  that  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  Welsh  inscribed  stones  should  be 
carefully  preserved. — I am,  &c.,  Charles  J.  Davies, 
(copy). 

The  Vicarage,  Towyn,  Merioneth,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday  and  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
interest,  as  expressed  in  your  letter,  in  “ Carreg  Cadfan.” 
I have  endeavoured  to  see  that  no  harm  should  befall  this  in- 
teresting stone  during  the  work  o E restoring  the  C hurch  which 
is  now  going  on.  It  certainly  does  appear  to  a casual  visitor 
to  the  church  as  if  the  stone  is  not  cared  for,  but  I beg  to 
assure  you  that  such  is  not  really  the  case.  Strict  orders 
have  been  repeatedly  given,  and  I believe  great  care  has 
been  all  along  observed  by  the  workmen  not  to  touch  the 
stone  In  such  a way  as  would  do  it  the  least  injury. 
When  the  restoration  of  the  church  is  completed  I trust 
something  may  be  done  to  protect  this  ancient  relic  against 
the  mutilations  which  have  been  done  to  it  in  the  past.  I shall 
be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  this  object,  and  also 
towards  preserving  the  equally  interesting  old  church  from 
decay  and  ruin.  I am  now  spending  £2,600  on  the  church, 
and  about  £1,200  more  is  wanted. — I have  the  honour  to 
be,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently,  Titus  Lewis. 

Charles  J.  Davies,  Esq. 

THE  IRISH  NIGHT,  1688. -A  LETTER  TO  A 
SHROPSHIRE  GENTLEMAN 

King’s  College,  London. 

The  following  letter  will  be  found  of  interest  as  a genuine 
contemporary  account  of  a certain  day  in  an  eventful 
period  of  English  history.  It  was  written  December  13th, 
1688,  the  day  after  what  the  Londoners  called  “the  Irish 
Night”  (“  the  strangest  and  most  terrible,”  says 
Macaulay,  “that  England  had  ever  seen”),  by  Mr  Richard 
Boycott  of  the  Temple,  to  his  brother,  Mr  Francis 
Boycott,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  back  of  a copy  of  ‘ The 
Declaration  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  and 
about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  11th  Decem- 
ber, 1688.’  For  permission  to  print  it  I have  to  thank  a 
descendant  of  the  family  to  which  the  writer  belonged. 
The  letter  turned  up  accidentally  one  day  inside  a black- 
letter  volume,  where,  generations  since,  probably,  it  had 
been  safely  deposited.  It  is  superscribed,  “ For  Mr 
ffrancis  Boycott  att  Vppington.  To  be  left  att  ye  Bell 
short  of  Tearne  Bridge  neare  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 
Shiffnall  Bagg.” 

Sr,— In  my  last  I gave  you  an  acct  yt  her  Matie  ye  Queene, 
Prince  of  Wales  Ld  Chansellor  et  had  wtdrawne  themselves,  & 
yt  ye  Lds  Spirituall  and  Temporall  & Ld  Major  et  mett  in  a 
Grand  Counsell  att  Guildhall  to  consult  of  matters  in  this 


juncture,  att  wh’  time  this  Declaration,  was  drawne  up  by  ye 
Lds  and  sent  to  ye  Prince;  and  another  by  ye  Lord  Major  & 
Aldermen  wh’  was  likewise  sent  as  from  them.  Since  ye  King’s 
departure  ye  Rabble  have  beene  very  Outragious.  They  have 
pulld  down  ye  Spanish  Embassador’s  house  & Chapell,  & there 
was  furniture  and  other  things  Burnt  & Stole  from  ye  house  to 
ye  value  of  neare  threescore  Thousand  pounds.  They  have  like- 
wise rifled  ye  Sweedish  Embassadors  house  & a new  house  of 
my  Ld  Powis’es  in  Lincolnes  Inne  ffeilds And  last  night  there 
was  such  an  Alarum  in  ye  City,  yt  man  woman  and  Child  rose 
up  & stood  upon  their  guard  : occasioned  by  a man  yt  came 
rideing  into  Towne  & said  yt  there  were  10,000  Irish  comeing 
who  killed  all  before  them.  Vhis  news  soone  spread  all  over 
the  Towne  & putt  all  things  in  the  greatest  Confusion 
imaginable,  as  Drums  Beateing  in  every  Corner  guns  goeing  off 
et.,  but  I thank  God  I heard  none  of  this,  till  this  morning  art 
Eight  of  ye  Clock  tho’  all  the  Temple  were  up  in  Armes  and 
severall  of  my  acquaintance  thumpt  att  my  Doore  yet  notwte- 
standing  I slept  soundly ; It  is  thought  ye  Rabble  sett  this  on 
ffoott  to  gett  a Booty  in  ye  confusion  ; Yesterday  morning  my 
Ld  Chancellor,  was  taken  att  Wapping  sitting  in  a little  Ale- 
house in  a Seamans  habbitt,  whilest  his  things  were  putting  on 
board  a Hamborough  merchant  shipp  ; and  was  brought  up  to 
I Towne  & by  my  Ld  Major  sent  to  ye  Tower,  but  my  Ld  Major 
was  soe  tender  hearted,  that  att  ye  sight  of  his  old  ffriend,  he 
sounded  away  & fained  againe  att  parting ; This  day  we  have  ye 
certaine  News  of  the  King  being  taken  at  ffeversham  in  Kent, 
together  wie  my  Ld  Peterborough,  Sr  Edward  Hales  late 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  & some  say  ffathr  Peters  we  them.  They 
were  taken  in  a Yatt  by  some  ffishermen,  who  when  they  found 
’twas  the  King,  it  is  say’d  they  offer’d  to  convey  him  away,  but 
I he  would  not,  so  that  we  shall  be  dayly  expecting  him  to  Towne/ 
Barron  Jeimer  together  wt’  one  Burton  & Graham  (two  greate 
Court  Solicitors)  are  likewise  taken,  & we  have  hourely  Intelli- 
gence of  Priests  being  taken  in  every  Corner.  The  news  of  ye 
Queenes  being  taken,  we  I hinted  in  my  last,  is  not  true  tho’  it 
is  very  much  wished  for./  The  Prince  of  O was  expected  in 
Towne  this  day  but  ’tis  now  said  that  he  will  not  be  up  before 
the  begining  of  next  weeke,  he  will  not  venture  himselfe  w’out 
the  Body  of  his  Army,  w’  moves  but  slowly.  — Yo  et 

London,  13th  Dec.  1688/  R.  B. 

For  illustrations  of  this  document  the  reader  is  referred 


to  Macaulay’s  “History,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  188-195— or  rather 
one  may  say  the  document  illustrates  that  passage  of 
Macaulay. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  December  11th  that  James 
left  Whitehall  in  disguise ; the  Queen  and  her  infant  son 
had  escaped  the  day  before.  As  to  the  1 ‘ tender-heartedness 
of  the  Lord  Mayor.”  and  his  swooning  at  the  sight  of 
his  “old  friend”  Jeffreys  in  such  dire  trouble,  Macaulay 
more  plausibly  explains  the  poor  man’s  overwhelming 
distress  as  due  to  his  disordered  state  of  mind  and  body. 
His  lordship  lost  his  head  in  the  midst  of  such  appalling 
circumstances.  “ He  fell  into  fits,  and  was  carried  to  his 
bed,  whence  he  never  rose.” 

The  letter  was  evidently  penned  in  the  evening  of  the 
13th.  In  the  morning  there  was  a rumour  that  the  King 
had  been  detained  and  was  still  in  the  island.  The  re- 
port gathered  strength  during  the  day,  and  was  fully  con- 
firmed before  the  evening.  King  William  did  not,  in 
fact,  arrive  in  London  till  the  18th. 

(From  the  Athenceum. ) John  W.  Hales. 


MARCH  1,  1882. 


NOTES. 

SIR  JOHN  PRYCE  OF  NEWTOWN  HALL.— 
The  following  is  the  title  page  of  a sermon  in  my  posses- 
sion . — “The  Happiness  of  Good  Christians  after  Death. 
A Sermon  Preach’d  at  Newtown  in  Montgomery-shire 
April  28th  1732  Being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Funeral  of 
the  Lady  Pryce,  wife  of  Sir  John  Pryce  of  Newtown-Hall 
Bart.  By  Thomas  Richards,  A.M.  Rector  of  Llanfyllin. 
London : Printed  by  H.  Woodfall,  at  Elzevir’s  Head, 
without  Temple-Bar.  1732.”  8vo.  pp.  28,  a black  border 
round  the  title-page.  J.P.E. 
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OSWESTRY  SCHOOL.— Among  the  MSS.  at 
Peniarth  is  a large  thin  folio  entitled  “ Heraldry  of  Wales 
— Hengwrt  MSS.,  No.  395” — of  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
contains  the  following  under  “Salop”: — “140.  David 
Holbais,  whence  men  of  Dudlust.  gu  a chevron  engrailed 
between  3 boars’  heads  couped  arg .”  W.A.L. 

[We  are  informed  that  according  to  the  “ Golden  Grove  Book,” 
the  arms  of  David  Holbache  were  gu.  a chevron  arg.  between 
three  boars’  heads  couped  or.  Arch:  Camb:  1874,  p.  255,  gave 
the  arms  as  described  by  “ W.A.L.,”  but  we  believe  with  no 
authority  quoted.— Ed.] 

A FORGOTTEN  POET. — The  Salopian  Journal 
for  May  6,  1835,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ Robert  Montgomery  the  Poet.— The  distinguished 
author  of  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  &c.,  was  ordained 
on  Sunday  last,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  the  curacy 
of  Whittington,  near  Oswestry.” 

This  was  a paragraph  perhaps  inspired  by  ‘ ‘ The  Poet  ” 
himself.  A portion  of  The  Press  was  for  a considerable 
period  1 1 rigged  ” by  him  and  his  friends  ; as  we  even  yet 
see  small  men  and  their  wares  occasionally  thrust  into 
notice  in  country  papers.  Tupper,  jun. 

SAINT  DAVID’S  DAY.— On  Friday,  Mar.  1, 
1805,  The  Society  of  Antient  Britons  in  London  held  their 
Anniversary  Meeting.  Divine  service  at  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  and  dinner  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern.  There 
were  400  guests,  Lord  Kenyon  presiding,  until  9 o’clock, 
when  Mr  C.  Wynn  took  the  chair.  Collections  in  church 
and  tavern  amounted  to  nearly  £900. 

The  Ancient  Britons  in  1830.  — The  following 
Address  from  the  Honourable  and  Loyal  Society  of 
Ancient  Britons,  in  London,  was  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  President : — 

“TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“ We,  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  originally  instituted  at 
the  auspicious  period  of  the  first  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  British  Throne,  and  founded  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth-day  of  the  first  Princess  of  that  Illustrious  House, 
it  is  our  pride  to  acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
attachment,  that  from  the  cradle  of  our  late  Gracious  Monarch 
we  have  experienced  his  unabated  patronage  and  his  liberal 
protection. 

“ For  sixty -five  years  did  his  Majesty  extend  to  us,  not  only 
the  encouragement  of  his  munificent  personal  contributions,  but 
the  still  more  valuable  boon  of  his  unvarying  public  countenance 
under  which  the  Welsh  Charity  School,  from  the  education  of 
only  twelve  Boys  in  1765,  has  increased  to  the  entire  main- 
tenance, clothing,  and  support  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
Boys  and  fifty  Girls. 

“For  benefits  so  generously  conferred,  we  are  desirous  of 
offering  this  last  but  zealous  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and 
acknowledgment  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Royal  Patron  ; and 
at  the  same  time,  we  crave  permission  to  congratulate’  your 
Majesty  upon  your  accession  to  that  Crown  which  your  Majesty’s 
ancestors  have  worn  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  most 
remote  tradition  can  extend,  and  to  express  our  anxious  hopes 
that  we  may  still  experience  the  same  patronage  with  which 
your  Majesty  has  already  honoured  us  by  presiding  at  our 
annual  Festival,  and  that  your  Majesty  will  be  convinced  that 
the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  Majesty’s 
Sacred  Person  and  Government,  though  they  pervade  every  class 
of  the  subjects  of  these  Realms,  are  no  where  more  warmly 
cherished  than  in  the  breast  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons. 

“ Signed  at  the  request,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Hon.  and  Loyal  Society  of  Ancient  Britons. 

“Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  President.” 

This  Society  was  instituted  in  1714.  When  our  late  be- 
loved Monarch  was  only  three  years  old  lie  received  an 
Address  from  this  Society,  a copy  of  which,  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  a drawing  representing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
receiving  the  Deputation,  is  preserved  at  the  Welsh  School 


in  Gray’s  Inn-lane-road.  From  that  early  period  to  the^ 
1st  of  March  last,  his  late  Majesty  gave  the  munificent 
donation  of  a hundred  guineas  annually,  and  in  1820,  when 
he  ascended  the  Throne,  he  presented  the  Charity  with  an 
extra  hundred  guineas,  making  a total  of  more  than 
£7,000.  His  present  Majesty  presided  at  the  114th 
Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Ancient  Britons  on  St. 
David’s  Day,  1828.— The  Cambrian , Aug.  7,  1830. 

Taffy. 

QUERIES. 

MONTGOMERY  ARMS. — On  the  Oswestry  Advert 
tizer  Almanack  published  recently  was  given  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  Montgomeryshire  Arms ; arg.  the  word 
Montgomery  in  chief,  an  escutcheon  a lion  rampant,  gu. 
What  authority  have  we  for  these  arms,  which,  without  the 
colouring,  we  often  see  on  Montgomeryshire  documents  ? 
The  escutcheon  on  the  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  seal  for  the 
borough  of  Montgomery  bears  the  Cross  Keys  in  place  of 
the  lion  rampant.  H.L. 

TRYGARN  IN  THE  CO.  OF  CARNARVON.— 
Can  any  reader  tell  in  what  part  of  the  county  of  Car- 
narvon the  above  place  is  situated  or  in  what  parish? 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription  on  a tombstone  in  Eglwys- 
fach  Churchyard,  that  a person  of  the  name  “ Trygarn” 
of  “ Trygarn  in  Co.  Carnarvon  ” was  buried  there  in  1682. 

Reader. 

THOMAS  JONES  AND  THE  BARDS.— Has  the 
letter  below  any  interest  for  your  readers  ? There  is  no 
other  clue  to  the  writer,  or  his  place  of  abode,  than  the 
letter  itself  contains.  I fancy  I have  seen  in  an  ancient 
collection  of  MS.  letters  (in  the  Brit.  Mus.)  one  which 
might  have  been  connected  with  him.  D.  J. 

“Sunday,  May  12,  1793. 

“Dear  Sir, — My  not  having  received  a demand  from 
you  for  the  signature  of  the  winning  bard  makes  one  sus- 
pect that  the  Letter  (if  a L’r.  has  been  sent)  has  been 
missent  to  Denbigh  : this  being  often  the  case  if  not 
directed  to  Llanrhaiadr  near  Llanfyllin  Montgomeryshire. 
— Consequently  as  the  time  is  now  at  hand  and  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  I have  ventured  to  send  you  the  names 
and  signatures  of  all  those  that  I received— which  are  as 
stated  under : 

Each  Bard’s  Place  of  Their 

Name.  Abode.  Signature. 

1 John  Roberts Tan-y-lan,  parish  of 

Dyneio,  nr.  Pwllheli.. . . Omicron 

2 Evan  Ellis Llanfawr,  near  Bala Pererin 

3 Robert  Williams..  Pandyisa, near  Bala Seren  arwyddnod 


4 John  Roberts  Tydu,  near  Bala  S.  Tylo 

5 Robert  Williams  ..Abererch,  Efionydd Addafras  [Gader 

6 Richard  Powell  ..Yspytty  Ifan Y Bardd  glas  o’r 

7 Peter  Lloyd Gwnnod  fawr,  near 

Corwen Mwyalch  Gwynedd 

8 John  Williams....  Cynwyd, near  Corwen  — Yourwell  wisher 

9 Evan  Richards Tymawr,  Bryngroes,  [ffot 

Lley n Y Macc  wy  G wirion- 


“ To  prevent  our  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
staff,  as  we  often  do,  for  God’s  sake  let  the  Medal  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  Mrs.  Corbitt  Harris  at  Corwen,  and 
from  thence  it  will  be  immediately  sent  to  Bala,  for  I 
have  sent  a letter  to  Mrs.  Harris,  in  which  I informed  her 
that  I would  pay  the  messenger.  I shall  esteem  it  as  a 
particular  favour  if  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  along 
with  the  Medal  the  Monthly  Register  for  February  last, 
in  which  a mention  is  made  of  D.  Ddu’s  life,  also  the 
Welsh  Magazine,  in  which  G.  Owain  sets  a new  example 
how  to  proceed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
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“ I hope  you  will  not  fail  sending  us  the  Medal  in  time, 
€or  when  we  begin  to  work  without  our  proper  tools  and 
materials  we  look,  as  you  may  well  guess,  extremely 
awkward.  I hope  the  Society  have  taken  my  present 
embarassment  into  their  consideration  from  the  letter 
iihey  have  seen  sent  to  Mr.  Samuell. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  in  haste, 

“ Your  ever  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

“Thomas  Jones.” 

On  the  outside  the  address  is,  “ Mr.  Owen  Jones,  148, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  London.” 

REPLIES. 

JOHN  AP  THOMAS  (Feb.  15, 1882). — Amongst  the 
MSS.  preserved  by  his  descendants  there  is  much  relating 
1;o  the  persecution  of  Friends  in  Wales.  They  shew  where 
he  and  his  acquaintances  had  property  taken  from  them 
for  tythes,  for  refusing  to  swear,  &c.  In  one  we  are  told 
that — 

In  the  year  1674,  about  the  20th  day  of  the  4th  month,  Henry 
Parry,  parson  of  Llanthervol,  he  and  his  men  came  to  the 
ground  of  John  ap  Thomas  and  demanded  lambes  tithes  ; and 
when  the  said  John  ap  Thomas  was  not  free  t > give  him  tithes 
he  sent  his  men  abroad  to  hunt  for  the  lambs,  and  at  length 
they  found  them  in  one  end  of  the  barn  where  they  used  to  be 
every  night,  and  they  took  the  best  5 out  of  21  for  tithes  ; and 
lor  the  tithe  corn  they  took  of  the  corn  I cannot  tell  how  much. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  Richard  Davies  is  men- 
tioned, and  we  should  all  naturally  like  to  hear  more 
about  so  well-known  a man,  but  all  we  are  told  in  the 
abstract  of  the  lecture  is  of  notice  being  given  to  him  by 
one  John  David,  of  the  seizure,  by  the  sheriff,  of  a cow, 
horse,  &c.,  the  property  of  Robert  Evan.  David,  though 
a Friend,  was  high  constable. 

The  following  letter,  of  warning  and  information,  will 
be  found  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  : — 

Dolgelley,  ye  25th  of  the  4mo.,  1681. 
My  dear  friend  John  ap  Thomas  : 

These  in  haste  may  let  thee  understand  that  the  persons 
undernamed  are  outlawed  and  the  Deputy  Sheriffe  hath  writts 
against  them.  Many  of  them  are  dead,  those  that  are  alive  wish 
them  to  look  to  themselves  until  such  time  as  Friends  shall  come 
together  to  confer  in  their  behalfe,  that  soe  Friends  in  their 
liberty  may  order  some  considerable  gratuity  to  the  Deputy 
Sheriffe  for  his  Kindnesse.  Beside  those  undernamed  Elizabeth 
Williams  is  particularly  to  look  to  herself.  There  is  a writt  out 
of  the  Exchequer  against  her,  as  the  Deputy  Sheriffe  informs 
me.  Ye  names  as  folio weth  viz  : William  Prees  de  Llandervol, 
Litter  Thomas  de  eadem  (or  of  ye  same)  John  Davies  de  ead’, 
Lodovicus  ap  Robt.  de  ead’,  Thomas  ap  Edward  de  Llanvawr, 
Thomas  Williams  de  ead’,  Elizabeth  Thomas  de  ead’  widdow, 
Robt.  John  Evan  de  ead’,  Griffith  John  de  Gwerevol,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  Hugh  Griffith  of  the  same  & Mary  his  wife, 
Maurice  Humphry  Morgan  of  the  same.  This  is  att  present 
from  thy  dear  friend  and  desires  to  excuse  my  brevity. 

Lewis  Owen. 

The  Elizabeth  Williams  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  of  the  preachers 
amongst  Friends.  Reese,  in  his  Sufferings  among  Friends, 
says  that  in  1653,  when  fifty  years  old,  she  was  ordered  by 
the.  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  with  Mary  Fisher,  to  be 
whipped ’till  the  blood  ran  down  her  body.  “The  poor 
woman  knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  their  per- 
secutors.” Doubtless  many  in  secret  commisserated  their 
sufferings  ; and  we  are  not  surprised  at  being  told  that  the 
Informer  against  Friends,  at  Shrewsbury,  was  held  so 
scandalous  that  Robert  Sowtrell,  a cruel  informer,  “ could 
not  procure,  amongst  all  the  sons  of  Belial  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  anyone  that  would  be  a partner  with  him  in  it.” 

A letter  is  given  from  John  ap  Thomas  to  his  wife  dated 
“ London,  28th  of  3mo.  1681,”  where  he  was  with  Thomas 
Ellis,  attending  religious  meetings ; and  a few  months 


later  he  and  Edward  Jones,  for  themselves  and  friends 
(seventeen  families)  purchased  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  This  land  was  at  one  time 
known  as  Merioneth,  and  later  as  Lower  Meirion  extend- 
ing from  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Falls,  towards  which  is 
now  Merion  Meeting-house,  including  this  ground  and 
extending  westwardly  beyond  it. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  journey,  but  “his  health 
had  long  been  failing  him,  and  was  now  seriously  impaired, 
and  the  intended  voyage  of  John  ap  Thomas  and  family 
was  for  a time  relinquished.  Edward  Jones,  his  relative, 
friend,  and  associate,  with  Edward  Rees,  William  ap 
Edward  and  wife,  and  others — in  all  forty — set  sail  from 
Liverpool  ” on  Aug.  13, 1682.  Their  voyage  is  described  in 
a letter,  written  soon  after  their  arrival,  which  must  be  re- 
served for  another  week.  Puritan, 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr  Elliot  Stock  has  in  the  press  “ Historic  Notices  of 
the  Borough  of  Flint,”  by  Mr  Henry  Taylor,  deputy- 
governor  of  Flint  Castle. 

The  Rhyl  Gardens  have  at  last  been  sold  by  the  mort- 
gagees for  £36,900.  The  Rev.  Charles  Whitaker,  Rhyl, 
bought  the  gardens  and  the  building  land  to  their  east 
side,  and  Mr  Joseph  Evans,  Haydock,  the  brickfield  and 
land  to  the  west  of  the  gardens. 

The  Rector  of  Denbigh  has  gratefully  declined  Miss 
Fazakerley’s  generous  offer  to  restore  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Hilary,  upon  the  ground  that  additional  church 
accommodation  was  not  needed  at  present.  The  rector, 
however,  intends  to  restore  the  chancel  and  separate  it  by 
a partition  from  the  body  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  mission  services  there,  instead  of  in  the  old  Gram- 
mar School,  and  Miss  Fazakerley  has  given  £50  towards 
this  object. 

The  Red  Dragon  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a new  maga- 
zine issued  in  South  Wales,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wilkins  of  Merthyr,  a gentleman  who  has  written 
much  of  Wales  and  its  legends.  The  first  part  opens  with 
a notice  (by  the  editor)  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephens,  author  of 
“The  Literature  of  the  Cymry,”of  whom  a portrait  is 
given  ; and  there  is  a story  commenced  by  Mr.  F.  Talbot, 
an  old  Belgravia  contributor,  whom  some  of  our  readers  may 
remember  a resident  at  Dolgelley. 

The  March  number  of  The  Antiquary — in  a paper  on 
“Communal  Habitations  of  Primitive  Communities” — 
refers  at  some  length  to  ‘ ‘ the  hut  habitations  discovered 
at  Holyhead  by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley.”  “In  many 
parts  of  Anglesey  are  to  be  seen,  in  rough  and  unculti- 
vated districts  of  heathy  ground,  over  which  the  plough 
has  never  passed,  certain  low  mounds,  which  on  examina- 
tion are  found  to  be  formed  of  a circular  wall  of  stone,  but 
are  now  covered  with  turf  and  dwarf  gorse  or  fern.” 

The  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell,  the  father  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  been  paying  a visit  to  Mr  R.  Jasper  More  at 
Linley.  Lord  Mount  Cashed  is  the  representative  of  the 
Larden  branch  of  the  More  family,  which  left  Shrop- 
1 shire  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  settled  in  Ireland, 
having  first  of  ad  bought  the  village  of  Kilworth  from 
! Fleetwood,  the  Governor  of  Cromwell’s  army.  The  repre- 
j sentatives  of  the  family  were  created  Baron  Kilworth, 
of  Moore  Park,  Cork,  in  1764,  Viscount  Mount  Cashed 
in  1766,  and  Earl  of  Mount  Cashed  in  1781.  The  present 
holder  of  the  title  is  the  3rd  earl,  and  he  was  born  upon 
August  20th,  1792,  and  is  consequently  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1822. 
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In  a recent  debate  in  Convocation  it  was  stated  by  some 
of  the  speakers  that  there  are  3,000  Welsh -speaking  people 
in  Middlesborough,  8,000  in  Chester,  and  30,000  in  London. 
In  Liverpool  alone  there  are  forty  Welsh  chapels. 

“ Old  Boys  ” of  Oswestry  School  will  read  with  interest 
in  this  month’s  Good  Words  a well- written  memoir  of  General 
Colin  Mackenzie,  C.B.  The  estimate  of  his  character,  by 
his  biographer,  Dr.  George  Smith,  may  be  summed  up  in 
a few  words  : — “ Amid  a crowd  of  heroic  men,  from  Clive 
to  Lawrence,  to  whom  the  East  India  Company  owes  what 
is  greatest  in  its  history,  Lieut.  Gen.  Colin  Mackenzie 
holds  a unique  position.  To  the  fearlessness  of  Clive, 
which  Browning  has  dramatised  in  his  latest  work,  and  to 
the  dash  of  Outram  he  added  the  righteousness  of  Durand 
and  the  evangelical  fervour  of  the  Lawrences.  In  Colin 
Mackenzie  Chivalry  and  Puritanism  met.  The  former 
was  the  fruit  of  his  early  career,  the  latter  was  the  deliber- 
ate choice  of  his  middle  and  later  years  ; both  combined 
gave  his  character  a charm  all  its  own,  such  as  has  been 
rare  since  the  days  of  Coligney.”  An  admirable  portrait 
accompanies  the  memoir. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  University  College  of  Wales 
Magazine  for  February  an  article  by  Mr  Walter  Keeping 
on  the  “ Ancient  Glaciers  of  Cardiganshire.”  We  have 
already  suggested  that  the  conductors  of  the  Magazine 
should  make  it  their  aim  to  publish  scientific,  historical, 
archaeological,  and  descriptive  papers  dealing  with  the 
Principality ; and  if  they  can  do  this,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  spirited  and  well-conducted  periodical  should 
not  become  popular  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  old  and  pre- 
sent collegians.  Mr  Keeping  shows  how  plain  and  wide- 
spread are  the  signs  of  ancient  glaciers  in  Cardiganshire, 
and  points  out  that  the  basin  of  Llyn  Llygad  Rheidol  was 
probably  scooped  out  by  the  ice.  Fine  examples  of 
roches  moutonnees  are  to  be  found,  amongst  other  places, 
in  the  Llyfnant  Valley,  particularly  “ one  fine  broad  back” 
at  the  base  of  the  waterfall  called  Pistyll-y-Llyn  ; and  in 
some  of  these  the  polish  and  striation  are  as  perfect  as 
those  seen  around  the  retiring  glaciers  of  Switzerland. 
Except  the  College  Notes  and  “The  Blind  Harper”  by 
Ceiriog  in  English  v^rse,  none  of  the  other  papers  are  of 
a local  character. 

The  Odd  Trick. — The  reference  to  old  coroner  contests 
in  the  Advertizer  last  week  calls  up  memories  of  some 
of  them  that  are  amusing.  That  of  Warren  of  Oswestry 
and  Hinton  of  Wenlock,  had  its  comic  episodes,  but  one 
of  the  best  jokes  arose  in  the  earlier  fight,  when  Downes 
and  Hart  were  the  combatants.  “ Hearts  are  trumps  ! ” 
shouted  one  of  the  unwashed  in  a mob  Councillor  Dovaston 
was  addressing  at  Shrewsbury — in  the  interests  of  his 
friend  Downes.  “ Perhaps  they  are,”  retorted  the  wit, 
“ but  we  shall  win  the  odd  trick  ! ” And  they  did  ! 

The  Revision  of  the  Welsh  New  Testament.— The 
Welsh  Bishops  recently  invited  to  meet  them  the  members 
of  the  Committee  appointed  last  May  to  consider  this 
subject,  and  to  report  to  them  with  the  statement  of  the 
reasons  on  which  they  might  found  their  opinion.  This 
Committee,  consisting  of  three  persons  from  each  of  the 
four  Welsh  dioceses,  met  (one  only  being  absent)  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  June  last,  and  with  an  all  but  unanimous 
voice  decided  in  favour  of  the  revision  being  taken  in 
hand,  and  a report  in  accordance  with  this  decision  was 
sent  to  their  lordships.  The  report  having  been  duly  con- 
sidered by  them,  has  not  however  influenced  them  in 
favour  of  proceeding  with  a revision  at  present.  Their 
lordships  gave  their  reasons  for  inaction  separately  and 
each  to  the  same  effect. 


’Ware  Hawk. — On  May  1,  1826,  in  a field  called  the 
Hollies,  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart.,  of  Acton 
Burnell,  Salop,  a flock  of  pigeons  and  eight  or  ten  crows 
(qy.  rooks)  were  feeding.  A hawk  suddenly  pounced 
upon  one  of  the  pigeons,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  fled 
in  consternation.  In  a few  seconds,  however,  one  of  the 
crows  seemed  to  recollect  itself,  and  flew  after  and  attacked 
the  hawk  so  furiously  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  drop' 
its  prey. 

A WELSH  ART  ACADEMY. 

A practical  effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  an  art 
centre  in  the  Principality.  For  although  art  societies 
abound  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Wales,  the  haunt, 
home,  and  chief  sketching  ground  of  British  artists  has 
long  felt  the  need  of  a kindred  society  of  its  own.  It  has 
now,  however,  been  resolved  by  certain  well-known  pa- 
trons of  art,  amateurs  and  artists,  to  establish  the  “ Cam- 
brian Academy  of  Art,”  with  the  hope  that  such  an  insti- 
tution will  give  an  impetus  to  the  further  development 
and  encouragement  of  art  among  the  residents  and  visitors 
to  this  popular  and  picturesque  part  of  the  country.  With 
this  idea,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  annual 
exhibitions  during  the  summer  months  in  the  Academy’s 
Temporary  Gallery,  Mostyn-street,  Llandudno.  The 
inaugural  exhibition  will  open  on  J une  20,  and  close  on 
September  20  of  the  present  year. 

Llandudno  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  because 
hitherto  it  has  been  known  as  the  art  centre  of  Wales. 
Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  Cardiff,  Swansea, 
or  Llandudno  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  permanent 
gallery  and  schools,  but  none  whatever  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  Llandudno  being  the  proper  place  for  the 
summer  exhibition,  not  only  on  account  of  being  easy  of 
access,  but  for  the  fact  of  being  close  to  the  well-known 
sketching  grounds  of  Trefriw,  Llanrwst,  Bettws-y-Coed, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Vale  of  Conway.  As  the  space 
this  year  in  the  temporary  gallery  will  be  limited,  it  will 
j probably  not  be  practicable  to  admit  all  contributions  from 
j artists  who  are  not  connected  with  the  academy,  though 
' hereafter  it  is  hoped  that  outsiders  will  be  large  contribu- 
j tors.  Although  a considerable  sum  in  the  shape  of  dona- 
j tions  has  been  promised,  it  is  hoped  that  the  art  patrons 
: of  Wales  will  be  induced  to  so  increase  the  amount  that 
the  academy  may  shortly  be  in  possession  of  a handsome 
building  fund. 

Among  the  list  of  patrons,  donors,  and  subscribers  are 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hussey, 
Hon.  Vaughan  Mostyn,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P.,  Major 
Cornwallis  West,  Mr.  Edward  Samuelson,  J.P.,  Major 
Platt,  Major  Birch,  Captain  Pritchard-Rayner,  General 
Sladen,  &c.  In  the  list  of  members  will  be  found  the  names 
of  many  artists  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  water  colour  and 
other  societies,  viz.,  Messrs.  E.  A.  Norbury  (president), 
Charles  Potter  (vice-president),  J.  Pain  Davies,  Peter 
Ghent,  G.  Harrison,  George  Hayes,  R.  Norbury,  J.  C. 
Salmon,  J.  M.  Southern,  John  Taylor,  Fred  Taylor,  J. 
D.  Watson,  H.  Clarence  Whaite  (associates) ; J.  Wallen, 
W.  Bennett,  F.  Beswick,  C.  Grundy,  J.  R.  C.  Grundy, 
H.  Hilton,  J.  J.  Watts,  S.  M.  Jones;  and  among  the 
honorary  members  are  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R,A.,  J.  E. 
Millais,  R.A.,  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  H.  Stacey  Marks, 
R.A. 

Patrons’  donations  and  subscriptions  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Anderson  Hague,  the  treasurer,  Tywyn, 
near  Conway  ; and  artists  and  students  desirous  of  joining 
the  society  will  obtain  the  necessary  information  by  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  W.  L.  Banks,  Hendrewaelod,  near  Conway. 
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THE  WELSHMAN  OP  ENGLISH  LITEKATUEE. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr  David  Lewis,  barrister-at-law, 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Welshman  of  English  Literature  ” 
before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr  H. 
G.  Allen,  M.P. 

Mr  Lewis,  quoting  the  well  known  lines  of  Burns,  “ O 
wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers 
see  us,”  pointed  out  that  the  “ithers”  best  qualified  to 
form  a judgment  of  the  Welsh  people  are  their  English 
neighbours,  at  one  time  their  avowed  enemies,  and  at 
present  their  very  “candid  friends.”  To  sketch  the 
history  of  their  opinion  as  it  is  expressed  in  their  standard 
authors,  was  the  object  of  the  paper.  Before  the  in- 
corporation of  Wales  with  England  by  the  statutes  of 
Rhuddlan  under  Edward  I.,  the  two  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  continuous  hostility,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
to  find  the  Welsh  character  depicted  in  the  English 
literature  of  the  time  in  far  from  glowing  colours.  They 
were  described  as  fierce  and  barbarous,  and  though  their 
courage  was  admitted,  they  were  accused  of  horrible  cruelty 
to  their  fallen  and  vanquished  enemies.  The  literature 
of  the  200  years  which  followed  the  incorporation,  except 
in  one  respect,  possessed  but  little  interesting  to  the  subject 
of  the  paper.  The  exception  was  the  statutes  in  relation 
to  Wales,  enacted  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  accession 
of  the  Tudors,  all  of  them  of  a stringent  if  not  of  a penal 
character.  Even  when  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne, 
these  savage  laws  continued  in  force.  The  disabilities  of 
Welshmen  at  that  time  were  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a grant  of  denization,  admitting  the  receiver  to  all  the 
privileges  of  an  Englishman,  and  freeing  him  from  the 
penal  enactments  made  against  the  Welsh  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  one  of  the  rewards  awarded  by  Henry 
VII.  to  Welshmen  who  had  assisted  him  at  Bosworth,  such 
as  Rhys  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Hwlcyn,  and  others.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  nations,  their  mutual  hatred  gradually 
abated,  and  by  Elizabeth’s  time  English  writers  could  write 
of  their  Welsh  fellow  subjects  unbiassed  by  the  traditional 
prejudices  of  old  animosities.  In  1587  Churchyard  wrote, 
“The  Worthines  of  Wales,  A true  note  of  the  Auncient 
Castles,  famous  monuments,  goodly  rivers,  fair  bridges, 
fine  towns,  and  courteous  people  that  I have  seen  in  the 
noble  country  of  Wales.”  The  book  was  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  a glowing  eulogy  of  Wales  and 
its  people.  In  1613  appeared  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  a 
poetical  description  of  the  author’s  native  land.  It  con- 
tains two  introductory  prefaces,  one  “To  the  general 
reader,”  and  the  other  “To  my  friends  the  Cambro  Britons.” 
Of  the  eighteen  poems  of  the  book  seven  are  devoted  to 
Wales.  In  the  preface  to  these  he  spares  neither  praise 
of  the  people  nor  admiration  of  the  country.  Speaking  of 
the  Welsh,  he  describes  the  noble  Briton  as 

A patriot  and  so  true,  that  it  to  death  him  grieves 

To  heare  his  Wales  disgrac’t ; and  on  the  Saxon  swords 

Oft  hazardeth  his  life,  ere  with  reproachfull  words 

His  language  or  his  leeke,  he’ll  stand  to  heare  abus’d. 

To  Shakespeare  a Welshman  need  never  be  afraid  to  turn 
for  his  countryman’s  character.  He  describes  Owen  Glen- 
dower  as  a brave,  chivalrous,  patriotic  gentleman,  punc- 
tilious to  a degree,  a friend  to  be  desired,  a foe  to  be  feared, 
or,  as  Mortimer  puts  it,  “ a worthy  gentleman,  exceedingly 
well  read,  and  profited  in  strange  concealments,  valiant  as 
a lion,  and  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful  as  mines  of 
India.”  In  Sir  Hugh  Evans  we  have  an  amusing  but 
kindly  sketch  of  a simple  Welsh  parson.  A mixture  of 
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shrewdness  and  simplicity,  we  laugh  when  he  appears  on 
the  scene,  but  we  do  not  despise  him.  His  blindness  to 
personal  ridicule  amounts  almost  to  stupidity,  but  with  it 
all  he  manifests  a shrewdness  of  observation  which  saves 
him  from  contempt.  In  short,  with  all  his  oddities  and 
absurdities,  he  is  no  fool,  and  Shakespeare  deals  with  him  in  a 
kindly  and  friendly  spirit,  By  the  side  of  Robt.  Shallow, 
Esq.,  in  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
custalorum  and  ratolorum  too,  he  stands  a monument  of 
wisdom  and  common  sense.  But  Captain  Fiuellen  is  the 
character  to  whom  a Welshman  would  accord  the  honour 
of  being  the  most  typical.  He  is  hot  as  gunpowder,  and 
quick  to  return  an  injury;  he  is  generous,  though  his 
generosity  is  not  always  well  received ; he  is  loquacious 
and  argumentative,  and  he  is  brave,  though  his  valour  may 
be  a little  bit  out  of  fashion.  Ben  Jonsou  also  appears  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Welsh.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language,  scraps  of  which,  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
he  introduced  in  his  comic  masque,  “For  the  honour  of 
Wales.”  Three  Welshmen  are  introduced,  who  go  through 
an  amusing  dialogue,  and  quarrel  desperately  before  they 
have  finished.  The  Welsh  characters  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  appear  to  indicate  that  Welshmen  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  during  the  Tudor  period  and  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  the  partisan  bitterness  of  the  civil 
war  brought  a change.  Welsh  levies  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Royalists  in  the  earliest  engagements,  and  their  be- 
haviour therein  was  a subject  upon  which  the  parliamentary 
pamphleteers  were  never  tired  of  descanting.  The  main 
object  of  their  satires  was  to  ridicule  the  Welsh  soldiers, 
but  apart  from  their  coarseness  the  wit  is  of  a poor 
kind.  Having  quoted  Charles  Cotton’s  (1630—1687)  comic 
description  of  a Welsh  guide,  Mr  Lewis  came  to  the  travels 
of  Gorevin  de  Rocheford  (1672)  who  says  “ the  inhabitants 
of  this  province  (Wales)  are  the  least  esteemed  of  all 
others  in  England.”  In  1682  was  published  “ Wallography, 
or  the  Briton  described,  being  a pleasant  relation  of  a 
journey  into  Wales,  wherein  are  set  down  several  remark- 
able passages  that  occurred  in  the  way  thither,  and  also 
many  choice  occurrables  and  notable  commemorations 
concerning  the  state  and  condition,  the  nature  and 
humour,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  of  that  country  and 
people,  by  W.  R.,  a mighty  Lover  of  Welsh  Travels.” 
Every  page  presents  a shower  of  comic  conceits ; the 
ridiculous  and  ludicrous  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
the  whole  thing  savours  too  much  of  joking  to  be  taken 
for  satire.  In  1708  Steele  refers  in  the  Tatter  to  a young 
relative  who  had  been  turning  his  head  to  duelling,  be- 
cause going  to  reside  on  his  own  estate  at  Llanbadarn- 
fawr,  and  the  Welsh  being  a nation  of  gentlemen,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  understand  well  the  science  of  quarreling. 
Some  years  after  Steele  we  had  Smollett  introducing 
several  Welsh  characters  in  Humphrey  Clinker  and  Rode- 
rick Random.  In  Surgeon  Morgan  of  the  latter  novel 
we  have  a real  typical  Welshman.  Redolent  of  cheese 
and  leeks,  his  eccentricities  and  whimsicalities  make  him 
supremely  ridiculous,  yet  he  is  an  honest,  steadfast  friend, 
strictly  honourable,  and  utterly  regardless  of  himself  when 
his  friend  is  in  danger.  In  1774  Dr.  Johnson  made  a tour 
of  six  counties  of  Wales  in  company  with  Mr  Thrale,  but, 
perhaps  from  ill-health  or  from  the  absence  of  Boswell, 
no  book  resulted  from  the  tour.  All  that  Boswell  heard 
him  say  of  Wales  was  that  instead  of  bleak  and  barren 
mountains  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones  ; and  that  one 
of  the  castles  of  Wales  would  contain  all  the  castles  he 
had  seen  in  Scotland.  It  is  a matter  of  great  regret  that 
Scott  should  have  laid  the  scene  of  his  novel  in  Wales,  and 
depicted  Welsh  characters  in  so  unfortunate  a work  as  The 
Betrothed.  Having  mentioned  the  Welsh  Squire  of 
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Ivanhoe,  Mr  Lewis  came  to  Borrow’s  Wild  Wales , whose 
very  favourable  testimony  to  the  Welsh,  like  that  of 
Churchyard  300  years  before,  is  valuable  because  it  is 
that  of  a man  who  has  formed  his  opinion  of  Welshmen 
upon  actual  experience  and  observation.  Carlyle’s  only 
reference  to  Wales  was  said  to  be  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Life  of  Sterling,  in  which  he  characterises 
the  peasantry  as  “ indolent  and  stagnant  but  peace- 
able and  well  provided  ...  an  innocent, 
good  humoured  people,  who  all  drink  home- 
brewed beer,  and  have  brown  loaves  of  the  most 
excellent  household  bread.”  Thackeray’s  references  to 
Wales  are  few,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  no  Welsh- 
man appears  in  the  Book  of  Snobs.  Dickens’s  Bleak  House 
has  a Welsh  lady  in  the  person  of  Mrs  Woodcourt.  Alan 
Woodcourt  is  one  of  Dickens’s  noblest  works,  although  the 
blood  of  Morgan-ap-Kerrig  of  Gimlet  flows  in  his  veins. 
The  last  selection  was  Blackmore’s  Maid  of  Sker,  where 
Deio  Llewelyn  plays  so  important  a part.  Deio,  however, 
was  not  to  Mr  Lewis  a typical  Welshman.  The  paper 
closed  with  a defence  of  the  Welsh  people  against  the 
accusations  of  perjury  and  inordinate  vanity  so  often 
brought  against  them  by  English  writers.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Lewis  for  his  paper  was  passed  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  seconded  by  Mr  C. 
W.  Jones,  and  to  Mr  Allen  for  presiding,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M,  A.,  seconded  by  Mr  Lewis. 


MARCH  8,  1882. 


NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(Jan.  25,  1882.) 

The  following  letters  are  from  Howell  Vaughan  [qu.  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Merionethshire  in  1657]  to  Robert  Wynne, 
the  High  Sheriff  of  1656  and  1668  ; and  son  of  William 
Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Glyn,  High  Sheriff  of  the  same  county  in 
1618  and  1636,  and  from  Robert  Wynne  to  his 
father.  They  refer  to  the  election  for  Merioneth 
on  the  death  of  Roger  Pope,  Esq.  The  rival  “ Colonels  ” 
were  both  distinguished  officers  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Whether  there  was  a contest  or  not  we  cannot  say : 
the  member  elected  was  Colonel  Jones. 

Cosin  Robert  Wynne 

Colonell  mitton  and  colonell  Jones  stand  to  serue  in 
p’liam’t  for  this  countie,  colonell  mitton  desires  the  fauour 
of  this  countie  and  p’ticularly  yours  and  your  fathers. 
I was  desired  to  acquaint  your  father  foorthw’th.  I belieue 
colonell  Jones  will  apply  himselfe  to  the  countrey  I desire 
therefore  wee  may  goe  hand  in  hand  and  vnanimously  pitch 
vpon  the  man  to  auoide  disunion  and  discontents  soe 
praieth 

7bris  25  Your  seru’t 

1647  _ Howell  Vaughan. 

The  writt  I heare  is  come  downe  already. 

[At  the  foot  of  the  above  letter,  on  the  same  sheet,  is  the 

following] : — 

Louinge  father,  be  pleased,  that  I may  be  informed  of 
your  intentions  herein ; & that  in  time.  Sr  I remaine 
your  obedient  sonne  Robert  Wynne. 

THE  HARLECH  FIRES.— In  a sermon  pub- 
lished in  1756  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alcock  of  Plymouth, 
and  relating  to  the  earthquakes  at  Lisbon,  there  is  a note 
on  p.  24  about  the  Harlech  exhalations.  It  states  that 
“at  Harleck  in  Merionethshire  about  once  a week,  for 
many  months  together,  in  the  night  Time,  there  hovered 


about  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  a luminous  fiery  Vapour 
of  so  destructive  and  deleterious  a Nature  that,  besides 
fireing  a great  many  Hay  Ricks,  it  poisoned  the  Grass 
wherever  it  came  in  such  Manner,  that  all  the  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  &c.  that  eat  of  it  immediately 
died.”  J.P.E. 

Pensarn,  Abergele. 


QUERIES. 

PEMBROKE,  MILFORD,  AND  OTHER 
HAVENS. — Is  the  name  derived  from  the  Cymric  Hafn 
or  Hafan — creek  or  port  ? Disdadl. 

JOHN  LLOYD  OF  OSWESTRY.— This  name 
often  occurs  in  Oswestry  Corporation  and  other  records, 
and  I should  be  glad  if  some  reader  would  tell  me  whether 
there  were  more  than  one  of  the  name,  who  followed  the 
profession  of  Attorney  in  Oswestry  between  the  years  1764 
and  1797? 

In  1764  “ John  Lloyd,  gent.,”  was  sworn  an  attorney  of 
the  Oswestry  Sessions  Court. 

In  1769  “ John  Lloyd,  Attorney-at-Law,”  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Oswestry. 

In  1774,  when  Mr.  Herbert  was  appointed  Town  Clerk  of 
Oswestry  by  the  Earl  of  Powis,  “John  Lloyd,  attorney,” 
was  sworn  Deputy  Town  Clerk ; but  I have  not  come 
across  his  signature  in  that  capacity. 

In  1782  when  the  Wool  Hall  was  taken  down  and  a new 
prison  erected  “ John  Lloyd,  gentleman,”  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  fund  raised  by  rate  for  the  work. 

In  1783  “John  Lloyd  ” was  appointed  Deputy  Town 
Clerk,  when  Mr.  Probert  was  made  Town  Clerk  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis. 

In  1791  “John  Lloyd,  gent.,”  was  appointed  Deputy 
Mayor  to  Mr.  Probert. 

In  1797,  on  the  death  of  “John  Lloyd,  coroner,”  Mr.  T. 
Longueville  Jones,  attorney,  was  a candidate  for  the  office, 
and  was  elected. 

Cathrall,  in  his  History  of  Oswestry,  says  that  John 
Lloyd,  the  Mayor  of  1769,  was  the  originator  of  Societies 
for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons  in  England.  I have  also 
been  told  that  he  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd  of 
Swanhill,  who  built  “ The  Big  House,”  now  The  Vicarage, 
in  Church  Street.  Were  there  more  than  one  John  Lloyd  ? 

Jabco. 

HUGH  HOLLAND  AND  BEN  JONSON.— The 
name  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and  poet  Hugh  Holland 
has  its  place  in  Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen , though 
strange  to  say  his  best  production  “ Pancharis”  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  memoir.  Mr.  Williams  probably  did  not 
know  of  the  poem,  for  the  original  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
believed  that  but  one  copy  is  in  existence.  There  was, 
however,  a reprint  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  in 
this  form  the  work  may  now  be  found  in  most  large  libra- 
ries. For  those  readers  of  Bye-gones  who  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  work,  the  entry  made  in  my  note 
book  upon  reading  it  two  years  ago  will  perhaps  be  of 
interest : — 

“ Pancharis.  By  Hugh  Holland,  1602.  The  first  book, 
containing  the  preparation  of  Love  betweene  Owen  Tudyr 
and  the  Queene  : long  since  intruded  to  her  Maiden 
Majesty.  And  now  dedicated  to  the  Invincible  James, 
second  and  greater  Monarch  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

“ Holland  was  the  writer  of  fourteen  lines,  such  as  was 
then  considered  a ‘ Sonnet,’  on  the  death  of  Shakespeare. 
Collier,  who  republishes  Pancharis,  surmises  that  Holland 
was  rich,  and  that  Ben  Jonson  (whom  he  addresses  in  the 
poem)  was  poor.  ‘ The  best  point  in  Pancharis,’  the  editor 
says,  ‘ is  unquestionably  the  versification  in  the  Italian 
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erza  rima,  a form  of  composition  then  unusual  in  our 
language.  The  construction  of  the  plot  is  little  short  of 
the  ridiculous.  Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  the 
production  has  some  peculiarities  which  make  it  _ worth 
preserving.’  And  as  there  is  but  a single  copy  in  existence 
Collier  reprinted  it  as  a remarkable  and  curious  relic  of  a 
friend  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

“In  a prefatory  poem  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson  are  the 
following  lines  : — 

‘ Be  thou  both  rare  and  good  ; and  long 
Continue  thy  sweete  song, 

Nor  let  one  river  boast 
Thy  tunes  alone ; 

But,  prove  the  aire,  and  saile  along  the  coast  : 

Salute  old  M6ne, 

But  first  to  Cluid  stoope  low, 

The  vale  that  bred  thee  pure  as  her  hills  snow'  ” 

I underscore  the  last  line  in  order  to  direct  the  reader’s 
special  attention  to  it.  Was  Ben  Jonson  a native  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd  ? D.  J. 


REPLIES. 

A WELSH  DREAM  (Feb.  22,  1882).— Probably 
the  dream  referred  to  by  Tell  is  one  narrated  in  the  life 
of  lolo  Morganwg.  We  are  told  that  one  night  he  had  been 
sleeping  as  usual  in  his  chair  [he  was  troubled  with  asthma 
so  could  not  lie  down]  when  “he  thought  he  was  awake, 
and  on  a sudden  beheld  three  females  standing  before  him, 
one  of  whom  had  a sort  of  mantle  thrown  over  her  head, 
and  descending  round  her  person  ; he  gazed  at  them  with 
some  curiosity,  and  was  considering  who  they  were,  and 
why  they  stood  there,  when  one  of  the  figures  dropped 
down  covered  with  blood,  and  at  the  same  instant  a loud 
report,  like  that  of  a gun,  startled  him,  and  he  awoke.” 
Ble  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  so  went  out  to  walk  off  his 
uncomfortable  feelings.  First  he  went  to  Cowbridge,  and 
then  thought  he  would  go  some  miles  further,  to  a farm 
house,  where  he  had  heard  one  of  the  inmates  was  ill. 
Arrived  at  the  house  he  found  the  family  at  breakfast. 
He  was  at  once  “struck  with  the  resemblance  of  three 
females  in  the  company — particularly  one,  who,  being  an 
invalid,  wore  a large  shawl  over  her  head — to  the  figures 
which  he  had  so  recently  seen  in  his  dream.  ...  A 
young  man  of  the  family,  who  had  been  out  with  his  gun, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  whilst 
he  took  off  his  shot  belt.  . . . The  muzzle  of  the  piece 

pointed  directly  at  one  of  the  young  women.”  At  once 
the  full  force  of  the  dream  came  into  the  mind  of  the  bard 
and  he  entreated  the  young  man  to  remove  the  gun.  The 
young  man  did  so,  remarking  that  he  was  careless  in 
nlacing  it  where  it  was,  as  the  lock  was  a “ very  ticklish 
one.”  G.G. 

A Shropshire  Dream.  If  your  correspondent  Tell, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  of  “ A Welsh  Dream,”  has  any 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stottesden  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  he  may  possibly  hear  the  particulars  of  a remarkable 
dream  by  which,  not  a human  being’s  life,  but  a small  farm 
belonging  to  the  parish  was  “ saved.”  The  story  as  I heard 
it  many  years  ago  was  somewhat  as  follows.  The  farm  in 
question  was  claimed  by  the  occupier — the  parish  clerk — 
as  his  property.  An  action  of  ejectment  was  brought 
against  him  by  the  parish.  On  looking  into  the  title  a 
most  important  deed  was  missing.  Shortly  before  the 
action  was  to  be  tried  at  Shrewsbury  one  of  the  church- 
wardens dreamed  that  he  was  in  a certain  house  in  an 
obscure  street  in  Worcester,  that  there  in  an  upstairs  room 
a box  was  produced  from  under  a bed  in  which  there  was 
found  the  missing  deed.  Impressed  with  the  vision  he 
rode  to  Worcester  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  street, 


the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know.  Suddenly  his  eye 
fell  on  the  house  of  his  dream,  and  after  a parley  with 
the  proprietor  he  was  allowed  to  look  over  the  premises, 
and  there  in  a back  upstairs  room  a dusty  box  was  found, 
stated  to  have  been  left  by  a former  occupier,  and  in  the 
box  the  deed.  This  useful  dream  was  the  means  of 
“saving,”  as  I have  stated,  the  farm  to  the  parish.  I 
believe  a record  of  the  circumstances  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Parish  Book.  J.B.E. 

DR.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE  (Jan.  18,  1882).— 
I have  been  enabled  to  gather  some  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fracas  which  took  place  between  Dr. 
Shelton  Mackenzie  and  Count  Albizzi.  The  former  was, 
it  is  well  known,  Editor  of  the  Salopian  Journal , and  the 
latter,  Master  of  Modern  Languages  at  Shrewsbury 
School.  The  quarrel  arose  out  of  an  adverse  criticism 
on  the  vocal  performances  of  a lady  artiste  at  a concert  in 
the  Music  Hall,  during  the  Festival  Week,  i.e.,  Novem- 
ber 10,  11,  and  12,  1841.  The  lady  was  a Miss 
Sullivan,  and  the  critique  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  was  certainly  very  severe  on  each  of  her 
performances.  Count  Albizzi  called  at  Mr.  Eddowes’s 
shop  for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  of  horsewhipping  the 
Editor,  but  the  opportunity  was  denied  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  Albizzi  met  Mackenzie  in  the  Market  Square 
and  spat  in  his  face.  The  latter  then  struck  the  Count  a 
severe  blow  in  the  face  with  a stick  which  he  carried.  A 
tussle  ensued  and  the  pair  were  soon  rolling  on  the  ground. 
Whilst  down  the  Doctor  attempted  to  draw  a pistol  which  he 
carried,  and  would  probably  have  used,  if  he  had  not  been 
forcibly  prevented  by  Sam  Farlow,  the  chief  constable,  who 
opportunely  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  pistol,  however, 
was  not  a revolver,  as  was  stated  ; such  weapons  were,  at 
least,  not  common  forty  years  ago.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  usual  magisterial  enquiry,  but  I can  find  no  record  of 
it,  and  it  was  probably  hushed  up.  Count  Albizzi  soon 
afterwards  left  Shrewsbury,  and  his  place  was  very 
worthily  filled  by  the  gentleman  who  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  held  that  important  position.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie did  not  long  remain,  and  he  was  succeeded,  I be- 
lieve, by  the  late  Mr.  James  Ample tt,  “ the  father  of  the 
British  press.”  Previous  to  this  event,  Dr.  Mackenzie 
was  wont  to  be  assailed  in  a very  virulent  manner 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Ouseley,  the  proprietor  of  the  Shropshire 
Conservative , as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  condensed 
account : — On  the  24th  August,  1841,  Dr.  Mackenzie 
preferred  a complaint  against  Mr  T.  J.  Ouseley  for  pub- 
lishing a series  of  slanderous  and  false  statements  respect- 
ing him.  Having  read  the  different  articles,  all  of  which 
most  grossly  reflected  on  his  character,  and  stated  that 
Mr  Ouseley  had  been  attacking  him  in  that  manner  for 
six  months  without  provocation,  complainant  called  on 
the  magistrates  to  issue  a warrant  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  Ouseley  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bail  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  Sessions,  to  answer  any  indictment 
which  might  be  preferred  against  him  for  having  published 
what  had  a tendency  to  provoke  a breach  of  the  peace. 
The  doctor  also  required  that  Mr  Ouseley  should  be  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  until  the  Sessions.  The  magistrates 
declined  to  grant  the  application,  and  I believe  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  referred 
to  are  now  living.  W.H. 


A Mild  Winter. — The  winter  of  1795-6  was  a remark- 
ably mild  one.  On  the  shortest  day,  1795,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  52  deg.  in  Shrewsbury.  On  J an.  13, 1796,  carna- 
tions and  cucumbers  were  cut.  On  Mar.  1,  however,  the 
papers  say  “The  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather 
continued  unabated  until  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
when  it  became  colder.” 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Wesleyans  in  Wales  have  contributed  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  Thanksgiving  Fund. 

Amongst  the  incidents  of  St.  David’s  Day  are  included 
a gift  to  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  of  a large  wax  doll  dressed  in  Welsh  costume 
from  materials  made  to  order  by  Mr  John  Meyrick  Jones 
of  Dolgelley. 

There  is  now  living  in  Bangor,  an  old  man  named  Griffith 
WiHiams,  who  states  that  he  is  in  his  104th  year.  He  is 
the  father  of  18  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  lives  at  Con- 
way, and  is  aged  78,  the  youngest,  who  lives  at  Bangor, 
being  in  is  45th  year.  His  health,  is  good  and  he  takes 
daily  exercise. 

The  trumpeter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new 
ballad,  ‘ ‘ The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  at  Bala- 
clava,” has,  it  is  stated,  been  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Shropshire  Militia,  and  plays  the  piccolo 
in  the  Militia  Band.  His  name  is  Thomas  Monks.  He 
belonged  to  the  Inniskillen  Dragoons,  and  received  special 
medals  for  being  engaged  in  the  action  thus  described. 

It  is  said  that  the  library  of  the  late  Mr  George  Borrow, 
the  author  of  Wild  Wales , &c.,  is  about  to  be  offered  for 
public  sale.  The  lexicons  alone  amount  to  over  a hundred, 
and  the  library  represents  nearly  every  language,  from 
Mantschu  and  Sanscrit  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  works  about  the  N orthern  mythology. 
One  of  the  works  has  the  rare  distinction  of  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  Inquisition  at  Seville. 

Mr  J.  W.  Barton,  writing  from  Glen  Hurst,  Colwyn 
Bay,  to  the  Standard,  says: — ‘At  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  I distinctly  heard  the  well- 
known  notes  of  the  cuckoo  at  about  five  o’clock  this 
afternoon.  I do  not  remember  having  heard  it  so  early 
before  in  any  part  of  the  country  ; and  even  here  a cold 
east  wind  has  been  blowing  throughout  the  day.”  A 
correspondent  of  our  own,  writing  from  Rhyl,  says  some 
of  the  lanes  about  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  are  fringed  with 
primroses. 

The  late  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  one  of  his  letters,  de- 
scribed a curious  custom  which  he  observed  on  a visit  to 
Kerry,  Montgomeryshire : — “As  I returned  through  the 
churchyard  I was  greeted  very  respectfully  by  a person 
whose  dress  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  a functionary 
of  the  church.  I learnt  that  he  was  the  sexton,  but  that 
he  also  discharges  another  very  useful  office,  which,  as  far 
as  I know,  is  peculiar  to  Kerry.  It  appears  that  it  is  by 
ancient  custom  a part  of  his  duty  to  perambulate  the 
church  during  service  time  with  a bell  in  his  hand,  to 
look  carefully  into  every  pew,  and  whenever  he  finds  any- 
one dozing  to  ring  the  bell.  He  discharges  this  duty,  it 
is  said,  with  great  vigilance,  intrepidity,  and  impartiality, 
and  consequently  with  the  happiest  effect  on  the  congre- 
gation, for,  as  everybody  is  certain  that  if  he  or  she  gives 
way  to  drowsiness  the  fact  will  be  forthwith  made  known 
through  the  whole  church  by  a peal  which  will  direct  all 
eyes  to  the  sleeper,  the  fear  of  such  a visitation  is  almost 
always  sufficient  to  keep  everyone  on  the  alert.” 

At  the  St.  David’s  Day  dinner  at  Manchester  Lord 
Aberdare  instituted  an  interesting  comparison  between  St. 
David  and  St.  George,  much  of  course  to  the  advantage  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales.  St.  David  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  Judged  by  the  feelings  of  the  present  age 
he  might  not  be  a perfect  character.  His  asceticism 
often  took  a form  which  would  be  revolting  to  us.  When, 
for  instance,  he  retired  into  a desert,  and  there  lived  upon 
water  and  leeks— in  consequence  of  which  the  leek  had 
been  adopted  as  the  national  distinction — they  might  think 


he  might  have  employed  his  time  more  agreeably  and  use- 
fully. But  they  must  not  judge  the  saint  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  time ; and  they  might  fairly  assume  that  St. 
David  deserved  the  great  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
undoubtedly  in  his  own  age,  and  which  had 
descended  to  these  times.  The  Welsh  had  been  much 
happier  in  their  choice  of  a patron  saint  than  the  English 
had  been.  He  had  shown  that  all  that  could  be  said  about 
St.  David  was  that  he  was  not  much  ahead  of  his  time. 
Let  them  read  the  history  of  St.  George,  which  was  not 
altogether  beside  the  question  when  they  were  struggling 
for  the  assertion  of  their  national  superiority  as  the  Welsh 
always  did.  St.  George  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  he  was 
known  for  the  violence  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  St.  Athanasius.  He  then  became  one  of  the 
most  blood-thirsty,  rapacious,  ambitious,  and  avaricious 
men  of  his  time.  And  how  did  he  get  into  the  calendar? 
Simply  because  he  was  put  to  death— as  he  (Lord  Aberdare) 
believed  he  deserved — by  Julian  the  Apostate,  for  it  was 
supposed  that  any  man  who  was  put  to  death  by  Julian 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a saint. 


THE  LATE  RECTOR  OF  CASTLE  CAEREINION. 

The  Rev.  David  Williams,  rector  of  Castle  Caereinion, 
whose  death  on  Feb.  24  we  announced  last  week,  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  taking  his  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1833  and  M.A.  in  1840.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1835  and  priest  in  1836  by  Dr.  Carey,  the  then  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  In  1841  he  became  curate  of  Mold,  Arch- 
deacon Clough  being  his  rector.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Rectory  of  Nannerch,  near  Mold,  by  Bishop  Carey. 
Here  he  resided  for  27  years,  during  which  time  the 
old  dilapidated  church  was  replaced  by  a handsome 
new  structure  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Rector, 
Nannerch  being  a small  parish.  Mr.  Williams  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  of  the  two  old  Church  Societies — the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  For  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  he  translated  into  Welsh  “ The  Book  of  Nature,” 
“ Schism,”  and  “ The  Spring  Morning,”  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  “ Cennadaethau 
Eglwysig,”  a work  on  Church  Missions.  But  it  was  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  that  he.  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
years.  Appointed  organizing  secretary  for  St.  Asaph  in 
1850  he  furthered  the  cause  of  the  venerable  Society  in 
that  Diocese  in  the  most  effective  manner.  He  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  support  of  many  efficient  local 
secretaries,  while  by  his  influence  with  the  clergy  and 
leading  Church  laymen  he  was  able  to  arrange  for  S.P.G. 
sermons  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes  and  for  meet- 
ings in  the  most  important  centres  of  the  diocese. 
Attending  regularly  the  great  annual  meetings  of  the 
Society  in  London,  Mr  Williams  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  its  chief  supporters ; and  thus,  through  his  means, 
the  Diocese  was  favoured  with  visits  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Churchmen  of  the  day.  Among  the  lay- 
men who,  at  his  invitation,  came  down  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  Society,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Nelson, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Hatherley,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ; 
amongst  the  clergy,  the  Great  Missionary  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  late  and  the  present  Bishops  of  Oxford. 
With  so  much  zeal  and  activity  on  the  part  of  its  Organ- 
izing Secretary,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  contri- 
butions to  the  Society  within  the  Diocese  very  greatly  in- 
creased. Indeed,  it  was  stated  that  at  one  time  the  S.P.G. 
drew  from  St.  Asaph,  in  comparison  with  its  wealth,  an 
amount  (£1,000  a year)  larger  than  that  which  was  received 
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from  any  other  Diocese  in  England  or  Wales.  With  ser 
vices  so  valuable,  it  is  no  cause  of  surprise  that  Mr  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  to  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  St.  Asaph 
Cathedral.  There,  too,  Canon  Williams  made  his  presence 
felt,  greatly  assisting  the  Dean  in  the  good  work  of  re- 
storing the  Cathedral.  Elected  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  to  represent  them  in  Convocation,  the  Canon 
made  his  mark  there  also.  With  his  usual  ability  he  served 
upon  a committee  appointed  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
new  Dilapidations  Act,  and  to  obtain  the  amendment  of 
those  parts  which  had  proved  oppressive  to  the  clergy. 
Canon  Williams  owed  his  appointment  to  the  valuable  liv- 
ing of  Castle  Caereinion  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Lord  Hatherley,  then  Lord  Chancellor.  Here 
again  he  left  his  mark  in  the  handsome  tower  which  he 
erected,  thus  finishing  the  new  church  erected  by  his  pre- 
decessor, the  Rev.  D.  Davies.  He  married  a sister  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  Edward  H.  Vaughan  Colt,  who  survives  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  is  worthily  represented  by  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Hereford- 
shire, the  other  a Barrister,  well-known  on  the  North 
Wales  Circuit.  Kind  hearted  and  hospitable,  Canon 
Williams  was  always  ready  to  welcome  a friend,  and  to 
aid  him  in  any  way,  and  was  thus  endeared  to  a large  circle 
of  friends  and  neighbours. 

The  Welsh  National  Colours.— The  London  corres- 
pondent of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  says  that  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  “the  Welsh 
members  and  numerous  Welsh  visitors  appeared  in  the 
national  colours,  and  with  the  national  emblem.”  By  the 
latter,  of  course  the  modern  emblem,  the  leek,  is  meant. 
What  are  the  National  Colours  ? 

The  Oswestry  Gates. — We  suppose  the  formation  of 
the  new  bit  of  roadway  to  connect  Castle-street  with 
Beatrice-street  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  Gate 
Pillar  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  last  mentioned.  What 
do  our  Corporation  propose  to  do  with  it  ? Removing  old 
landmarks  is  always  an  awkward  business,  and  to  re-erect 
this  elsewhere  would  tend  to  confuse  future  antiquaries. 
We  are  told  that  about  the  same  time  that  this  pillar  was 
erected  (1782)  or  a few  years  earlier,  there  were  also  pillars 
marking  the  site  of  the  archway  crossing  the  road  where 
the  Black  Gate  stood ; but  they  have  long  disappeared. 
No  memorials  of  the  Wallia  gate  seem  ever  to  have  been 
put  up  ; and  the  only  other  pillar  is  the  one  let  into  Mr 
Downes’s  house  in  Church-street.  This  marks  the  spot 
where  the  arch  of  New  gate  spanned  the  street. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Lee  of  Redbrook.— The  funeral  of 
Mrs  Lee  of  Redbrook,  who  died  on  Ash  Wednesday,  in 
her  85th  year,  took  place  at  Whitewell  Chapel  on  Tues- 
day, February  28,  at  11  a.m.  Among  those  who  attended 
were  Mr  Lee,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee,  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee, 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Lee,  Lt.-Col.  R.  H.  Brooke,  Mr  Warbur- 
ton  Lee,  Mr  H.  R.  P.  Brooke,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Brookes, 
Mr  B.  LI.  Vawdrey,  Mr  Brookes,  Rev.  John  Lee,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lee,  and  Mr  Browne,  of  Whitchurch. 
The  procession  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  White- 
well  churchyard  by  the  Rectors  of  Malpas,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Cox  and  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  Trevor  Kenyon, 
who  conducted  the  service.  Two  appropriate  hymns  were 
sung  by  the  choir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  service  the  body  was  removed  to  the  vault  by  the  old 
yew  tree,  and  laid  beside  the  remains  of  her  husband,  her 
father  and  mother,  and  two  daughters — Grace  Ellen  Lee 
and  Charlotte  Mary  Lee.  Many  beautiful  wreaths  and 
bouquets,  with  a cross  of  violets,  were  placed  upon  the 
coffin  when  the  service  was  ended.  Grace  Keay  Parsons 
was  bom  in  Lansdowne-place,  on  March  8, 1797,  during  the 
first  week  of  fasting  appointed  by  authority  on  account  of 


the  French  war.  At  the  christening  breakfast  a number 
of  barristers  were  present,  among  whom  were  Mr  Serjeant 
Best,  Mr  Lockhart  Johnson,  Mr  C.  J.  Lawson,  and 
others,  who  afterwards  attained  to  eminence.  The  north- 
country  name  of  Grace  belonged  to  her  mother,  Grace, 
daughter  of  Rowland  Alder  of  Horncliff,  Esq.,  and  his 
wife  Grace  Graham  of  Glowroram.  The  Saxon  family  of 
Alder  of  Hobbeslaw,  Alnwick,  Prendwick,  North-ffield- 
head,  and  Merden  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  Horncliff  in  North  Durham,  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  North.  It  was  from  one  of  them  that  the  heroine 
Grace  Darling  derived  her  Christian  name,  her  father 
having  been  a tenant  of  their’s  on  the  island  of  Lindis- 
farne.  Horncliff  House  overlooks  the  Tweed,  and  stands 
in  the  parish  of  Norham,  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  old 
castle.  In  the  first  canto  of  “ Marmion”  occurs  the  line — 
“O’er  Horncliff-hill  a plump  of  spears.”  The  name  of 
Keay  was  that  of  a family  settled  in  Hammer  parish  for 
two  centuries,  through  whom  Broad  Oak  aud  its  belong- 
ings came  to  her  and  her  two  sisters.  The  original  owners 
of  Broad  Oak  were  the  Howells  of  Hwl-le,  from 
whom  it  came  by  successive  marriages  to  Benyon  of 
Ash,  Matthews  of  Maes-llwyn  (with  whom  is  asso- 
ciated the  name  of  Matthew  Goch  of  Penley,  the 
companion  in  arms  of  the  great  Talbot),  Philip  Henry  of 
Whitehall,  and  so  to  his  son,  Matthew  Henry,  and  grand- 
son, Philip  Henry  Warburton,  M.P.  for  Chester  from 
1742  to  1754.  The  latter  took  his  mother’s  name  of 
Warburton  on  succeeding  to  Judge  War  burton’s  estate  of 
Hefferstone  Grange,  Cheshire,  and,  to  the  regret  of  his 
successors,  pulled  down  the  old  house  of  Broad  Oak,  using 
the  materials  for  his  other  farms,  and  even  disposing  of 
some  of  the  large  timbers  for  the  house  called  The  Mount, 
in  Whitchurch.  At  his  death,  unmarried,  in  1760,  his 
estates  were  left  to  his  nephew,  Mr  Philip  Keay,  of 
Upway,  Dorset,  at  whose  death,  also  unmarried,  in  1795, 
Hefferstone  Grange  and  Abbot’s  Bromley  went  to  Mr 
John  Ashton  of  Woolton,  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Henry 
(Philpot),  and  the  Flintshire  property,  with  the  Gaer 
estate  in  Montgomeryshire,  came  to  Mr  John  Parsons, 
jun.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  grandson  of  Theodosia  Henry 
(Keay) ; upon  whose  early  death  in  December,  1800,  his 
widow,  with  her  three  children,  returned  to  the  Northland 
lived  for  ten  years  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  The  various 
events  of  those  stirring  years,  when  a French  landing  was 
often  expected,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  Captain 
Edmeston,  her  uncle,  for  immediate  departure,  at  the  sound 
of  an  alarm  bell,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  were  often  told 
to  willing  listeners.  It  was  in  curious  contrast  also  with 
the  rapid  travelling  of  the  present  day  to  hear  of  the  five 
days’ journey,  in  post-chaises,  from  Berwick  to  Wirswajl, 
to  visit  her  good  old  grandfather,  Mr  Parsons.  The  family 
having  removed  to  Worcester  in  1810,  she  was  married  at 
Claines  Church  in  April,  1819,  by  Archdeacon  Clarke  of 
Chester,  to  her  first  cousin,  J oseph  Lee,  the  3rd,  of  Redbrook. 
Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  can  stiff  remember  the  re- 
joicings at  her  home-coming.  Sir  Philip  Egerton  and  Mr 
W.  Wickham  Drake  were  rectors  of  Malpas,  with  Mr 
Bridge— grandson  of  a former  rector — for  curate.  For 
ten  years  she  attended  at  the  old  black-and-white  chapel, 
before  the  present  Whitewell  was  built  by  Miss  Congreve; 
Mr  George  Drake  and  Mr  Partridge,  with  Mr 
Brocklebank  and  Mr  Wigfield  for  curates— Chancellor 
Thurlow  and  Mr  W.  H.  Egerton  of  Whitchurch,  with  Mr 
York,  as  curate,  have  all  come  and  gone  while  she  main- 
tained a regular  attendance  whenever  the  church  was 
open,  and  on  Sundays  twice  a day,  until  her  last  illness. 
The  empty  seat  in  Whitewell  tells  painfully  that  her 
kind  smile  and  warm  sympathies  are  now  things  of  the 
past. 
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NOTES. 

RHAIADR-Y-WENNOL— Swallow  Water  Fall.— 
(See  History  of  Gwydir  Family).  Y Wennolis  anabrevment 
— in  Llafar  Gwlad — of  “Ewynol” — foaming,  or  tLe 
Foaming  Cataract.  Disdadl. 

DOLGELLEY  COFFIN  PLATES.— The  custom, 
once  so  common  in  North  Wales,  of  placing  coffin-plates 
on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  churches,  has  been  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  Bye-gones.  I remember,  at 
Dolgelley,  when  it  used  to  be  the  custom  merely  to  place 
initial  letters  (which  were  prepared  in  metal  for  the 
purpose,  and  sold  by  the  undertakers)  on  the  coffins. 
Where  coffin  plates  were  used,  they  were  only  used  by 
the  better  class,  and  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over  they 
were  detached  from  the  coffins  and  placed  on  the  pillars 
in  the  church.  Before  the  church  was  altered  these  pillars 
were  completely  covered  with  them ; and  several  of  these 
old  plates  are  stored  away,  I believe,  in  the  building.  In 
all  cases,  whether  plates  were  used  or  not,  initials  were 
placed  on  the  coffin.  O.  R. 

JOHN  HULME  OF  OSWESTRY.— The  following 
marriage  which  I copy  from  the  registers  of  Sandbach, 
co.  Chester,  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  j 
readers.  Why  the  parties  went  so  far  from  home  to  be 
married  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  the  bridegroom  was  a 
native  of  Sandbach,  which  is  quite  possible,  as  the  name 
occurs  in  the  register  there,  “1707-8.  Jan.  8.  John 
Hulme  of  Oswestry  co.  Salop  Schoolmaster  and  Mary 
Hancock  of  Chesterton  co.  Stafford,  married.” 

Pensarn,  Abergele.  J.  P.  Earwakeb. 

SHREWSBURY  AND  LONDON  COACH  (Feb. 
22,  1882). — The  London  and  Shrewsbury  Machine  began 
the  1st  April  1773  to  go  three  times  a week  during  the 
summer  season.  Sets  out  from  the  Red  Lion  Inn  on  the 
Wyle  Cop  Shrewsbury  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  nights,  exactly  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  from  the 
Swan  with  2 necks  in  Ladd  Lane,  London,  the  same  nights 
and  hours,  will,  in  going  up  breakfast  at  Walsall,  dine  at 
Meridian,  and  lye  at  Donchurch,  where  the  coaches  meet 
and  return.  Prices  to  and  from  each  place  as  usual : 
each  inside  passenger  to  be  allowed  141b.  weight 
of  luggage,  all  above  to  pay  two  pence  per  pound. 
Places,  and  Parcels  taken  in  and  entered  at  Shrewsbury 
by  John  Gittings  on  the  Wyle  Cop. 

***  The  proprietors  beg  leave  to  inform  the  public  that 
they  will  spare  no  expense  to  make  everything  as  agreeable 
and  commodious  as  possible ; every  gentleman  and  lady 
who  will  please  to  countenance  the  same,  their  favours 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Performed  if  God  permit,  by 

Messrs.  Hawforth  and  ) 

Fair  bank  j 

Turvill  Drayson 
Francis  Preston 
William  Kaye 
Mary  Jones 
Robert  Cope,  and 
John  Gittings 

N.B.  The  proprietors  will  not  be  answerable  for  Money, 
Bank  Notes,  Plate,  Jewels,  Watches,  Rings,  Deeds, 
Writings,  or  Valuable  Goods,  if  lost  or  damaged  unless 
entered  as  such  and  paid  for  accordingly. — (An  advertise- 
ment in  “ Wood's  British  Gazetteer Shrewsbury,  February 
Gth,  1773).  T.W.H. 


QUERIES. 

WELSH  CURATE  AT  WELSHPOOL.— The 
late  Bishop  Selwyn  writing  from  New  Zealand  to  Lady 
Powis  in  1843,  says,  “Some  of  our  settlers  are  in  a great 
hurry  to  abolish  the  native  language  and  substitute 
English ; to  them  I cite  the  example  of  Oswestry,  an 
English  town  with  Welsh  service  in  the  parish  to  this 
day.  It  is  true  that  in  Welshpool  it  was  supposed  to  be 
so  completely  abolished  that  the  refined  ears  of  the  con- 
gregation objected  to  a certain  curate’s  Welsh  accent,  but 
this  is  a rare  case.”  The  good  Bishop  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  pure  Welsh  and  a Welsh  accent  are  two  very 
different  things.  The  latter  is  often  offensive  to  English- 
men and  Welshmen  alike.  How  long  have  Welsh  services 
been  given  up  in  the  parishes  of  Pool  and  Oswestry  ? F. 

CATTLE  CALLS. — Cattle  cries,  and  the  words- 
used  in  the  management  of  domestic  animals,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire : — 

Horses  are  called  by,  “ Cup ! cup  !” 

Cows  ,,  ,,  “ Dewch ! dewch !” 

„ to  put  the  right  hind  leg  in  a proper  position  for 
* milking,  “ Cenus  !” 

Sheep  are  called  by  “Lock!  in  lock  !” 

Pigs  ,,  ,,  “Biwcs!  biwcs !” 

Little  pigs  ,,  “Pics!  pics!” 

Pigs  are  driven  with  a “ Swch  y moch  !” 

Fowls  are  called  by  “ Cu  ! cu  !” 

Ducks  ,,  ,,  “Nic!  nic !” 

A dog  is  driven  away  with  a “ Cw !”  and  a cat  with 
“ skut !”  or  “ scut  y cath !” 

In  Cardiganshire  the  calls  are  as  follows  : — 

Horses,  “ Hwthia  bach!” 

Cows,  “ Trwda  bach  !” 

,,  To  put  the  leg  in  position  for  the  milker,  “Tro.”' 

Sheep,  “ Maybach  !” 

Pigs,  ‘ 1 Biwca  bach  !” 

Fowls,  “Dick!  dick!” 

Ducks,  “Bill!  bill!” 

Cat  is  driven  away  with  “ Whiscit  !” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  give  the  calls 
of  other  counties.  D.  J. 

THE  BOWLING  GREEN  INN,  OSWESTRY.— 
In  some  of  the  Records  of  the  Oswestry  Quarter  Sessions 
last  century  I find  the  Court  “adjourned  to  the  Bowling 
Green  House,”  and  on  one  occasion  (17  July  1776)  “ to  the 
house  of  Mary  Salusbury,  widow.”  Was  she  the  landlady 
of  the  Bowling  Green  Inn  ? The  house  was  then,  as  now,  I 
presume,  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin,  and  it  is  within  the 
recollection  of  some  living  that  Mr.  Richard  Salisbury, 
once  either  steward  or  in  some  such  household  office  at 
Wynnstay,  resided  in  Brook-street,  Oswestry,  and  was 
active  in  Corporation  matters.  Was  he  any  relation  of  the 
widow  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  at  her  house  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Session  ? When  Mr.  Salisbury  was  first 
elected  a councilman,  in  1784,  he  was  described  as  “of  the 
Bowling  Green,”  but  his  name  appears  at  a later  period 
as  a performer  at  the  Wynnstay  Theatricals,  without  the 
prefix  of  “Mr.,”  leading  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  still  a 
servant  there.  He  was  Mayor  of  Oswestry  in  1786-7  ; and 
we  find  the  name,  as  deputy-mayor,  down  to  1819.'  In 
1783 1 find  an  entry  in  Oswestry  Races  of  “ Mr.  Salisbury’s 
Bay  Mare  Mistletoe.”  Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

CAENISTINY  (Feb.  15,  1882)— or  (as  called  in 
the  neighbourhood)  Caenest,  is  situate  between  Har’lech 
and  Aber-maw,  Merioneth.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  W. 
T.  Poole,  Caernarvon.  D. 
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SHROPSHIRE  MEDICINES  (Feb.  15,  1882)  — 
'The  death  of  Smith  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  disputes 
concerning  the  ownership  of  the  true  prescription  for  the 
Ploughman's  Drops , and  Mr.  Hinton,  a son-in-law,  an- 
nounced that  he  only  held  the  original  recipe.  Where- 
upon, in  April,  1835,  “ Samuel  Smith  of  Upton  Magna,” 
nephew  of  deceased,  published  an  advertisement  headed 
“Deceit  Exposed,”  in  which  he  quoted  the  following 
extract  from  the  will  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Smith: — “That 
my  nephew,  Samuel  Smith,  shall  not  sell,  mortgage,  or 
transfer  the  recipe  of  the  Ploughman’s  Drops,  on  pain  of 
-forfeiting  his  claim  to  the  within  devised  property ; and 
that  if  he  should  have  no  male  issue,  that  he  give  the  said 
'recipe  to  my  grandson,  William  Smith  Hinton.” 

Salopian. 

THOMAS  JONES  AND  THE  BARDS  (Mar.  1, 
1882). — A little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  interesting 
communication  by  reference  to  Williams’s  Eminent  Welsh - 
men,  and  Leatheart’s  History  of  the  Gwyneddigion  Society. 
Thomas  Jones,  the  writer,  was  no  doubt  “Y  Bardd  Cloff,” 
-or  The  Lame  Bard.  He  was  born  in  1768,  at  Llandy- 
silio,  Denbighshire,  went  early  in  life  to  London,  and  in 
Ms  leisure  time  cultivated  the  muse.  In  1789  he  became 
a member  of  the  Gwyneddigion,  and  shortly  afterwards  its 
secretary.  This  was  at  the  period  when  the  Society  had 
‘for  its  active  members  Owen  Jones  (“  Myfyr”),  Dr.  Owen 
Pughe,  and  other  well-known  Welshmen.  He  died  in 
1828,  and  the  Society  offered  its  silver  medal  for  the  best 
elegy  on  him,  which  was  won  by  Robert  Davies,  the  Bard 
of  Nantglyn.  The  medals  he  writes  to  Owen  Jones  about 
were  wanted  for  an  Eisteddfod  at  Bala,  and  we  are  told  a 
•couple  were  bestowed,  one  on  “ Bardd  Glas”  and  the  other  on 
Richard  Powell  of  Yspytty  Ifan.  That  awarded  to  Powell 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  “ Gwallter  Mechain.” 
It  will  be  observed  that  Jones,  in  the  letter  (quoted  Mar. 
1)  speaks  olRichard  Powell  as  “ Y Bardd  glas  o’r  Gader 
leading  us  to  suppose  that  he  won  both  medals.  Mr. 
Samuel,  mentioned,  was  probably  “a  clever  whimsical 
genius  and  poet,”  who  hailed  from  Nantglyn,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  E.  Samuel  of 
Llangar,  near  Corwen.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Leatheart 
as  being  a hot-headed  Welshman,  who  once  challenged  a 
brother  bard  to  fight  a duel,  and  engaged  “ Iolo  Mor* 
ganwg  ” to  be  his  second.  Mr.  Samuel  was  a surgeon, 
and  went  out  with  Capt.  Cook  in  the  Discovery  to  the 
South  Seas,  in  1776.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will 
foe  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  bards  mentioned  as  com- 
petitors at  Bala  were  men  of  mark.  N.W.S. 

JOHN  AP  THOMAS,  (Mar.  1,  1882).— The  letter 
I referred  to  in  my  last  is  written  by  Edward  J ones,  the 
friend  and  relative  of  John  ap  Thomas,  and  is  thus 
addressed  : — 

These  ffor  his  much  esteemed  friend  John  ap  Thomas,  of 
lilaithgwm  near  Bala  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  to  be 
left  with  Job  Boulton  att  the  Boult  and  tun  in  Lumber  Street, 
.London,  and  from  thence  to  William  Sky  * Butcher,  in  Oswes- 
trie,  to  be  sent  as  above  directed  and  via  London— with  speed. 

The  letter  is  dated  “ Ye  26th  of  ye  6mo.  1682,”  and  it  de- 
scribes the  voyage  which  occupied,  in  consequence  of  contrary 
winds,  “ eleaven  weeks.”  The  new  home  is  then  described, 
and  the  prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  are  given. 
“Grindle  stones,”  he  says,  “yield  good  profit  here,”  but  salt 
was  so  coarse  (sic)  that  he  recommended  those  who  were  to 
follow  “ to  bring  some  for  y’r  present  use;”  and  he  con- 
cludes with  his  dear  love  to  John  ap  Thomas  and  wife,  and 
Jto  “ H.  Ro. ; Richard  P.,  Evan  Reese,  J.  ap  E.,  Elizabeth 
Williams,  E.  & J.  Edd. ; Gainer  R.,  Ro.  O’n,  Jo.  Hum- 
phrey, Hugh  J.  Tho.,  and  the  rest  of  fr’nds  as  if  named.” 


John  ap  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  never  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania, but  died  in  March  1683.  Katharine  his  widow, 
or  “Katharine  Robert”  (her  maiden  name),  as  she  was 
usually  called,  and  family  went  out  in  November  the  same 
year.  She  is  described  as  a woman  of  “great  force  of 
character  and  much  Christian  worth,”  and  the  certificate 
of  removal,  usual  amongst  the  Order  of  Friends,  granted 
to  “ Katherin  Robert  of  Llaithgwin,  widdow,”  is  still  pre- 
served, and  bears  date  “ Ye  18  of  5mo.  1683.” 

And  so,  in  the  7th  month,  1683,  Katharine  Thomas  with  her 
sons,  daughters  and  servants,  numbering  in  all  twenty  persons, 
in  the  ship  Morning  Star  of  Chester,  Thomas  Hayes  master,  set 
sail  for  the  New  World. 

The  journey  was  a long  and  sad  one,  and  the  old  Family 
Bible  bears  records  by  her  son,  “Thomas  Jones,”  of  [the 
death  of  J two  sisters  on  the  voyage.  Arrived  at  their  new 
home  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  called  it  Gelli  yr 
Cochiaid — the  grove  of  the  red  partridges.  + The  mother 
lived  to  see  her  son  Robert  married  to  Ellen  Jones,  in 
1693,  and  she  died  after  a fourteen  years’  residence  in  her 
adopted  country. 

If  these  notes  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  American 
friends  who  have  access  to  the  documents  I have  quoted, 
I need  not  say  how  great  a favour  they  would  confer  on 
readers  of  Bye-gones  by  giving  us  some  further  extracts 
relating  to  the  Principality.  Pukitan. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

A communication  from  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  on  “Ad- 
ditional discoveries  of  high-level  marine  drifts  in  North 
Wales”  has  been  read  before  the  Geological  Society. 

An  old  lady  named  Shian  Evan,  the  grandmother  of 
loan  Pedr,  has  died  at  Bala.  She  was  102  years  of  age, 
and  was  34  when  Charles  of  Bala,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  died. 

The  Welsh  residents  in  New  York  have  held  a meeting 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  send  a message  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Queen  upon  her  escape.  They  say  that  no- 
where will  deeper  regard  for  the  welfare  or  honour  of  her 
virtue  be  found  than  in  the  hearts  of  the  Welsh  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Welsh  papers  last  week  reported  a police  case  at 
Conway  where  some  young  men  were  committed  for  two 
months  for  tying  a man  and  woman  to  a ladder,  and 
carrying  them  through  the  town,  singing  in  Welsh  as  they 
went  along — “The  girl  who  was  refused.”  This  we  pre- 
sume was  akin  to  the  old  Welsh  “ Ceffyl  Pren,”  on  which 
it  was  usual  to  tie  married  couples  “who  forgot  their 
marriage  vows  ” by  quarrelling ; only  in  this  case  it  was 
the  lady  who  was  suspected  of  doing  so  in  a more  serious 
way ; and  the  gentleman  was  the  Gay  Lothario. 

The  Earl  of  Wilton  died  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  at 
Egerton  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  after  a few  weeks’  ill- 
ness. His  lordship  was  born  in  1794,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  This  branch  of  the  house 
of  Egerton  sprang  from  the  Barons  of  Malpas,  one  of 
the  baronies  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester,  founded  at  the 
Conquest.  The  remains  of  Lord  Wilton  were  interred  on 
Monday  in  the  family  vault  at  Prestwich  Church,  among 
those  present  being  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  the  Hon.  R.  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
Hon.  F.  Stanley,  and  Lord  Colville,  the  latter  representing 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  will  of  Colonel  Cecil  William  Forester,  formerly 
Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  late  of  Admaston,  Wrockwardine,  Salop,  who  died 
on  Dec.  6 at  Sherlowe,  High  Ercall,  was  proved  on  Jan. 
26,  the  personal  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  £33,000. 


*There  was  a John  Skye,  butcher,  mayor  of  Oswestry,  1697-8. 
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The  testator,  after  giving  annuities  to  his  sister  and  to  his 
housekeeper,  and  other  legacies  to  friends  and  servants, 
leaves  the  residue  of  his  property  upon  trust  for  his  bro- 
ther, George  Townsend  Forester,  for  life  ; at  his  death  he 
gives  £2,500  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  Broad  Sanctu- 
ary ; £2,000  to  the  County  of  Salop  Infirmary;  £1,000 
each  to  a number  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  ultimate  residue  to  Admiral  Stopford. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  BULKELEY  HUGHES,  M.P. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Bulkeley 
Hughes,  the  veteran  Liberal  representative  of  the  Car- 
narvon Boroughs,  on  Wednesday,  after  a prolonged 
illness,  at  Plas  Coch,  his  Anglesey  seat.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Bulkeley 
Hughes,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rice  Thomas  of  Coedhelen,  Carnarvonshire.  He  was 
born  at  Plas  Coch,  Anglesey,  in  1797,  and  was  educated 
at  Harrow  School.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  practised  a short  time,  one  of  his  clerks 
being  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  who  was  born  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Llangeinwen,  and  who,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  obtained  a clerk- 
ship in  the  then  Poor  Law  Board,  rising  to  the  permanent 
secretaryship  of  the  department.  A year  earlier  he  had 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  J.  Nettle- 
ship,  Mattersey  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire,  and  widow  of 
Mr.  H.  Wormald,  of  Wood  House,  Leeds.  By  his  second 
wife,  who  survives  him,  he  leaves  a daughter,  who  is  married 
to  Captain  Hunter.  His  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
North  Wales,  having  been  resident  at  Plas  Coch,  formerly 
Porthamel-issa,  for  several  centuries.  It  traces  an  un- 
broken descent  from  Llywarch  ap  Bran,  lord  of  Tre- 
Llywarch,  and  founder  of  the  second  noble  tribe  of  Wales, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Owain  Gwynedd  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), and  married  his  wife’s  sister.  These  princesses 
were  daughters  of  Goronwy  ap  Edwin,  ruler  of  Tegeingl. 
Plas  Coch  (the  Red  Palace)  is  the  name  which  originated 
after  the  erection  in  1569  of  the  present  mansion,  which  is 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  family  at  that  time  being  Hugh 
Hughes,  for  some  time  member  for  Anglesey  and  Attorney- 
General  for  North  Wales.  This  same  Hugh  Hughes  was 
high  sheriff  for  Anglesey  1581,  1592,  1600.  There 
was  a Roger  Hughes  high  sheriff  in  1685,  Hugh  Hughes  in 
1719,  William  Hughes  1768,  William  Bulkeley  Hughes 
1803,  and  his  son,  the  late  member,  served  the  office  in 
1861.  The  house  of  Plas  Coch  has  intermarried  with  the 
Bulkeleys  of  Bryndu  and  Beaumaris ; the  Owens  of  Clen- 
nenney;  the  Trevors  of  Denbigh,  and  others.  Mr. 
Bulkeley  Hughes  was  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  being,  next  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  (the  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley),  the  senior 
magistrate  in  the  latter  county. 

His  death  removes  a well-known  figure  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was,  in  point  of  age,  the  Father  of  the 
House,  that  honour  in  regard  to  length  of  parliamentary 
service  being  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Christopher  Talbot,  member 
for  Glamorganshire.  His  parliamentary  connection  with 
the  Carnarvonshire  Boroughs  extended  over  nearly  forty 
years,  commencing  in  the  year  1837,  and  continuing  un- 
broken until  1859,  his  politics  being  described  as  those  of 
moderate  Conservatism.  His  seat  was  unsuccessfully 
challenged  by  Lord  George  Paget,  son  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  the  names  of  Plas  Coch  and  Plas  Newydd 
being  used  as  terms  to  distinguish  the  partisans  of  the 
rival  candidates ; and  in  1856  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  the 
present  member  for  Anglesey  county,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Liberal  interest.  In  1859,  the  Liberals  selected 
as  their  candidate  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  Finch  of  Yoelas 


Hall,  Pentrevoelas,  father  of  Colonel  Wynne  Finch,  the 
late  high  sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire.  At  the  election  of 
1865  the  political  position  of  the  two  parties  was  changed, 
Mr.  Wynne  Finch  having  veered  round  to  the  politics  pre- 
viously professed  by  Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  who,  in  his 
turn,  came  forward  as  a Liberal.  He  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing possession  of  the  seat,  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1868  he  was  again  opposed,  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  John  Wynn,  Lord  Newborough’s 
eldest  son,  who,  although  actively  supported  by  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  the  other  Tory  magnates  of  Carnarvonshire, 
sustained  a crushing  defeat,  polling  only  1,035  votes  against 
the  1,581  recorded  for  his  opponent.  At  the  two  following 
elections  Mr.  Hughes  was  returned  unopposed,  the  contests 
threatened  in  1874  by  the  late  Mr.  Powell,  a London 
barrister,  and  in  1880  by  Mr.  Sorton  Parry,  both  professed 
Liberals,  collapsing  at  the  last  moment.  In  local  matters 
the  deceased  gentleman  always  showed  a most  active 
interest,  and  when  in  Wales  was  most  regular  and  punc- 
tual in  his  attendances  at  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions, 
and  also  as  an  ex-officio  guardian  of  the  Bangor  and 
Beaumaris  Union.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Llandudno  Improvement  Commissioners.  In  the 
Masonic  annals  of  the  Principality  his  name  will  be 
honoured  as  a prominent  member  of  the  craft,  and  as  the 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  province  of  North  Wales  and 
Shropshire.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Mason.  When  the 
Towyn  Lodge  was  opened,  he  (although  82  years  of  age), 
crossed  the  Menai  Straits  in  an  open  boat  between  five 
and  six  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Towyn  by  mid- 
day to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  ! When  the  brethren 
met  at  Shrewsbury  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Sir  Watkin’s  election  to  the  post  of  Provincial  Grana 
Master,  Mr  Hughes  made  the  presentation. 

In  railway  enterprise  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire 
he  took  an  active  part,  and  from  its  opening  up  to  the  time 
of  its  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  he  held  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Anglesey  Central  Railway.  At  the  banquet  given  to 
Mr.  Stephenson  at  the  George  Hotel,  Bangor  Ferry,  in 
commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  Menai  Straits,  he  acted  as  the 
vice-president.  Many  Welshmen  who  hold  positions  in 
the  Civil  Service  owe  their  start  in  life  to  Mr.  Bulkeley 
Hughes,  who  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness  did  his  ut- 
most to  secure  situations  and  appointments  for  young  men 
whose  claims  and  needs  were  brought  under  his  attention. 


THE  ASHFORD  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Ancient  Britons  was  held  yesterday  at  Charles-street,  St. 
James’s,  Mr  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the 
chair. — Mr  Bousfield  Shaw  submitted  his  report  for  the  last 
year,  which  showed  an  increase  in  the  subscriptions  of 
over  £100. — Major  Crewe  Read  and  Mr  J.  Thomas  were 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  House  Committee,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr  Dickinson  of  Ashford  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
place  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones. — At  the  committee  meet- 
ing held  after  the  general  meeting,  the  scheme  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Welsh  Schools  at  Ashford  was  finally 
adopted.  The  recent  scholars  have  been  removed  else- 
where, and  provided  for  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves and  their  guardians.  At  Lady  Day  the  present 
staff,  &c.,  vacate  the  Schools,  which  will  be  re-opened 
under  the  new  system  on  October  1st.  Girls  only 
are  to  be  admitted.  A number  of  orphans  will  be  ad- 
mitted free,  others  on  half,  and  the  remainder  on  full  pay- 
ment. The  Schools  are  to  be  conducted  similarly  to  the 
I Howell  Schools  at  Llandaff  and  Denbigh. 
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Death  of  Canon  Wynn  Williams.— Canon  Wynn 
Williams,  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
died  on  Monday  night,  March  6,  at  his  residence,  Menai- 
fron,  Anglesey.  The  deceased  was  educated  at  Donning- 
ton  and  Oswestry  Grammar  School,  and  in  1819  graduated 
at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  taking  his  M.A.  degree  seven 
years  later.  He  was  ordained  in  1821  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  held  the  curacy  of  Carnarvon,  1821-29,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Llangeinwen  and  Llangaffo,  which  was 
in  his  own  gift.  This  he  held  until  1878,  when  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams,  M.A. 
He  was  appointed  rural  dean  of  Menai  in  1841,  and  canon 
residentiary  of  Bangor  in  1870,  also  representing  the 
Chapter  in  Convocation.  He  was  on  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  and  was  for 
many  years  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Committee  of 
the  Carnarvon  Union.  He  was  greatly  liked  by  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  his  loss  will  be  sincerely  deplored. 
The  canonry  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop,  and  is  worth 
£350.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a new  church  at  Dwyran, 
Anglesey,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Canon.  The  church 
at  Llangeinwen,  of  which  parish  he  was  rector,  is  to  be 
used  as  a mortuary  chapel  for  the  proposed  cemetery. 
Towards  the  new  church  Mrs  Jones,  Treanna,  has  given 
£300,  and  her  son-in-law,  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  £50. 

WELSH  POPULAR  MUSIC  AND  THE 
EISTEDDFOD. 

(From,  our  London  Correspondent. ) 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  7,  Mr  J.  S.  Curwen, 
A.R.A.,  the  president  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  who 
was  one  of  the  adjudicators  at  the  Welsh  National 
Eisteddfod  last  year,  read  a paper  before  the  College 
of  Organists,  on  the  subject  of  “ Popular  Music  in 
Wales.” 

Mr.  Curwen  spoke  of  the  incapacity  of  the  English 
people  to  understand  the  Welsh.  Their  patriotism  was 
put  down  to  vanity,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  ascribed  to 
lunacy.  To  reconcile  different  races  was  impossible,  and 
phlegmatic  Teutons  would,  he  supposed,  always  be  unable 
to  sympathize  with  fiery  Celts.  He  believed,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  Welsh  as  a small 
nationality  to  exaggerate  their  doings,  the  solid  fact  was 
to  be  encountered  that  at  the  present  time  a popular 
musical  culture  existed  in  Wales  unequalled  in  any  Euro- 
pean country.  Mr  Curwen  described  at  length  the  nature 
of  the  eisteddfodau  which  cover  Wales  with  a network  of 
musical  and  literary  competitions.  Their  organization 
was  voluntary,  and  entirely  popular.  The  scene  at  the 
Merthyr  gathering  was,  he  said,  fully  pictured  in  his 
mind,  especially  the  day  of  the  great  choral  competition. 
If  his  thoughts  had  been  free  from  the  responsibilities  of 
adjudicating,  they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  mass  of  humanity  which  filled  the 
great  tent,  crowding  not  to  brutal  sport  or  to  claptrap 
entertainment,  but  to  genuine  art.  It  was  just  the  con- 
summation for  which  social  reformers  sighed  in  England. 
This  culture  was  so  remarkable  that  if  it  existed  in  France 
or  Germany,  musicians  and  publicists  would  make  pil- 
grimages thither,  and  return  to  be-lecture  their  fellow 
countrymen  on  their  musical  inferiority.  The  musical 
culture  of  Wales  was  the  fruit  of  the  Eisteddfod,  which 
was  supported  by  the  nation,  and  in  which  music  was 
paramount.  What  specially  struck  him  at  Merthyr  was 
the  absence  of  patronage  and  the  completely  popular 
character  of  the  gathering.  The  borough  members  were, 
of  course,  present,  but  the  landowning  class  made  no  sign. 
In  South  Wales  especially  the  dominant  class  were  the 
working  people,  and  their  habits  were  the  habits  of  the 
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district.  There  were  no  gentry  to  lead  or  patronise  them  ; 
they  had,  therefore,  to  patronise  themselves.  This  was 
not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  days  of  patronage  and  subsidy 
for  popular  art,  either  by  Government  or  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  were  over,  and  it  was  much  better  that  the  de- 
mand for  culture  should  rise  spontaneously  from  the 
people  themselves..  The  Eisteddfod  was  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  working  people,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
profoundly  interesting  to  all  who  valued  the  popular  culti- 
vation of  music,  and  desired  to  bring  the  masses  within 
the  influence  of  this  most  ennobling  art.  The  average 
merit  of  the  competitors  in  singing  at  Merthyr  was  high. 
There  was  very  little  bad  singing,  and  of  hardly  any  of 
the.  competitors  could  it  be  said  that  they  had  mistaken 
their  vocation  and  could  never  sing  so  as  to  be  worth 
listening  to.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  almost  all 
the  singers  were  self  taught,  and  the  visits  of  great  singers 
to  Wales  were  so  rare  that  the  opportunities  of  imbibing 
style  must  be  few.  And  yet  it  was  the  gropings  after 
style  that  made  the  singing  of  these  untutored  Welsh 
people  so  interesting.  They  sometimes  lost  the  key,  but 
they  very  seldom  were  either  stiff  or  tame,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  they  had  voices  that  were  worth  training. 
The  singing  lost  much  of  its  force  through  taking  place 
in  a tent,  which  has  no  more  resonance  than  the  open  air 
and  did  nothing  to  direct  or  concentrate  the  sound,  but  it 
was  very  impressive.  The  Welsh  voices  were  very  fine.. 
They  were  richer  even  than  those  of  Yorkshire,  and  they 
were  far  better  than  the  French  or  German  Choirs  which 
he  had  heard.  Moreover  the  Welsh  sang  as  if  inspired. 
They  seemed  as  they  were  singing  to  be  under  the  influ 
ence  of  some  invisible  power.  He  had  seen  the  same 
absorption  and  self-oblivion  in  the  children  of  the  Jewish 
schools  at  Spital fields,  but  no  where  else.  The  intensity  of 
the  singers  excited  the  audience  by  force  of  sympathy,  and 
no  one  who  had  heard  a Welsh  choir  could  fail  to  remem- 
ber how  peculiarly  moving  their  singing  was.  The  habits- 
of  some  of  the  Welsh  conductors  were  peculiar.  It  was 
easy  to  ridicule  the  odd  style  of  conducting  ; certainly  it 
appeared  ridiculous,  but  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  fervid 
abandonment  of  the  singers  themselves.  The  characteristic 
defects  of  these  Welsh  choirs  was  the  tendency  to  scream . 
The  excitement  and  passion  which  made  them  sing  so  well 
led  them  to  force  their  voices  beyond  the  limits  of  sweet 
ness.  The  process  of  learning  even  the  difficult  choruses 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Bach  he  found  was  chiefly  by  repeti 
tion,  a process  which  he  described  as  both  wearisome  and 
fruitless.  It  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Eisteddfod  that 
it  offered  no  prizes  for  sight  singing.  This  was  done  ira 
the  French  orpkeoniste  competitions,  and  it  stimulated  the^ 
systematic  study  of  notation.  Speaking  of  Welsh  com 
posers,  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that  they  composed  almost 
entirely  sacred  music,  and  affected  the  fugal  style,  which 
the  choirs  seemed  best  to  enjoy.  It  was  impossible  to 
dissociate  Welsh  music  from  Welsh  theology  and  religion; 
indeed  Welsh  music  could  only  be  understood  by  realizing 
the  intense  Calvinistic  faith  of  the  people ; their  deep 
study  of  the  Bible  ; their  system  of  Sunday  Schools. 
The  tinge  of  their  theology  harmonized  with 
the  darker  and  sterner  aspects  of  religion  ; . 
hence  their  sacred  music  was  grave,  impetuous,  and  some- 
times wrathful.  Dr.  Stainer  dwelt  on  the  need  for 
properly  trained  conductors.  Grand  as  the.  result  now 
was,  infinite  progress  might  be  made  under  highly  accom- 
plished directors.  Another  point  brought  forward  by  the 
same  authority  was  the  need  of  the  Principality  for  an 
organization  for  sending  its  talented  young  music'ans  to 
great  centres  of  study  and  providing  them  with  a free  educa- 
tion. There  were  several  points  in  which  the  eisteddfod 
might  in  his  opinion  be.improved.  Judges,  to  be  above  sus 
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picion  and  free  from  criticism,  should  not  be  resident,  in 
Wales.  The  custom  of  the  co-adjudicators  publishing 
separate  opinions  should  be  abolished.  It  only  pro- 
longed the  chagrin  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  and 
served  no  useful  purpose.  The  adjudication  ought,  as  in 
France,  to  be  a united  one,  signed  by  the  senior  judge.  Mr 
Curwen  quoted  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr  Brinley  Richards,  and  a 
Welsh  musician,  on  the  defects  and  excellences  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  Mr.  Curwen  considered  that  musical  com- 
petitions on  the  basis  of  the  Eisteddfod  might  be  or- 
ganized in  the  large  industrial  centres  of  England  and 
Scotland  with  the  utmost  advantage.  They  would,  he 
said,  powerfully  stimulate  choral  music.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Curwen  referred  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  who, 
in  Oswestry  and  the  neighbourhood,  dealing  with  a some- 
what different  class  of  people  from  the  South  Wales 
colliers,  had  already  accomplished  much  valuable  work. 
Mr.  Leslie’s  idea  was  that  music  was  entirely  unsectarian. 
Last  September  some  eighteen  choirs,  numbering  over 
1,000  voices,  met  at  Oswestry,  and  the  musical  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion  shewed  considerable  signs  of  progress 
and  promise.  As  matters  got  settled  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline would  be  drawn  tighter,  and  special  efforts  would  be 
directed  to  the  teaching  of  music  by  eyes  and  not  by  ears, 
which  in  a few  years  would  materially  improve  the  various 
choirs  by  raising  up  a large  body  of  fluent  music  readers. 
This  process  could  be  successfully  carried  on  in  any 
district,  and  was  one  that  would  be  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage as  a means  of  elevating  the  people. 

Mr.  Curwen  was  warmly  cheered  at  the  close  of  his 
paper,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Williams,  B.A.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Davies.  A similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Turpin  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 
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NOTES. 

T.  J.  LLEWELYN  PRICHARD. 

Your  correspondent  Ap  Thomas,  who  wrote  in  Dec. 
1881,  is  not,  I think,  quite  accurate  in  one  or  two  points 
regarding  the  late  T.  J.  Llewelyn  Prichard,  or,  as  he  was 
not  unfrequently  called,  “Jeffrey  Llewelyn.”  I remember 
meeting  him,  many  years  ago,  at  Llanover,  where  he  was 
employed  at  the  time  by  Lady  Llanover  (then  Lady  Hall) 
to  draw  up  a catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  that 
library.  During  the  time  to  which  I am  referring  I used 
to  meet  him  almost  daily  either  at  his  task  among  the 
books  or  strolling  in  the  charming  grounds  that  surround 
that  mansion,  and  he  appeared  then  as  a person  that  had 
seen  better  days.  His  last  work,  “The  Heroines  of  Welsh 
History,”  is  not  dedicated  to  Lady  Llanover,  but  “ To  the 
Virtuous  Votaries  of  true  Womanhood,  in  all  its  Graces, 
Purity,  and  Excellence,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
fantastic  Fooleries  and  artificial  Characteristics  of  Fine 
Ladyism  in  the  Middle  Walks  of  Life.”  It  is  a 12mo. 
volume,  rather  cheaply  gotup,  of  596  pages,  including  the 
preface,  which  we  are  told  is  “ not  to  be  passed  over  un- 
read.” The  work  concludes  thus  -.—“End  of  this  volume,” 
a somewhat  unnecessary  piece  of  information  unless  it  was 
intended  that  another  volume  or  more  should  follow.  The 
preface  tells  us  that  a second  volume  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  mention  is  made  of  the  various  documents  of 
which  it  was  to  consist. 

I believe  that  none  of  the  four  works  mentioned  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  Cowbridge  edition  of  Tivm  Sion  Catti  have 
ever  been  printed,  at  any  rate  I have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  one  of  them. 


“F.S.A.”  (Dec,  21)  mentions  having  seen  Llewelyn 
Prichard  perform  at  the  Brecon  Theatre  in  1841. 
His  histrionic  achievements  were  not  confined  to  Brecon. 
His  performances  in  that  capacity  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms  at  Aberystwyth  are  well  remembered  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants ; and  it  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  to  pursue  his  profession  under  consider- 
able difficulties.  A play  was  to  be  acted  there  one  even- 
ing, and  when  the  players,  of  whom  he  was  a leading 
character,  arrived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  they 
found  that  through  some  oversight  or  other  no  playbills 
had  been  printed  and  distributed.  There  was  but  one 
press  then  in  the  town,  Bridge-street  having  the  sole 
monopoly  in  the  typographical  art.  Application  was  at 
once  made  to  the  proprietor  of  that  press  for  printing 
the  necessary  bills.  But  no  ! not  she  (for  it  was 
one  of  the  gentler  sex  then  that  presided  over 
the  printing  interest  in  the  borough  of  Aber- 
ystwyth and  the  surrounding  country);  she  considered 
that  theatrical  performances  were  emphatically  and 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  darkness  ; actors 
were  the  foremost  among  his  ministers  ; and  no  power  on 
earth  could  induce  her  to  allow  her  press  to  be  used  for 
such  an  unholy  purpose.  It  was  of  course  perfectly  use- 
less to  argue  that  types  had  no  special  creed,  or  that 
presses  were  not  troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  gloomy  and  almost  hopeless 
state,  it  transpired  that  some  types  could  be  had,  which 
some  printer  who  had  lately  quitted  the  town  had  left 
behind  ; but  the  difficulty  about  a press  remained,  which 
at  first  appeared  quite  unsurmountable,  as  there  was  no 
other  press  nearer  than  Carmarthen,  a distance  of  some 
fifty . miles,  and  the  play  had  to  be  acted  that  very 
evening  ; but  necessity  then,  as  usual,  became  the  mother 
of  invention.  The  types  which  had  turned  up  were 
properly  set,  and  the  paper  was  made  ready,  but  still 
there  was  no  press.  Connected  with  the  performance  was 
a Mr.  Crutchley,  a person  of  considerable  proportions  and 
of  corresponding  ponderosity.  A happy  idea  of  utilising 
him  struck  one  of  the  party.  Every  time  the  moistened 
paper  was  laid  on  the  inked  types,  this  gentleman  had  to 
take  a short  rest  thereon  ; and  so  impression  was  obtained. 
The  bills  so  printed  were  soon  posted  up  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  exhibited  in  every  unorthodox  window ; the 
evening  came,  the  play  was  gone  through,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  somewhat  novel  mode  of  printing  was  not 
resorted  to  in  vain.  This  remarkable  product  of  the 
press  appears  to  be  unknown  to  bibliographers,  nor  is  it 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  typography. 

Llewelyn  Prichard  had  the  artificial  nose  alluded  to 
when  I met  him  at  Llanover ; but  it  did  not  then  look  so 
very  amiss.  I remember  his  once  humorously  remarking 
with  reference  to  it,  that  the  second  artist  was  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  first  in  the  matter  of  nose-making. 

My  impression  is,  from  the  accounts  of  his  melancholy 
death,  which  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  that  he 
did  not  die  in  the  Swansea  Union  Workhouse,  as  stated  by 
“ F.S.  A.,”  but  in  a wretched  lodging  in  St.  Thomas-street, 
in  that  town,  as  related  by  Ap  Thomas.  He  may  have 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Workhouse,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  died  in  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  and  I dare 
say  they  were  many,  Llewelyn  Prichard  is  justly  entitled 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  “ Eminent 
Welshmen.”  Ceredig  Cyfeiliog. 

BOOKS  AND  BORDERERS.  — Mr.  Salisbury, 
having  already  dwelt  in  your  columns  upon  a vast  number 
of  Border  Counties  Worthies,  I purpose,  under  the  above 
heading,  to  direct  attention  occasionlly  to  some  border 
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Books  and  Authors,  with  a view  chiefly  of  eliciting  infor- 
mation, which  may  hereafter  become  useful  to  students 
of  our  border  history. 

John  Arnold , a Monmouthian,  is  mentioned  as  a person 
who  gave  valuable  evidence  about  the  Jesuits  in  the  year 
1684,  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  over 
which  Sir  John  Trevor  presided.  His  evidence  was  printed 
in  the  same  year,  but  very  little  is  known  about  the  man 
himself,  and  I write  to  induce  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  try  and  give  us  some  account  of  his  life. 

Henry  Blount , whosfe  “ Voyage  into  the  Levant  from 
England,  by  way  of  Venice,”  was  published  in  a small 
quarto  volume  in  the  year  1638,  is  another  borderer  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  He  was  connected  with  the  Salopian  and 
Herefordian  families  of  his  name,  but  I have  never  seen 
any  proper  account  of  him  in  any  of  our  printed  works. 

Clement  Edmunds  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  as  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  Writers 
differ  as  to  the  works  he  published,  but  I have  seen  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  in  folio,  dated  1600,  1604,  1609,  and 
1695.  Did  he  write  and  publish  other  works,  and  when  ? 

Edward  Herbert,  Chief  J ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
the  year  1688  published  a “Defence  of  Himself”  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  forty  pages.  Can  any  one  say  when, 
and  where  he  was  born,  where  educated,  and  when  he 
died  ? 

Robert  Venables,  a Cheshire  man,  is  named  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  as  the  author  of  the  “ Experienced  Angler,” 
first  published,  I think,  in  1662.  A third  edition  of  the 
work  was  published  in  1688,  and  I should  like  to  know  the 
date  of  the  second  edition,  and  also  if  any  later  ones  than 
the  third  have  been  printed.  A Bookworm. 


QUERIES. 

FREEMASONRY  IN  OSWESTRY.— A record  is 
in  existence,  but  I cannot  say  on  what  authority,  that  in 
1771  there  was  a Freemasons’  Lodge  held  at  the  Bowling 
Green  [Wynnstay  Arms],  Oswestry.  It  bore  the  number 
324  Can  any  ‘ * Brother  ” give  fuller  particulars  ? 

W.H.S. 

EDWARD  LLOYD’S  “ITINERARY  OF 
WALES  ” is  said  to  have  been  published  in  one  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions.”  I 
should  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  Bye-gones  would  kindly  tell 
me  in  which  volume  it  is  to  be  found  ? D.  J. 

FATHER  MORGAN. — In  the  “Information  of 
Edward  Turbervill,  of  Skerr,  in  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  Gent.,  delivered  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Tuesday,  the  Ninth  Day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1680,”  mention  is  made 
of  “ William  Morgan,  Confessor  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  and 
his  family  : who  was  a Jesuit,  and  Rector  over  all  the 
Jesuits  in  North  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire.” 
Who  was  this  Father  Morgan  ? W.  A.L. 

In  Shreds  and  Patches. 

PINE  END. — I have  just  met  with  this  curious 
description  in  an  extract  from  the  Aberystwyth  Corpora- 
tion books,  in  the  Cambrian  News.  The  record  runs  thus:— 
“ We  present  the  Pavement  over  against  the  pine  end  of 
the  black  Lyon  in  Bridge  street,  to  be  out  of  order,  &c.” 
What  is  meant  by  the  “ pine  end  ” of  a house,  and  is  the 
expression  ever  used  in  the  present  age  ? Tell. 

[In  a Somerset  Glossary,  published  by  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  that  county,  we  have  “ Pine,  Pwine,  Pwining-end,  and 
Pwointing-end,s.  the  gable-end  of  a house.”  Mr.  Hamer,  under 
the  word  “ Pentiss,”  in  his  Montgomeryshire  Glossary  (see 
Mont:  Coll:  vol.  10,  page  301),  says,  “ Promp.  Parv.  has  ‘Pentyce 
of  an  howse  ende,’  and  the  learned  editor  in  a note  quotes 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  old  writers.”— Ed.] 


REPLIES. 

TRYGARN  (March  1,  1882.) — There  is  a place 
called  by  this  name  ©n  Voel  Tryfan,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanwnda,  four  or  five  miles  from  Caernarvon.  Also  in 
the  parish  of  Bryncroes,  Lleyn,  South  Caernarvonshire. 
The  last  named  is  the  one  probably  referred  to,  and  is  or 
did  belong  to  a family  of  the  name  of  Trygarn  Griffiths. 

Disdadl. 


A WELSH  ANAGRAMMATIST  (Feb.  22,  1882.) 
Queries  like  one  put  by  North  are  pretty  generally 
answered  in  Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen.  From  that 
authority  I learn  that  “John  Owen,  the  celebrated 
epigrammatist,  called  in  Latin  Audoenus,  was  the  third 
son  of  Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Plasdre,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanarmon,  Co.  Caernarvon.”  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  in  1584  was  admitted  perpetual 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  became 
a schoolmaster,  first  near  Monmouth,  then  of  the  War- 
wick Free  School.  He  became  celebrated  for  his  Latin 
epigrams,  and  published  two  or  three  works,  which  are 
enumerated,  some  of  which  have  been  translated.  U. 


EDWARD  LLWYD  THE  ANTIQUARY  (Feb. 
15,  1882.) — My  copy  of  Llwyd’s  Ichnographid  is  that  of 
1699.  The  letterpress  is  quite  complete,  and  I believe 
the  plates,  twenty-three  in  number,  are  complete  also. 
The  imprint  runs  thus  “ Londini : Ex  Officina  M.C. 
clo  Iocxcix.”  On  the  verso  of  the  leaf  preceding  the  title 
page,  the  following  statement  occurs  : — 


Hujus  Libri  centum  & viginti  tantiim  Exemplaria  impressa 
sunt,  impensis  infra-scriptorum. 


Illustriss,  Virorum. 

D.  Baronis  Sommers,  summi 
Anglise  Cancellarii. 

D.  Comitis  de  Dorset,  &c. 

D.  C.  Montague,  Cancellarii 
Scaccarii. 


D.  Isacci  Newton. 

D.  M.  Lister. 

D.  T.  Robinson. 

D.  H.  Sloan. 

D.  Fr.  A ston. 

D.  Geoff  ray,  Parisiensis. 


The  work  consists  of  139  pages,  with  14  of  prefatory 
matter  and  4 of  “Index.”  The  plates  follow  the  Index 
at  the  end.  The  verso  of  the  last  leaf  (that  is,  p.  140)  is 
blank.  The  Index  which  follows  has  no  pagination. 

Glan-Divi. 


FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES. 

(Feb.  8, 1882t)  BALA. 

This  was  on  the  spot  whereon  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel  now  stands.  Friends  held  meetings  in  a large- 
room  attached  to  the  Lion  Hotel ; the  room  being  registered 
for  that  purpose.  The  house  then  was  the  property  of  the 
Wynns  of  Garth  Meilio,  Llangwm.  There  were  meetings 
also  at  the  Hendre  Mawr,  situate  between  Ba’a  and 
Ty’nybont. 

HAFOD  FADOG,  NEAR  BALA. 

This  spot  was  formerly  called  “ Mynwent  y Tyddyn 
Tyddyn  is  a farm  in  the  parish  of  Llanfor,  Comot  of 
Penllyn,  in  Merionethshire,  and  adjoins  Havod  Yadog. 
The  field  wherein  the  remains  of  the  graves  are  found  is 
now  part  of  Havod  Yadog  farm.  The  spot  was  formerly 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall  of  an  oblong  form,  measuring 
about  10  yards  long  by  8 yards  wide.  The  present  tenant 
of  Havod  found  remains  of  human  bones  here  some  time 
since.  Tradition  asserts  that  cows,  &c.,  will  not  graze  on 
this  spot.  The  late  Rev.  R.  Thomas  of  Bala  assured  me 
that  he  never  heard  the  tradition,  but  that  he  saw  a fine 
crop  of  potatoes  grow  on  the  spot.  The  rev.  gentleman 
knew  a person  that  saw  the  last  body  buried  here,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  1778.  This  is  the  spot  wherein 
John  ap  Thomas  of  Llaithgwm  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  3 
month  1683  (see  Bye-gones  Feb.  22,  Mar.l).  A window  was 
formerly  shown  in  the  gable  end  of  Havod  Fadog  house 
from  which  Friends  spoke  to  the  people.  The  window  i- 
now  covered  with  ivy.  Old  Mortality. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Mayor  of  Denbigh  (Mr.  T.  H.  Jones)  has  given 
£200  towards  the  fund  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement 
of  the  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Denbigh,  which  was 
the  first  built  in  North  Wales  by  this  denomination. 

Amongst  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Conversazione  of 
the  Chester  School  of  Art  last  week  were  a couple  of  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Caldecott  for  Mr.  H.  Taylor’s  forthcoming 

Historic  Notices  of  Flint.”  One  is  a representation  of 
the  famous  scene  in  which  Richard  the  Second’s  grey- 
hound, Math,  licked  the  hand  of  Bolingbroke. 

Sir  Watkin’s  movements  seem  to  show  that  he  is  in 
robust  health.  Take  the  week  before  last  for  example. 
On  Monday  night  he  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday  he  travelled  to  Wynnstay,  on  Wednesday  he  was 
hunting  at  Overton,  on  Thursday  night  he  again  voted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  11  the  next  morning  he 
was  with  the  hounds  at  Baschurch  ! It  was  seven  in  the 
-evening  when  he  reached  home, and  next  day  he  was  in  the 
saddle  again,  at  Sarn  Bridge. 


THE  LATE  SIR  HUGH  OWEN. 

A public  meeting  to  consider  what  means  should  be 
taken  to  commemorate  the  services  to  Wales  of  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  Owen,  to  name  committees  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  to  appoint  treasurers  and  a secretary,  was  held 
a,t  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Between  200  and  300  gentlemen  were  present, 
Lord  Aberdare  presided,  and  the  following  members  of 
Parliament  were  present  : — Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Bart.,  Sir  R.  A.  Cunliffe,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne 
Morgan,  Judge-Advocate  General,  Messrs.  S.  Holland, 
Morgan  Lloyd,  J.  H.  Puleston,  W.  Rathbone,  Henry 
Richard,  H.  Hussey  Vivian,  Charles  James,  Evan 
Williams,  J.  Jones  Jenkins,  Stanley  Leighton,  and  H. 
Robertson.  The  meeting  also  included  the  Dean  of  Ban- 
gor, Messrs.  Owen  Roberts,  M.A.,  Ignatius  Williams, 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  H.  Lloyd  Roberts,  Stephen 
Evans,  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  Hanbury 
D avies,  H.  Edwards,  J.  Hughes,  Lewis  Morris,  T. 
Marchant  Williams,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards,  Aberyst- 
wyth, &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Howell  Thomas,  read  letters  of  apology  for  non- 
attendance,  and  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the  object 
•of  the  meeting,  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Archdeacon  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnes,  The  Quinta.  Lord  Kensington  and  Lord  Richard 
US-rosvenor  were  prevented  from  being  present  by  their 
official  duties. 

Lord  Aberdare  said  they  had  met  to  consider  the  means 
J honouring  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
Welshmen  that  ever  lived.  He  felt  happy  to  say  that  the 
meeting  was  not  one  of  posthumous  repentance  on  the 
part  of  men  who  had  failed  in  their  duty  when  the  object 
of  their  present  respect  was  living,  for  Sir  Hugh  Owen  was 
one  of  those  who,  as  Shakespeare  says,  had  honour,  love, 
obedience,  and  troops  of  friends  while  still  with  them! 
He  was  respected  and  beloved  throughout  the  Principality. 
He  had  been  selected  for  the  honour  of  knighthood  by  her 
Majesty,  and  nothing  but  his  unexpected  illness  prevented 
Welshmen  from  congratulating  him  on  that  honour 
by  a public  banquet.  Greatly,  however,  as  these  honours 
6estified  to  his  worth,  there  was  a feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  he  should  yet  be  further  honoured  by  the 
erection  of  a suitable  and  durable  memorial.  Sir  Hugh 
c ommenced  his  public  life  as  a servant  in  one  of  the  public 
offices,  in  which  he  became  a trusted  officer,  but  through- 
out his  official,  as  well  as  his  private  career,  the  first  ob- 


ject of  his  life  was  the  improvement  of  the  Principality, 
and  especially  of  its  educational  system.  So  long  ago  as 
1855  he  allied  himself  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  because  he  believed  that  the  broad  and  liberal 
lines  on  which  that  Society  was  based  were  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  Wales.  To  his 
special  efforts  that  Society  recently  attributed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bangor  and  Swansea  Normal  Colleges. 
To  him  was  also  due,  in  the  greatest  measure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  College  of  Wales.  His  exer- 
tions in  this  direction  were  the  very  best  means  of  attract- 
ing and  fixing  public  attention  on  the  educational  de- 
ficiencies of  Wales.  As  to  whether  the  memorial  should 
take  the  form  of  a statue  or  of  public  exhibitions — the 
latter  had  great  attraction  for  him,  but  he  felt  that  a 
statue  erected,  not  to  a warrior  or  an  orator,  but  to  one 
who  laboured  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  had  its 
own  special  claims.  He  therefore  entirely  concurred  with 
the  proposed  resolution  binding  them  to  the  erection  of  a 
statue,  but  hoped  that,  in  addition,  funds  would  be  forth- 
coming for  the  foundation  of  a Scholarship.  As  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  had  in  the  cause  of  education  worked  in  and  for  the 
whole  Principality,  so  he  hoped  the  appeal  which  would 
be  presently  made  would  receive  the  greatest  possible  sup- 
port from  the  whole  nation. 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Osborne  Morgan  proposed 
the  first  resolution,  “ That  it  is  desirable  that  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  Wales  by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
during  the  past  forty  years  should  be  commemorated  by  a 
fitting  memorial.”  He  said  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  Sir  Hugh  Owen’s  friendship  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  forty  years  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  bring  them  closely  together  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  University  College  for  Wales,  over  which  Lord 
Aberdare  so  worthily  presided.  It  was  no  disparagement 
to  other  workers  in  the  cause  to  say  that  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
was  the  father  and  founder  of  that  institution.  From  the 
day  when  he  first  moved  in  the  matter  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  he  had  never  faltered, 
and  even  when  the  difficulties  of  supporting  that  institu- 
tion seemed  insurmountable  he  had  never  abandoned  it. 
A man  who  could  carry  such  a cause  to  a triumphant  issue 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  possessed  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a Welshman  combined  with  more  than  ordinary  fixity 
of  purpose.  Having  experienced  in  early  years  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  education  in  Wales  he  did  not  repine, 
but  viewed  his  own  difficulties  as  an  incentive  to  obtain  for 
others  what  had  been  denied  to  himself.  If  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  had  done  nothing  beyond  founding  the  University 
College  of  Wales  he 'would  have  deserved  well  of  his 
countrymen.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  he  had,  among 
many  other  things,  always  extended  his  aid  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  solid  side  of  the  Eisteddfod.  In  private 
life  he  possessed  virtues  which  deserved  to  be  remembered. 
His  hand  was  always  ready  to  help  all  young  Welshmen 
who  appealed  to  him  for  aid.  As  Lord  Aberdare  had  truly 
said,  Sir  Hugh  Owen  did  not  secure  public  confidence  by 
his  gifts  as  an  orator,  but  by  the  unblemished  purity  of 
his  life.  He  was  a man  of  deep  and  fervid  piety— piety 
never  soured  by  a drop  of  sectarian  bitterness.  In  the 
language  of  one  who  was  now  at  rest  within  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  Sir  Hugh  Owen  was  of 

Bright  wits  and  instinct  sure, 

And  goodness  warm,  and  truth  without  alloy, 

And  temper  sweet,  and  love  of  all  things  pure. 

The  memory  of  such  a man  would  live  when  warriors  and 
statesmen  were  forgotten,  and  his  example  would  serve  as  a 
bright  guide.  Good  men  left  no  monument,  but  their 
best  memorial  was  their  well-spent  life.  In  the  case  of  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  it  was  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  pre- 
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serve  some  memorial  of  his  wise  and  kindly  features.  He 
(Mr.  Morgan)  asked  that,  in  order  to  give  fitting  expression 
to  this  desire,  they  would  with  one  heart  and  one  voice 
support  this  resolution.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Henry  Richard,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  that  as  to  the  form  which  the  memorial  should  take,  he 
preferred,  for  his  own  part,  the  idea  of  a scholarship  to  the 
idea  of  a statue.  He  thought  it  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  Sir  Hugh  Owen’s  modest  character  and  practical  ser- 
vices, and  anything  done  in  his  memory  would  be  more 
appropriate  if  it  tended  to  perpetuate  his  work.  Year  by 
year  struggling  young  Welshmen  might  find  in  the  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  Scholarships  means  of  completing  their  edu- 
cation, and  if  material  monuments  were  required,  they 
already  existed  in  the  buildings  which  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
had  helped  to  build.  Perhaps  a compromise  could  be 
arranged  by  opening  two  lists  and  giving  the  public  the 
option  to  subscribe  either  for  the  statue  or  the  scholarship. 
Personally  he  should  prefer  the  latter. 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  said  that  all  who 
had  known  Parliamentary  life  during  the  past  years,  and 
had  watched  the  development  of  the  movement  for  im- 
proving the  educational  status  of  the  Principality,  would 
agree  that  Sir  Hugh  Owen  was  a pioneer  in  the  cause,  and 
would  know  how  greatly  be  succeeded  in  inducing  others 
to  help  it  forward.  He  (Sir  Watkin)  had  with  pleasure 
joined  in  the  proposal  to  do  honour  to  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
while  he  lived,  and  he  would  heartily  support  the  present 
movement.  While  inclined  to  favour  the  scholarship 
rather  than  the  statue,  he  would,  nevertheless,  be  very 
happy  to  assist,  and  he  hoped  that  Wales  would  join  in 
doing  honour  to  whom  honour  was  justly  due. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Hussey  Vivian,  proposed  the  second 
resolution,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  such 
memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a statue  to  be  erected  in 
some  suitable  place  in  Wales,  and,  if  the  funds  permit,  a 
scholarship  or  scholarships  to  bear  his  name.”  He  said 
he  felt  under  a disadvantage,  as  two  out  of  the  four  pre- 
vious speakers  had  already  spoken  against  his  resolution. 
If  difference  of  opinion  existed  it  might  easily  be  over- 
come if  they  would  only  put  their  hands  deep  enough  into 
their  pockets  and  subscribe  sufficient  to  do  honour  to  their 
friend  in  both  ways. 

Sir  Robert  A.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  said  that  he  apprehended  that,  in  the 
present  favourable  crisis  in  the  history  of  Welsh  education 
when  as  a result  of  the  labours  of  the  Welsh  Education 
Committee,  the  question,  as  they  all  hoped,  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  in  a liberal  spirit,  private 
subscriptions  might  be  expected  to  take  the  form  of  the 
foundation  of  scholarships,  some  of  which  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  that 
good  and  noble  Welshman,  Sir  Hugh  Owen.  All  who  had 
fived  in  large  towns  must  have  felt  the  great  moral  in- 
fluence of  statues  erected  to  the  memory  of  good  men. 
While  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  idea  of  a scholarship, 
he  strongly  advocated  the  erection  of  a statue. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston  said  that,  having  had  th9 
sad  privilege  of  speaking  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen’s  character 
near  his  grave,  he  would  not  say  anything  on  that  point 
now.  He  hoped  the  best  means  would  be  adopted  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen’s  life  of  self-denial 
for  the  benefit  of  Wales.  He  thought  that  this  would  be 
done  in  a greater  degree  by  a statue  than  by  a scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Rathbone  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  “if  the 
funds  permit,”  so  as  to  place  the  statue  and  the  scholar- 
ship on  an  equal  footing. 


This  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  M.A., 
and  by 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  who  pointed  out  that  difficulty 
might  arise  in  case  the  funds  should  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  attainment  of  both  objects. 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Rathbone  suggested  that,  in  ap- 
pealing for  subscriptions,  the  public  should  be  requested 
to  state  which  object  they  subscribed  for. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  pointed  out  that  difficulty  might 
still  arise.  In  the  event  of  more  being  subscribed  for 
either  object  than  was  needed,  the  surplus  could  not  be 
handed  to  the  other  without  the  consent  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual subscribers. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
had  framed  the  resolution,  stated  that  the  preponderance 
of  opinion  among  them  was  in  favour  of  the  statue;  and 
urged  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  divide  the  objects  lest 
both  should  suffer. 

The  resolution,  as  originally  worded,  having  been  put, 
was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

The  next  resolution,  “ That  it  is  desirable  that  local 
committees  be  formed  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
also  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bristol,  to  co-operate 
with  the  general  committee  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  previous  resolutions,”  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  and  seconded  by 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  who  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  the  amendment  to  the  previous  resolution 
had  been  lost,  and  suggested  that  the  statue  might  fittingly 
be  erected  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  College  to  be  erected 
in  North  Wales. 

The  fourth  resolution,  appointing  Lord  Aberdare  and 
the  gentlemen,  200  in  number,  who  had  undertaken  to  be 
stewards  of  the  proposed  banquet,  the  general  committee; 
Captain  Verney,  R.N.,  and  Dr.  Owen  Roberts  treasurers; 
and  Mr.  Howell  Thomas,  honorary  secretary,  with  an 
txecutive  committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Puleston, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Robertson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  presiding  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Evan  Williams,  and  agreed  to. 
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NOTES. 

THE  TH  EL  WALL  FAMILY.— The  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Ambrose  Thelwall,  who  died  1653, 
stated  by  Nemo  (Oct.  12,  1881)  to  be  in  Llanrhaiadr 
Church,  is  in  Llanrhydd  Church,  about  a mile  from 
Ruthin.  Neither  Nemo  nor  “ H.W.L.”  appears  to 
know  of  the  full  account  of  the  Thelwall  family, 
which  appears  in  the  Addenda  to  “ The  Memoir  of 
Gabriel  Goodman,  D.D.,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  New- 
come,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Ruthin,  &c.,”  published  in  1825. 
Whilst  recently  staying  at  Ruthin  I had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  Llanrhydd  Registers,  which  begin  in 
1611,  and  contain  many  entries  relating  to  the  Thel walls 
and  other  local  families.  J.P.E. 

BOOKS  AND  BORDERERS  (Mar.  22,  1882.)— 
Among  the  Border  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
find  the  well  known— John  Davies  (of  Hereford)  who,  in 
1602  printed  his  “ Mirum  in  Modum.  A Glimpse  of 
God’s  Glorie  and  the  Soules  Shape.”  He  has  on  the  title 
page  : — 

“ Eyes  must  be  bright,  or  else  no  eyes  at  all 
Can  see  thi3  sight,  much  more  than  mysticall.” 
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I donot  wonder  that  another  writer,  when  alluding  to  these 
lines,  wrote — 

“ These  lines  which  all  or  none  do  understand 
Do  neither  with  Art,  Witt,  nor  Judgment  stand.” 
The  work  itself  is  very  rare,  and  commands  a good 
price  ; my  copy,  which  is  perfect  but  somewhat  cut  down, 
cost  £5,  and  better  copies  have  fetched  far  higher  sums  at 
auction.  His  “Microcosmos,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
Little  World  with  the  Government  thereof,”  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1603,  and  is  a very  remarkable,  costly,  and 
scarce  work.  William  Shakespeare  and  R.  Burbage  (the 
painter)  are  referred  to  in  the  volume  thus  : — 

“ Players,  1 love  ye  and  your  qualitie, 

As  ye  are  men  that  pass  not  time  abused, 

And  some  I love  for  painting,  poesie,  etc.” 

The  “ Muses  Sacrifice;  or  Divine  Meditations”  is  another 
of  his  works,  equally  costly  and  scarce.  It  was  printed 
in  London  in  the  year  1612.  In  1614  he  published 
“The  Scourge  of  Folly,”  a small  duodecimo  volume  of 
264  pages,  which  is  as  curious  as  it  is  rare,  and  is  filled 
with  epigrams,  &c.,  in  the  writer’s  best  style.  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  but  these  are  all  I have  seen. 

A Bookworm. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Feb.  8,  1882.) 

A TEMPORARY  GAOL. 

At  an  adjourned  Quarter  Sessions  held  on  May  16,  1783, 
before  Nathaniel  Jones,  Esq.,  deputy  Mayor,  and  Thomas 
"Vernon,  Esq.,  Coroner,  David  Marsh  was  committed  in 
default  of  finding  bail,  “ and  the  said  David  Marsh  is  ac- 
cordingly committed  into  the  custody  of  William  Price 
and  Charles  ffelton,  Sergeants  at  Mace  for  the  said  Town 
and  keepers  of  the  Common  Gaol  within  the  said  Town, 
him  to  detain  and  keep  in  their  custody  in  the  said  gaol 
until  he  shall  enter  into  such  recognizance.  And  the 
Common  Prison  of  the  said  Town  being  now  under  repair 
this  Court  doth  appropriate  the  dwelling-house  of  Peter 
Edwards  in  the  said  Town  for  a Common  Gaol  for  the 
keeping  and  detaining  him  the  said  David  Marsh  in  cus- 
tody as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  William  Price  and 
Charles  ffelton  are  by  this  Court  appointed  keepers  of 
the  Common  Gaol  or  Prison  within  the  said  Town. — 
Probert.” 

As  I have  mentioned  Marsh’s  case  I may  as  well  give 
the  conclusion  of  it.  At  the  September  sessions  the  same 
year  Marsh  was  found  guilty  of  a misdemeanour,  and  was 
fined  £6  6s.  0J.  and  to  “stand  committed  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Common  Gaol  of  the  said  Town  ’till  such  ffine  be 
paid. — By  the  Court. — Probert.” 

There  was  a Sessions  again  on  Oct.  24,  1783  [the 
Quarter  Sessions  were  continually  adjourned  in  those 
days]  and  David  Marsh  having  paid  his  fine,  it  was  ordered 
that  “ the  costs  of  prosecution  be  paid  thereout,  and  that 
he  be  discharged  from  his  recognizance  ordered  to  be 
estreated  at  the  last  Sessions  [Oct.  10]  and  that  the  ffine 
of  Twenty  Pounds  the  penalty  of  such  Recognizance  be 
remitted  him.”  Jarco. 


QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  MAY ORS. — William  Griffiths.  In 
Sep.  1877,  a Wrexham  correspondent,  who  signed  himself 
“H.D.,”  stated  that  an.  old  man  then  living  claimed  to 
be  the  grandson  of  William  Griffiths,  who  was  mayor  of 
Oswestry  a century  and  a half  ago.  He  also  said  he  had 
an  oil  portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  also 
said  to  have  been  the  owner  of  the  Five  Bells  and  Unicorn 
Inn,  which  descended  by  the  female  line  to  the  Pooles 
and  Haslams.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  “ H.D.,” 


will  he  kindly  say  whether  the  William  Griffiths  in  ques- 
tion was  the  maltster  who  was  mayor  in  1766,  or  the 
apothecary  who  filled  the  office  in  1775?  Jarco. 

OFFA’S  DYKE. — Caradoc,  a Welsh  historian, 
says,  for  further  security  against  the  endless  invasions  of 
the  Welsh,  Offa  (757-95)  made  a deep  ditch,  extending 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  called  Clawdh  Offa,  or  Offa’s 
dike ; upon  which  account  the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes 
of  Powys  was  translated  from  Pengwern,  near  Shrews- 
bury, to  Mathraval  in  Montgomeryshire.  There  was  once 
an  extensive  park  or  forest,  belonging  to  the  Princes  of 
Powys,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vyrnwy, 
near  Mathrafal  (their  ancient  palace)  towards  the  ridge  of 
the  Berwyn  Mountains.  All  this  has  long  since  been  dis- 
afforested and  passed  into  various  hands  and  states  of  cul- 
tivation. What  was  the  extent  of  this  ancient  forest  park, 
called  Fridd  Mathrafal  ? and  down  to  what  period  did  it 
exist?  W.A.L, 

In  Shreds  and  Patches. 


REPLIES. 

THOMAS  JONES  AND  THE  BARDS  (Mar. 
15,  1882.)— The  Thomas  Jones  mentioned  in  Bye-gones 
for  March  1st.,  according  to  Gwallter  Mechain,  Vol.  III. 
p.  281,  was  a son  and  heir  of  a freeholder,  in  the  parish  of 
Clocaenog,  near  Ruthin,  and  had  a taste  for  the  three 
sister  arts  of  poetry,  painting  and  music.  Jones  was  an 
officer  of  excise,  and  by  what  the  late  Cynddelw  told  the 
writer,  was  stationed  as  excise  man  at  Llanrhaiadr  Moch- 
nant.  He  removed  from  there  to  Llangollen,  and  after- 
wards to  Corwen.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Bala, 
Llangollen,  and  Corwen  Eisteddfodau,  and  was  president 
of  the  latter,  which  was  held  May  12th,  1788.  The 
competitors  being  Jonathan  Hughes,  Twm  y Nant,  and 
Gwallter  Mechain,  the  latter  was  declared  the  chief 
winner  which  caused  a sharp  controversy  amongst  the 
admirers  of  the  Nant.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  David  Sam- 
well,  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  Owen  Jones,  Myfjr,  to 
a duel  on  Primrose  Hill.  The  productions  of  the  Corwen 
Eisteddfod  are  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  Welsh  Awen, 
nor  even  worthy  of  Twm  y Nant  and  Walter  Davies. 
Thomas  Jones  was  also  a regular  correspondent  on  Welsh 
literature  with  Owen  Myfyr.  The  Thomas  Jones  “ Bardd 
Cloff  ” mentioned  by  “ N.  W.S.  ” in  the  last  Bye-gones  was  a 
different  person  altogether.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Long  Acre,  London,  and  never  resided  at  Llanrhaiadr- 
yn-Mochnant.  Llywarch  Hen. 

PLOUGHING  WITH  OXEN  (Feb.  1,  1882).— 
Some  sixty-seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Llan- 
rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant,  had  six  oxen  and  a bull  trained  to 
the  yoke.  These  he  worked  on  Ty’nymaes  farm,  near  tho 
village.  Edward  Humphreys,  Frongoch,  was  the  driver, 
assisted  by  Edward  Powell,  Efail  Rhyd,  and  Robert 
Davies,  The  Green  ; Thomas  Roberts  of  Penybryn  being 
the  ploughman.  The  driver,  Edward  Humphreys,  whilst 
the  oxen  were  at  work,  sang  a rhigwm  (dogrel  rhyme)  made 
up  of  penillion  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  following  being 
part  of  this  interminable  song  : — 

Yn  syth  ac  yn  union, 

O dan  y coed  ceimion, 

Fy  ngweision  aur  i, 

Tair  blynedd  i hyn, 

Buoch  yn  yfed  y llefrith  gwyn. 

And  occasionally  he  would  talk  to  the  oxen  thus : — “ Dowch 
druain  ; dowch  druain.  Heddyw  fel  doe  ; a doe  fel  y diwr- 
nod  o’r  blaen.”  It  was  considered  necessary  that  the  driver, 
armed  with  a long  rod,  should  be  a good  singer,  and  have  his 
memory  well  stored  with  appropriate  penillion  (stanzas) 
in  order  to  sooth  and  encourage  the  oxen  to  work  steadily. 
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During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  oxen  were  unyoked,  as 
they  would  not  work,  becoming  restive.  A memorable  in- 
stance i^  recorded  of  Vicar  Jones’s  oxen.  Humphrey 
Humphreys  of  Cefnhir  took  the  team  of  oxen  to  the  lime. 
On  the  road  near  Pentrefelin  they  became  restive,  ran 
away,  and  threw  the  load  into  the  ditch,  to  the  no  small 
trouble  of  the  driver.  The  Ty’nymaes  oxen  were  remark- 
ably docile  and  tractable,  and  the  lads  of  Llanrhaiadr  often 
went  to  the  fields  to  ride  them.  On  one  occasion  a lad 
named  Evan  Morris  Ellis  mounted  in  mistake  a young 
heifer  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  The  heifer  took  fright, 
and  ran  away  with  the  lad  through  the  briars,  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  lad’s  face,  and  frightening  him 
nearly  to  death.  Bran. 

PINE  END  (Mar.  22,  1882).— A stray  copy  of 
The  Cambrian  fell  in  my  way  the  other  day  in  which  I 
chanced  to  note  an  instalment  of  a correspondence— pub- 
lished in  Nov.,  1881 — respecting  the  derivation  of  the  word 
“pine-end;”  i.e.,  the  end  of  a house;  a localism  for  the 
English  word  “ gable.”  I have  copied  it  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  your  readers.  D.J. 

Sir, — The  “pine-end,”  or  properly  the  “pin-end”  of  a 
house  is  the  gable  or  triangular  end  of  the  roof  where  the 
purlins  and  ridge  timbers  are  pinned  and  fastened.  The 
term  being  common  in  Wales  may  be  accounted  for — the 
word  “ pin  ” is  a Welsh  word,  whereas  “ gable”  is  derived 
from  the  German. — Yours  truly,  G.S.  Carmarthen. 

Sir, — I have  consulted  several  English  Dictionaries  such 
as  Webster’s,  but  failed  to  meet  the  word  pine-end.  But  I 
find  it  in  Walker’s  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  Edition 
1794,  and  its  Welsh  equivalent  there  is  piniwn.  The  word 
piniwn  takes  us  back  to  the  year  1567,  when  it  was  used 
by  William  Salesbury  in  his  Welsh  Testament,  to  explain, 
what  was  then  a newly-introduced  term,  the  word  rhan - 
■baret.  This  would  fix  its  meaning  as  partition,  which  can 
be  gathered  from  rhan-baret,a  dividing  wall.  But  Richards 
of  Coychurch  says  that  it  also  means  the  pine-end  of  a 
house.  But  to  be  cavendo  tutus  let  us  see  has  the  word 
piniwn  any  connection  with  the  English  word  pinion.  The 
English  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  pina  a 
feather  ; but  pinion  in  the  sense  of  binding,  is  an  English 
acceptation,  as  the  Romans  did  not  use  a derivative  from 
pina  to  express  the  same  meaning.  This  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  pine-end  has  a closer  connection  with  the 
Welsh  word  piniwn  than  with  the  English  word  pinion , 
and  the  belief  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  when  we  find 
that  “pine-end”  is  an  English  word  in  Wales  and 
not  in  England  Gable  is  the  usual  English  term, 
and  it  was  formerly  written  gavel.  The  latter 
form  connects  it  with  the  Icelandic  gajl , a fork,  as  given 
by  Webster ; but  we  have  no  need  to  go  so  far  from  home 
for  gajl  as  we  have  it  in  Welsh  and  it  means  fork.  In 
Welsh  gafael  y ty  means  the  gable  of  the  house.  Gafael 
also  means  a hold.  But  the  prongs  of  a fork  must  have 
a holding  part — gafael , and,  in  the  Welsh  sense,  that  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  gable.  The  Ancient 
British  house  was  constructed  somewhat  as  follows  : — The 
builder  sought  in  the  forest  for  a tree  with  branches  form- 
ing a fork  opening  like  the  letter  V.  The  prongs  of  the 
fork  were  then  fixed  in  the  ground  and  the  gafael  or  hold- 
ing part  of  the  V became  the  apex.  Other  forks  were 
added,  and  then  roofed  to  the  ground,  thus  appearing 
like  an  oblong  tent.  The  door,  of  necessity,  was  in  the 
gable,  or  talcen  y ty.  But  talctn  or  tal-pen  means  the 
front  of  the  head  (forehead).  And  when  used  in  reference 
to  a house  means  the  front  of  the  house  ; so  that  what 
now  means  gable-end  formerly  meant  front.  To  return  to 
pine-end  whilst  I find  gajl  and  its  inflections  common  in 
the  Welsh  language, — such  as  gefail,  a pair  of  tongs; 


i gefell,  a twin ; and  gefyn,  a fetter — I find  piniwn  an 
isolated  word.  If  connected  with  pin,  meaning  that  the 
two  parts  forming  the  gable  are  pinned , then  we  have  the 
Welsh  pin , Gaelic,  Erse,  German,  and  Swedish  pinne, 
and  the  Latin  pinna , a pinnacle,  and  in  all  of  the 
languages  but  the  last  the  meaning  is  similar  to  the 
English  word  pin.  Trusting  that  “ Cavendo  Tutus”  will 
find  some  aid  in  the  above  to  his  further  researches. — I 
am,  &c.,  H.  Llechryd. 

STRA  Y NOTES. 

Punctilious  Economy.— Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  William  III.,  is  said,  among  his 
other  qualifications,  to  have  been  an  economist.  Of  this  we 
have  a whimsical  anecdote.  While  dining  one  day  by 
himself  at  the  Rolls  and  quietly  enjoying  his  wine,  his 
cousin  Roderick  Lloyd,  was  unexpectedly  introduced  to 
him  by  a side  door.  “ You  rascal,”  said  Trevor  to  his 
servant,  “and  you  have  brought  my  cousin,  Roderick 
Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  Marshal 
to  Baron  Price,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  up  my  back  stairs. 
Take  my  cousin,  Roderick  Lloyd,  Esquire,  Prothonotary 
of  North  Wales,  Marshal  to  Baron  Price,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  you  rascal,  take  him  instantly  back  down  my 
back  stairs,  and.  bring  him  up  my  front  stairs  ” Roderick 
in  vain  remonstrated,  and  whilst  he  was  conducted  down 
one,  and  up  the  other  stairs,  his  Honour  had  removed  the 
bottle  and  glasses.  Sir  John  was  High  Sheriff  of  Oswestry. 
CYMRU  FU. 

The  celebrated  Huw  Morus  of  Pontymeibion  during  his 
apprenticeship  of  seven  long  years  to  a tanner  at  Bangor 
Isycoed,  was  under  such  severe  restrictions  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  indentures  that  he  was  not  allowed  even  to 
speak  to  the  object  of  his  affections  without  incurring  a 
penalty  of  £40.  After  serving  his  time  fully,  the  bard  com- 
plains that  he  was  almost  in  the  same  predicament,  owing 
to  Old  Nol  passing  a law  compelling  candidates  for  the 
state  of  wedlock  to  have  the  banns  proclaimed  in  the  open 
street  at  the  cross  of  the  nearest  market  town  upon  three 
successive  market  days.  During  the  whole  time  the  young 
aspirants  were  kept  in  durance  vile  without  having  permis- 
sion to  see  each  other.  After  this,  when  the  crier’s  fees 
had  been  paid,  the  young  couple  would  be  brought  before 
a magistrate,  who  would  perform  the  hymeneal  ceremony, 
having  a lawyer  for  his  assistance.  No  wonder  that  the 
poet  made  a vow  of  celibacy  as  long  as  such  a cumbrous 
law  was  in  force.  He  also  in  one  of  his  songs  lashes  the 
custom,  and  appeals  to  the  fair  sex  for  their  assistance  to 
have  the  law  abolished  by  the  Protector. 

Careg-y-big,  or  stone  of  Contention,  was  in  former 
years  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Llanrhaiadr. 
It  was  the  custom  on  fair  days  for  a man  to  stand  on  the 
summit  of  the  stone,  thus  challenging  the  whole  fair.  The 
challenge  in  those  days  was  often  accepted,  and  many  a 
fierce  battle  occurred  in  the  churchyard  and  adjoining 
fields.  Huw  Morus,  in  his  address  to  Vicar  Parry,  alludes 
to  the  practice,  viz. : — 

Cils  wyd,  coeg  ydwyd,  cegiden  — cweryl, 

Careg  big  y gydben  ; 

Cwynaw,  tolciaw  can’  talcen’, 

Codiad  bai  yw  cadw  dy  ben. 

However,  the  stone  was  removed  by  Dr.  Worthington,  and 
deposited  in  a deep  place  in  the  Tanat,  and  peace  and  better 
order  were  afterwards  established. 

When  Dafydd  ab  Gruffydd,who  resided  at  Llewenni.near 
Denbigh,  was  executed  and  quartered  at  Shrewsbury,  one 
of  the  executioners  threw  the  Prince’s  heart  into  the  fire. 
It  is  said  the  heart  by  some  means  or  other  exploded,  and 
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struck  the  butcher  on  the  eye,  causing  him  to  be  blind  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Henry  IV.  sent  a message  to  Lord  Grey  of  Euthin 
Castle,  orderin'?  him  by  some  treacherous  means  or  other, 
to  take  Owen  Glyndwr  a prisoner.  Grey  sent  a messenger 
to  the  great  chieftain,  informing  him  that  he  would  come 
over  to  Glyndivrdwy  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following 
evening.  Owen  replied  that  Lord  Grey  was  quite  welcome 
to  come  and  enjoy  his  hospitality,  but  he  must  not  bring 
more  than  forty  followers  with  him.  When  Lord  Grey 
came,  Glyndwr  caused  a strict  watch  to  be  kept  on  the 
summit  of  his  Castle  while  they  were  dining.  Owen’s 
sentinels,  whilst  on  guard,  perceiving  a strong  number  of 
soldiers  coming  in  disguise  along  the  side  of  the  park, 
hastened  to  inform  Iolo  Goch  of  the  occurrence.  The  bard 
went  in  and  repeated  the  following  englyn  as  a warning 
his  Chieftain,  referring  to  the  treatment  of  Dafydd  ab 
Gruff ydd  at  Shrewsbury,  &c.,  viz.  : — 

Coffa  ben,  a lien,  Llywenig— Lys 
A las  nos  Nadolig  ; 

Coffa  golwyth  Amwythig, 

O’r  tan  a fwriodd  naid  dig. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  to  the  Coun- 
cil, dated  Shrewsbury,  May  15,  1405,  after  putting  Owen 
Glyndwr’s  mansion  at  Sycharth,  Llansi’in,  on  fire  : — 

Very  dear  and  entirely  beloved,  we  greet  you  much  from  our 
whole  heart,  thanking  you  very  sincerely  for  the  kind  attention 
you  have  given  to  our  wants  during  our  absence ; and  we  pray 
you  very  earnestly  the  continuance  of  your  good  and  friendly 
services,  as  our  trust  is  in  you.  As  to  news  from  these  parts, 
if  you  wish  to  hear  of  what  has  taken  place,  we  were  lately  in- 
formed that  Owen  Glendower  had  assembled  his  forces,  and 
those  of  other  rebels,  his  adherents,  in  great  numbers,  pur- 
osing  to  commit  inroads  ; and,  in  case  of  resistance  to  any  of 
is  plans  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  come  to  battle  with 
them,  and  so  he  boasted  to  his  own  people.  Wherefore  we  took  our 
men,  and  went  to  a place  of  the  said  Owen,  well  built,  which  was 
his  chief  mansion,  called  Saghen  (Sycharth),  where  we  thought 
we  should  have  found  him,  if  he  wished  to  fight,  as  he  said. 
And  on  our  arrival  there  we  found  no  person,  so  we  caused  the 
whole  place  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  many  other  houses  round  it, 
belonging  to  his  tenants.  And  then  we  went  straight  to  his 
other  place  of  Glyndourdu,  to  seek  for  him  there.  These  we 
burned— a fine  lodge  in  his  park,  and  the  whole  country  around  ; 
and  we  remained  #there  all  that  night.  And  certain  of  our  that 
people  sallied  forth,  and  took  a gentleman  of  high  degree  of 
country,  who  was  one  of  the  said  Owen’s  chieftains.  This  per- 
son offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  ransom,  to  save  his  life, 
and  to  p iy  that  sum  within  two  weeks.  Nevertheless,  that  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  was  put  to  death  ; and  several  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  taken  the  same  day,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  common  of  Edeyrnion,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, and  there  laid  waste  a fine  and  populous  country. 

Llywarch  Hen. 

Chester  in  an  Uproar. — About  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte’s departure  for  St.  Helena,  a respectably- dressed 
man  caused  a number  of  handbills  to  be  distributed 
through  Chester,  in  which  he  informed  the  public  that  a 
great  number  of  genteel  families  had  embarked  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  would  certainly  proceed  with  the  British  regi- 
ment appointed  to  accompany  the  ex-emperor  to  St. 
Helena ; he  added  further,  that  the  island  being  dread- 
fully infested  with  rats,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
determined  that  it  should  be  forthwith  effectually  cleared 
of  those  noxious  animals.  To  facilitate  this  important 
purpose,  he  had  been  deputed  to  purchase  as  many  cats 
and  thriving  kittens  as  could  possibly  be  procured  for 
money  in  a short  space  of  time  ; and  therefore  he  publicly 
offered  in  his  handbills  163.  for  every  athletic  full-grown 
tom  cat,  10s.  for  every  adult  female  puss,  and  half-a-crown 
for  every  thriving  vigorous  kitten  that  could  swill  milk, 
pursue  a ball  of  thread,  or  fasten  its  young  fangs  in  a 
dying  mouse.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 


this  advertisement  had  been  distributed,  the  people 
of  Chester  were  astonished  with  an  eruption  of 
a multitude  of  old  women,  boys,  and  girls,  in 
their  streets,  all  of  whom  carried  on  their  shoulders 
either  a bag  or  basket,  which  appeared  to  contain  som* 
restless  animal.  Every  road,  every  lane  was  thronged 
with  this  comical  procession  ; and  the  wondering  spectators 
of  the  scene  were  involuntarily  compelled  to  remember  the 
old  riddle  about  St.  Ives.  Before  night  a congregation  of 
nearly  3,000  cats  was  collected  in  Chester.  The  happy 
bearers  of  these  sweet-voiced  creatures  proceeded  (as  di- 
rected by  the  advertisement)  towards  one  street  with  their 
delectable  burdens.  Here  they  became  wedged  together. 
A vocal  concert  ensued.  The  women  screamed  ; the  cats 
squalled  ; the  boys  and  girls  shrieked  treble,  and  the  dogs 
of  the  street  howled  bass,  so  that  it  soon  became  difficult 
for  the  nicest  ear  to  ascertain  whether  the  canine,  the 
feline,  or  the  human  tones  were  predominant,  Some  of  the 
cat-bearing  ladies,  whose  dispositions  were  not  of  the 
most  placid  nature,  finding  themselves  annoyed  by 
their  neighbours,  soon  cast  down  their  burdens,  and 
began  to  box.  A battle  royal  ensued.  The  cats 
sounded  the  war-whoop  with  might  and  main.  Meanwhile 
the  boys  of  the  town  who  seemed  mightily  to  relish  the 
sport,  were  actually  employed  in  opening  the  mouths  of 
the  deserted  sacks,  and  liberating  the  cats  from  their  forlorn 
situation.  The  enraged  animals  bounded  immediately  on 
the  shoulders  and  heads  of  the  combatants,  and  ran  spitting, 
squalling,  and  clawing  along  the  undulating  sea  of  skulls, 
towards  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  good  people  of 
Chester.  The  citizens,  attracted  by  the  noise,  bad  opened 
their  windows  to  gaze  at  the  fun — the  cats,  rushing  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  up  the  pillars,  and  then  across 
the  balustrades  and  galleries  for  which  the  town  is  so 
famous,  leaping  slap-dash  through  the  open  windows  into 
the  apartments.  Never  since  the  days  of  Hugh  Lupus 
were  the  drawing-rooms  of  Chester  filled  with  such  a crowd 
of  unwelcome  guests.  Now  were  heard  the  crashes  of 
broken  china ; the  howling  of  affrighted  dogs ; the  cries 
of  distressed  damsels,  and  the  groans  of  well-fed  citizens. 
All  Chester  was  soon  in  arms  ; and  dire  were  deeds  of 
vengence  executed  on  the  feline  race.  Next  morning 
above  five  hundred  dead  bodies  were  seen  floating  on  the 
river  Dee,  where  they  had  been  ignominiously  thrown  by 
their  two  legged  victors.  The  rest  of  the  in  vadinghost,  having 
evacuated  the  town,  dispersed  in  the  utmost  confusion  to 
their  respective  homes.  [The  Chester  Chronicle  of  Sept.  1, 
1815,  published  this  “ hoax,  ” for  it  was  nothing  else  : — not 
an  hoax,  however,  on  the  citizens  of  Chester,  but  on  the 
editor  of  a Limerick  paper.  The  Chester  editor,  in  copy- 
ing the  “ story,”  says  : — “This  may  rather  be  classed  as  a 
Limerick  than  a Chester  Hoax.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Flint , the  editor  of  the  Limerick  paper  would  allow 
any  quizzing  spark  to  impose  upon  him  with  so  improbable 
a story.”] 

The  Oswestry  Advertizer  of  Sept.  22,  1875,  stated  that 
there  was  “another  claimant  to  the  Lovat  estates  and 
titles”  in  the  shape  of  a Mr.  Fraser  of  Carnarvon,  “de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Lovat  family  who  settled  at 
Amlwch  in  Anglesey,  after  the  Eebellion  of  1745.”  Just 
now  we  hear  of  one  John  Fraser  of  Dublin,  architect, 
putting  in  a claim.  Such  as  are  interested  in  the  Fraser- 
Lovat  question  will  find  something  about  it  in  Hone’s 
Table  Book',  and  a writer  in  Bye-gones,  Sep.  29,  1875, 
said  that  the  celebrated  “Frazer”  who  fled  Scotland, 
and  found  refuge  in  Wales  at  the  Parys  Mine,  first 
landed  in  Cardiganshire  ; called  on  Lord  Powis,  and  got 
work  at  Llangynog,  where  he  married  a maiden  named 
Edwards. 
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NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(Mar.  8,  1882). 

The  following  letter  is  from  Edmund  Mericke  of 
Ucheldre,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Merionethshire  1632,  to 
William  Wynne  of  Glyn,  Esq.,  who,  as  stated  Mar.  8, 
was  High  Sheriff  of  that  county  in  1618  and  1636.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Anwill  of  Park,  Esq., 
High  Sheriff  in  1640;  so  probably  the  “ Cosyn  Anwill” 
mentioned  was  the  member  of  the  family  who  was  High 
Sheriff  in  1650. 

Cousyne  William  Wynne 

Ther  is  behind  in  yo’r  allottm’t  of  the  first  6 monethes 
contribuo’n  for  S’r  Thomas  ffairffaxe  & of  last  6 monethes 
as  is  onderneath  sett  downe  & you  must  take  a course 
that  the  be  pay’d  vpon  Tusday  next  at  Bala  else  the 
Troopers  will  be  forced  to  come  & leavy  them.  Fayle 
not  to  send  yo’r  Constables  then  thither  & yt  were  well 
that  you  & my  Cosyn  Anwill  were  their,  that  some  course 
be  taken  concerninge  the  Troopers  that  they  doe  not 
quarter  vpon  us  this  Winter 

I am  yo’r  cosyne  & servant 

Edmond  Meyricke 

Vcheldre  17°  9bris  1648 

l s 

Sent  back  of  this  money  7 14  4 

Trawsfynydd  5 8 0 ) 1 . A . 

Maentwrog  1 16  0 ] 14  18  4 
of  the  last  6 monethes  in  Isartro 
in  Llanenddwy  & Ganllwyd  5 11  0 

s 

& in  some  other  place  16  4 . 

The  Irish  money  totally  behind 

li 

being  14  8 0 

ffor  the  wor’ll 

William  Wynne  Esq’r  these 
p’sent 

At  Glyn. 

SPRING  TIDE  SUPERSTITION.— To  lovers  of 
ancient  proverbs  and  common  sayings  the  following  ancient 
couplet,  formerly  in  general  use  in  the  lower  part  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, may  be  of  some  interest : — 

March  will  search,  April  will  try, 

May  will  see  who  will  live  or  die. 

C.J.D. 

AN  ARDENT  WELSHMAN. —The  following  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  Library ; Add.  MSS. 
14,958,  p.  202  (copied  into  the  MS.  Feb.  9,  1802) : — 
HYNOD  BETH. 

Mr.  LI— d of  H-f-d-n-s  being  among  the  antiquarians 
who  out  of  curiosity  opened  the  tomb  of  King  Edward  I. 
at  Westminster  Abbey  on  May  2,  1774,  as  soon  as  the 
body  appeared  he  spat  in  his  face  calling  him  the  vilest 
tyrant  that  ever  was  a curse  to  mankind  for  his  cruelty  in 
slaughtering  the  innocent  Welsh  Bards,  and  added  that 
“ if  he  could  have  done  it  with  decency  he  would  have 
p-ss-d  on  him.”  This  act  of  revenge  upon  the  dead 
monarch  was  told  to  his  present  Majesty,  King  George 
III.,  who  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  farce. 

Had  Mr.  LI — d lived  a century  later  he  would  perhaps 
have  learnt  to  doubt  the  story  of  the  massacre  ; at  least 
his  faith  in  it  would  not  have  led  him  to  be  so  demonstra- 
tive ! Nemo. 

6 


OSWESTRY  AND  LONDON.  — Parcels  and 
Postage  in  1815.  In  the  present  age  when  the  postal  au- 
thorities promise  prompt  and  speedy  conveyance  of  a goodly 
sized  parcel  from  London  to  Oswestry  for  a few  pence,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  the  trials  and  difficulties  our  fathers 
suffered  in  carrying  on  their  trades  and  professions.  In 
May,  1815,  the  Justices  at  the  Oswestry  Quarter  Sessions, 
in  accordance  with  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  5 William 
and  Mary,  and  21  Geo.  II,  “ assessed  and  rated  the  price 
for  land  carriage  of  gouds  ” as  follows  : — All  goods  and 
parcels,  save  money  and  jewellery,  per  coach,  was  to  be 
l^d.  per  mile  for  every  cwt.,  except  for  parcels  of  121bs. 
and  under,  for  which  the  carriage  from  London  to  Oswes- 
try was  to  be  Is.  lOld. ; (and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  less  distance).  By  waggon  the  charge  was  to  be  fd.  a 
mile ; and  for  London  parcels  of  121bs.  Is.  8d.  To  these  rates 
one  third  was  to  be  added  on  goods  coming  to  Oswestry  from 
Cardiganshire ; why  we  are  not  informed.  The  prices  in- 
cluded delivery.  In  1819  these  prices  were  advanced.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  during  his  early  years  as  a 
bookseller  in  Oswestry  he  had  paid  as  much  as  18s.  for  his 
monthly  parcel  of  magazines  from  London,  by  mail ; and 
occasionally  it  would  be  left  behind  somewhere  on  the  road 
because  there  was  no  room  for  it  on  the  coach  ! The 
postage  of  a letter  to  London  from  Oswestry  was  10d.,  and 
no  enclosure  was  allowed.  The  ways  in  which  postage 
was  evaded  were  numerous : amongst  booksellers  and 
stationers  a common  one  was  to  write  several  orders  to  differ- 
ent publishers,  or  paper  dealers,  on  one  sheet.  This  sheet 
would  be  addressed  to  the  “ London  Agent of  the  country 
Tradesmen,  who  would  cut  it  up  and  give  the  respective 
“ orders  ” to  the  collector  of  the  “ house  ” it  was  for  ; re- 
presentatives of  the  leading  houses  calling  every  morning 
for  orders  at  each  other’s  places  of  business.  Jarco. 

GEORGE  IV.  IN  SOUTH  WALES.— Several 
newspapers  in  noticing  the  visit  lately  paid  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  to  Pembrokeshire  (March  17 
to  19)  took  occasion  to  observe  that  excepting  an  informal 
visit  paid  by  the  Duke  last  year,  no  royal  personage  had 
been  seen  in  the  county  since  George  IV.  landed  there  on 
his  return  from  Ireland  in  Sept.,  1821.  With  this  bare  men- 
tion of  his  maj  esty’s  debarkation  the  paragraphists  and  leader 
writers  have  been  content;  but  it  may  as  well  be  noted 
in  Bye-gones  that  the  honour  of  receiving  his  Majesty  in 
Pembrokeshire  on  this  occasion  was  due  solely  to  adven- 
titious circumstances.  The  King  had  been  to  Ireland,  and 
on  his  return  the  royal  squadron  was  caught  in  a violent 
storm,  and  had  to  shelter  in  Milford  Haven.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  clear  the  Channel,  which  was  again 
frustrated,  and  safety  had  to  be  sought  in  the  Haven.  His 
Majesty  had  by  this  time  had  enough  of  the  sea,  so  he 
landed  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  posted  away 
for  London  as  hard  as  he  could.  The  event  was  in  the 
following  year  commemorated  by  a monument  erected 
near  the  spot  where  the  landing  took  place,  and  the 
following  inscription  is  probably  still  to  be  read  there  : 

“ This  Tablet  records  the  memorable  and  interesting  event 
of  Milford  Haven  having,  through  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, twice  afforded  refuge  to  King  George  IV.  and  to 
his  attendant  Squadron  from  violent  and  successive  tem- 
pests which  beset  them  in  St.  George’s  Channel  on  his 
Majesty’s  return  from  Ireland  in  September,  1821.  The 
first  storm  was  encountered  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  second  on  the  11th  of  September  ; on  both 
these  occasions  the  Royal  Squadron  happily  made  Milford 
Haven.  Its  first  entrance  into  the  Haven  was  on  the  9th 
September,  1821,  and  the  second  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month.  The  King’s  Squadron  anchored  in  the  Hubberston 
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Roads  opposite  to  the  town  of  Milford  on  its  first  entrance 
into  Milford  Haven,  and  on  its  return  to  it  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  it  a second 
time  experienced  refuge  and  security  in  the  spacious  and 
safe  anchorage  of  Hubberstone  Roads.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  1821,  at  half-past  five  a.m.,  the  King  under  a 
Royal  Salute  from  the  Ships  and  from  the  Battery  on 
Ha  kin  Point  disembarked  from  his  yacht  the  Royal  George 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  barge  with  the  Royal  Standard 
at  the  bow.  He  landed  at  the  adjacent  steps  at  Milford 
cheered  by  continued  acclamations  and  shouts  of  welcome 
from  his  Welsh  subjects  who  from  distant  parts  had 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  zealously  united  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Milford  and  the  neighbourhood  in  marking  on  the 
joyful  occasion  a dutiful  and  affectionate  loyalty  to  a 
beloved  King. 

“This  Tablet  was  placed  here  by  the  Honble.  Robert 
Pulke  Greville  on  whose  property  near  this  spot  King 
George  the  fourth  made  his  first  landing  in  South  Wales.” 

The  Hon.  Fulke  Greville  was  not  the  only  one  who  thus 
commemorated  this  unexpected  royal  visit  to  South  Wales. 
On  the  pillar  of  the  park  gate  at  Abergwili  another  tablet 
was  put  up  that  posterity  might  know  what  had  happened. 
This  was  a much  simpler  affair  than  the  foregoing  and 
merely  recorded  that  on  “ September  13th,  1821,  His 
Majesty  George  IV.  passed  through  Abergwili  on  his 
return  from  Ireland.”  D.  J. 


QUERIES. 

SIR  HUGH  VAUGHAN. -Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  us  something  about  Sir  Hugh  Vaughan,  a 
Welshman,  who  was  Governor  of  Jersey  from  1507  to  1538? 

Nemo. 

REV.  PETER  ROBERTS— I have  been  told 
that  a stone,  bearing  a Latin  inscription,  marks  the 
spot  at  Halkin,  Flintshire,  where  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  Welshman  lies  buried,  and  appropriately 
records  the  services  he  rendered  his  countrymen.  Will 
some  one  be  good  enough  to  send  to  Bye-gones  a copy  of 
the  inscription  ? G.G. 

TAFFY  WAS  A THIEF— At  various  times  and 
in  various  places  I have  seen  various  versions  of  the 
well-known  doggrel  about  Taffy’s  Theft  and  Punishment ; 
but  in  each  case  they  fail  in  completeness.  That  is  to 
say  they  none  of  them  repeat  Taffy’s  name  in  every  line. 
As  a boy  this  is  how  I used  to  hear  the  lines  repeated  : — 

Taffy  was  a Welshman,  Taffy  was  a thief, 

Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a piece  of  beef  ; 

I went  to  Taffy’s  house,  Taffy  was  not  at  home, 

Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a marrow  bone  ; 

I went  to  Taffy’s  house,  Taffy  was  in  bed, 

I took  the  marrow  bone  and  broke  it  on  Taffy’s  head. 

I am  aware  that  the  lines  halt  in  my  version  ; but  have 
not  modern  transcribers  altered  the  ‘ authorized  version  ’ 
to  make  them  flow  more  easily  ? Cymro. 


REPLIES. 

JOHN  LLOYD  OF  OSWESTRY  (Mar.  8,  1882). 
I copy  the  following  from  a stone  within  the  burial  site  of 
the  “ Lloyds  of  Moelfre”  in  front  of  Llansilin  Church 
“In Memory  of  John  Lloyd,  late  of  Oswestry,  Attorney 
at  Law,  Eminent  in  his  Profession,  and  his  loss  much  re- 
gretted by  his  numerous  friends.  He  died  Novr.  30th, 
1797,  aged  71  years.” 

Pantypwdin ' Llywarch  Hen. 


LEWIS  JONES  OF  OSWESTRY  (Feb.  15,  1882). 
In  1829  Mr.  T.  Edwards  published  for  Mr.  Robert  Roberts, 
surgeon,  of  Oswestry,  a book  called  Observations  on 
Dislocations , dc.,  with  etchings  (the  latter  the  work  of 
our  veteran  townsman  Mr.  Jackson  Salter,  I believe). 
This  was  the  same  Mr.  Roberts,  I presume,  who,  in  1802  was 
associated  with  Mr.  T.  Morris,  as  was  shown  in  a note  on 
“Professional  Advertisements”  on  Feb.  8.  In  his 
Observations  the  author  presents  us  with  a curious  mixture, 
and  in  an  Epilogue  says  : — 

“ My  father  paved  the  way  practically  to  virtue,  and  his  sons- 
in-law,  and  sons,  have  dared  to  follow  ; my  prayer  is  that  others 
may  yet  tread  in  their  forefather’s  steps  . . 

“ Mr.  Roberts,  of  Loppington,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant  generally,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  of  Salop,  was  honoured  greatly  by  having  presented 
the  first  Brief  to  a great  Law  Lord,  when  on  Circuit  as  a 
Barrister  at  Salop,  and  was  proverbially  strict  in  his  duties  in 
the  practice  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  in  his  Civic  habits.  To  be 
further  informed  in  regard  to  one  relative  and  step-son  (the  late 
Lewis  Jones)  the  reader  is  referred  to  a Tablet,  set  up  to 
his  memory  by  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon,  in  the  Church  here.  [This 
is  the  inscription  given  in  Bye-gones  Feb.  15]  A specimen  of 
Integrity  rare  among  the  tribes  of  Law.  specially  depicted  here 
for  the  fungus  scented  part  of  them,  as  a quid  ? 

“ ‘I  vow  to  God,  you  must  be  very  cautious  how  these  deeds 
are  worded  ; these  Families  have  been  quairelling  for  years  at 
Law,  and  if  not  careful  now,  you  will  fix  them  so.’  I heard  a 
Father  tell  his  step-son  this,  and  it  leads  me  to  decide  he  was 
an  Australian  Swan  of  that  day,  and  deserved  his  honest  name. 

“ This  happened  six  and  forty  years  ago,  when  a great  and 
good  man  died,  some  of  whose  Estate  was  either  exchanged  or 
sold  to  the  Aston  Property  by  that  inimitably  active,  and  just 
Agent,  the  late  Mr  John  Probert.  This  is  another  faithful 
record , and  was  intended,  with  much  of  the  Contents  of  this 
Book,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  unrivalled  ‘ History  of  Os- 
westry.’ ” 

Mr.  Probert  mentioned  here  has  been  enquired  about 
in  Bye-gones , Jan.  18,  and  Feb.  1,  this  year.  Dr.  Roberts 
was  Mayor  of  Oswestry  in  1809.  I have,  in  years  gone 
by,  heard  a lady  on  whom  he  tried  one  of  his  inventions 
etched  in  the  book — the  “Tooth  Elevator,”  speak  with 
much  animation  of  its  effects  on  her  jaw  ! Jarco. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Tne  Rev.  William  Valentine  Lloyd,  M.A,,  has  been 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Love  Jones-Parry,  the  newly  elected  member  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs,  can  claim,  through  the  Bulkeley  and 
Talbot  families,  a Royal  descent  from  Edward  I. 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught  has  directed  Sir  Howard 
C.  Elphinston  to  convey  the  thanks  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness for  the  wax  doll,  dressed  in  Welsh  costume,  sent  as  a 
gift  to  the  infant  Princess  by  Miss  Frances  Catherine 
Evans,  Dolgelley. 

The  old  custom  of  giving  a new  tenant  on  a farm  one 
day’s  ploughing  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  was  observed 
at  Whitby, Cheshire,  on  Wednesday.  More  than  40  teams 
were  sent  to  the  new  tenant’s  farm,  and  the  other  farmers 
of  the  district  will  send  their  teams  when  it  is  convenient 
to  the  tenant. 

At  a recent  meeting  in  London  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion there  were  shown,  among  other  works  of  art,  in  the 
library,  a selection  of  sculptures  by  the  late  Joseph  Ed- 
wards. Among  these  were  models  for  portrait  busts  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  a charming 
study  of  a sleeping  infant,  the  original  enlarged  model  for 
the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  and  in  tablets, 
in  alto  relievo,  a head  of  Aurora,  “ The  Spirit  of  Love 
and  Truth,”  “ Hope,  daughter  of  Faith,” and  “The Last 
Dream.” 
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Julia,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Gater,  of  Kidsgrove,  who  died 
on  the  25th  March  at  her  residence,  Clover  Bank,  Alsager,  | 
in  her  80th  year,  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Corbett,  gentleman,  of  Handford  Hall,  by  his  wife,  the 
niece  of  the  late  Mr,  Josiah  Wedgwood.  Mr.  Corbett 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Corbett,  of  Leigh,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  younger  son  to  Robert  Corbett, 
Lord  Baron  of  Cause,  in  the  same  county,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  from  whom  descended 
some  of  the  principal  families  of  the  Corbetts  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire. 

Mr.  William  Chambers,  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  whose  death  in  his 
73rd  year  was  recently  announced  , was  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  William  Chambers  of  Bicknor,  Kent,  and  Llanelly 
House,  Carmarthenshire.  He  took  an  active  part  as  a 
magistrate  in  suppressing  the  Rebecca  Riots  in  1843,  and 
was  presented  with  a piece  of  plate  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  bringing  about  a settlement  of  the  grievances 
which  led  to  them.  Mr.  Chambers  devoted  & great  deal 
of  his  time  and  money  to  the  development  of  the  industries 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  port  and  town  of  Llanelly. 
At  his  father’s  death,  in  1852,  the  Llanelly  estate  reverted 
to  the  Stepney  family,  and  Mr.  Chambers  bought  the 
Hafud  estate,  in  Cardiganshire,  which  he  sold  in  1871. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  in  his  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review , on  “ Higher  and  Intermediate  Education  in 
Wales,”  suggests  that  the  present  staff  of  the  College  at 
Aberystwyth  might  be  removed  and  re-settled  at 
some  suitable  place  in  North  Wales,  and  the  buildings 
utilised  as  a high  school  for  girls.  It  might  also,  he  re- 
marks, be  a matter  of  discussion  whether  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales,  for  purposes  of  examination,  might  not 
still  have  its  local  habitation  in  Aberystwyth,  in  a part  of 
the  present  buildings,  thus  bringing  together  students  from 
north  and  south  once  or  twice  in  their  academical  career 
in  friendly  competition  for  the  prizes  and  degrees  of  the 
University.  Lord  Aberdare,  in  a letter  which  has  been 
published,  says  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  buildings 
at  Aberystwyth  occupied  by.  a Higher  School  for  Girls, 
the  need  of  which  in  Wales  is  very  great.  In  reference 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  schools  at  Ashford,  his  lordship  says, 
he  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  the  trustees  decide  to  adopt  the 
recommendations,  and  if  they  do  so  the  claims  and  circum- 
stances of  Aberystwyth  cannot  fail  to  receive  their  careful 
consideration. 

Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  MS.— To  a quiet  little  country 
town  called  Shifnal,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  when  George 
II.  was  King  of  England,  there  came  on  a visit  to  an  old 
gentleman  named  Humphrey  Pitt,  who  resided  in  an  old 
house  in  its  market-place,  still  to  be  seen,  a young  under- 
graduate from  Oxford  named  Thomas  Percy,  whose 
dwelling  was  at  Bridgnorth,  not  far  distant.  In  that  little 
town  his  father  followed  the  trade  of  a grocer.  Whilst 
at  Shifnal  he  found  an  old  MS.  folio  lying  dirty  under  a 
bureau  in  the  parlour,  and  devoted  by  the  maids  to  the 
useful  purpose  of  kindling  the  fires.  Percy,  to  use  his 
own  language,  “then  very  young,  and  in  no  degree  an 
antiquary,”  begged  this  book,  and  it  can  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  his  request  for  so  small  a trifle  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  acquired  treasure  borne  away  to  his 
home.  The  book  in  question  was,  and  is  still,  for  it  is  yet 
in  existence,  very  like  an  old  ledger,  about  fifteen  and  a 
half  inches  long,  by  five  and  a half  wide,  and  it  is  written 
in  a hand  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.—  Antiquarian 
Magazine  and  Bibliographer. 


“ Men  of  Mark  ” contains  a photographic  portrait  and 
a short  biographical  sketch  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C.,  M.P.  The  portrait  scarcely  does 
justice  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  Name  Chester. — As  a rule,  each  particular  Roman 
town  retained  its  full  name,  in  a more  or  less  crippled  form, 
for  official  uses  ; but  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  language  of 
the  neighbourhood  they  all  seem  to  have  been  described 
as  “ the  Ceaster”  simply,  just  as  we  ourselves  habitually 
speak  of  “ town,”  meaning  the  particular  town  near  which 
we  live  in,  or,  in  a more  general  sense,  London.  Thus,  in 
the  north,  Ceaster  usually  means  York,  the  Roman  capital 
of  the  province ; as  when  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  “ John 
succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Ceaster;”  that  “Wilfrith 
was  hallowed  as  Bishop  at  Ceaster  or  that  “H^thelberht 
the  archbishop  died  at  Ceaster.”  In  the  south  it  is 
employed  to  mean  Winchester,  the  capital  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  and  overlords  of  all  Britain ; as  when  the 
Chronicle  says  that  “King  Edgar  drove  out  the  priests  at 
Ceaster  from  the  Old  Minster  and  the  New  Minster,  and 
set  them  with  monks.”  So,,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Charles 
II.,  “to  go  to  town”  meant  in  Shropshire  to  go  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  in  Norfolk  to  go  to  Norwich.  In  only  one  in- 
stance has  this  colloquial  usage  survived  down  to  our  own 
days  in  a large  town,  and  that  is  at  Chester,  where  the 
short  form  has  quite  ousted  the  full  name  of  Lega  ceaster. 
But  in  the  case  of  small  towns  or  unimportant  Roman 
stations,  which  would  seldom  need  to  be  mentioned  out- 
side their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  simple  form 
is  quite  common,  as  at  Caistor  in  Norfolk,  Castor  in  Hunts. 
— Cornhill  Magazine  for  April. 

LETTERS  FROM  MR.  LONGFELLOW. 

Some  interesting  private  letters  which  have  been  selected 
from  a correspondence  between  the  late  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  J.  Powell  of  Nanteos,  Cardiganshire,  have 
been  published.  In  one  of  these  letters,  dated  Cam- 
bridge, Boston,  April  29th,  1862,  the  great  American 
poet  thanks  Mr.  Powell  for  a volume  of  poems  published 
by  the  latter  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “ Miolnir,  Nant 
Eos,”  in  1860-1,  and  dedicated  to  him.  He  writes  : — 

I have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it  carefully,  but  I have  read 
enough  to  see  that  it  is  shot  through  and  through  with  poetic 
thought  and  feeling.  If  I make  any  criticism  it  would  be  here 
and  there  on  the  versification,  which  sometimes,  like  an  indo- 
lent steed,  will  not  do  its  fair  share  of  pulling  the  thought 
through. 

In  another  letter,  dated  December  15,  1862,  Longfellow 
thanks  his  correspondent  for  his  “ beautiful  sketch  of  the 
Sphinx”  (painted  from  a design  by  Mr.  Powell  by  the  late 
J.  B.  Zwecker)  “ which  is  very  poetical  and  full  of  sug- 
gestion.” In  the  same  letter  be  writes  : — 

Of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetic  gifts  I think  very  highly,  and 
admire  particularly  the  power  of  his  lyric  poems.  His  theory  of 
Art  I do  not  admire.  He  too  often,  like  some  of  the  old  artists, 
paints  the  Devil  with  a nimbus  round  his  head. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow’s dated  April  29,  1863  : — 

I hope  you  have  not  yet  started  on  your  “ stupendous 
journey,”  as  you  may  well  call  it,  through  Russia,  and  so  round 
the  world  ! Instead  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  I hope  you  will 
stop  in  Copenhagen,  and  translate  the  old  Poetic  Edda  into 
English— in  the  unrhymed  metre  of  the  original— no  paraphrase 
but  a real  translation,  in  short  ringing  lines.  That  would  be  a 
real  contribution  to  literature  worth  anybody’s  while  to  do. 
And  it  seems  to  be  left  for  you,  who  have  the  gift  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  Copenhagen  do  not  fail  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Prof. 
Rafn,  to  whom  remember  me,  if  you  please ; and  also  to  Mr. 
Bolling,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Royal  Library  ; and  pray 
write  me  a line  from  that  city,  or  from  Holland ; for  in  my  youth 
I was  in  both. 
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In  another  letter,  dated  March  25,  1866,  the  poet,  after 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  some  “ valuable  and  inte- 
resting books”  from  Mr.  Powell,  writes  : — 

I am  afraid  that  I am  not  philosopher  enough  to  appreciate 
the  “ Anacalypsis,”  but  I am  scholar  enough  to  value  its  varied 
research,  and  the  immense  range  of  the  writer. 

Saint  Swithun,  and  the  Legends  of  Iceland,  come  more  imme- 
diately into  my  field  of  vision,  and  are  prized  accordingly. 

How  strange  and  weird  those  legends  are  ! 

I am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  bringing  out  a second 
series,  and  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  copy 
you  have  put  into  Triibner’s  hands  for  me.  I see  a translation 
of  the  Poetic  Edda  announced.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it,  and  whether  it  is  well  done  ? I looked  to  see  if  your  name 
was  attached  to  it,  but  found  it  was  not. 

I hope  my  brother  found  time  to  call  upon  you  before  leaving 
Paris.  I sent  him  your  address. 

What  a relief  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  run  over  to  the  Conti- 
nent and  change  the  scene  ! The  terrible  Atlantic  prevents  me 
from  going.  It  makes  the  whole  matter  too  serious.  So  I get 
absolutely  no  change,  except  from  country  to  sea-side,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  “migration  from 
the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.” 

CYMMRODORION  CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Friday  evening  the  third  annual  conversazione  of  | 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  was  held  at  the  j 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street.  A large  number 
of  the  members  and  their  friends  attended.  These  included 
Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  M.P.,  Q.C., 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A.,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Dr.  Wynn  Williams,  Mr.  Stephen 
Evans,  Mr.  J.  Ignatius  Williams,  Mr.  Owen 

Roberts,  M.A.,  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  Mr.  Agabeg, 
Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A.,  &c.,  &c.  The  exhibits 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  years,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  perhaps  do  well  to  go  further  afield.  The 
Rev.  J ohn  Davies’s  collection  of  rare  and  curious  books 
was,  however,  very  interesting.  Amongst  the  most  im-  i 
portant  items  were  a “Prayer  Book,  Bible,  Apocrypha, 
and  New  Testament,”  in  black  letter,  2 vols.  folio,  1566, 
“printed  at  Rouen  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  Richyard 
Carmarden  ” a London  Alderman,  but  probably,  as  his 
name  implies,  a Welshman  of  Carmarthen  (which  by  the 
way  appears  in  “Poly-olbion”  as  Carmarden);  “The 
Ground  of  Arts  : teaching  the  perfect  work  and  practice 
of  Arithmetick  both  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions,”  by 
M.  Robert  Record,  D.  in  Physic,  one  of  the  earliest  books 
on  Arithmetic  and  the  work  of  a distinguished  Welsh 
mathematician  ; “ Historiae  Brytannicae  Defensio,  Joanne 
Priseo  Eqvestris  Ordinis  Bry  tanno  Avthore,  Londini,  Anno 
1573,”  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. ; “ Thcmas  Thomasii 
Dictionarium  Tertio,  Cantabrigiae  1592,”  an  excellent 
dictionary  by  an  excellent  Welshman,  who  excelled  as  a 
graduate  (he  was  M.A.  of  King’s)  author  and  printer; 
“Holinshed’s  Chronicles  of  Britaine  d.  1567;”  “Nero 
Tragedia  Nova  ” by  Mathoeo  Gwinne,  Med.  Doct.  1603  ; 
a well  preserved  copy  of  Michael  Drayton’s  “Poly-olbion” 
d.  1613 ; a MS.  book  of  “ Remembrances  for  Order  and 
decency  to  be  kept  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
when  his  Majesty  is  not  present,”  compiled  by  an  ancient 
clerk  of  the  House,  and  a MS.  book  of  John  Wesley’s 
with  his  autograph  and  date  1727,  containing  a “ Com- 
pendium of  Bartholin’s  Physicks.”  On  Mr.  Davies’s 
stand  were  also  exhibited  a very  rare  and  well-kept 
collection  of  Roman  coins  including  those  of  Severus, 
Vitellius,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Agrippina,  the  loveliest 
woman  of  her  time. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynn  exhibited  two  Missals  or 
more  properly  “Books  of  Hours,  a l’usage  de  Rome,” 
printed  on  vellum  with  illuminated  capitals  and  with 
wonderfully  fine  illustrations.  They  bore  dates  1501  and 
1503  respectively.  Mr.  Wynn  also  had  a black  letter  copy 


of  Powell’s  “ History  of  Cambria,”  d.  1584,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  an  Ivory  Diptych,  probably  of  Nuremberg 
Workmanship,  and,  judging  from  the  armour  and  helmets, 
&c.,  placed  on  the  soldiers  who  appear  thereon,  about 
early  fourteenth  century  date. 

Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  exhibited  a copy  of  the 
“ Celtic  Hexapla,”  wherein  he  has  collected  examples  of 
all  the  Cambrian  and  Gaelic  dialects.  Mr.  Howel  Lloyd 
showed  impressions  of  an  ancient  seal  of  the  14th  century, 
and  a curious  tobacco-stopper  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  sculpture  exhibits  included  a selection  from  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  most  of  which 
had  been  shown  before,  but  served  again  to  remind  visitors 
of  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  departed  countryman.  Mr. 
J.  Milo  Griffith,  a young  sculptor  from  Pembrokeshire, 
now  practising  his  profession  in  London,  displayed  an 
unfinished  bust  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing some  defects  of  treatment,  was  recognized  as  a very 
successful  effort  to  perpetuate  the  features  of  the  well- 
known  patriot.  His  “ Bust  of  a Boy,”  and  the  design  for 
the  Byron  Memorial,  attracted  attention,  as  did  also  two 
sketches,  one  of  which  entitled  “The  Ancient  Woodman” 
is  intended  for  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Mr.  W. 
Cave  Thomas’s  picture  of  “ The  Captive  Soul”  was  much 
admired.  Miss  B.  S.  Marks  exhibited  a portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  &c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hancock  had  several 
specimens  of  Dallastype  reproductions  of  drawings 
and  tracings,  taken  by  himself  and  reduced  by  photo- 
graphy, of  the  Arms  of  the  Vaughans  of  Llwydiarth,  in 
Wynnstay  Chapel,  formerly  at  Llanfihangel  Church, 
Mont.  These  reproductions,  we  believe,  have  appeared 
as  illustrations  in  a recent  number  of  the  “Montgomery- 
shire Collections.” 

The  musical  programme  had  the  advantage  of  the 
services  of  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  who  was  in  excellent 
voice,  Miss  Annie  Williams,  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones,  and  Mr. 
John  Henry,  a very  promising  Welsh  baritone.  Mr.  T. 
Barker  gave  an  excellent  programme  of  some  solos  by  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hughes  acompanied.  The 
proceedings  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  to  the  exhibitors  and  vocalists  for 
their  valuable  assistance. 


APRIL  12,  1882. 


NOTES. 

GWALLTER  MECHAIN.— Copy  of  a MS.  letter 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  editor  of  Celtic  Remains : — 

“Dear  Sir,  Saturday  last  I rec’d  your  letter:  came 
to  Oswestry  and  ordered  1,000  Proposals  for  the  Celtic 
Remains,  which  I doubt  will  be  fruitless  labour.  Those 
that  were  warmest  for  such  work  some  time  ago  are  now 
grown  cool  when  put  to  the  test.  They  want  a few 
pages  as  a specimen  of  the  work,  which  I am  loth  to 
go  to  the  expense  at  a random.  Less  No.  of  Pro- 
posals might  have  done  to  try  the  disposition 
of  the  country.  These  blackbirds  flutter  their 
feathers  at  12s.  O ! it  is  a great  sum ! Lewis 
Morns  might  he  a diligent  man , but  not  a scholar , and  if  he 
has  not  had  recourse  to  Lloyd  of  the  Museum's  manuscripts 
the  work  is  not  worth  a farthing  ! Thus  they  go  on  to  my 
discouragement.  I sent  one  of  Dav.  Gwilym’s  Books  to 
one  of  these  clergy,  he  to  shift  the  expense  from  his  own 
scrip  sent  it  likewise  to  one  Davies  parson  of  Penegos. 
Davies  returned  him  thanks  for  his  trouble  but  said  that 
he  had  one  of  the  books  of  Dav.  Gwilym  before  contain- 
ing all  D.  G.’s  works  and  the  works  of  some  others  all 
very  incorrect.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Pen- 
egosian  Critic  ? Does  he  know  any  difference  between 
correctness  and  incorrectness  besides  in  the  orthography 
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of  the  words  ? I shall  stop  at  Llanfechain  yet  until  I 
hear  from  you  further,  before  I proceed  to  try  the  disposi- 
tion of  other  gentlemen.  I expect  to  see  Mr.  Evans  of 
Llwyn-y-groes  about  the  10th  of  August.  I shall  see  what 
he  says.  There  are  but  a few  spirited  souls,  they  are  only 
humdrum  Epicureans.  Antiquity  is  past  notice,  and  futurity 
is  never  dreamt  of.  The  glass  yields  pleasure  whilst  the 
throat  is  wet  with  the  delicious  wine.  What  number  of 
subscribers  will  be  sufficient  to  prompt  me  to  put  it  to  the 
press  ? Since  the  copy  is  bargained  for,  it  should  be  paid 
for  whether  printed  or  not,  which  I am  willing  to  do,  as  it 
was  at  my  instigation  only  that  you  dealt  with  Mr.  Parry. 
However  as  the  world  goes  at  present  it  is  at  a great  hazard 
for  loss  in  the  publication.  I heard  that  I shall  be  called 
to  College  sooner  than  the  Warden  expected.  I suppose 
by  that  that  the  first  vacancy  comes  to  my  share,  the 

second  only  was  promised  me There’s  a book 

in  the  press  by  Mr.  Edwards,  vicr.  of  Llanarmon  in  Ial ; 
it  being  something  similar  to  Willis’s  Welsh  Cathedrals  the 
author  has  sent  proposals  with  Questions  to  every  parish 
in  the  four  dioceses  requesting  every  noted  vestige  of 
Antiquity,  names  of  Rivers,  Hills,  and  Rocks  within  their 
respective  parishes.  What  sort  of  work  this  will  be  I can- 
not tell.  It  depends  upon  the  Intelligence  of  the  responsors 
to  these  Questions.  Iorwerth  is  well  acquainted  with  such 
monuments,  especially  in  South  Wales.  There  is  a place 
called  Bryn  yr  Eisteddfod  near  Llanst-ffraid-glan-Conway, 
a place  called  Eisteddfod  at  Llangadfan,  and  another  near 
Llangurig  on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire.  There  is  a 
place  called  Gorsedd  near  Trawsfynydd,  and  another  near 
Isgoit,  Denbighshire.  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
to  Anglesey.  . . , . . Write  to  me  as  soon  as  con- 

venient, and  pardon  me  for  all  the  trouble  to  you  here- 
tofore. 

“ Your  humble  servant,  W.  Davies.” 

“ Oswestry,  July  31, 1792,  direct  to  Llanfechain.” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  J ohn  Wil- 
liams of  Llanrwst,  has  some  relation  to  the  above  subject. 
The  date  is  Sep.  25,  1799 

“ The  day  before  yesterday  Mr.  Walter  Davies  dined 
with  me  on  his  way  towards  Bangor.  The  Sunday  before 
he  had  taken  possession  of  Yspytty  for  the  sake  of  a few 
paltry  guineas  per  annum.  Walter  (though  I mentioned 
not  the  matter  to  him)  ought  not  to  trifle  with  the  public 
respecting  Lewis  Morris’s  much  talked-of  work.  I wish 
he  may  have  the  honesty  to  print  his  own  additions  by 
themselves  and  exhibit  Lewis  in  his  own  undress.  As  to 
you  I for  my  part,  would  hardly  trust  a MS.  under  your 
care  kfrom  a fear  of  your  taking  improper  liberties  with 
it.  I shall  add  more.  A Welshman  (not  so  calm  as  your- 
self) soon  gets  into  a passion.  However,  let  me  ask  you  and 
Owain  Myfyr  whether  you  will  or  will  not  encourage  my 
edition  of  Dr.  Llewellyn’s  Tracts,  &c.” 

The  letter  is  written  to  Owen  Jones.  D.  J. 


QUERIES. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  CASTLE-CAEREINION.  — 
In  the  various  notices  of  the  late  Canon  David  Williams 
not  one,  that  I have  seen,  has  stated  where  he  was  born  ? 
Perhaps  some  one  well  informed  will  supply  this  omission ; 
as  it  would  be  well  that  (the  reprint  of)  Bye-gones  should 
be  made  as  much  as  possible  a work  of  reference  for  future 
historians  of  Wales.  At  the  same  time  may  I ask  where 
the  Rev.  Wynn  Williams  was  born,  whose  death  has 
recently  been  recorded?  N.W.S. 

SIR  WATKIN  A WELSHMAN.— The  present  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  was  born  in  London,  but  his  good 
mother  once  upon  a time  seems  to  have  promised  and 
vowed  in  her  own  name  that  the  first  language  he  was 


taught  should  be  that  of  the  Principality  ! At  the  great 
Wrexham  Eisteddfod  of  Sep.,  1820,  wo  are  told  Two 
guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Roberts  of  Herseth  for 
the  following  Englynion  on  the  Birth  of  the  Heir  of 
Wynnstay 

Pa  gerdd,  newydd-gerdd  a wnaf  ?— Pa  eiriau  ? 

Pa  araith  osodaf  ? 

Pa  fawl  ragorawl  a gaf 
O’r  achos  i’r  Goruchaf  ? 

Oh  ! ganwyd  glan  eginin— eleni 

0 lwynau  Syr  Watkin  ; 

Gobeithio  bob  tro,  y trin 
Lwysawl  hen  iaith  Taliesin. 

Tyfiad  y gloyw  etifedd— fo  un-dull 

A’i  f wyn-dad  mewn  mawredd ; 

Ac  yn  bbnaf  gloywaf  gwledd, 

1 gynnal  hen  iaith  Gwynedd. 

Ca’n  obaith,  cyn  fy  niben, — o galon, 

Y gwelaf  y Bachgen, 

Gwyn  y byd,  ac  yn  ei  ben 
Rywiog  ganghenau  ’r  Awen. 

There  were  nine  competitors ; the  father  of  the  young 
gentleman  so  honoured  was  the  president ; and  his  mother 
amongst  the  audience.  We  are  told  “ the  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  excited  such  interest,  that  Lady  Harriet 
Williams  Wynn  caused  it  to  be  publicly  announced  that 
the  Welsh  should  be  the  first  language  which  the  infant 
should  be  taught,  and  the  worthy  president  returned 
thanks  with  no  small  expression  of  feeling  at  the  honour 
that  had  been  done  him.”  The  infant  Sir  Watkin  was 
four  months  old  when  these  events  took  plaee.  How  far 
did  his  Welsh  studies  progress?  G.G. 

A SHROPSHIRE  EPITAPH.— In  the  churchyard 
of  Stanton  Lacy,  near  Ludlow,  is  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing very  curious  epitaph.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
two  last  lines  of  the  six-lined  verse  have  been  so  obliterated 
as  to  be  undecipherable  by  the  writer.  Can  any  reader 
of  Bye-gones  supply  the  deficient  couplet 

“In  memory  of  Thos.  Davies,  late  of  Langly,  Gent., 
who  departed  this  life,  April  14,  1760,  aged  31. 

“ Good  natur’d,  generous,  bold  and  free 

He  always  was  in  Company. 

He  loved  his  Bottle  and  his  Friend 

Which  brought  on  soon  his  latter  end. 


” C.J.D. 

REPLIES. 

THE  BOWLING  GREEN  INN,  OSWESTRY 
(March  15,  1882). — Since  the  foregoing  appeared  I have 
been  able  to  consult  an  old  book  belonging  to  the  Corpor- 
ation in  which  the  names  of  the  “ Watchers  ” appointed 
on  Fair  Days  are  entered.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  two  sworn  in  each  of  five  wards,  viz.,  Willow-street, 
Church-street,  Bailey-street,  Leg-street,  and  Cross-street! 
In  most  cases  these  Watchers  were > worn  for  innkeepers, 
and  I find  as  early  as  the  May  fair  of  1771  “ Edward 
Morris  for  Mrs.  Salisbury,  Church-street.”  In  1782  she 
is  described  as  of  the  “ Cross  Foxes,”  which  was  the  name 
the  Wynnstay  Arms  was  as  often  called  by  as  “ Bowling 
Green.”  The  last  entry  of  “Mrs.  Salisbury”  is  1784; 
then  we  have  “Mr.  Salisbury”  in  1785,  and  in  1786  “Miss 
Salisbury.”  As  the  Mr.  Salisbury  elected  to  the  Council 
in  1784  was  “ of  the  Bowling  Green,”  he  was  no  doubt  the 
same  man.  When  elected  a Burgess  in  1783  he  was  de- 
scribed as  “of  Oswestry,  gentleman.”  Probably  the  hotel 
licence  was  granted  to  him  in  1784-5  which  would  account 
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for  the  description.  After  that  date  the  house  passed  into 
other  hands.  For  a few  years  we  have  no  name  of  land- 
lord, only  name  of  house;  and  in  1790  Mr.  Thomas  Moody 
is  the  landlord..  (There  was  a Richard  Moody  at  the  Bell 
at  the  same  period).  The  most  recent  entry  of  the  house 
in  the  book  is  1791,  although  it  goes  on  for  ten  years 
later.  Jarco. 

PINE  END  (Mar.  29,  1882).— The  word  (com- 
pound) is  in  very  common  use  here  : for  instance  I copied 
the  following  to-day  from  a placard  : — “ Any  person  having 
any  spare  wall  or  Pine-end  to  let  for  Bill-posting  ; please 
apply  to  G.  Naish,  Bill-poster,”  R.  J.Y. 

Canton,  Cardiff. 

THOMAS  JONES  AND  THE  BARDS  (Mar.  29, 
1882). — Mr.  Samuel,  surgeon,  should  have  tbeen  spelt 
“ Samwell.”  I have  his  portrait  in  my  collection. 

Brecon.  F.S.A. 

I have  no  doubt  LlywarCH  Hen  is  right,  and  that 

I have  rather  mixed  the  Joneses.  He  too,  I think,  has 
mixed  Dr.  Samuel’s  duels.  But  first  as  to  Jones.  Speaking 
of  the  Llangollen  Eisteddfod  of  1788,  Mr.  Leatheart  says  : 
— “ Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  an  officer  of  Excise,  stationed  at 
Corwen,  and  Mr.  John  Edwards  of  Penybryn,  ‘an  easy 
good-natured  man,  as  fond  of  barddoniaeth  as  cwrw,  and 
vice-versa ” were  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  it  up. 
This  being  successful  the  Gwyneddigion  Society  entered 
into  negociations  with  the  same  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  holding 
of  a similar  meeting  at  Corwen  in  1789.  It  was  out  of  an 
adjudication  arising  at  this  Eisteddfod  (in  1789,  not  1788, 
according  to  Mr.  Leatheart),  that  the  quarrel  arose  which 
caused  Dr.  Samuel  to  “demand  satisfaction  from  one  of 
the  opponents  of  Twm  o’r  Nant.”  This  is  not  the  duel 
I referred  to,  which  was  “a  grand  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Samuel  and  Ned  Mon,”  in  which  Iolo  Morganwg  was  to 
be  the  second,  and  Dr.  Pughe’s  residence  the  starting 
place  to  the  scene  of  encounter.  The  sequel  was  inglorious, 
for,  failing  to  find  his  foe  at  the  suggested  meeting  place, 
the  doctor  marched  off  to  his  chambers  at  the  Temple 
and — —was  thrust  down  stairs  ! It  may  be  worth  while 
another  week  to  give  a little  more  about  the  controversy 
over  the  rival  compositions,  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Adams's  Chester  Courant  for  Nov.  10,  1789. 

N.W.S. 

A WELSH  DREAM  (Mar.  8,  1882.)— In  the 
Arminian  Magazine  for  1795  is  recorded  “ Mr.  Board- 
man’s  remarkable  deliverance.”  This  account  was  taken 
from  his  own  lips  by  Owen  Davies  at  Northampton,  on 
Sep.  7,  1793  : — I preached  one  evening  at  Mould  in  Flint- 
shire, and  next  morning  set  out  for  Park-gate.  After 
riding  some  miles,  I asked  a man  if  I was  on  my  road  to 
that  place.  He  answered  “ Yes,  but  you  will  have  some 
Sands  to  go  over,  and  unless  you  ride  very  fast,  you  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  by  the  tide.”  It  then  be- 
gan to  snow  to  such  a degree,  that  I could  scarce  see  a 
step  of  the  way,  and  my  mare  being  with  foal,  prevented 
me  from  riding  so  fast  as  I otherwise  should  have  done.  I 
got  to  the  Sands,  and  pursued  my  journey  over  them  for 
some  time  ; but  the  tide  then  came  in,  and  surrounded  me 
on  every  side,  so  that  I could  neither  proceed,  nor  return 
back ; and  to  ascend  the  perpendicular  cliffs  was  impossible. 
In  this  situation  I commended  my  soul  to  God ; not  having 
the  least  expectation  of  escaping  Death.  In  a little  time 
I perceived  two  men  running  down  a hill,  on  the  other 
side  the  water,  and  by  some  means  they  got  a boat, 
and  came  to  my  relief,  just  as  the  sea  had  reached  my 
knees,  as  I sat  upon  the  mare.  They  took  me  into  the 
boat,  the  mare  swimming  by  our  side,  till  we  reached 
land.  While  we  were  in  the  boat,  one  of  the  men  cried 
out  “ Surely,  sir,  God  is  with  you.”  I answered,  “ I trust 


he  is.”  The  man  replied,  “ I know  he  is,”  and  then  re- 
lated the  following  circumstance  : — “ Last  night  I dreamed 
that  I must  go  to  the  top  of  such  a hill ; when  I awoke 
the  dream  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I could 
not  rest.  I went  and  called  upon  this  my  friend,  and  de- 
sired him  to  accompany  me.  When  we  came  to  the  place 
we  saw  nothing  more  than  usual.  However,  I begged 
him  to  go  with  me  to  another  hill,  at  a small  distance, 
and  there  we  saw  your  distressing  situation.”  Nemo. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCH 
OF  LLANIDLOES. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer,  April  12,  1882.) 

The  movement  set  on  foot  about  two  years  ago  by  the 
Vicar  of  Llanidloes,  which  had  for  its  object  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  parish  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Idlces,  culminated  yesterday,  in  what  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  term  a religious  demonstration,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  re-opening  services.  Llanidloes  Church  is  a 
relic  dear  not  only  to  the  parishioners,  but  to  all  Welsh- 
men who  have  the  slightest  regard  for  old  monuments 
identified  with  their  country’s  history,  which  have  grown  old 
with  it,  and  which  have,  so  to  speak,  been  consecrated  by 
time.  To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen  when  the 
idea  of  restoring  it  was  broached.  In  the  sense  of  a 
national  monument  of  a past  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  Welshmen  who  are  proud  of  an 
heroic  history,  the  parish  church  was  the  church  of  the 
people,  and  not  of  a section  of  them,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  comely  structure  which  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  sprung  from  a comparative  ruin  is  indebted 
for  its  noble  proportions  not  only  to  Churchmen  but  to 
Dissenters  of  all  denominations. 

A SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Idloes  is  probably  unknown.  Its  site,  and  that  of  the 
present  restored  edifice  is  what  was  once  a very  pic- 
turesque spot.  Before  the  march  of  civilization  made  the 
“spirit  of  man  less  divine,”  and  brought  into  existence 
the  “ rookery”  that  almost  entirely  hides  the  church  from 
view  until  you  pass  into  the  precincts  of  the  former,  the 
building  and  its  surroundings  must  have  presented  a 
beautiful  and  striking  coup  d’oeil  to  any  one  approaching 
the  town.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Llanid- 
loes, upon  a site  washed  by  the  Severn,  where  the  stream 
plunges  over  a fall,  and  flows  for  some  distance  along  a 
rugged  and  narrow  bed  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Clywedog, 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  being  close  to  the 
church.  The  founder  of  the  original  building — 
St.  Idloes — has  more  than  a local  fame.  He 
was  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  North  Wales, 
if  not  over  the  whole  of  the  Principality,  for  his 
piety  and  good  works,  and  the  present  structure,  as  it  is 
now  restored,  is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name,  judging  by 
the  way  the  contractor  has  performed  his  work,  as  far  into 
future  ages  as  the  old  fabric  carries  it  back  in  the  past. 
But  with  all  the  glories  that  surround  St.  Idloes  he  comes 
to  us,  or  rather,  came  to  those  who  first  knew  him,  with- 
out a pedigree,  or  at  any  rate,  with  a branch  broken  off  his 
genealogical  tree,  which  causes  his  earlier  years  to  be  en- 
shrouded in  obscurity.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  good 
family,  to  have  received  a liberal  education,  and  to  have 
been  received  into  one  of  the  religious  houses  of  North 
Wales,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  or  beginning  of 
the  seventh.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  Llanidloes 
and  founded  the  first  church  there  about  610,  but  if  we  are 
to  give  credence  to  experts  upon  such  matters,  it  is  a ques- 
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tion  of  great  doubt  as  to  when  the  first  church,  which,  it  is 
said,  consisted  of  wood  and  was  thatched  with  straw,  was 
built  at  Llanidloes.  Indeed,  to  quote  the  same  autho- 
rities, there  is  no  record  to  connect  it  with  the  founder.  We 
know  that  it  bears  the  name  of  St.  Idloes,  and  that  he  was 
a very  pious  man,  and  that  is  all  we  know  with  certainty. 
One  of  the  anonymous  writers  of  the  old  triplet  stanzas 
styled  “ Englynion  Clywed,”  which  were  household  words 
amongst  ancient  and  mediaeval  Welsh,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a translation,  says  : — 

Hast  thou  heard  how  Idloes  sang, 

A man  of  meekness,  amiable  in  his  life, 

The  best  quality  is  a good  deportment. 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  the  tower,  some  of  the  win- 
dows and  other  parts  of  the  unrestored  building,  existed 
before  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
should  have  had  left  to  us  a great  deal  more  of  the  old 
relic  anterior  to  that  epoch  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
a grand  ecclesiastical  fane  had  been  in  the  hands  of  van- 
dals so  long  after  it — that  is  to  say  since  we  have  come  to 
the  “patent  age  of  new  inventions,”  for  practising  destruc- 
tion under  the  name  of  restoration.  In  the  last  remark 
no  reference  is  intended  to  the  present  restoration, although 
men  skilled  in  architecture  have  questioned  whether  in 
this  case  “restoration”  has  not  been  carried  a little  too 
far.  But  there  are  evident  indications  in  the  structure 
itself  that  the  passion  for  “ restoring  ” has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  The  building  seems 
to  have  undergone  repairs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  also  a century  later,  and  at  various  other  times. 
In  the  year  1816  it  was  reseated  at  a cost  of  £1,600, 
and  at  this  period  particularly  vandalism  appears  to 
have  been  rampant.  Some  valuable  old  relics 
disappeared  entirely,  while  the  “ restoration  ” itself 
was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a local  mason ! 
This,  we  are  told,  is  what  will  account  for  the  shock  which 
the  lover  of  ancient  architecture  would  receive  when  he 
entered  the  church,  and  saw  the  interior — the  piers  of  the 
arches  and  wall  paintings  as  well — bedaubed  with  the 
“brown  wash”  so  common  in  Llanidloes  cottages.  The 
intention  of  the  church  authorities  of  the  time  was  to  make 
the  edifice  more  comfortable,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
timbered  roofs  which  can  probably  be  found  in  Great 
Britain  only  escaped  being  “ ceiled  ” by  an  accident,  the 
object  of  the  lath  and  plaster  business  being  to  make  the 
church  warmer  ! The  unrestored  building  had  not  for  the 
untutored  eye  an  attractive  exterior,  but  for  the  antiquary 
or ecclesiologist  it  was  a gem  “outside  and  inside.”  It 
consisted  of  a porch,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  and  a massive 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Being  almost  enclosed  by  small 
tenements  its  external  appearance  might  be  regarded  as 
mean,  but  some  of  our  minsters  have  failed  to  show  their 
magnificent  proportions  until  they  have  been  “opened  out” 
by  the  removal  of  the  paltry  buildings  that  have  grown 
up  around  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  there 
has  been  a time  when  the  parish  church  at  Llan- 
idloes has  been  seen  externally  to  greater  advantage.  But 
once  inside  the  old  fabric  before  its  restoration,  and  having 
recovered  from  the  involuntary  shudder  experienced 
by  one’s  eye  meeting  the  brown  wash  partially 
concealing  beautiful  workmanship  of  architect  and 
artist,  the  admirer  of  ancient  and  graceful 
architecture  would  be  charmed.  The  massive  arches  and 
pillars  would  be  objects  of  attraction  at  once,  while  the 
beauty  of  the  piers  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress 
any  one  who  had  an  eye  for  architectural  elegance.  But 
the  crown  of  the  fane  which  Idloesians  claimed  for  their 
old  parish  church,  lay,  and  perhaps  not  inappropriately,  in 
the  timbered  roof  over  the  nave,  to  which  we  have 


already  referred.  It  is  open  and  highly  pitched,  and  if 
many  of  the  Idloesians  scarcely  ever  speak  of  it  without 
using  the  highest  flown  adjectives,  they  do  not  do  more 
than  justice  to  its  magnificence.  The  ends  of  the  hammer 
beams,  which  are  a feature  of  it,  are  ornamented  with 
exquisitely  carved  figures  in  wood,  and  the  workmanship 
and  designing  of  these  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
that  planned  the  roof.  To  enumerate  all  the  beauties 
of  the  interior  would  require  a volume,  but  we  may  say  an 
elaborate  description  as  well  as  historical  sketch  of  the 
church,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hamer,  Llanidloes,  has 
appeared  in  “ Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Relating  to  Montgomeryshire,”  issued  by  the  Powys 
Land  Club  in  1873,  and  any  one  who  desires  to  know  more 
of  the  unrestored  edifice,  which  we  are  but  briefly  sketching, 
may  in  Mr.  Hamer’s  paper  revel  in  details  in  which 
antiquaries,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  our  old  fanes,  delight. 
Our  reporter  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamer  for  historical 
incidents  connected  with  the  church,  and  also  for  the  fact 
that  some,  if  not  many,  beautiful  relics  formerly  belonging 
to  it  have  been  destroyed  by  school  boys,  who  have  been 
permitted  to  climb  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  roof,  to  which 
they  had  access  from  two  old  galleries,  not  now  in 
existence,  and  where  they  went,  apparently  unchecked,  in 
search  of  birds’  nests.  An  exquisitely  carved  screen 
seems  also  to  have  disappeared  since  the  “local  mason” 
undertook  the  “restoring”  in  1816,  and  the  old  railing 
round  the  Communion  Table,  the  old  oak  pulpit,  and  the 
finely  carved  seats  have  gone  no  one  knows  where.  The 
east  end  window  which  is  a very  handsome  one,  and  the 
timbered  roof  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Abbey  Cwmhir,  which  was  dissolved  in  1536.  The  old 
gallery,  happily  removed  during  the  recent  restoration, 
was  built  for  the  reception  of  an  organ  in  1846,  the  instru- 
ment having  been  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Evans, 
Maenol,  and  set  up  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Bolton.  Distem- 
pered paintings  representing  scriptural  subjects  and  texts 
once  ornamented  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  but  these  have 
been  obliterated  by  lime  wash  (!),  and  only  traces  of  them 
remain.  The  tower  is  square  and  massive,  and  about  sixty- 
five  feet  high.  In  1824  the  belfry  contained  three  bells, 
but  one  of  them  was  wantonly  injured  by  a person  who 
had  access  to  the  belfry,  and  a new  peal  of  six  bells  was  set 
up  by  subscription,  for  which  about  £300  was  contributed. 
The  remains  of  an  old  clock  may  be  seen  in  the  tower.  It 
was  formerly  fixed  in  its  south  wall,  and  as  there  was  no 
public  clock  in  the  town,  a “restoration”  in  this  respect 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
Vicar  has  the  custody  of  six  volumes  of  registers.  The 
first  is  written  wholly  in  Latin,  in  a plain  readable  hand, 
and  embraces  the  years  1614  to  1710  inclusive,  but  no 
christening  is  entered  between  1649  and  1660,  no  marriage 
between  1649  and  1662,  and  no  burial  between  1648  and 
1660.  It  is  supposed  that  during  the  period  between  the 
first  and  last  named  years  the  services  of  the  Church  were 
imperfectly  administered  or  wholly  stopped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Puritan  domination  of  the  country.  The 
second  volume  is  from  1711  to  1739,  inclusive,  and  only  the 
earlier  entries  are  in  Latin.  The  third  volume  is  from 
1740  to  1762,  all  the  entries  being  in  English  and  plainly 
written.  The  other  registers  are  comparatively  modern. 
The  living  is  a discharged  Vicarage  in  the  Deanery  of 
Arwystle,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Merioneth,  and  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bangor,  the  Bishop  being  the  patron.  The 
present  value  of  the  living  is  £247,  with  a house.  The 
value  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  is  £843  12s.,  but  the  Vicar 
only  receives  £130  of  that  sum.  The  holder  of  the  living 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  whose  energy  coupled  with 
the  liberal  support  he  has  received  has  brought  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Church. 
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PAROCHIAL  INCIDENTS. 

Llanidloes  has  not  always  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a vicar  like  its  present  one,  whose  conscientious  and 
indefatigable  labours  as  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, are  admitted  in  circles  quite  beyond  his  own  flock. 
In  1610  we  find  a petition  was  presented  to  Archbishop 
Laud  asking  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  vicar 
of  that  time,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  guilty  of  vari- 
ous “misdemeanour,”  such  as  “not  using  the  forms  of 
prayers  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  profaning  the  altar  by 
receiving  money  thereon,  railing,  quarrelling,  and  striking 
in  the  church  or  porch,  breaking  down  ancient  pews  and 
tombstones,  christening  children  by  other  names  than 
their  godfathers  gave,  denying  his  own  father,  and  turning 
him  forth  to  seek  his  lodgings,  permitting  persons  with 
muskets  to  shoot  at  pigeons  on  the  church,”  &c.  This  in 
itself  shows  that  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Llanidloes  has  not  always  run  smoothly,  but  after  perusing 
this  indictment  one  turns  with  relief  to  a small  memorial 
tablet  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  and  which 
bears  an  inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Isaac  Lloyd,  a native  of  Wrexham, 
born  of  an  honest  family,  eminent  for  his  piety  and  modesty, 
who,  from  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  spent  his  whole  life 
in  this  parish,  at  first  in  teaching  the  young,  and  afterwards  hav- 
ing received  Holy  Orders,  in  watching  for  the  care  of  souls.  In 
the  most  wicked  periods  of  the  age  he  cherished  holy  things  with 
much  care ; he  defended  the  English  liturgy  publicly  and  strenu- 
ously, nor  did  he,  as  faithful  confessor,  discontinue  her  rites 
and  offices,  although  they  were  attacked  by  many  ene- 
mies. He  died  December  20,  a.d.  1708,  in  the  98th  year  of  his 
age.  He,  although  dead,  yet  speakefch  as  a true  and  pious 
example  for  congregations. 

This  epitaph  points  a moral,  but  unfortunately  some  de- 
ductions must  be  made  from  it.  During  Mr,  Lloyd’s  pastor- 
ate he  appears  to  have  assumed  that  part  of  his  vicarious 
duties  was  to  hunt  down  the  Quakers,  who  were  then  trying 
to  establish  themselves  at  Llanidloes,  for  we  learn  from  a 
History  of  Quakers,  that  in  1677,  “ two  priests,  viz.,  Hugh 
Wilson,  priest  of  Trefeglwys,  and  Isaac  Lloyd,  priest  of 
Llanidloes,  gave  information  of  a meeting  of  Quakers  at  the 
house  of  John  Jerman,  at  Llanidloes,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
upon  which  the  Mayor  with  constables  came  thither  and 
committed  seven  of  the  assembly  to  prison,  and  fined 
others,  who  had  their  cattle  seized  for  their  flue.”  We 
also  learn  that  about  this  time  a “ peevish  proud  inform- 
ing priest” — supposed  to  be  the  same  Mr.  Lloyd,  was 
instrumental  in  a number  of  Llanidloes  Quakers  being 
seized  and  committed  to  take  their  trial  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  held  at  Welshpool.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  perse- 
cution the  Quakers  ultimately  established  themselves  in 
Llanidloes  in  1706. 

The  following  evidence  given  in  1833,  before  the  Com- 
missioners on  Municipal  Corporations  by  the  Rev.  John 
Davies,  may  be  read  with  interest.  In  1830  Mr.  Davies 
held  the  livings  of  Llanidloes  and  Llandinam,  and  he 
says : — 

I am  vicar  of  Llanidloes.  I am  72  years  old.  I have  been 
vicar  32  years.  I am  pot  a graduate  nor  a member  of  any 
university.  I have  served  the  office  of  mayor,  and  I am 
one  of  the  aldermen.  I likewise  hold  Llandinam.  It  is  a 
vicarage  and  the  adjoining  parish.  I have  had  it  three  years. 

I reside  at  Llanidloes.  I perform  the  service  twice  on  Sunday. 
There  is  a morning  service  and  a service  every  Sunday  in  Welsh. 

Mr.  Hogg,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  thus  comments 
upon  the  rev.  gentleman’s  evidence  : — 

The  vicar  was  unwilling  to  disclose  or  to  discourse  of  the  value 
of  his  livings,  being  afraid,  it  was  hinted,  lest  as  a pluralist  his 
wings  should  be  ‘ dipt’.  The  vicarage  of  Llanidloes  is  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  £150  a year,  besides  the  house  and  garden, 
arising  from  tithes  and  surplice  fees  ; that  of  Llandinam  £200. 


He  must  desire  to  despoil  the  Church  in  every  sense  who  can  be 
displeased  that  one  of  its  ministers,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
should  add  a living  of  £200  a year  to  one  of  £150,  which  he  had 
served  diligently  for  thirty  years. 

Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Davies  resigned  both  livings, 
and  was  presented  by  his  parishioners  with  silver  plate, 
value  £180,  and  bearing  an  inscription  which  was  a testi- 
mony to  his  “ exemplary  conduct  ” and  “ amiable  disposi- 
tion.” Part  of  this  plate  was  subsequently  presented  to 
the  church  for  the  communion  service.  This  gentleman’s 
successor  was  also  amongst  the  men  who  have  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  local  fame  as  vicars  of  Llanidloes.  He 
was  the  Rev.  Evan  Pughe,  B.A.,  Mus.  Bac.,  who  became 
vicar  in  1837,  and  he  not  only  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  educated  and  refined  gentleman  and  a devoted 
pastor,  but  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the 
parish — gratitude  that  is  strongly  felt  to  the  present  day— 
by  establishing  the  existing  National  School,  which  under 
his  supervision  ranked  amongst  the  first  schools  in  the 
Principality.  The  Rev.  Robert  Harris  Jones,  who  held 
the  living  before  the  present  vicar,  distinguished  himself 
more  as  an  author  and  a poet  than  as  a pastor.  It  was  he 
who  caused  a new  vicarage  to  be  erected,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  Powell,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Evan 
Williams  of  Llanidloes.  The  house,  which  is  after  the 
Swiss  style  of  architecture,  is  a small  one,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  in  the  borough.  There  are  charities  connected 
with  the  church  amounting  to  £34  10s.  per  annum. 

THE  RESTORATION  MOVEMENT, 

As  we  have  already  stated,  commenced  about  two  years 
ago,  and  originated  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams.  The  subject  of  restoration  had  been  broached 
several  times  before  Mr.  Williams  took  charge  of  the 
parish,  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  grapple 
with  it  until  he  boldly  brought  it  before  the  congregation, 
and  got  them  pledged  to  carry  it  out  almost  before  they 
had  time  to  consider  the  responsibilities  they  were 
assuming.  When  Mr.  Williams  unfolded  his  scheme, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  for  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  many 
people  heard  of  it  with  misgivings,  and  were  disposed  to 
think  that  he  was  rather  too  sanguine.  But  as  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  movement  his  confidence  in  himself  inspired 
the  confidence  of  others,  and  his  parishioners  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  been  done 
by  his  courage,  which  some  almost  deemed  rashness, 
backed  up  by  the  indomitable  energy,  which  everyone 
knows,  the  Vicar  of  Llanidloes  has  displayed  in  every 
step  of  the  rough  and  difficult  way  that  has  led  to  a 
success,  the  most  sanguine,  the  Vicar  himself  excepted, 
scarcely  hoped  for.  But  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Williams 
from  the  beginning  that  he  has  pointed  to  success  and  led 
the  way.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  obtain  funds,  and 
no  one  from  whom  even  the  smallest  coin  could  be  expected 
was  left  unsolicited.  The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  subscribed  £300,  Lady  Edwards  £100,  Mrs. 
Hayward,  Maenol,  £200  ; Mr.  Evan  Powell,  Broomcliff, 
£200;  Mr.  R.  Woosnam,  Glandwr,  £200;  Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Phillips,  Aberystwyth,  £105 ; Miss  Mytton,  Welsh- 
pool, £100  ; The  Vicar,  £100  ; Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Bart,  £100  ; Mr.  J.  Kitto,  Vaenor  Park,  £100  ; the  Bangor 
Church  Building  Society,  £100  ; Llanidloes  Church  Sunday 
School,  £100  ; the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society, 
£150.  The  following  were  subscribers  of  £50 — The  Rev. 
T.  Wolseley  Lewis  and  family,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Mrs.  Ellis  Jones,  The  Green,  Mr.  S. 
Martin,  Malvern,  Mr.  J.  D.  Davies,  Town  Clerk  of  Llan- 
idloes, Mr.  J.  H.  Webb,  Red  House,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Carno, 
Mr.  Edward  Davies,  Llanidloes,  Mr.  Daniel  Davies, 
Mayor  of  Llanidloes,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen,  Tyddyn, 
Lord  Penrhyn,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Woosnam.  Mr.  T. 
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Morgan  Owen  and  family  subscribed  £33 ; Mr.  R.  G. 
Greenhow,  Towyn,  £30.  Donations  of  £25  were  given  re- 
spectively by  Mrs.  Davies,  Castle  House,  Mr.  S.  Ikin, 
North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  the  Rev.  J.  Meredith, 
Salop,  Mr.  William  Russell,  Trewythen  Arms,  Mrs.  T. 
Hamer,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Newtown  Hall.  Contributions  of 
£20  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cleaton,  M.D.,  London, 
Lord  Sudeley,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  New  York,  Mr.  Pryce  Jones, 
Newtown,  the  Rev.  T.  Owen,  Ketley,  Mr.  D.  L.  Kinsey, 
China  street,  Mr.  L.  P.  Marshall,  Severn  View,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Severn  View,  Mrs.  Evans,  Swansea,  Mr. 
Francis,  London,  Mr.  D.  Kinsey,  Morfodion,  and  Mr.  J . 
Jenkins,  Penygreen.  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel,  M.P.,  gave  £15, 
the  Hon.  F.  S.  A.  Hanbury-Tracy,  M.P.,  £15,  Mr.  Burgass 
Woosnam,  £15,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  Greenfield  Villa, 
£15.  There  are  numerous  contributions  of  £10  and  £5, 
while  a glance  at  the  list  of  subscriptions  below  that  sum, 
which  vary  in  amount  from  pence  to  pounds,  shows  that 
the  Vicar’s  appeal  has  met  with  a pretty  general  response 
throughout  the  town,  and  that  it  has  been  the  unanimous  ! 
desire  of  Idloesians,  whether  church  or  chapel  goers,  or 
whether  rich  or  poor,  to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  old  fabric  of  which  they  are  all  proud  as  a relic  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  of  the  zeal  of  their  forefathers  in  the  cause 
of  religion. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  river  Conway. 

A fine  pair  of  peregrine  falcons,  which  had  been  guilty 
of  depredations  among  the  grouse  on  the  moors  near 
Conway  Lake,  were  recently  shot  by  a watcher.  The 
same  watcher  also  shot  a fine  buzzard  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Park  Harrison  has  published, through  Mr.  Quaritch, 
a monograph  entitled  “A  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Incised  Slate  Tablet  and  other  remains  lately  discovered 
at  Towyn.” 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  the  Welsh  Harpist,  and  his  seven 
sons  gave  a performance  the  other  day  in  the  cavern  near 
Builth,  which  once,  it  is  said,  afforded  shelter  to  Prince 
Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd. 

A contemporary  says  that  a gentleman  whose  labours 
as  a Welsh  litterateur  have  made  his  name  and  his  works 
known  wherever  the  Welsh  language  is  spoken,  is  engaged 
in  collecting  Pennillion,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has 
already  succeeded  in  forming  the  best  collection  extant. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  S.  Roberts  (S.R.),  has  appealed 
to  America  to  help  to  make  up  in  part  the  fortune  he  lost 
there  during  the  late  civil  war  there,  and  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  presented  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  82  years  of  age, 
with  fifty  pounds. 

A window  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Morgan,  of  the 
Rectory,  has  been  placed  by  subscription  in  St.  George’s 
Church,  Llandudno.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burlinson  and  Grylls,  of  London,  from  designs 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  The  central  figure  is  that 
of  Charity,  and  the  inscription  is,  “In  loving  memory  of 
Catherine  Anwyl  Morgan.” 

The  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Collections 
1 of  the  Powys-land  Club  has  just  been  issued,  and,  as 
i usual,  forms  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
I Montgomeryshire.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Vize  contributes  the 
| first  chapters  of  a parochial  history  of  the  Parish  of  For- 
j den,  in  which  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  botany  of  the 
district  than  has  been  done  in  papers  connected  with  other 
parishes.  The  Rev.  Elias  Owen  gives  us  a very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  “Folk-Lore,  Superstitions,  and  What-not 
in  Montgomeryshire.”  We  hardly  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate the  writer  on  the  third  clause  of  his  title. 
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“What  d’ye  call  ’ems”  would  be  more  expressive — and 
legitimate  in  conversation — but  it  would  scarcely  do  in 
print ! Mr.  Owen  has  done  a good  service  in  gathering 
up  and  preserving  in  a permanent  collection,  these  old 
features  of  border  life ; and  to  his  specimens  there  is 
another  yet  to  be  added,  which  appeared  recently  in  Bye- 
gones.  In  a paper  on  Forden  Union  Graveyard  we  are 
given  some  instances  of  how  paupers  used  to  be  punished 
in  the  workhouse  ; in  which  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
practised  there,  as  we  have  shown  in  Bye-gones  it  was  at 
Oswestry,  in  the  whipping  of  refractory  inmates,  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellows,  in  the  dining-hall  before  dinner. 
The  contents  of  the  remainder  of  the  part  we  can  only 
enumerate  in  outline.  They  include  the  Pedigree  of  the 
| Family  of  Kynaston ; the  Fortresses  of  Radnorshire;  a 
! Ring  Dial  found  at  Llansantffraid ; and  one  or  two 
1 shorter  papers ; also  continuations  of  Mr.  A.  Howell’s 
paper  on  the  Roads,  &c.,  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  R. 
Williams’s  Worthies. 

A correspondent  of  the  Western  Mail  describes  a strange 
phenomenon  which  he  noticed  on  Cwm  Park  Mountain, 
Rhondda  Valley.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  what 
he  thought  was  a bonfire.  On  going  near  he  saw  that 
“ the  fire  flamed  up  through  about  three  square  feet  of 
barren  earth,  which  was  hot  and  parched,  except  where 
covered  with  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  boiling  water. 
Upon  closer  examination  I found  that  only  the  water 
near  the  centre  of  the  fire  approached  anything  like  boil- 
ing heat,  the  rest  being  in  some  places  lukewarm,  and  in 
others  quite  cold.  I was  sorely  puzzled  at  first  to  account 
for  this  difference  of  temperature  in  the  water,  for  it  all 
boiled  and  bubbled  with  equal  violence.  I drove  my 
walking-stick  into  the  earth  two  or  three  inches  away 
from  any  spot  from  which  fire  issued,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, flames  shot  up  from  the  newly-made  hole  at  least  a 
foot  high.  I repeated  the  experiment  two  or  three  times 
with  the  same  result.  It  seemed  as  though  a fierce  fire 
existed  under  this  small  patch  of  ground.  The  thing  that 
puzzled  me  the  most  was  the  non-existence  of  any  cracks 
or  holes  in  the  ground  except  those  which  I had  myself 
made.”  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  was  half 
suffocated  by  a sulphurous  stench  which  was  given  off  from 
the  flames,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  “ that  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  continuous 
escape  of  subterranean  gas  through  a deep  fissure  in  the 
rocks.”  Subsequent  enquiry  proved  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  also  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  a unique  one 
in  the  district. 


APRIL  19,  1882, 

NOTES. 

SIR  ANDREW  CORBITT— Letter  clxiv.  of  the 
Stradling  Correspondence,  published  about  1840  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Traherne,  F.S.A.,  from  a transcript  of  the 
original  letter  in  the  possession  of  Chas.  Geo.  Young, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald  : — 

To  the  right  worll.  Sir  Edw.  Stradling,  Knight. 

Right  Worpl.  After  my  hearty  comendacons  These 
are  to  signifie  unto  you  that  y’t  pleased  Sir  Thomas 
Esterling,  your  father  to  give  out  unto  my  Ouncle  Powell 
of  Parkehall  neere  Oswestrye  that  the  sayd  Sir  Thomas 
should  beare  a coote  in  his  and  nowe  in  yor  armis  w’ch 
he  thought  that  by  right  my  brother  Sir  Andrew  Corbitt 
ought  to  bare,  and  since  throught  divers  occasions  that 
we  have  had  since  the  death  of  my  sayd  brother  Sir 
Andrew  Corbitt  to  travell  in  searchinge  out  of  or. 
pettigree,  we  cannot  as  yette  come  to  the  marke  we  shott 
at ; and  soe  by  the  advise  of  my  Ouncle  Maistr  Powell  a 
gentillman  very  well  seene  in  harrolderye  who  remem- 
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bering  the  gentell  offer  of  the  good  knight  Sir  Thomas 
your  father  dyd  advise  me  to  writte  unto  you.  Yf  you 
doe  understande  any  suche  thinge  that  you  would  geve  us 
some  instruction  as  allso  your  pettigree  whereby  we  may 
the  better  come  to  or.  purpose.  And  in  soe  doing  yf 
then  by  enye  thinge  that  we  can  pleasure  [you]  wyth  the 
like  doubt  you  not  but  yt  shalbe  at  your  commaundment. 
May  God  pserve  you  and  youres  in  perfitt  health.  From 
Blettsoe,  the  Lord  St.  John’s  howse,  the  xxiiii.h  of  Maye 
1597. — Yours  to  command  and  ould  acquaintance, 

Water  Corbitt. 

Walter  Corbett  was  the  son  of  Sir  Pryce  Corbett,  the 
representative  of  an  old  Shropshire  family.  His  brother, 
Sir  Andrew,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Rob.  Need- 
ham, Knt.  D.J. 

WELSH  SCHOOL.— In  looking  over  some  Welsh 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  the  other  day,  I found  the 
following  circular  letter  inserted  betweenfolios  293and294of 
Add.  MSS.  No.  15,017.  It  appears  to  owe  its  preservation  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  back  of  it  there  are  some  genealogical 
memoranda  : — 

“ Welsh  School,  Aug.  7,  1799. — Sir : By  a resolution  of 
the  last  Board  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  celebrate  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  our  Patron’s  Birth 
Day,  and  it  being  the  unanimous  wish  to  have  a numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  to  cultivate  the  harmony  and  con- 
viviality of  the  Day,  you  are  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quested to  meet  the  Treasurers,  Governors,  and  Trustees 
of  this  Charity  at  the  School  House  on  Monday  next,  at 
3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  celebrate  the  said  Anniver- 
sary. By  order  of  the  Board — I am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  “ J.  Thomas,  Secretary.” 

“ N.B. — Dinner  on  the  Table  at  four  o’clock  precisely.” 

[J.  Webber,  Scripsit.]  Book  Worm. 

WELSHMEN  IN  HAMPSHIRE.— Welsh  names 
are  not  often  met  with  in  the  early  history  of  English 
parishes,  more  especially  in  the  South  of  England.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  some  little  interest  to  note  the  occur- 
rence of  so  distinctly  Cymric  a name  as  ap  Jenkyn  in 
connection  with  the  parish  of  Selborne  in  Hampshire.  In 
Gilbert  White’s  xxis£  Letter  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
parish  (page  381  of  Blyth’s  edition  of  White’s  Selborne ), 
there  is  an  account  of  the  election  of  Prior  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Augustine  Canons  there  in  1472.  The  election 
took  place  on  the  29  th  August  in  that  year.  Richard  ap 
Jenkyn  was  one  of  the  chaplains  present  on  that  occasion. 

D.J. 

OSWESTRY  AND  LONDON  (Apr.  5,  1882).— 
Carriage  of  Parcels. — I said  that  the  prices  were  enhanced 
in  1819.  At  the  Sessions  of  23  April,  1819,  the 
prices  for  the  next  twelve  months  were  regu- 
lated at  2d.  per  cwt.,  instead  of  ljd.,  by  coach;  and 
Id.  per  cwt.  instead  of  |d.  by  waggon.  Twelve-pound 
parcels  by  coach  were  to  be  2s.  instead  of  Is.  10|d.,  and  by 
waggon  Is.  lOd.  instead  of  Is.  8d.  On  14  April,  1820, 
there  were  still  further  alterations,  and  some  new  features 
introduced.  The  entry  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Book  is  as 
follows : — 

For  His  Majesty’s  Forces.— Waggon  with  four  or  more  horses, 
fourpence  per  mile,  in  addition  to  the  customary  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  mile. 

By  Coach. — For  the  carriage  of  Goods  and  Parcels  (excepting 
Money,  Plate,  or  Jewels)  Two  pence  per  Hundred  weight  of 
1121bs.  per  mile  or  Three  pence  per  pound  from  London  to 
Oswestry.  Parcels  under  121bs.  from  London  2s.  6d.  The 
smallest  charge  for  carriage  to  be  sixpence. 

By  Waggon—  Three  farthings  per  cwt.  of  1121bs.  per  mile  or 
10s.  9d.  per  112lbs.  from  London  to  Oswestry.  One  penny  per 
1121bs.  per  mile  for  short  distances,  under  20  miles.  Parcels 
under  121bs.  2s.  from  T ondon  to  Oswestry.  The  smallest  charge 
for  carriage  to  be  fourpence. 


Nothing  is  said  about  Cardiganshire  from  whence  in  pre- 
vious regulations  there  was  a different  tariff.  In  1823- 
the  prices  were  reduced  to  l^d.  per  mile  by  coach  and  fd. 
by  waggon,  for  every  cwt.  Twelve  pound  parcels  Is.  lid. 
by  coach,  Is.  5d.  by  waggon.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
ordered  that  “ for  such  parcels  of  twelve  pounds  weight  or 
under  from  Chester  to  any  part  of  this  town,  and  which 
shall  have  been  brought  to  Chester  by  any  of  the  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool  coaches,  the  sum  of  7d,  in  addition 
to  such  regular  charge,  as  shall  have  been  paid  thereon  at 
Chester.”  No  other  change  is  recorded  until  15  April, 
1825,  and  then  the  prices  per  mile  per  each  cwt.  were 
assessed  at  l^d.  per  coach  and  Id.  per  waggon,  and  there^ 
was  a lengthy  tariff  for  carriage  of  parcels  under  141bs. 
These  began  with  a charge  of  7d.  by  coach  for  10  miles  up 
to  2s.  8d.  for  210  miles.  For  the  same  by  waggon  the 
charges  run  from  5d.  to  2s.  Jarco. 

YE  LEGEND  OF  YE  WREKIN.— A legend 
bearing  this  title  has  more  than  once  found  its  way  intn 
Shropshire  newspapers,  but  so  far  no  one  has  stated  who 
the  author  was  ? To  try  and  ascertain  the  fact  I inserted 
a query  in  The  Antiquary  last  September,  giving  the 
following  lines  to  show  how  much  the  composition  was  in 
the  style  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  : — 

Although  down  in  Wales, 

They  don’t  talk  of  their  ales, 

But  spell  it,  as  though  ’twere  on  purpose  to  trouble  you, 

With  a C and  a W,  R and  a W— 

A word  to  pronounce  which  you’d  have  some  ado. 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sound  is  cooroo ; 

For  to  learn  the  Welsh  language,  if  e’er  you  should  choose, 

You’ll  W have  to  pronounce  like  two  U’s. 

It  will  be  remarked  by  those  who  have  access  to  Ingoldsby- 
— and  who  has  not,  now  the  book  may  be  had  for  sixpence  1. 
— that  the  author  of  “Ye  Legend  of  ye  Wrekin”  corrects 
an  error  in  Barham,  who  evidently  supposed  the  Welsh 
for  “ale”  was  “errw.”  In  reply  to  my  query  in  The  An- 
tiquary 1 was  informed  that  “the  version  I referred  to 
was,  really,  a lengthening  of  Barham’s  story,  Patty 
Morgan  ! ” Now,  seeing  that  of  the  183  lines  of  which  it 
is  composed  only  four  resemble  that  famous  composition  ; 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  word  about  The  Wrekin 
in  “ Patty  Morgan,”  the  reply  was  scarcely  satisfactory  l 
Who  the  author  of  the  legend  I quote  was  I 
cannot  yet  ascertain,  although  I have  a shrewd 
guess,  but  I have  ascertained  that  it  first  appeared  in 
print  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  a publication 
published  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Amateur , 
designed  to  bring  out  novices.  It  certainly  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  it  produced  a legend  superior  in  humour  and 
equal  in  construction  to  the  famous  one  I was  obligingly 
referred  to  in  the  November  number  of  The  A ntiquary. 

A.R. 

QUERIES. 

BELLWOMAN.  — With  Bellmen  all  corporate 
towns  are  familiar ; and  before  the  common  people  could 
read  and  write,  and  when  printing  presses  were  few  and 
far  between,  this  official  was  useful  and  ornamental ; for 
he  made  known  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  townsmen 
in  gay  apparel  provided  by  the  Corporation.  But  did  any 
of  your  readers  ever  hear  of  a Bell  woman  ? It  appears 
there  was  one  as  late  as  1809  in  Aberystwyth — Catherine 
Davies  by  name — and  she  was  formally  “presented”  at 
[the  Sessions]  Court  along  with  the  new  mayor,  chamber- 
lain,  sergeants,  constables,  and  other  officials.  This  lady 
must  have  existed  within  the  memory  of  the  very  “ oldest 
inhabitant.”  Does  he  remember  her  ? and  can  any  of 
your  readers  say  whether  there  is  any  other  instance- 
known  of  a female  crier  ? N.W.S. 
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A WELSH  COLONY  IN  IRELAND.— Dipping 
■by  accident  the  other  day  into  Douglas’s  Text  Book  of 
Geography  (a  very  excellent  school  book,  by  the  way)  I 
stumbled  at  page  92  upon  the  following  piece  of  intelligence, 
which,  I take  it,  will  be  as  new  to  many  readers  of  Bye - 
gones . as  it  was  to  me  : — “ In  Wexford  county,  on  a 
peninsula  called  Hook’s  Head,  is  a colony  of  Welsh  who 
settled  there  a great  many  years  ago,  and  there  they  have 
continued  ever  since,  speaking  the  Welsh  language,  and 
in  their  habits  differing  from  all  around  them.”  When  did 
these  ‘colonists’  leave  the  Principality  ; where  did  they  go 
from;  and  what  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving?  D.J. 

AN  OSWESTRY  RIOT  IN  1781.— In  the  year 
1781  there  were  two  publicans  in  Bailey  StreetWard; 
one  William  Price,  who  kept  The  George,  and  the  other 
Robert  Conway,  who  was  Parish  Clerk.  Whether  these 
men  had  quarrelled  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  26th  of  January,  1781,  the  former  (with 
sundry  comrades)  acted  so  violently  as  to  cause  the  latter 
to  seek  redress  at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
charge  was  “that  William  Price,  innkeeper,  with  others 
yet  unknown,  did,  in  the  Ward  of  Bailey  Street,  unlaw- 
fully, riotously,  and  routously  assemble  together  and 
break  and  destroy  one  of  the  windows  of  Robert  Conway.” 
He  was  also  charged  with  assaulting  Mrs.  Conway.  The 
magistrates  presiding  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  were  Edward 
Browne,  Esq.,  mayor,  and  Francis  Chambre,  Esq., 
coroner.  The  Grand  Jury  (who  found  a True  Bill)  were 
Richard  Moody,  Thomas  Hilditch,  Richard  Bickerton, 
Richard  Griffiths,  jun.,  Edward  Lewis,  James  Mitchener, 
Edward  Jarratt,  Edward  Davies,  John  Jones,  William 
Phillips,  John  Francis,  and  Francis  Daniel,  “good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  Town  and  Price  was  accordingly 
bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  Sessions  to  answer  to 
the  charge.  In  so  weighty  a case  sureties  were  of  course 
demanded,  and  he  tendered  Thomas  Howell  the  younger, 
butcher,  and  his  neighbour,  Richard  Phillips  of  the 
TJnicorn,  who  were  accepted.  The  matter  was  decided  on 
the  30th  March  the  same  year,  when  for  “ the  Riot  and 
Trespass  ” Price  was  fined  a shilling  ! and  for  the  assault 
on  Elizabeth  Conway  alike  sum  ; and  “ the  said  William 
Piice  having  paid  the  above  ffines  he  and  his  sureties  were 
discharged  accordingly.”  The  complainant,  Robert 
Conway,  was  for  many  years  Parish  Clerk,  and  died  in 
1797.  What  was  the  name  of  the  public-house  of  which 
he  was  “ mine  host”?  Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

PLOUGHING  WITH  OXEN  (March  29,  1882).— 
The  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  in  his  “Agricultural  Survey  of 
North  Wales,”  page  342,  says  “ A team  of  Montgomery- 
shire oxen,  five  in  number,  whereof  one  was  a bull  seg, 
not  worth  ten  pounds,  with  their  collars  and  gearing,  sold 
in  April,  1809,  at  Kerry,  for  £101 17s.  Od.”  Cyffin. 

JOHN  LLOYD  OF  OSWESTRY  (Apr.  5,  1882).— 
Your  correspondent  Llywarch  Hen  has  settled  one  ques- 
tion, by  shewing  that  the  “John  Lloyd,  attorney”  who 
was  succeeded  in  the  county  coronership  (in  1797)  by  Mr. 
Longue ville  Jones,  was  one  of  the  “ Lloyds  of  Moelfre” 
and  was  buried  at  Llansilin.  But  I am  still  as  much 
puzzled  as  ever  as  to  “who’s  who?”  John  Lloyd,  the 
mayor  of  1769,  was,  I am  told,  father  of  Robert  Lloyd  of 
Swanhill,  who,  I am  also  told,  was  the  Mayor  of  1.798 ; 
and  they  were  both  attornies  : and  I am  reminded  that 
Cathrali,  in  his  History  of  Oswestry , did  not  say  that  the 
John  Lloyd  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Oswestry 
Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons,  was  the  John  Lloyd 
referred  to,  only  that  he  was  a solicitor.  Then  as  to  Mr. 
Robert  Lloyd  of  Swanhill.  In  Mr.  Price’s  History  we 


have  two  mural  monuments  copied,  on  one  of  which  we 
are  told  that  “ Robert  Powell  Lloyd,  son  of  Robert  Lloyd 
of  Swan  Hill,  esq.,  by  his  second  wife,  died  11  Mar., 
1769,  aged  5 years,”  and  that  his  father  died  “ 5 April 
1793,  aged  72  years.”  Clearly  he  was  not  the  Robert 
Lloyd  who  was  Mayor  in  1798  ! Nor  could  he  have  been 
the  son  of  the  Moelfre  Lloyd  who  was  71  years  old  when 
he  died  in  1797.  The  other  monument  I refer  to  is  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  “Robert  Watkin  Lloyd  ” and 
his  father,  “ Robert  Lloyd  esq.  of  Swan  Hill,  who  died 
3 Oct.,  1803,  aged  58,”  and  his  many  virtues  are  appended. 
This  no  doubt  was  the  son  of  the  Mayor  of  1769,  but 
who  was  the  other  Robert  Lloyd  ? And  who  was  the  other 
John  ? I am  getting  together  some  records  of  the  Mayors 
of  Oswestry,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information. 

Jarco. 

THE  COACH  AND  DOGS,  OSWESTRY. 

The  rumour  that  this  ancient  hostelrie  has  been  pur- 
chased “ for  philanthropic  purposes,”  warrants  a reference 
to  its  curious  origin.  The  house,  before  the  evil  day3  of 
stucco,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  Henshaw, 
who  drew  many  of  the  quaint  bits  of  Oswestry  in  his 
time  ; and  it  has,  since  it  was  marred  by  the  moderns,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  no  less  a draughtsman  than  Mr. 
Alfred  Rimmer,  in  whose  “ Ancient  Homesteads  ” it 
figures.  His  picture  of  it  suggested  to  the  Saturday  Re - 
view  the  supposition  that  it  was  “ perhaps  a house  used 
for  pilgrims.”  And  so  it  was,  for  “beery  ones”  often 
enough,  when  the  market  for  sheep  and  pigs  was  held  in 
Brook-street,  and  those  who  trafficked  in  them  got  thirsty. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  talk  of  their  fathers  standing  on 
“The  Bridge”  that  arched  over  the  brook  coming  down 
from  Oswald’s  Well,  where  it  crossed  the  top  of  Church- 
street,  on  its  way  towards  what  is  now  the  Victoria-road  ; 
and  of  the  two  corner  public-houses,  the  resort  of 
the  loafers  when  they  got  tired  of  the  open 
air,  or  the  weather  was  not  propitious.  The 
“Coach  and  Dogs”  was  one  of  these,  and  there  a club 
met,  which  report  says  spent  more  in  drink  than  on  sick 
members,  and  where,  outside,  there  were  benches — each 
side  the  porch  and  between  the  gables — where  on  a hot  day 
you  could  have  your  beer  brought  out  to  you.  Thera  were 
no  “corner-shop-traps”  in  those  days,  where  the  British 
Workman  could  pop  in  at  one  door,  for  his  two-penn’orth, 
and  out  at  another  when  he  had  swallowed  it ; and  the 
men  who  “imbibed  their  malt”  did  so  with  the  air  of 
men  who  had  earned  it,  and  did  it  leisurely.  Things  ara 
different  now-a-days,  and  people,  not  teetotallers,  are  be- 
ginning to  say  we  have  too  many  public  houses. 

But  I am  running  away  from  the  house  itself.  In  the 
days  of  the  Bridge  alluded  to,  the  Coach  and  Dogs  was 
a house  of  brick  and  timber,  much  in  the  style  of  one 
still  remaining  close  by,  and  still  closer  to  the  Griddle 
Gate.  It  had  two  gables  facing  Church-street,  and  a 
porch  in  the  middle  ; and  above  the  porch,  stretching 
almost  from  gable  to  gable,  a long  window — which  still 
remains ; the  only  bit  of  old  work  not  modernized.  The 
house  was  built  by  the  last  of  the  Lloyds  of  Llanvorda, 
of  whom  the  solitary  thing  to  be  said  in  his  favour  is  that 
he  was  the  father  of  a man  who  did  so  much  service  in 
his  day  and  generation  as  to  warrant  Yorke  giving  his 
portrait  in  his  “Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.”  And  even  in 
this  the  conduct  of  the  last  of  the  Lloyds  was  not  credit- 
able, for  the  son  was  illegitimate.  This  Lloyd,  I say,  is 
supposed  to  have  built  the  bouse ; and  because  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  driving  a ‘ coach’  drawn  by  * dogs’ — an  un- 
heard of  proceeding  in  those  days — the  house  was  called 
the  “ Coach  and  Dogs.”  Mr.  Hotton,  in  his  history  of 
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Signboards,  said  it  was  the  only  house  of  the  name  in  the 
kingdom. 

And  now  that  the  house  is  to  be  put  to  a better  purpose 
than  it  has  hitherto  experienced  may  I urge  that  it  shall, 
externally,  be  restored  to  something  like  its  original  quaint- 
ness and  beauty  ? Let  the  porch  in  the  centre  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  modern  front  between  the  gables  be  removed. 
Let  the  stucco  be  carted  away  and  the  timber-work  scraped 
and  painted ; (in  faster  colours,  let  us  hope,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  old  house  in  the  Cross  !)  In  this  desirable 
renovation  we  should  get  rid  of  the  ridiculous  attempt 
at  dating  that  was  practised  when  the  stucco  was  last 
painted. 

The  dating  arose  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  have  dawned 
on  somebody  who  had  power  over  the  property,  that  the 
house  was  an  old  one,  and  that  the  public  should  know  it ; 
accordingly  one  morning  a painter  came  to  my  house  and 
asked  me  if  I could  tell  him  “ when  the  Coach  and  Dogs 
was  built  ?”  I told  him  that  the  man  who  was  supposed 
to  have  built  it  sold  Llanvorda  to  Sir  William  Williams  in 
1675,  and  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  know?  He  said, 
“ They  wish  to  have  the  date  put  on  the  house.”  I re- 
marked that  any  date  they  might  fix  upon  would  be  de- 
ceiving, and  absurd  on  stucco ; and  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter.  But  in  a few  days  there  was  the  date  and 
initials,  in  old  style  letters  : — 

T.  L.  1631 

on  the  Brook-street  end,  which  may  be  seen  any  day  by 
those  who  lift  their  eyes  “a  storey.”  I met  the  painter 
soon  after,  and  asked  how  he  had  arrived  at  a definite 
date,  when  he  replied  “Oh,  that  was  the  date  on  the 
Griddle  Gate,  so  we  thought  we  could  not  be  far  wrong  !” 
By  what  process  of  reasoning  he  arrived  at  the  initial  “ T ” 
I cannot  say  : the  Lloyd  who  was  supposed  to  have  built 
the  house  was  “Edward,”  and  I don’t  remember  a name 
beginning  with  “ T”  in  the  records  of  the  family. 

If  the  house  is  to  become  a Cocoa  House  as  rumoured, 
it  would,  I humbly  submit,  prove  an  attractive-looking  one 
if  treated  as  I have  suggested  : only,  and  this  is  important, 
it  would  be  well  that  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
architect  who  has,  to  some  degree,  made  old  timber  houses 
a study.  Jarco. 


APRIL  26,  1882. 

NOTES. 

THE  SILVER  AND  COPPER  COINAGE 
OF  WALES.  1780-1814. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lloyd,  in  his  able  papers 
upon  the  Tradesmen’s  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
has  dealt  exhaustively  with  that  branch  of  our  local  coin- 
age, and  numismatists  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  laying 
his  researches  before  the  public.  There  is,  however,  a 
distinct  class  of  Welsh  copper  and  silver  money  yet  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is  the  varied  issues  which  were  put 
forth  for  local  circulation  between  the  years  1780  and 
1814. 

Of  this  class  I have  noted  down  : pennies,  half-pennies, 
and  farthings  of  Anglesey,  Bangor,  and  Carmarthen  ; an 
Anglesey  “Mule”  (?) ; half-pennies  of  Glamorgan, 
Swansea  and  Abergavenny ; and  farthings  of  North  Wales, 
South  Wales,  and  S.  David’s.  The  Glamorgan  half- 
penny has  on  the  obverse  “ a crowned  bust,  in  profile, 
having  a small  shield  on  the  breast,  suspended  by  a chain  ; 
Legend  : 4 Iestyn  ab  Gwrgan,  Ty  wysog  Morganwg,  1091.’ 
Three  dots  on  each  side  of  date.”  Reverse:  “Britannia 
with  shield  and  spear,  seated  on  a globe,  and  pointing 
towards  a ship.  At  some  distance  behind  her  a pedestal.” 
The  Swansea  half-penny  has  on  it  “ John  Voss  : 1796.” 


Although  I have  named  silver  tokens  as  being  issued 
locally  at  this  period,  it  will  be  observed  that  I have 
not  given  an  example  of  such  issue.  I must  confess  that 
I have  not  met  with  one,  and  must  add  further  that  I did 
not  know  that  any  had  been  in  circulation  until  I met 
with  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Cambrian  newspaper 
of  November  10th,  1811 

Silver  Tokens. — The  public  are  unquestionably  much  in- 
debted to  the  respectable  individuals  in  Swansea  and  Neath 
who  by  a timely  and  liberal  issue  of  tokens  have  in  a considerable 
degree  remedied  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  late  un- 
precedented scarcity  of  small  change.  While  we  thus  bestow 
the  palm  of  praise  where  it  is  justly  due,  a sense  of  duty  impels 
us  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  attempts  which  are  now 
making  to  introduce  into  circulation  tokens  of  a very  different 
description  to  those  we  have  mentioned.  We  have  seen  several ; 
some  even  insidiously  imputing  to  be  issued  “ by  Royal 
License and  we  have  no  doubt  that  considerable  loss  will  be 
experienced  if  these  representatives  of  the  current  coin  be  per- 
mitted to  circulate  indiscriminately.  Every  person,  therefore, 
should  reject  any  token  which  has  not.thereon  the  address  where 
it  is  payable,  and  currency  should  not  be  given  to  tokens  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  they  are  issued.  If 
this  rule  could  be  universally  adopted  unprincipled  speculators 
would  be  defeated,  and  loss  prevented. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  “ Silver  Tokens  ” were  not  of 
the  value  of  the  sterling  coin  they  represented.  A profit 
was  made  by  putting  them  into  circulation,  and  for  a 
share  in  that  profit  there  was  some  competition.  The 
local  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  considered  that 
they  had  a right  to  monopolize  what  profit  could  be  made 
this  way  in  their  own  district,  were  disgusted  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  distant  adventurers  in  the  field,  and  they  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  keep  them  out.  From  Felix 
Farley's  Bristol  Journal  we  may  learn  that  on  Dec.  17, 
1811,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Swansea,  “for 
taking  into  consideration  the  influx  of  silver  and  copper 
tokens.  Resolutions  were  passed  for  restricting  the  ac- 
ceptance of  silver  tokens  to  those  issued  by  responsible 
persons  in  Swansea,  Carmarthen,  and  Neath  ; and  copper 
tokens  only  to  be  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  copper 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea.” 

These  resolutions  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  effect 
desired,  for  on  June  10th,  1812,  the  Cambrian  says — 

There  are  immense  numbers  of  counterfeit  three  shilling  bank 
tokens  in  circulation.  They  may  easily  be  discovered  by  examin- 
ing the  figure  8 in  the  date.  The  figure  in  those  of  a spurious 
description  is  so  small,  and  so  fine,  that  it  appears  to  be  almost 
in  two  distinct  parts  ; but  in  those  that  are  genuine  the  middle- 
line is  proportionally  strong  and  legible.  In  the  genuine  tokens 
also  the  dashes  from  the  rim  touch  exactly  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  letter  R in  rex  in  the  exergue,  whereas  in  the  counterfeits 
the  dash  goes  between  the  a in  gratia  and  the  R in  rex. 

Other  issues  besides  that  of  the  Bank  had  probably  been 
imitated,  and  either  from  that,  or  from  some  cause  which 
is  not  apparent,  the  issuers  appear  to  have  been  getting 
uneasy  as  to  their  liability.  Closely  following  the 
notice  just  quoted  comes  the  following  paragraph  taken 
from  the  Cambrian  of  Nov.  7th,  1812  : — 

A considerable  bustle  was  created  in  Bristol  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week  from  the  issuers  of  the  silver  tokens  having  called 
them  in,  or  in  other  words,  having  fixed  a period  at  which  they 
intended  to  be  answerable  for  them.  The  very  great  service  that 
the  trading  part  of  the  community  had  derived  from  them 
tended  in  a considerable  degree  to  augment  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing at  the  contemplation  of  their  being  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. The  issuers  however  have  consented  to  permit  them  to 
remain  till  the  25th  March. 

With  what  object  this  “ move  ” was  made  cannot  now 
be  determined,  but  the  threat  of  withdrawal  under  the 
form  of  renouncing  responsibility  by  a certain  day  was  not 
carried  out.  Parliament,  however,  was  about  to  deal 
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with  the  question,  but  while  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion not  one  word  does  the  local  journal  say  in  the  way 
of  enlightening  its  readers  as  to  the  coming  suppression. 
When  the  Act  had  not  only  passed,  but  had  also  become 
law,  comes  the  first  intimation  the  Cambrian  gives  of  the 
change.  On  the  24th  Dec.  1814,  there  is  the  following 
announcement : — 

“The  recent  Act  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  tokens  after  the 
19th  inst.,  does  not  apply  to  copper  tokens,  which  may  there- 
fore be  circulated  as  usual.”  A little  further  down  the  same 
column  comes  the  following  bit  of  “ inspiration”:— The  con- 
venience afforded  to  the  trading  part  of  the  community  by  the 
issue  of  tokens  is  acknowledged  by  all ; and  we  trust  that  the 
holders  of  them  will  not  press  too  hard  upon  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  were  issued,  but  by  giving  them  time  enable  them  to 
withdraw  the  tokens  gradually  from  circulation. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  withdrawal  had  been  of  the 
most  complete  kind  possible ; for  since  I met  with  this 
series  of  paragraphs  in  August  last,  I have  sought  in  vain 
for  a specimen  of  a local  silver  token  in  the  cabinets  of 
friends,  and  in  one  (Welsh)  public  collection.  True,  I 
am  not  much  of  a numismatologist,  but  others  who  have  a 
larger  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I have,  when  I 

uestioned  them  as  to  this  kind  of  issue,  were  inclined  to 

oubt  whether  silver  tokens  had  ever  been  circulated  until 
I gave  them  the  proof.  The  subject,  I fancy,  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked  ; and  I offer  this  Note  as  a contribu- 
tion to  Welsh  Numismatology.  D.  J. 

P.S. — In  vol.  ii.  New  Series  of  the  now  defunct  Cam- 
brian Journal  are  some  “Historical  Fragments”  relating 
to  Glamorgan,  in  which  it  is  said  that  in  ancient  times 
“ the  gentry  had  the  privilege  of  coining  their  own  money, 
and  halfpence  and  farthings  of  the  Stradlings,  St.  Johns, 
Bassets,  and  many  others  are  often  found.  These  pieces 
are  called  ‘ counters’  now  by  the  people  of  Glamorgan.” 
The  author  of  the  “ Fragments”  has  been  dead  a hundred 
years  or  more,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  refers  to 
an  earlier  period  than  the  seventeenth  century  for  the 
issue  of  these  ‘counters.’  The  names  he  mentions  are 
those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  lords.  Was  this 
“ privilege  of  coining  their  own  money”  a right  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  the  era  of  Fitzhamon’s 
Conquest  ? If  these  counters  were  common  so  late  as  a 
hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  expected  to  find  a few 
of  them  still  preserved  : but  I cannot  hear  of  anyone  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a specimen.  D.J. 

OSWESTRY  QUARTER  SESSIONS.— For  many 

ears,  probably  from  the  time  the  right  of  holding  Quarter 

essions  was  restored  to  the  town,  the  hour  of  meeting 
was  10  o’clock  ; until  the  late  Recorder,  Mr.  J.R.  Kenyon, 
altered  the  hour  to  11.  In  looking  over  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Book  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  when  our  Sessions  were  held  under  the 
Charter  of  Charles  II.,  I find,  under  date  17  July  1829, 
the  following  memorandum: — “The  Grand  Jury  who 
attend  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  this  day  think  eleven 
o’clock  to  be  the  most  proper  time  to  commence  the  ses- 
sions.” The  Jury  included,  Messrs.  Griffith  Evans,  flannel- 
merchant,  Thomas  Kyffin,  Francis  Campbell,  watchmaker, 
James  Howell,  hairdresser,  William  Webb,  Robert 
Roberts,  baker,  Thomas  Jarvis,  David  Jones,  inn-keeper, 
James  Weaver,  druggist,  Thomas  Morris,  Richard  Poole, 
butcher,  James  Williams,  butcher,  William  Farr,  coach- 
builder,  andG.  D.  Owen,  wine-merchant.  Jarco. 

LLANDINAM  CHURCH.  — Oak  Carving.— 
Attached  to  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  above 
church  is  a curious  specimen  of  oak-carving,  consisting  of 
five  parts  or  panels,  formerly  separate  and  incorporated 
each  with  a pillar  of  the  wooden  arcade,  but  which  were, 


on  the  removal  of  the  arcade,  joined  together,  and,  after- 
wards, placed  in  theirpresent  position.  Each  panel  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch  of  Norman  design.  The  centre  panel, 
which  is  higher  than  the  rest,  has  carved  upon  it,  in  relief, 
a rude  representation  of  Adam,  Eve,  the  serpent,  and  the 
tree  of  life  ; while  the  others  bear — also  carved  in  relief — 
an  emblem  of  an  evangelist.  In  the  ringing-chamber  is  a 
remarkable  carving  brought  from  Trefeglwys  Church  at 
the  time  of  its  “restoration,”  and  placed  in  its  present 
position  for,  we  may  suppose,  safety.  It  represents  three 
heads  joined  together,  and  having  certain  parts  and  fea- 
tures in  common,  and  is,  of  course,  typical  of  the  God- 
head, the  “ Unitas  in  Trinitate  et  Trimtas  in  Unitate.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ancient  relic  will  be  placed  by 
some  enlightened  parochial  official  in  a more  appropriate 
position  in  the  body  of  the  church.  C.  J.D. 

QUERIES. 

RENWICK  WILLIAMS. — What  is  known  of 
Renwick  Williams  called  “ The  Monster,”  and  said  to  have 
been  a native  of  Wales — who  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
1790  of  a charge  of  aggravated  assaults  upon  young  women 
in  the  streets  of  London  ? Nemo, 

LLANYMYNECH  BRIDGE.— Those  who  travel 
by  road  from  Llanymynech  to  Llandysilio  (between  Oswes- 
try and  Welshpool)  cross  a handsome  stone  bridge  over  the 
Verniew.  I have  been  reminded  of  the  existence  of  that 
bridge  by  an  interesting  paper  on  Montgomeryshire  Roads 
by  Mr.  A.  Howell  in  the  new  number  of  the  Montgomery- 
shire Collections,  He  says  Mr.  Nicholl  contracted  to  build 
it  for  £6,100,  but  so  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  proper 
foundations,  the  actual  cost  was  about  £14,000.  But  the 
reason  why  I write  about  it  now  is  to  ask  if  the  structure 
was  not  opened  with  some  ceremony,  and  the  rejoicings 
of  the  day  sadly  marred  by  an  untimely  accident  ? 

Tell. 


REPLIES. 

DOLGELLEY  WEBS  (Feb.  8,  1882).— I can  well 
understand  the  trade  in  Webs  being  quite  as  great  in 
Merionethshire  early  in  this  century,  as  stated  by  the  in- 
formant of  Taffy.  I am  informed  by  a Dolgelley  friend, 
by  no  means  an  old  man,  that  he  remembers  at  least 
eleven  mills  for  weaving  webs,  &c.,  in  that  district,  not  a 
stone  of  which  is  now  standing.  He  also  remembers  the 
time  when  most  houses  possessed  their  hand -looms.  At 
Llanuwchllyn  from  September  to  March  every  man, 
woman,  and  child — once  upon  a time — were  exclusively 
engaged  in  knitting ; and  parties  used  to  be  held  where 
knitting  was  the  business  and  telling  ghost  stories  the 
amusement.  N.W.S. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  this  time 
to  give  a decidedly  correct  answer  to  the  query  of  Taffy  ; 
but  after  taking  considerable  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  I may  say  that  as  to  the  statement  mentioned  by 
him,  about  the  correctness  of  which  he  is  doubtful,  “ that 
as  recently  as  1837  an  order  for  Welsh  Webs  to  the  amount 
of  £20,000  was  received  and  executed  at  Dolgelley  ” ; it 
may  be  that  such  statement  is  about  the  mark,  that  is,  if 
all  the  work  of  the  previous  year  (1836)  be  added  to  that 
of  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  question.  But  if  the  work 
of  one  year  only  be  taken,  it  seems  that  about  £12,009 
would  be  about  the  mark.  It  should  be  remembered  this 
includes  the  town  and  its  surrounding  districts  together. 
The  reason  for  mentioning  a part  only  of  the  year  1837  is, 
because  probably  the  purchase  for  America,  where  all  the 
foreign  trade  in  these  webs  was  made,  closed  about  July, 
as  was  the  case  in  after  years.  The  “Parliamentary 
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Gazeteer  ” for  England  and  Wales  from  1840-43,  indicates 
that  in  the  three  years  previous  to  1839,  6,153  ends  were 
made  ; but  in  regard  to  this  statement  it  seems  that  about 
4,000  ends  (if  Darnau  Gweoedd  is  meant  by  ends,  which 
probably  is  the  case)  would  be  sufficient  to  be  placed 
against  those  three  years  together.  The  number  of 
Darnau  Gweoedd  made  yearly  at  present  is  from  about 
500  to  600,  measuring  120  yards  each.  RgBYN  Fetch. 

Dolgellau. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY* 
THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
OSWESTRY. 

The  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  society  opens  with  the  most  interesting  instalment 
we  have  yet  had  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  “Records  of 
the  Corporation  of  Oswestry.”  The  paper  commences 
with  the  period  immediately  following  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.,  and  we  are  given  the  items  connected  with 
that  (as  Oswestry  seems  to  have  thought)  expensive 
privilege.  We  are  also  informed  why  several  of  the  parties 
named  as  Aldermen  and  Councilmen  in  the  Charter  de- 
clined to  serve.  We  honour  them  for  it,  at  least  such  as 
were  Nonconformists,  for  they  “would  not  subscribe 
against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,”  to  which  in  a 
former  reign  they  had  given  their  assent.  This  sturdy 
adherence  to  principle,  we  should  think,  would  not  lessen 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  those  of  their 
townsmen  whose  respect  was  worth  having. 

Some  of  the  early  records  of  expenses  are  curious ; take 
for  instance  the  following  elaborate  account  for — 

John  Kyffins  Cloaths. 


Paid  for  his  shoes  036 

Paid  for  6 yards  of  white 0 14  6 

Paid  for  dyeing  and  dressinge  0 3 6 

Paid  for  linenge  for  Coats  and  Briches  ..062 

Paid  for  2 dozens  of  buttons  0 10 

Paid  for  tape  & silke  0 15 

Paid  for  makinge  the  suite 0 3 0 

Paid  for  his  wages 


John  Kyffin  was  the  Bellman,  an  officer,  next  to  that  of 
Recorder,  the  most  costly  in  the  borough ! The  Recorder’s 
fee  seems  to  have  been  £5  per  annum. 

The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  our  forefathers  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  next  items  of  expenditure  : — 


1682  For  a stone  for  the  Bull  ring  0 2 6 

For  18  pound  of  iron  to  make  the  ring  at  2d. 

per  pound 030 

P Kinge  for  the  workinge  of  it 0 16 

For  9 yards  of  plaine  board  to  make  the  pillory 

at  8d.  p.  yard  060 

For  2 yards  of  sparr  at  3d.  p.  yard  . . . . 0 0 6 

For  5 yards  of  board  at  5d.  p.  yard  . . ..021 

For  ale  and  beer  at  a quarter  sessions  . . ..034 

To  Roger  Cheshire  for  making  the  pillory  ..030 


We  have  no  records  of  putting  people  in  the  pillory ; 
but  this  may  be  in  consequence  of  the  Book  of  Quarter 
Sessions  not  being  forthcoming  earlier  than  the  year  1737. 
In  that  year  we  have  the  first  of  a series  of  horrible 
punishments,  in  which  the  pillory  figures  as  a whipping- 
post. Here  it  is — 

The  King  agt  Margarett  Jones  for  felony.  This  Court  orders 
that  the  said  viargarett  Jones  shall  be  publicly  whipt  by  the 
Bellman  of  the  town  on  next  Wednesday  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at 
the  public  whipping  post  or  pillory  their  giveing  her  12  lashes 
with  the  common  whip  used  in  such  cases  till  her  body  is 
bloody. 


In  similar  entries  to  this  we  find  in  the  Corporation 
books  that  the  Bellman  was  the  official  to  whom  the  work 
of  flogging  was  entrusted,  so  it  is  no  wonder  he  commanded 
a good  salary. 

Mr.  Leighton  gives  the  expenses  connected  with  various 
“Treats”  to  distinguished  guests.  In  1683,  for  wine, 
oysters,  bisketts,  and  beer,  £8  or  £10  is  spent  by  the 
Corporation  on  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  who  was  made  a 
burgess  in  1681.  “Wine  for  the  Bishop”  is  a pretty 
frequent  item,  and  there  is  always  an  excuse  for  drinking 
beer — at  anniversaries,  thanksgiving  days,“bonyfires,”  and 
the  like.  Amongst  other  curiosities  there  is  the  startling 
fact  that  one  of  our  Mayors  committed  murder,  and  had 
to  fly  from  justice ! This  case  we  intend  to  introduce 
shortly  into  our  Bye-gones  column. 

We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  on  the 
present  occasion  as  an  artist.  He  illustrates  his  paper 
with  two  well-engraved  pictures — from  his  own  sketches 
— of  the  Pillars  marking  the  sites  of  the  New  and  Beatrice 
Gates.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  faithfully  re- 
produced the  coat  of  arms  on  the  pillar  in  Church-street ; 
though  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  in  a note  to 
have  pointed  out  how  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  work 
gives  us  the  Pembroke  (Herbert)  arms,  reversed  ! The 
artist  probably  had  only  a tracing  to  go  by,  so  exhibits 
the  lions  rampant  on  the  shield  facing  to  the  right,  and 
the  supporters — dexter  where  the  sinister  should  be,  and 
vice  versa.  Mr.  Leighton’s  sketch  is  a faithful  reproduction, 
and  we  have  only  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  to  see  the 
arms  as  they  ought  to  be.  Our  Oswestry  readers — to  whom 
the  pillar  is  familiar — will  know  that  the  arms  on  it  are 
very  well  executed.  The  work  was  done  (as  we  gather  from 
the  book  of  Stewards’  Accounts  preserved  at  Powis  Castle) 
by  a Mr.  John  Nelson,  in  the  year  1785.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe,  he  also  sculptured  the  Oswestry  arms  on 
the  Beatrice  gate  pillars  : in  this  case  evidently  on  softer 
stone  for  they  have  for  many  years  been  obliterated. 

When  the  New  Gate  and  Prison  were  demolished,  the 
Wool  Hall  on  the  Bailey  Head  was  taken  down,  and  on 
its  site  the  prison  was  built.  Within  the  memory  of  those 
still  living  these  dreary  cells,  under  the  Town  Clerk's 
Offices,  have  been  used  for  the  incarceration  of  unhappy 
culprits.  Indeed,  until  1816,  it  was  the  only  gaol  we  had. 
In  that  year  the  one  taken  down  to  make  room  for  Christ- 
Church  was  built.  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  informs  us  that 
in  1786  a building  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  was  granted 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  waste  ground  each  side  the  new 
building ; which  we  presume  refers  to  the  ground  on  which 
the  County  Court  offices,  and  Mrs.  Hurdman’s  Temper- 
ance House,  stand.  Mr.  Leighton  adds — “ This  building 
lease  would  expire  in  the  year  1885,  and  unless  the  Corpor- 
ation have,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  alienated 
their  property,  an  estate  of  some  value  will  soon  fall  in  to 
the  town.’ 

In  addition  to  his  own  sketches  of  the  modern  “piers” 
marking  the  site  of  two  of  the  old  gates,  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  illustrates  his  paper  with  what  is  evidently  an 
architect’s  sketch  of  suggested  ‘ Restorations  ’ of  New, 
Beatrice  and  Willow  Gates,  when  the  Black  Gate  was 
taken  down  in  1771-2.  The  gateways  seem  to  have  been 
a source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  for  a 
considerable  period ; and  at  one  time  the  New  Gate  was 
converted  into  a prison.  Where  the  gaol  was  originally 
we  are  not  informed,  the  only  entry  in  the  Corporation 
books  on  the  subject  being  one  dated  1704,  as  follows  : — 
“Paid  the  high  constable  towards  buildings  a goale  4 li 
8 s Oci.”  In  1739  at  a House  Meeting  a Committee  was 
“ appointed  to  view  the  Goal  in  the  town  of  Oswestry 
called  Loft  a Teer  (sic),  and  to  report  the  condition  of  the 
same  to  the  next  House  Meeting and  assuming  that  the 
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gaol  was  then  in  the  New  Gate  it  would  account  for 
certain  entries  in  the  Muringer’s  Accounts  of  the  period, 
such  as  “ Paid  ye  constables  for  watching  ye  New  Gate 
by  ye  Mayor’s  orders.”  “ Loft  a Teer,”  wherever  it  was, 
would  require  watching  if  it  was  unsafe  and  had  in  it 
prisoners  ; and  that  it  was  over  the  New  Gate  is  partly 
confirmed  by  a Welsh  friend,  who,  under  the  nom  de 
plum9  of  Bonwm,  is  known  to  readers  of  Bye-gones.  He 
suggests  that  the  room  over  the  gate  might  have  gone  by 
the  name  of  “ Lloft  y tir  and  such  a name  would  not  be 
far  fetched  for  a place  where  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  (and 
Lay  Rector)  gathered  his  tithes  ; and  this  was,  to  some 
extent,  done  at  the  New  Gate.  In  1743  a House  Meeting 
resolved  that  Mr.  John  Morphit  should  be  employed  to 
make  a plan  for  rendering  the  New  Gate  a safe  and  com- 
modious gaol,  and  he  was  paid  10s.  6d.  for  preparing  his 
estimate  ; and  at  a Quarter  Sessions  the  same  year  Mr. 
Morphit  was  empowered  to  complete  the  work  for  £46. 

In  March,  1752,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Powis  Castle 
Books  of  the  sum  of  £1  18s.  7d.  being  “paid  to  Thomas 
Jones  for  removing  the  rubbish  of  the  gate  that  fell  down 
at  Oswestry — taking  down  the  remaining  part  of  the  roof 
that  was  standing ; and  taking  care  of  the  Timber  and 
Stones.” 

In  the  Oswestry  Quarter  Sessions  Books  there  are  several 
records  of  “ Presentments  ” of  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  not 
repairing  the  Gates.  Thus,  in  Oct.  1763  : — 

“ We  present  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  not  repairing  the  Willow 
Gate  ancl  the  pavement  underneath  : if  not  done  before  the  25th 
day  of  October  next,  amerced  in  Twenty  Shillings.” 

“ 13  Mar.,  1767.  We  present  the  Earl  of  Powis  for  not  repair- 
ing the  Black  Gate  or  tak’n  down  or  raising  it  higher  being  too 
low  for  carriages  : if  not  done  in  one  month  fined  in  Two  pounds 
and  Two  Shillings.” 

“ We  present  the  said  Earl  for  not  raising  the  arch  of  New 
Gate  Higher  being  too  low  for  carriages  and  dangerous  : if  not 
done  in  one  month  fined  in  Two  pounds  and  Two  Shillings.” 

There  is  no  record  to  show  what  was  done  in  the  way  of 
repairs,  but  we  gather  from  a Quarter  Sessions  entry  of 
19  July  1771,  that  the  authorities  had  in  contemplation  a 
new  prison.  It  was  then 

“ Ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  sum  of  Sixty  pounds  be  levied 
by  an  Assessment  upon  the  Town  and  Libertyes  of  Oswestry  for 
the  erecting  of  a House  of  Correction.” 

It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time  that  the  architectural  sketches 
we  have  referred  to  (and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col. 
Lovett)  were  prepared  ; but  that  they  were  never  carried 
out  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  remaining  gates  were  in 
ruins  when  taken  down  ten  years  later.  In  Price’s  His- 
tory of  Oswestry  we  have  pictures  of  two  of  these,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  Col.  Lovett’s  “find”  will  show 
that  the  proposed  restorations  departed  very  little  from 
the  original  structures.  That  the  gates  were  in  ruins  when 
taken  down  is  also  shown  in  official  records.  At  a Quar- 
ter Sessions  held  22  Feb.  1782,  the  “ Common  Gaol  or 
Prison”  was  presented  as  “inconvenient  and  insufficient, 
and  so  far  ruinious  and  in  decay  as  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  and  an  Assessment  of  Is.  6d. 
in  the  £.  was  levied  “ towards  building  or  repairing.”  On 
the  first  of  the  following  month,  at  an  adjourned  sessions, 
it  was  ordered  that  a Gaol  should  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Wool  Hall,  and  in  the  following  September  the 
Earl  of  Powis  entered  into  an  agreement  for  taking  down 
the  three  remaining  gates.  The  pictures  of  the  Black 
and  Wallise  Gates  will  be  new  to  Oswestrians,  and  we 
have  for  the  first  time  a representation  of  the  ‘ Piers  ’ 
erected  where  the  Black  Gate  stood,  which  was  taken 
down,  as  we  have  stated,  ten  years  before  the  others.  That 
these  pillars  were  erected  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  shows  in 
his  paper.  They  could  not  have  remained  very  long,  for, 


although  erected  after  1771,  “ the  oldest  inhabitant  ” does 
not  remember  their  existence. 

To  revert  to  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.  The  gentle- 
man who  seems  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
affair,  in  London,  was  a Mr.  Marshall,  but  who  he  was 
we  are  not  told.  Three  or  four  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Pope  (the  first  mayor)  are  preserved,  and  attached  to  them 
are  seals,  more  or  less  broken.  These  seals  all  bear  the 
same  impression,  and  from  the  fragments  we  gather  that 
his  armorial  bearings  were — Quarterly,  1st.  Barry  of  six, 
a canton  ermine.  2nd.  a saltire  engrailed  or  on  a chief 
five  piles  or.  3rd.  pellitei  a lion  rampant.  4th,  Ermine, 
a chief  indented  in  pale.  A crescent  for  difference. 
Perhaps  this  description  will  help  to  identify  his  family. 

Our  notice  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  interesting  paper 
has  extended  to  so  great  a length  that  we  must  dismiss 
the  rest  of  the  number  in  a paragraph.  We  have  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  on  his  appearance  as  an 
artist,  and  we  must  now  also  congratulate  the  Rev7.  W. 
Allport  Leighton  in  like  manner.  His  illustrations,  forty- 
two  in  number,  are  representations  of  the  “ Early  Incised 
and  Sculptured  Stones  of  Shropshire,”  and  accompany  a 
paper  in  which  these  stones  are  described.  These  pic- 
tures are  in  the  same  style  as  Mr.  Leighton’s  illustrations 
in  the  little  book  of  his  on  Vale  of  Clwyd  Churches  re- 
cently published  by  Woodall  and  Venables  of  Oswestry. 
The  part  also  contains  papers  on  Wenlock  Priory,  by  the 
late  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  Royal  Descents  in  Shropshire, 
The  Family  of  Fitz-Warine,  Old  Shropshire  Wills,  &c. 

In  the  third,  and  concluding  part  of  the  volume,  we 
shall  have  another  paper  on  the  Shrewsbury  Guilds,  and 
a Catalogue  of  the  Articles  in  the  Museum,  with  other 
matter.  Jarco. 

An  interesting  notice  has  appeared  in  the  Biograph  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Wm.  Huggins,  the  distinguished  animal 
painter,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarvin,  Chester. 
Mr.  Huggins’s  chalk  drawings  of  lions  and  tigers  are  de- 
scribed as  most  masterly.  In  1846  he  began  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  A.cademy,  which  he 
regularly  continued  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
artist  is  now,  through  failing  health,  obliged  almost  to  lay 
aside  his  pencil  and  brush. 

SALE  OF  BOOKS  AT  THE  POPLARS, 
OSWESTRY. 

The  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Sides  Davies,  goes  far  to  prove  that  local  books  realize  bet- 
ter prices  when  sold  in  their  native  district  than  when 
carried  to  London  ; although,  in  the  case  of  the  late  Canon 
Williams’s  Library,  which  recently  came  under  the  ham- 
mer in  London,  no  doubt  the  fact  of  their  being  badly 
catalogued,  and  imperfectly  advertised  in  the  home  dis- 
tricts, tended  greatly  to  affect  the  prices.  In  the  Poplars 
Library  everything  was  done  that  could  be  devised  to 
secure  success  the  more  valuable  works  were  described  ; 
and,  we  believe,  catalogues  were  freely  distributed  amongst 
the  leading  dealers  in  topographical  works,  and  known 
collectors  connected  with  Wales  and  the  borders  ; con- 
sequently, upon  the  whole,  the  books  have  quite  realized 
their  value. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  more  than  a few 
samples  of  the  prices,  but  such  as  we  do  give  will  form 
a permanent  record  for  the  guidance  of  future  buyers. 

We  will  take  the  lots  as  they  come  in  the  priced  catalogue 
before  us  Duke’s  Antiquities  of  Shropshire  fetched  £3, 
a scarce  book,  and  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
Oswestrians,  being  founded  on  the  manuscript  of  Lloyd  of 
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Drenewydd,  once  a Mayor  of  the  borough.  Owen  and 
Blakeway’s  Shrewsbury,  a fine  “ tall  copy  ” (to  use  the 
slang  of  the  trade)  that  once  belonged  to  Mr.  David 
Parkes,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Bloxam,  £7 10s.,  and  worth 
every  penny  of  the  money.  Parry’s  Royal  Progresses  in 
Wales,  the  best  edition,  £1 ; Parker’s  Leaves  out  of  the 
Book  of  a Country  Gentleman — another  work  of  local  in- 
terest, which  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Davies  at 
Park  Hall  sale  for  3s.  6d. — was  knocked  down  at  13s. 

The  next  lot  in  order  is  one  that  calls  for  special  notice, 
as  it  was  the  attraction  of  the  day  ! We  refer  of  course  to 
Eyton’s  Antiquities  of  Shropshire.  Mr.  Clement’s  copy, 
a few  years  back,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Shrewsbury  for 
£16  4s.,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  copy,  also  sold 
by  auction  in  our  county  town  for  £14.  Mr.  Davies’s,  on 
Thursday,  realized  £21 10s.  It  was  a good  copy,  uncut,  in 
cloth,  and  no  doubt  worth  the  money  to  anyone  who 
wanted  it,  though  not  to  a dealer. 

The  other  books  we  must  dismiss  more  rapidly.  Wright’s 
Ludlow  fetched  £1 3s.  ; the  first  four  vols.  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  Society  Transactions  (three  bound)  £2  2s.  ; 
five  vols.  of  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections,  bound,  £2 
8s.  : Mrs.  Acton's  Garrisons  of  Shropshire  (published  at  a 
guinea  for  a charitable  institution),  £2  5s.  ; Hulbert’s 
Salopian  Magazine,  with  the  suppressed  plate,  £1  5s.  ; 
Hulbert’s  County  of  Salop,  £1 15s.  ; Hartshorne’s  Salopia 
Antiqua,  £1  7s.  ; Price’s  History  of  Oswestry  (with  two 
other  books  worth  perhaps  10s.  or  12s.),  £2  2s.  ; a very  good 
price  for  a scarce  book,  but  which  has  been  very  closely 
copied  by  Cathrall.  Life  of  J ohn  Mytton  of  Halston,  the 
original  edition,  £1 15s. ; Bye-gones,  the  reprint  from  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer,  five  vols.,  four  of  them  bound,  £2, 
decidedly  a bargain,  as  the  first  two  vols.  are  out  of  print ; 
Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches,  a similar  reprint  from  the 
Shrewsbury  Journal , four  vols.,  £1  4s.,  the  first 

of  which  is  out  of  print ; Cambro  Briton,  £2  7s.  6d.  ; 
Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,  £2  5s.  ; Churchyard’s 
Worthines  of  Wales,  1776,  13s.  ; Peter  Roberts’s 
Cambrian  Antiquities  and  Jones’s  Rise  of  the  An- 
tient  Britons,  £1  5s.  ; Rowlands’s  Mona  Antiqua, 
£1  15s.  ; Westwood’s  Lapidarium  Wallise,  £2  16s.  ; 
Yorke’s  Royal  Tribes,  £3  (or  more  than  twice  the  price 
Canon  Williams’s  copy  realized  in  London  !) ; Pugh’s 
Cambria  Depicta,  £1  2s.  ; Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales, 
4to,  £113s. ; Miss  Jackson’s  Shropshire  Word  Book,  in 
parts,  £1  Is  ; Cambrian  Plutarch,  and  another  book  of 
little  worth,  12s. 

On  one  of  the  days  several  pictures  of  local  interest 
were  sold,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  prices 
realized  : — A group  of  Salopian  and  Border  Celebrities — 
Old  Parr,  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Dr.  Edward  Little- 
ton, William  Shenstone,  Dr.  Shipley,  Lord  Clive,  and 
John  Boydell,  £1  Is. ; the  celebrated  picture  of  Jack 
Mytton  and  his  Hounds,  £1 18s.  ; Portrait  of  Dr.  Edward 
Bennion,  a curious  and  scarce  picture,  7s.  6d.  ; a fine 
portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Oswestry,  £1  6s.  ; Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  1753,  pub- 
lished by  J.  Evans,  and  dedicated  to  the  Herbert  Family, 
£4  ; Dinas  Bran  and  Powis  Castle,  both  ancient  en- 
gravings, 14s. ; Overton  Bridges,  by  Paul  Sandley,  1783, 
20s. ; West  Prospect,  Chirk  Castle,  by  Badeslade,  £2  15s. ; 
Llanrwst  Bridge,  Oswestry  Church,  1803,  Whittington 
Castle,  Wynnstay,  St.  Winifred’s  Well,  &c.,  old  prints, 
£1  2s. 

In  many  other  cases  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
give  prices,  but  as  more  than  one  work  was  incorporated 
in  each  lot  it  would  be  impossible  to  assess  the  relative 
value  of  each  book.  On  the  whole  the  sale  was  a satis- 
factory one,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  auc- 
tioneer, on  his  exertions. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  DARWIN. 

The  greatest  thinker  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  produced,  Charles 
Darwin,  died  at  his  home  at  the  village  of  Downe,  in 
Kent,  on  Wednesday,  April  the  19th,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Darwin  was  a native  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
there  are  some  of  our  readers  who  remember  Dr.  Robert 
Darwin,  a well-known  Shrewsbury  physician,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  the  father  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Salopians. 

Mr.  Darwin  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from 
weakness  of  the  heart,  but  had  continued  to  do  a slight 
amount  of  experimental  work  up  to  the  last.  Even  so 
late  as  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  he  was  in  his 
study  examining  a plant  he  had  instructed  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  bring  him.  At  half-past  eight  he  was  carried  up 
to  his  room,  where  he  read  for  a short  time  before  going  to 
bed.  About  midnight,  however,  he  was  attacked  with 
pain  in  the  chest,  faintness,  and  nausea,  and  he  remained 
in  an  extremely  distressed  condition  of  weakness  until 
four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  his  death  took 
place.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Moxon  had  been  sent  for 
from  town,  but  he  only  arrived  a very  short  time  before 
Mr.  Darwin’s  death.  The  patient  remained  quite  con- 
scious until  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  death,  at 
which  Mrs.  Darwin  and  several  of  his  children  were  pre- 
sent. At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  sitting,  sup- 
ported by  his  son,  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
12  th  of  F ebruary , 1809,  and  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  grandson 
on  the  paternal  side  of  the  well-known  Erasmus  Darwin, 
author  of  the  “Botanic  Garden.”  On  the  maternal  side 
also  he  was  descended  from  a man  of  considerable  eminence, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  great  potter,  being  his  mother’s 
father;  and  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Wedgwood.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  under  Dr.  Butler, 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  to  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1831.  In  the 
same  year,  Captain  Fitzroy  having  offered  to  give  up  part 
of  his  own  cabin  to  any  naturalist  who  would  accompany 
him  on  the  voyage  which  his  ship,  the  Beagle,  was  to  make 
for  scientific  purposes,  Mr.  Darwin  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices gratuitously,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
entire  control  of  his  collections,  all  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently gave  to  various  public  institutions.  His  “ Voy- 
age of  the  Beagle,” — touching  the  chief  points  of  a five 
years’  cruise — is  still  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  works, 
and  shows  vivid  powers  of  description,  as  well  as  keen 
scientific  shrewdness.  His  first  great  scientific  work,  ‘ ‘ The 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,”  was  published 
in  1842.  After  that  a series  of  scientific  works  appeared, 
of  which  the  greatest,  of  course,  are  those  on  “ The  Origin 
of  Species”  and  “The  Descent  of  Man,”  books  which 
have  completely  transformed  the  biological  science  of  our 
day. 

“ The  Origin  of  Species”  was  the  book  of  the  season. 
Every  newspaper  and  magazine  devoted  long  columns  of 
reviews  to  it,  while  from  platforms  and  pulpits,  and  Uni- 
versity rostra,  it  was  the  subject  either  of  the  most  un- 
stinted adulation  or  of  the  most  intemperate  invective. 
The  Continent  was  equally  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  a short  time  the  work  was  translated — sometimes 
more  than  once — into  every  civilized  European  language  ; 
while  the  Author’s  portrait  appeared  in  all  the  illustrated 
journals,  photographers’  cases,  and  print  shop  windows. 
In  brief,  he  awoke  one  day  to  find  himself  famous  far  be- 
yond the  comparatively  circumscribed  circle  in  which  his 
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reputation  had  hitherto  been  confined.  Avowedly, “ The 
Origin  of  Species”  was  only  a sketch — a sort  of  preface  to 
a larger  and  more  elaborate  series  of  works.  Accordingly, 
in  1862  was  published  “ The  Various  Contrivances  by 
which  Orchids  are  Fertilized,”  and,  1865,  “The  Movements 
and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,”  both  works  of  the  highest 
botanical  value,  and  only  distantly  relating  to  his  theory. 
In  1868,  “The  Variations  of  Plants  and  Animals  under 
Domestication,”  and,  in  1871,  “The  Descent  of  Man” 
again  aroused  the  violent  controversy  regarding  the 
character  of  the  Darwinian  doctrines  which  was  beginning 
to  subside.  “ The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Men  and 
Animals  ” did  not  do  much  to  allay  this,  though  none  could 
deny  that  the  Author  had  enriched  knowledge  with  a 
marvellous  series  of  curious  observations.  In  1875, 
“Insectivorous  Plants,”  describing  the  flesh-feeding 
characteristics  of  certain  plants,  Drosera , Dioncea,  con- 
tained another  excellent  series  of  botanical  observations. 
“The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation ” (1876), 
“ The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Same 
Species”  (1877),  and  “ The  Movements  of  .Plants  (1880), 
at  once  proved  Mr.  Darwin  not  only  to  be  an  ingenious 
theorist,  but  the  first  physiological  botanist  of  his  age  ; 
and  finally,  in  1881,  his  now  familiar  treatise  on  the  Earth 
Worm  and  its  ways  has  only  served  to  enhance  his  repu- 
tation. 

The  Standard  says — The  fundamental  principle  of  Darwin’s 
famous  “ Theory  ” is  that  all  the  varieties  of  plants  and 
animals  which  we  see  in  the  world  were  not  created,  but 
were  “ evolved  ” from  a few,  or  even  from  one  simple 
organism,  by  a system  of  natural  selection,  by  means  of 
which  any  species,  instead  of  being  immutable,  is  always 
liable  to  change,  owing  to  some  one  of  its  individuals, 
being  better  fitted  for  adaptability  to  its  surroundings, 
gaining  a start  of  the  others,  and  multiplying  at  their  ex- 
pense. Every  plant  and  animal  tends  to  increase  in 
numbers  in  a geometrical  progression,  and  every  species 
transmits  its  general  likeness,  with  individual  differences, 
to  its  offspring.  But,  the  Darwinian  argues,  any  indi- 
vidual may  present  minute  variations  “of  any  kind  and 
in  any  direction,”  and  that  “ part  being  practically  indefi- 
nite,” these  differences  may  in  time  assume  the  form  of 
specific  differences.  This  Theory — of  which  only  the 
crudest  outline,  in  the  briefest  space,  has  been  given— was 
enunciated  with  a logical  clearness,  a mastery  of  the 
sciences  necessary  to  its  elucidation,  and  a wealth  of 
curious  little  known  facts,  applied  with  a captivating 
literary  power,  moderation,  and  courtesy  to  all  possible 
opponents,  that  fairly  took  the  world  by  storm. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  tributes  to  the  singularly 
beautiful  character  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies.  The  Times  says  he  was 
so  modest  that  up  to  the  last  be  would  send  a letter  for 
publication  with  more  than  the  modesty  of  a tyro.  The 
Saturday  Review  says — “Happy  in  his  fortune  and  happy  in 
his  marriage,  he  also  had  the  unusual  happiness  of  finding 
among  his  own  children  the  best  and  most  zealous  of  co- 
adjutors. Under  these  conditions  a sweet  and  gentle 
pature  blossomed  into  perfection.  _ Arrogance,  irritability, 
and  envy,  the  faults  that  ordinarily  beset  men  of  genius, 
were  not  so  much  conquered  as  non-existent  in  a singularly 
simple  and  generous  mind.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  to  his  gain  to  show  that  he  and  not  some  one 
else  was  the  author  of  a discovery.  If  he  was  appealed 
to  for  help  by  a fellow-worker,  the  thought  never  passed 
into  his  mind  that  he  had  secrets  to  divulge  which  would 
lessen  his  importance.  It  was  science,  not  the  fame  of 
science,  that  he  loved,  and  he  helped  science  by  the  temper 
in  which  he  approached  it.  He  had  to  say  things  which 
were  distasteful  to  a large  portion  of  the  public ; but  he 
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won  the  ear  even  of  his  most  adverse  critics  by  his  mani- 
fest absence  of  a mere  desire  to  shine,  by  his  modesty,  and 
by  his  courtesy.  He  told  honestly  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  truth,  but  he  told  it  without  a wish  to  triumph  or  to 
wound.  There  is  an  arrogance  of  unorthodoxy  as  well  as 
an  arrogance  of  orthodoxy,  and  if  ideas  that  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  were  regarded  with  dread  are  now  accepted 
without  a pang,  the  rapidity  of  the  change  of  opinion,  if 
not  the  change  itself,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  exponent  of  these  ideas  was  the  least  arrogant  of 

men He  set  himself  to  work  to  study 

animal  and  vegetable  life  as  it  is  lived.  He  allowed  nature 
to  work  in  its  own  way,  and  superintended  the  process.  He 
did  not  take  life  at  any  one  point  and  describe  what  he 
saw,  but  let  life  go  on  and  described  the  stages  of  existence. 
In  order  to  see  how  worms  change  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
he  watched  the  ways  of  worms  for  forty  years.  He  was 
always  doing  something  with  his  worms — weighing  their 
secretions,  trying  how  they  liked  a candle  or  a piano.  How 
pigeons  varied  under  crossing,  how  plants  climbed,  what 
insects  fertilized,  what  plants  fed  on  extraneous  substances 
and  how  they  did  it,  were  only  a few  of  the  suggestive  ex- 
periments which  Mr.  Darwin  made  by  the  agency  of  very 
slow  and  minute  watching.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says — His  friends  will  feel  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  most  admirable  characters  in  the  whole  list 
of  great  intellectual  figures.  There  is  but  one  voice,  among 
those  who  know  and  are  competent  to  speak,  as  to  his 
simplicity, his  benevolence,  his  unalloyed  disinterestedness, 
his  homely  modesty.  Four  or  five  years  ago  one  of  the 
two  most  powerful  statesmen  in  the  country  was  taken  to 
call  upon  him  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Darwin  accom- 
panied his  visitor  to  the  gate,  and,  with  cheerful  compla- 
cency, watched  his  departing  figure  through  the  fields. 
“ It  is  a wonderful  honour  to  me,”  he  said  in  his  hearty 
and  bright  way  to  one  of  the  younger  of  the  company,  ‘ ‘ to 
have  a visit  from  such  a great  man,”  just  as  a little  curate 
might  have  said.  Yet  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a more 
important  man  for  the  world  than  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
and  Locke  than  Somers.  When  we  think  of  the  impulse 
which  Darwin’s  speculation  has  given  to  thought,  not 
only  in  natural  science,  but  over  the  whole  field  of  thought, 
in  philosophy,  in  literature,  and  even  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  politics,  we  see  that,  so  far  as  contempor- 
aries can  judge,  Darwin  deserves  nothing  less  than  to  rank 
with  those  lofty  names. 

The  Standard,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
says — Mr.  Darwin,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  first  and 
only  voyage,  married  his  cousin,  and  has  since  then  led 
one  of  the  happiest  of  domestic  lives.  Barely  mingling  in 
general  society,  he  lived  for  science,  his  friends,  and  his 
family.  Of  his  sons,  three  are  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
science.  One  is  an  officer  of  Engineers,  another  was  a 
high  wrangler  in  Cambridge,  and  a third  practises  medicine, 
and  was  his  coadjutor  in  his  father’s  last  work.  Mr. 
Darwin’s  habits  were  to  retire  to  bed  at  ten  and  rise  at 
five.  His  recreations  were  his  garden,  and  a steady  course 
of  novel  reading  aloud  by  Mrs.  Darwin,  or  social  inter- 
course with  his  younger  friends,  who,  like  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  looked  up  to  him  with  the  affection  of  the  pupils 
of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  to  their  masters.  In  politics 
he  took  no  active  part,  though  he  felt  an  eager  interest  in 
every  public  event,  and  was  understood  to  be  a sincere 
Liberal  of  the  advanced  school.  On  his  seventieth  birth- 
day he  received  an  affectionate  address  from  all  classes  of 
his  admirers,  and  to-day  the  tidings  that  he  has  died,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  will  elicit  a very  widespread  ex- 
pression of  sorrow. 

The  Daily  News  says — Up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
his  tall  figure,  seated  upon  a favourite  old  black  cob,  was  a 
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familiar  object  in  the  lanes  round  about ; but  the  unfor- 
tunate animal,  seized  with  a fit  one  day,  fell,  and  died  by 
the  roadside,  after  which  it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Darwin 
was  never  seen  to  ride  again.  His  invariable  hours  for 
walking  every  day  were  seven  in  the  morning,  noon-day, 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  his  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  has  long 
been  established  as  a surgeon  in  the  village,  but  more  often 
alone.  Rising  always  at  the  early  hour  of  six  to  take 
his  cold  bath — into  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
plunge  both  morning  and  evening— he  break- 
fasted alone ; and  after  his  first  morning  walk 
was  in  his  library  as  a rule  at  eight.  At  nine,  when  the 
post-boy  arrived  from  Farnborough,  he  would  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  dining  room  opening  letters  and 
skimming  the  papers,  and  in  the  evening  would  linger  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  society  of  his  family,  or  of  some  of  those 
friends  distinguished  in  the  world  of  science,  who  occa- 
sionally found  their  way  to  Downe  Court ; but  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  library,  his  gardens,  and 
the  outlying  parts  of  his  little  domain.  When  he  ex- 
tended his  walks  into  the  country  round  about,  it  was 
observed  that  he  was  rarely  seen  in  the  village  or 
met  on  the  roads,  preferring,  as  he  did,  to  take  his 
way  generally  southward  by  the  footpaths  through 
the  woods  and  meadows.  Little  children,  who  have 
a quick  instinct  for  a kind  and  gentle  nature,  would 
run  to  open  a gate  when  they  saw  Mr.  Darwin  coming, 
encouraged  thereto  by  a smile  and  a kind  word.  Downe 
folk,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  like  now  to  dwell 
upon  these  trifles,  and  to  speak  of  his  considerate  kindness 
to  all  about  him.  They  point  with  a sort  of  pride  to  the 
fact  that  the  domestics  at  Downe  Court  are  mostly  old 
servants  : that  his  maid  Margaret  Evans,  who. assisted  in 
nursing  him  in  his  last  illness,  entered  his  service  when  a 
girl,  at  Shrewsbury,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  her  aunt  and 
uncle  being  butler  and  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Darwin’s 
father,  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  in  that  town. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Darwin  were  interred  on  Wednesday 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  BLUNDERS. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertiser. ) 

Sir, — Observing  your  uniform  correctness  in  spelling 
names  of  places  or  localities,  I wish  you  to  set  an  example 
to  other  papers  in  regard  to  a word  which  offends  my 
orthographical  sensibilities  on  every  recurrence  of  Chester 
Races.  When  these  are  mentioned,  I almost  invariably  find 
the  name  of  the  racecourse  spelt  Roodee,as  if  the  word  had 
reference  to  the  circumfluent  river  Dee,  whereas  the  correct' 
spelling,  as  I remember  it  as  usual  some  years  ago,  should 
be  “Rood  eye,”  “eye”  being  the  Saxon  termination  for 
“ island,”  as  shewn  in  the  words  “Anglesey,”  “ Bardsey,” 
&c.  “Rood  eye,”  therefore,  means  the  island  of  the 
“ Rood,”  or  Cross,  as  our  pious  ancestors,  both  English 
and  Foreign,  frequently  called  cities  or  places  after  some 
holy  persons  or  objects,  as  “S.  Albans,”  “S.  Sepulchre,” 
“Vera  Cruz  ” (the  true  Cross),  &c. 

“Roodee”is,  therefore,  a mere  vulgar  barbarism  which 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  every  protector  of  “ the  well  of 
English  undefiled.” 

I trust  that  this  will  not  be  considered  as  hypercriticism, 
or  as  uncalled  for  in  these  superficial  days. — I am,  &c., 

Papirius  Cursor. 

P.S. — If  the  foregoing  is  correct,  does  it  not  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  racecourse  was  once  an  island  ? 

[The  difficulty  of  complying  with  our  respected  corres- 
pondent’s suggestion  is  that  few  people  .would  understand 
where  the  Roodeye  was.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is, 


no  doubt,  that  which  our  correspondent  gives.  The 
legend  is,  that  the  rood  at  Hawarden  having  fallen  one 
day  on  the  castellan’s  wife,  was  thrown  into  the  Dee  and 
carried  to  the  piece  of  land  which  is  now  (improperly) 
called  the  Rcodee. — Ed.] 

LOCAL  PLACE-NAMES. 

Sir, — It  is  a matter  much  to  be  regretted  by  all  lovers 
of  Welsh  philology  that  names  of  places  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  are  so  far  anglicized  as  to  lose  all  traces  of  their 
meaning  and  origin. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  have  such  names  as  Berriew 
(probably  Aberrhiw  ?)  ; and  Rhiwhiriaeth  — whatever 
‘ hiriaeth  ’ means  is  beyond  my  feeble  comprehension.  The 
river  Efyrnwy  is  spelt  Verniew,  but  I am  glad  to  find 
that  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  retained  the  affix  * wy’ 
(water)  in  their  contracts  at  Llanwddyn.  The  form 
Verniew  is  to  a Welshman  perfectly  unintelligible.  I 
could  add  a great  many  more  examples  but  let  these 
suffice  for  the  present.  I fear  the  editors  of  our  local 
papers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  unwarrantable 
spelling  of  Welsh  4names.  Trusting  this  may  meet  the 
eye  of  some  one  able  to  discuss  this  subject. — I am,  &c., 

Llanfair  Caereinion.  W.  D.  Williams. 

[Editors  of  local  papers  are  bound  to  make  the  contents 
intelligible.  How  many  of  our  readers  would  know 
where  “ Aber-rhiw  ” was,  and  recognize  the  river 
“Efyrnwy”?  Editors  do  not  alter  names,  but  employ 
those  which  are  in  common  use. — Ed.  0.  A.] 

A Curse  Avoided  in  Montgomeryshire.— In  the 
new  part  of  Mont : Coll : the  Rev.  Elias  Owen  tells  the 
following  story  in  a paper  on  Folk-Lore: — “ Some  nine 
years  or  so  ago  I went  to  officiate  at  a funeral  in  Trefeglwys 
parish.  The  house,  where  the  dead  was,  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  front  was  a small  hall  and  the  landlord  lived 
there  ; the  behind  portion  was  a farm,  and  this  was  occu- 
pied by  a farmer  whose  wife  was  dead,  and  whom  I was 
going  to  bury.  I went  to  the  hall  part  of  the  premises, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  old  gentleman  owner,  who  was 
dressed  in  a suit  of  black  clothes.  After  the  usual  re- 
ligious service  which  takes  place  at  the  house  whence  a 
funeral  departs,  the  procession  started,  and  I noticed  that 
the  old  gentleman  started  with  the  rest  towards  the  church. 
Since  he  was  related  to  the  deceased  lady,  I expected  to 
see  him  sit  among  the  relatives  in  the  seat  next  the 
chancel  in  Trefeglwys  Church,  but  he  was  not  there. 
Being  rather  surprised  at  this  very  unusual  behaviour,  I 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  cause,  and  I was  informed  that 

Mr. had  not. left  his  house  for  years  and  years,  and, 

upon  further  inquiries,  I was  told  that  he  dared  not  do  so. 
This  answer  only  aroused  my  curiosity,  and,  in  answer  to 
other  questions,  I was  told  that  he  had  been  witched  when 
a young  man.  What  I gleaned  about  this  re- 
markable event  was  somewhat  as  follows.  That  Mr.  

had  been  put  into  Ffynnon  Elian  (Elian’s  Well)  because  of 
some  love  affair,  that  he  had  found  himself  ailing  after  he 
had  been  cursed,  and  that  he  had  himself  gone  to  the  well 
to  ascertain  whether  the  fair  revenger  had  been  there  be- 
fore him  ; this,  he  found,  had  been  the  case.  His  name 
written  on  a stone  was  found  in  the  well  by  the  custodian 

of  the  well,  and  so  the  evil  which  Mr. had  feared  had 

been  accomplished  ; and  now  the  question  was,  how  was 
the  curse  to  be  counteracted.  This  the  astute  guardian  of 
the  well  informed  him  was  possible  for  a consideration, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  a certain  condition,  and  this  was, 

that  Mr. was  never  upon  any  account  to  leave  the 

bounds  of  his  own  property,  and  he  was  told  that,  as  long 
as  he  complied  with  the  terms,  the  evil  curse  should  not 
injure  him.  With  these  hard  terms  he  had  complied,  and 
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from  early  manhood  to  old  age,  he  had  never  been  known 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  small  estate.  He  lived 
thus  exiled  for  the  length  of  an  ordinary  man’s  life.  He 
was  social  enough  when  visited,  and  he  would  occasionally 
accompany  any  stray  caller  upon  him  to  the  boundary  of 
his  property,  and  then  return  to  his  voluntary  prison. 
Upon  the  ocoasion  of  the  burial  mentioned  above,  the  old 
gentleman  accompanied  the  mourners  as  long  as  the  pro- 
cession went  through  his  own  property,  and  then  he  turned 
back  to  the  hall.  Since  I have  left  the  neighbourhood, 

Mr. is  dead  ; he  died  a bachelor,  and,  to  the  end  of 

his  life,  he  never  left  the  bounds  of  his  property.  He  was 
taken  thence  to  be  laid  with  the  dust  of  his  forefathers  in 
the  quiet  churchyard  of  Trefeglwys.” 
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NOTES. 

A VETERAN  PARISH  CLERK.— In  Dec.,  1796, 
died  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  parish  clerk  of  Worfield,  Salop, 
aged  78.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  there  had  been 
but  seven  rectors  of  Worfield  since  the  Reformation,  and 
that  Mr.  Bennett  had  served  under  four  of  them.  This 
looks  more,  perhaps,  than  it  really  is,  for  the  fourth  of 
those  rectors  [qy.  vicars]  only  died  in  1763.  Nemo. 

A SHROPSHIRE  ROMANCE.— The  story  of 
Sally  Hoggins  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  fully  narra- 
ted in  Bye-gones  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  death  of  the 
Marquis  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Salopian  Journal  of  May 
9,  1804 : — “ Died  on  Tuesday  the  first  instant,  after  a 
lingering  indisposition,  at  his  house  in  Privy  Gardens, 
London,  in  his  54th  year,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Grand  Almoner  to  the  King  in  fee.  and  Recorder 
of  Stamford.  As  this  worthy  nobleman  was  the  gentleman 
who,  when  Mr.  Cecil,  resided  in  retirement,  for  a long 
time,  under  an  assumed  name,  at  a little  villa,  which  he 
built,  and  made  to  smile  about  him,  on  Bolas  Heath,  in 
this  county ; and  of  whom  the  neighbouring  gentry  were 
so  divided  in  opinion,  we  shall  perhaps,  on  a future  occa- 
sion, be  induced  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  more  suitable  to 
his  true  merit  and  real  character,  than  we  can  possibly 
do  at  present.  . . . The  late  Marquis  came  to  the 

title  of  Earl  of  Exeter  in  December  1793,  and  has  quit- 
ted this  transcient  scene  of  human  existence  in  1804,  after 
enjoying  it  (if  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  and  human 
grandeur  can  be  called  real  enjoyment)  ten  years  and  four 
months.  In  that  time  the  throbbing  heart  of  anxious  dis- 
tress has  been  soothed  by  his  protection,  relieved  by  his 
bounty,  and  renovated,  from  day  to  day,  with  hope  and 
peace  ; and  the  title  of  Hereditary  Grand  Almoner  to  the 
King  in  fee,  which  might  have  been  no  more  than  a mere 
title  of  honour,  was,  by  his  benevolence  and  many  chari- 
ties, in  regard  to  himself,  a term  most  logically  and  philo- 
sophically just.”  Salopian. 

A MONTGOMERYSHIRE  QUACK  DOCTOR. 
The  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  bears  no 
date,  and  is  mixed  up  with  papers,  letters,  &c.,  dated 
from  1770  to  1805,  in  the  Brit : Mus  : Lib.  D.  J. 

To  the  Public. 

William  Jones  of  Llangadfan,  Montgomeryshire,  having 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years’  diligent  Research  into  the 
Nature  and  Practice  of  Physic,  discovered  a safe  and 
efficient  method  of  Cure  of  the  King's  Evil , whether  here- 
ditary or  adventitious,  now  offers  his  services  to  all  who 
shall  think  proper  to  apply  for  his  Advice  and  Assistance. 

Whereas  ’tis  generally  thought  that  the  Evil  is  never 
radically  cured  ; Any  Person  entertaining  such  an  Opinion 
may  be  convinced  to  the  Contrary  by  being  referred  to 


many  in  Montgomeryshire , Merionethshire , and  London  who 
were  perfectly  cured  of  that  Distemper  ; none  having  ever 
relapsed  who  observed  his  Rules  and  Directions. 

He  cures  likewise  Fistulas , and  running  Ulcers ; the 
Fistula  Lachrymatis  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Eyes; 
glandulous  Tumours,  (Edematous  and  dropsical  Swellings , 
white  Swellings  of  the  Joints , Rheumatic  fixt  and  wander- 
ing Pains,  and  many  other  Diseases  incident  to  human 
Bodies. 

Letters  (post-paid)  directed  to  WILLIAM  JONES  of 
Llangadfan  aforesaid  will  be  duly  answered,  and  Sick 
Persons  at  any  reasonable  Distance  will  be  waited  on, 
upon  Terms  adapted  to  their  Circumstances  and  a tender 
Regard  shall  be  always  shewn  to  real  Objects  of  Charity. 

Shrewsbury  : Printed  by  Stafford  Pryse,  Bookseller. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE  EPITAPHS.  — The 
churchyard  of  Llandinam,  in  Montgomeryshire,  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  curious  monumental  inscriptions,  scarce 
a headstone,  marking  perchance,  the  resting-place  of  some 
“ village  Hampden,”  or  “mute,  inglorious  Milton,”  but 
has  graven  upon  it  a quaint  effusion  of  the  native  muse. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  although  the  local 
epitaphistai  have,  in  many  cases,  availed  themselves  so 
fully  of  the  licence,  granted  to  professors  of  the  poetic 
art,  as  to  wholly  disregard  even  the  most  simple  rules  of 
grammar  and  versification,  there  is  yet  something 
extremely  touching  and  pathetic  in  many  of  these 
“ chronicles  of  the  tombs.”  Often  the  living  address  the 
departed,  as  in  the  following  example  : — 

“We  miss  thee  dear  Son  wherever  we  go 
And  oh  ! it  is  sad  to  miss  thee  so 
But  since  thou  canst  not  come  to  we 
We  almost  wish  to  be  with  thee, 

We  miss  thee  when  the  morning  dawns 
We  miss  thee  when  the  night  returns 
We  miss  thee  here  we  miss  thee  there, 

Dear  Son  we  miss  thee  everywhere.” 

More  often,  perhaps,  the  dead  are  supposed  to  address 
the  living,  as  in  the  following  : — 

“ Weep  not  for  me  my  husband  dear 
Keep  it  in  mind  that  I lies  here 
And  have  compassion  on  the  nine 
Motherless  children  I’ve  left  behind.” 

And  again : — 

“Farewell  dear  Father  and  Mother  ever  kind 
Five  brothers  and  five  sisters  left  behind, 

Prepare  to  meet  your  heavenly  King 
That  we  may  join  with  Him  and  sing.” 

There  the  didactic,  the  hortative,  and  the  moral,  find 
each  an  exponent,  but  those  selected  from  many  others 
and  quoted  above  will  show  how  wide  a field  the  church- 
yard of  Llandinam  presents  for  the  researches  of  the 
collector  of  sepulchral  oddities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  local  Pettigrew*  will  copy  them  ere  the  effacing 
hand  of  time  renders  their  preservation  impossible. 

C.J.D. 

* T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  F.R.S.F.S.A.,  was  the  com- 
piler of  a volume  entitled  “ Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,  A 
Collection  of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.”  London : Geo. 
Bell  and  Sons. 


QUERIES. 

A WELSH  WOOD  ENGRAVER.— In  the  current 
number  of  the  Magazine  o/A?’£ there  is  an  article  (superbly 
illustrated)  on  Wood  Engraving,  which  is  in  effect  a re- 
view of  the  new  edition  of  Chatto’s  Treatise  on  Wood  En- 
graving first  published  in  1838.  The  most  striking  exam- 
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pie  of  the  art  which  the  reviewer  has  selected  for 
illustrating  the  advance  of  Wood  Engraving  is  a picture 
of  “ Pwll  Caradoc  — Drawn  and  Engraved  by  Hugh 
Hughes  ” upon  which  he  comments  as  follows  : — 

“Hugh  Hughes  a successor  of  Bewick  and  Branston, 
was  a man  of  original  talent,  some  of  his  work  evincing 
wonderful  appreciation  of  nature.  Like  Bewick  and 
Branston  he  drew  his  own  subjects,  one  of  which  ‘ Pwll 
Caradoc’  from  his  ‘Beauties  of  Cambria’  published  in 
1823  we  give.  It  displays  a knowledge  of  natural  form 
and  a masterly  handling  of  the  tool  hardly  second  to  Be- 
wick’s, whilst  it  is  full  of  delicately  varied  tones,  light  and 
shade,  and  natural  spirit.  Note,  too,  the  skilful  and 
artistic  rendering  of  the  foam  and  spray  from  the  falling 
water,  and  the  charmingly  delicate  treatment  of  the  stems 
and  branches  of  the  trees.” 

As  the  name  of  this  exquisite  artist  has  no  place  in 
Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen  I beg  to  ask  whether  I am 
right  in  designating  him  as  a Welsh  Wood  Engraver  ? 
His  name  is  truly  Cymric  ; and  if  for  some  reason  which 
may  have  seemed  good  to  Mr.  Williams  he  is  disqualified 
for  inclusion  amongst  the  Worthies  of  Wales  yet,  as  a 
superb  illustrator  of  Cambrian  Scenery,  he  well  deserves 
to  have  his  name  recorded  in  Bye-gones.  What  is  more  : 
he  deserves  to  have  all  that  is  known  of  him  recorded  here 
also.  D.J. 

SHROPSHIRE  VOCALISTS.— I have  been  told 
that  the  two  sisters  Williams,  who  were  favourite 
oratorio  singers  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  were  natives  of 
Shropshire  ; as  also  was  Miss  Birch,  whose  fame  was 
declining  about  the  time  the  Misses  Williams  came  to  the 
front.  Can  any  reader  give  some  information  respecting 
these  fair  singers,  and  also  say  whether  Salop  has  produced 
other  musical  celebrities  ? Tell. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  GATE  PILLARS  (Apr.  26,  1882.) 
In  a notice  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  paper  in  the  new 
part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society,  that  appeared  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer,  it  was 
stated  that  “ a Mr,  John  Nelson”  sculptured  the  arms  on 
the  pillar  let  into  Mr.  Downes’s  house  in  Church  Street. 
He  was  a stonemason  in  Shrewsbury,  and  a very  clever 
artist.  He  sculptured  the  lion  over  the  Lion  Hotel,  and 
many  other  things  in  the  town.  The  late  Mr.  D.  Parkes 
gave  a memoir  of  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , but  I 
do  not  remember  at  what  date.  W.A.L. 

LEE  SUGG  THE  VENTRILOQUIST  (Feb.  8, 
1882.) — Mr.  Davies,  whose  horse  the  Ventriloquist  rode, 
was  a person  of  importance  in  Llanfyllin  and  locality.  It 
is  related  that  over  his  shop  door  on  his  sign  he  had— 
Richard  Davies  he  lives  here, 

Saddler,  Clerk,  and  Auctioneer. 

The  stimulating  influences  of  his  Dowch  yn  frac  fy  nghy • 
feillion,  Dowch  yn  frac,  inspired  many  a slow  buyer  at  the 
country  auction.  He  must  have  been  dead  many  years. 
The  last  time  I saw  him,  hammer  in  hand,  and  then  an 
old  man,  was  at  Llansantffraid  “ selling,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1850,  the  valuable  oak  furniture  of  Mr.  Richard 
Roberts,  who  was  going  to  America.”  Cyffin. 

OSWESTRY  MAYORS  (Mar.  29,  1882).— I 

cannot  say  which  William  Griffiths  was  referred  to ; the 
mayor  of  1766,  who  was  a maltster,  or  the  one  of  1775, 
who  was  an  apothecary.  The  grandson  of  a “William 
Griffiths”  who  was  once  Mayor  of  Oswestry  is  still  living, 
at  the  age  of  72,  and  all  he  knows  is  that  his  grandfather 
“lived  as  a gentleman,”  and  that  he  owned,  besides  the 


Unicorn  and  Five  Bells  public  houses,  Pen-y-bryn,  Tan- 
y-bryn,  Cefn-y-braich,  &c.,  in  the  parish  of  Llansilin. 
He  is  the  last  male  descendant ; one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  mayor,  married  into  the  Pole  family, 

I and  her  daughter  into  the  Haslam  family.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Griffiths,  I named  in  my  original  communication, 
is  a very  fine  production,  and  has  been  pronounced — if 
not  by  Sir  Joshua,  at  least  by  one  of  his  best  pupils. 

H.D. 

[Any  information  respecting  bye-gone  Mayors  of  Oswestry 
will  be  acceptable  ; for  the  purpose  of  a continuous  notice  of 
them  which  is  in  preparation.— Ed.] 

DOLGELLEY  WEBS  (Apr.  26,  1882).— The  late 
Mr.  Robert  Oliver  Rees,  probably  about  the  year  1848, 
collected  material  with  a view  to  publishing  a Guide  Book 
to  the  district.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  will 
some  day  be  published,  with  the  information  brought 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  MS.  contains  the  follow- 
ing  interesting  account  of  the  Dolgelley  Web  Trade  : — 
“Dolgelley  and  its  neighbourhood  has  been  noted  for 
several  centuries  for  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  called  Webs  or  Welsh  Flannel.  Thi3  was 
formerly  the  principal  trade  and  source  of  emolument  of 
the  town.  Nearly  every  poor  man  within  the  town  and 
every  little  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  his  loom  and 
made  his  Webs,  to  support  himself  and  family.  The 
Flannel  Manufacture  of  Dolgelley  is  specifically  noticed 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  of  James  I.  ; and  the  Privy  Council 
of  Charles  II.  issued  two  successive  orders  for  its  regula- 
tion. During  the  interval  of  peace  which  lasted  for  some 
years  between  the  close  of  the  American  War  and  the 
commencement  of  the  great  European  revolution  of  1793, 
Dolgelley  was  calculated  to  return  from  £50,000  to 
£100,000  annually  in  this  article  only.  These  Webs  were 
chiefly  used  for  clothing  the  armies.  They  were  then  ex- 
ported by  way  of  Barmouth  to  Liverpool  and  London. 
But  when  France  declared  war  against  England  the  mari- 
time trade  ceased,  and  the  Web  Merchant  was  compelled  to 
employ  the  far  more  expensive  mode  of  land  conveyance, 
by  way  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury.  This  naturally 
greatly  injured  and  reduced  the  Web  trade  here.  Ever 
since,  the  Webs  are  bought  on  the  spot  by  English  mer- 
chants who  employ  local  agents  for  the  purpose.  Even 
as  late  as  about  30  years  ago  one  of  the  Web  Merchants 
here  is  said  to  have  paid  upwards  of  £1,000  weekly  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  Webs  were  rolled  up  with  machines 
into  half  bales  of  about  18  yards  each,  two  of  these  bales 
making  a whole  Web.  The  annual  sale  does  not  now 
[qu.  1848]  exceed  500  bales.”  J.?.R. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Ballarat  Star , an  Australian  paper,  gives  a long 
report  of  an  Eisteddfod  held  on  St.  David’s  Day.  Mr.  R. 
Lewis,  a native  of  Aberystwyth,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, which  began  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  were  continued  until 
late  at  night. 

North  Wales,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  was 
visited  by  a severe  storm  of  rain  and  wind  on  Saturday. 
On  the  Dee  a Parkgate  fisherman’s  son  was  carried  out 
to  the  estuary  of  the  river,  and  his  dead  body  was  after- 
wards found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  In  the  afternoon 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  but  all  traces  of  it  were 
speedily  washed  away  by  the  succeeding  rain.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land  were  under  water  near  Holywell, 
and  in  the  low-lying  districts  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Dee 
several  houses  were  flooded.  In  the  vale  of  Severn  the 
gale  raged  with  great  violence.  Hail  fell  heavily  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning,  much  damage  being  done  to  the 
early  fruit  trees. 
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A portion  of  the  ruins  of  Harlech  Castle  is  now  being 
restored,  from  designs  by  Mr  Thomas  Roberts,  C.E., 
Portmadoc,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  work,  and 
made  the  ruins  his  study.  The  doorway  and  the  window 
in  the  facade  of  the  State  apartments,  now  represented  by 
a gap,  will  be  completed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
general  design. 

A Book-hunter  writes  : — !‘I  note  that  the  late  Canon 
Williams’s  copy  of  Davies’s  Display  of  Heraldry  (which 
was  sandwiched  between  two  other  works  at  the  sale  —and 
altogether  realized  23s.)  figures  in  Quaritch’s  Catalogue  at 
£5,  and  that  copies  of  the  late  Canon’s  own  book  on  Aber- 
conwy  are  advertised  at  2s.  These  averaged  lOd.  per  copy 
at  the  sale  : less  than  the  price  of  binding  ! ” 

A local  tradition  connects  the  first  scene  in  Act  III.  of 
the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  laid  at  “ Bangor  : The  Arch- 
deacon’s House,”  with  an  old  building  in  the  High-street, 
with  the  very  modern  name  of  the  “ City  Vaults.”  A 
room  is  shown  to  visitors  in  which  they  are  gravely  assured 
the  memorable  interview  between  Hotspur,  Worcester, 
Mortimer,  and  Glendower,  occurred.  The  house  is  now 
undergoing  considerable  structural  alterations,  but  the 
owner  and  his  architect  are,  we  are  told,  “ studiously  pre- 
serving the  old  room  as  intact  as  possible.” 


others  crop  off  its  tendrils  as  they  neared  the  top  of  the 
bridge.  We -boys  were  in  great  dread  of  the  re-appearance 
of  this  lady,  and  we  rightly  thought  she  might  any  day 
claim  her  discharge  ; for  if  the  ivy  had  not  been  tampered 
with  repeatedly,  we  knew  it  would  have  long  ago  reached 
the  prescribed  limits.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Short 
Bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  a lad  who  was  in  school,  whom 
we  called  Ben,  when  the  bridge  was  undergoing  reconstruc- 
tion, found  by  the  side  of  the  river  a small  bottle,  and  in 
the  bottle  was  a little  black  thing  that  was  never  quiet  a 
minute,  but  it  kept  going  up  and  down  continually,  and  to 
all  appearance  _ wanted  to  get  out.  Ben  kept  the  bottle 
safely  for  a while,  but  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  cast 
it  into  the  river  again,  for  his  relatives  and  neighbours 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  the  very  bottle  into 
which  Lady  Jeffreys  had  been  cast,  and  that  that  little 
black  bobbing  thing  was  the  old  lady  herself.  She  was 
consequently  consigned  to  the  pool  again,  and  there  she  is 
at  present  undergoing  a prolonged  but  unjust  term  of  im- 
prisonment. Ben  told  the  writer,  who  called  upon  him  to 
seethe  bottle,  that  he  was  afraid  to  keep  it,  as  everybody 
said  it  was  Lady  Jeffreys,  and  that  he  had,  therefore, 
thrown  it  into  the  pool.” 
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“Your  Welsh  Correspondent  in  London  (writes 
“ M.C.A.S.”)  rather  misleads  the  public  in  his  paragraph 
about  the  Cwtta  Oyfarwydd.  It  was  not  the  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  Breese,  but  ‘ the  Chronicle  of  the  famous  Clerke 
Peter  Roberts  ’ (as  was  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Cam.  Arch.  Society  when  its  publication  was  first 
announced).  The  reason  for  the  delay  in  publication  was 
caused  by  the  temporary  loss  of  Mr.  Breese’s  transcript. 
I am  glad  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  will  edit  the  work, 
and  trust  there  will  be  so  large  a number  of  subscribers  at 
6s.  6d.  as  to  more  than  cover  expenses.” 

Mr.  Christopher  Davies,  an  author  well  known  in 
North  Shropshire  circles,  has  contributed  a pleasantly- 
written  paper  “On  the  Shropshire  Meres”  to  Cassell's 
Magazine  this  month.  The  “ breaking  of  the  Meres,”  the 
“ tnoss-balls,”  the  fishing, and  “ that  dreadful  importation,” 
the  anacharis,  are  fully  commented  on  ; and  several  very 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  quiet  scenery  of  the  district 
accompany  the  article.  We  regret  to  say  the  beauty 
of  some  of  these  pictures  is  marred  by  inartistic  grouping. 
Speaking  of  Ellesmere  Castle,  Mr.  Davies  says  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  Civil  Wars.  So  we  are  sometimes  told, 
but  have  never  met  with  any  account  of  its  demolition. 
Can  Mr.  Davies  refer  us  to  one  ? 

Lady  Jeffreys  in  the  Severn.— In  the  opinion  o 
some  good  people  what  remains  of  a certain  Lady  Jeffreys 
— whose  history  we  are  not  told — is  corked  up  in  a bottle 
in  the  Severn  at  Llanidloes.  The  Rev.  Elias  Owen  thus 
narrates  the  story  in  the  part  of  Mont : Coll:  just  published  : 
— “ This  lady’s  spirit  could  not  rest  in  peace.  It  troubled 
people  dreadfully.  At  last  she  was  persuaded  to  contract 
her  dimensions  and  enter  a bottle.  She  did  so,  after  ap- 
pearing in  a good  many  hideous  forms  ; but,  when  once  in 
the  bottle,  it  was  corked  down  securely,  and  the  bottle 
was  thrown  into  the  pool  underneath  the  Short  Bridge  in 
Llanidloes  ; and  in  the  bottle  she  was  to  remain  until  the 
ivy  that  crept  along  the  buttresses  overgrew  the  sides  of 
the  bridge  and  reached  the  top  of  the  parapet ; then,  when 
this  took  place,  she  should  be  released  from  her  bottle  pri- 
son. The  ivy  was  dangerously  near  the  top  of  the  old 
Short  Bridge  when  I was  a boy ; and  often  did  I and 


NOTES. 

LINES  ON  A MAP  OF  ENGLAND.— At  the 
end  of  “Fair  Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Phil’arete,  written 
by  Geo  : Wither  ” (1622)  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  Arber  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  English  Garner,  just  published, 
are  the  following  lines,  in  a “ Miscellany  of  Epigrams) 
&c.” 


Being  left  by  a Gentleman  in  his  dining-room,  where  loas  nothing 
but  a Map  of  England  to  entertain  him  ; he  thus 
turned  it  into  Verse. 

Fair  England,  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas. 

Amid  her  two  and  fifty  Provinces, 

Sits  like  a glorious  Empress,  whose  rich  throne 
Great  Nymphs  of  Honour  came  to  wait  upon. 

First,  in  the  height  of  bravery,  appears 
Kent,  East  and  South,  and  Middle  Saxon  Shires  • 

Next  Surrey,  Berkshire  and  Southampton  get,  ’ 

With  Dorset,  Wilton,  and  rich  Somerset. 

Then  Devon,  with  the  Cornish  promontory, 

Glo’ster  and  Worc’ster,  fair  Sabrina’s  glory  ! 

Then  Salop,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  large  and  fair; 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  thrice  learned  pair  ! 

Then  Lincoln,  Derby,  Yorkshire,  Nottingham, 
Northampton,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Buckingham, 

Chester  and  Lancaster  with  herds  well  stored, 

Huntington,  Hertford,  Kutland,  Hereford. 

Then  Princely  Durham,  Bedford,  Leic’ster  and 
Northumber-,  Cumber-,  and  cold  Westmoreland. 


Brave  English  Shires  ! With  whom,  loved  equally 
Welsh  Monmouth,  Radnor,  and  Montgomery 
Add  to  her  glory,  to  her  train,  they  can  : 

So  doth  Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Cardigan, 

Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Merionethshire, 

With  Anglesea,  which  o’er  the  sea  doth  rear 
Her  lofty  head.  And  the  first,  though  last, 

Flint,  Pembroke,  and  Caermarthen  might  be  placed 
For  all  of  these,  unto  their  power,  maintain 
Their  Mistress,  England,  with  a royal  train. 

Yea,  for  Supporters,  at  each  hand  hath  she, 

The  Wight  and  Man,  that  two  brave  islands  be. 


From  these,  I to  the  Scottish  Nymphs  had  journeyed  • 
But  that  my  friend  was  back  again  returned  : ’ 

Who  haying  kindly  brought  me  to  his  home, 

Alone  did  leave  me  in  his  dining  room  ; 

Where  I was  fain  (and  glad  I had  the  hap !) 

To  beg  an  entertainment  of  his  Map. 

J.H. 
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QUERIES. 

LEWIS  SCOT. — Who  was  Lewis  Scot  (a  Welsh- 
man) who  set  up  as  a buccaneer  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Spanish  Main,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Campechi  ? I 
have  no  date  to  give  for  the  exploits  of  this  worthy,  except 
that  he  preceded  by  some  years  the  more  renowned  Sir 
Henry  Morgan.  Nemo. 

BARKER’S  “ART  OF  ANGLING.”— I lately 
picked  up  on  a bookstall  a quaint  little  book  by  a Shrop- 
shire worthy,  entitled  : — “ The  Art  of  Angling.  Wherein 
are  discovered  many  rare  secrets,  very  necessary  to  be 
known  by  all  that  delight  in  that  Recreation.  Written  by 
Thomas  Barker,  an  antienc  Practitioner  in  the  said  Art. 
London.  Printed  byR.  H.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Oliver 
Fletcher,  near  the  Seven  Stars,  at  the  West  end  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Anno.  Dom.  1651.”  Izaak  Walton  first  published 
his  “Complete  Angler”  in  1653,  being  two  years  later. 
In  his  “Epistle  to  the  Reader,”  the  author  gives  the 
following  account  of  himself: — “I  am  grown  old,  and 
therefore  am  willing  to  set  forth  my  true  experience,  that 
I have  been  gathering  these  fifty  years,  and  the  true 
grounds  of  augling,  having  spent  many  pounds  in  the 
gaining  thereof,  as  is  well  known  where  I was  born  and 
educated,  which  is  Bracemeal , in  the  libertie  of  Salop, 
being  there  a Free  man,  and  Burgesse  of  the  same  Citie. 

. . . I live  in  Henry  the  seventh’s  gifts,  the.  next  door 

to  the  Gate-house  in  Westminster , my  name  is  Barker. 

. . . I doe  crave  pardon  for  not  writing  schojler  like  ; 

but  my  meaning  shall  be  true,  as  I will  maintain  during 
life,  which  is  not  like  to  be  long,  that  the  younger  frie 
may  have  my  experiments  at  a smaller  charge  than  I had 
them  ...  for  age  taketh  the  pleasure  from  me,  with 
many  crosses,  as  is  now  known  to  many.”  This  is  followed 
by  a Latin  “Encomium,”  also  rendered  into  English,  by 
“Morganus  Hopton,  Armiger,”  thus  : — 

“ Bark  not  at  Barker,  lest  he  bite ; 

But  if  in  angling  thou  delight, 

To  kill  the  Trout,  or  Cook  the  Fish  ; 

Follow  his  Rules,  and  have  thy  Wish. 

Observe  the  matter,  not  Orthography  ; 

The  sense  is  good,  the  smaller  fault  pass  by.” 

In  these  days,  however,  to  follow  some  of  “his  rules” 
might  expose  one  to  a prosecution  for  cruelty  to  animals, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — 

“The  principall  sport  to  take  a Pike  is  to  take  a Goose 
or  Gander,  or  Duck  : take  one  of  the  Pike  Lines  I have 
shewed  you  before  ; tye  the  Line  under  the  left  wing,  and 
over  the  right  wing,  about  the  bodie,  as  a man  weareth 
his  belt;  turn  the  Goose  off  into  a Pond  where  Pikes  are  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  sport,  with  great  pleasure,  betwixt  the 
Goose  and  the  Pike  : it  is  the  greatest  sport  and  pleasure 
that  a noble  Gentleman  in  Shropshire,  doth  give  his  friends 
entertainment  with.”  R.W. 

[Barker  and  his  book  have  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in 
Bye-gones,  but  Mr  Salisbury  does  not  incorporate  him  in  his 
Worthies.— Ed.] 

A CURIOUS  ENGLYN— Have  any  of  your 
readers  ever  seen  the  following  Englyn  : — 

“ Rhowch  gareg  deg  a dau  gi, — llwynog, 

A lluniwch  lfin  dvfrgi 
Gafaelgar,  a da  filgi, 

A charw  hardd,  ar  ei  chwr  hi.” 

My  friend  Tom  Owen  says  he  copied  it  many  years  ago 
from  a gravestone  in  some  churchyard  in  this  county,  but 
cannot  now  recollect  which,  but  he  thinks  it  was  at  Llan- 
ycil.  However,  after  a careful  search  there  some  years 


afterwards,  it  could  not  be  discovered.  The  stone,  it  is 
believed,  was  over  the  grave  of  some  noted  huntsman, 
and  on  the  head  of  the  stone  the  figures  of  the  animals 
named  in  the  Englyn  were  carved.  I never  heard  of  the 
Englyn  until  to-day.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  in  what  churchyard  it  is,  and  who  the  huntsman  was 
over  whose  grave  such  a curious  Englyn  was  placed? 

Dolgelley.  O.  Rees. 


REPLIES. 

GEORGE  III.  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  (Feb.  1, 
1882). — I never  heard  of  a church  in  Merionethshire  built 
in  memory  of  George  the  Third,  but  there  is,  or  was,  the 
following  record  on  the  east  side  of  Llanfachreth  Church, 
referring  to  an  addition  made  in  1820,  by  the  late  Sir  R. 
W.  Vaughan  : — “To  the  memory  of  George  the  Third 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  This  structure  together 
with  that  on  the  South  side;  Intended  to  Promote  the 
Religion  which  he  loved  and  practised  and  to  preserve 
which  was  the  constant  object  of  his  endeavour  Through 
a reign  of  unexampled  length  were  erected  in  the  same 
year  which  deprived  his  people  of  their  Father  and  their 
Friend,  by  his  dutiful  and  faithfully  attached  subject, 
Robert  Williames  Vaughan.”  G.G. 

GWAENYSGOR  CHURCH,  FLINTSHIRE  (Sep. 
14,  1881). — The  Rev.  W.  Allport  Leighton,  in  his  account 
of  this  church,  referred  to  a door  which  indicated  that  the 
ancient  edifice  had  been  of  “ Early  Saxon,  or  rather  British 
period.”  He  also  stated  that  the  Registers  commenced  in 
1538.  It  appears  that  a correspondent  signing  himself 
“E.M.T.”had,  previously,  in  the  Cheshire  Sheaf , made 
some  enquiries  about  this  church,  and  in  that  publication 
for  April  26,  1882,  the  description  by  “ W.A.L.”  (Mr. 
Leighton)  in  Bye-gones  of  Sep.  14,  1881,  is  quoted  by 
“J.H.,”  who  adds  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ From  ‘ W.  A.  L.’  ’s  description  the  church  seems  to  be 
of  much  interest,  but  we  must  be  careful  in  accepting, 
without  proper  examination,  any  mention  of  Saxon  or 
British  style.  There  has  been  an  attempt  in  The  Anti- 
quary to  compile  a list  of  the  remaining  Saxon  examples ; 
but,  owing  to  the  few  now  in  existence,  a very  small  list 
is  made.  If,  however,  Gwaenysgor  Church  really  has  such 
early  work  as  Saxon  or  British  (the  latter  style  is  strange 
to  me,  under  that  name),  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  keep  it  intact  without  any  alteration. 

“ The  sculptured  floriated  cross  should  be  examined  by 
some  qualified  authority  and  more  fully  described  in  your 
columns. 

“The  date  of  the  Register,  according  to  ‘E.M.T.’  is 
1588,  but  ‘ W.A.L.,’  says  1538.  I presume  either  of  these 
may  have  been  a misprint,  but  which  is  correct?  If  the 
latter  date,  it  is  certainly  interesting,  as  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  Register  would  be  complete,  which  is  not  the  case 
j generally.”  Argus. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

" Telynegion,  ar  Destunau  Amrywiol,”  gan  Daniel 
Silvan  Evans,  S.T.B.,  Ail  argraffiad,  gyda  chwanegion. 
This  little  book,  as  stated  on  the  title  page,  is  a revised 
reprint,  with  a few  additions,  of  a former  edition  published 
in  1846.  Id  a short  preface  to  the  first  edition,  which  is 
dated  from  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  May  20,  1846, 
the  author  says  “ These  few  songs,  some  of  which  are  but 
‘ Imitations,’  are  published  at  the  request  of  a number  of 
friends,  principally  students  of  St.  David’s  College.” 
After  being  out  of  print  for  35  years,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a pleasure,  and,,  to  many  of  the  present  generation 
of  Welsh  readers,  a surprise  to  find  that  in  his  younger 
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days  Mr.  Silvan  Evans  was  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the 
“Awen.”  Some  of  the  songs,  set  to  music,  are  well  known, 
for  instance  “ Bwth  fy  nhad.”  The  pieces  are  all  short 
and  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  a 
fervent  patriotic  ring  about  them,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  they  are  written  in  good  idiomatic  Welsh.  Amongst 
these  are  “YGeninen,”  “ Hiraeth-gan,”  “ Cwymp  Cyn- 
ddylan,”  “Rhowch  i mi  fy  nghleddyf,”  “Hob  y deri 
dando,”  &c.  The  “ Imitations  ” include  translations  from 
Burns,  Byron,  Goethe,  Anacreon,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Sappho, 
&c.  In  style  the  “imitations”  are  rather  classical  than 
popular,  but  the  original  pieces  are  written  in  a much 
freer  style.  We  should  like  to  give  some  extracts,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  a short  one,  written  at 
Peniarth,  in  Merionethshire  (the  hospitable  mansion  of  the 
Wynnes,  between  whose  late  owner,  Mr.  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne,  and  the  author  a life-long  friendship  existed,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know),  May  7, 1844.  The  subject  of 
this  song  has  become  a toast  with  natives  of  Merioneth. 
It  is  “ The  fair  maids  of  Merioneth  — 

MORWYNION  GLAN  MEIRIONYDD. 

A ysgrifenwyd  ym  Mheniarth,  Meirion,  Mai  7,  1844. 

‘ Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd  ! 

Eich  mawl  anfarwawl  a fydd.’— Tegid. 

Corrinna  gynt  oedd  rian  fwyn, 

A’i  glendid  swynai  Ofydd  ; 

A Dafydd,  oedd  &’i  gerdd  fel  gwin, 

A folai  rin  ei  Eorfydd  : 

O’m  geneu  i pwy  biau’r  gan  ? 

Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd. 

Wrth  dramwy  amryw  barth  o’r  byd, 

A chrwydro  hyd  y gwledydd, 

Canfuais  lawer  meindeg  ferch, 

A mawr  ei  serch  ar  brydydd ; 

Ond  pwy  y galon  hon  a wan  ? 

Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd. 

Os  hardd  yw  gwawr  y rhosyn  brith, 

Pan  yf  o wlith  y dolydd  ; 

Os  hoff  yw  alaw’r  fwyalch  fwyn, 

Ar  frig  per  lwyni'r  gwynwydd  ; — 

Mwy  hardd  yw  gwedd,  mwy  hoff  yw  cin 
Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd. 

Eu  gruddiau  sydd  o liw  mwy  prid 
Na  siriol  wrid  y wawrddydd; 

Mwy  per  eu  llais  na’r  awel  sy’ 

Yn  cusanu  blodau’r  meusydd  : 

Eich  swynion  sydd  uwch  cyrhaedd  can, 

Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd  ! 


A LYRIC  BY  MYLLIN. 

The  following  stirring  Lyric  was  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  present  popular  Baronet 
of  Wynnstay,  by  Myllin,  a promising  young  bard  who  died 
in  1825.  It  was  published,  with  the  notes  appended  to  it,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Pugh,  Llanfyllin,  and  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  day  of  rejoicing  on  the 
Ystum  at  Llangedwyn,  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
happy  event,  by  Richard  Williams,  slater,  Llanfyllin,  an 
excellent  singer,  when  many  hundred  copies  were  bought 
by  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  Llywarch  Hen. 

Pantypwdin. 

ARWYRAIN  I’R  ANRHYDEDDUS  AER  Y WYNNSTAY. 

T6n— “HEARTS  op  oak.” 

“ Eryr  Eryrod  Eryri.”  ( 1)  “ Y Gadarn  cCr  Cyfrwys.  ”(-) 

Y tyner  Frutaniaid,  pob  enaid  yn  awr, 

Sy’n  byw  o fewn  Gwynedd  yn  geinwedd  eu  gwawr  ; 

O galon  cydunwch,  a rhoddwch  bob  rhai, 

Fawr  barch  heb  ddiweddu  i deulu  Wynnstay. 

Mawr  glodydd  yn  glir,  yn  weddus  mae’n  wir, 

A roddai’n  hynafion  i’r  dewrion  ar  dir : 


Pan  fyddai  rhyw  frad,  ar  ledu  drwy’r  wlad, 

Yr  eryr  dewr  hylwydd,  a deunai’i  adenydd, 

I’w  chadw  yn  ddedwydd  rhag  ’stormydd  flin  stad. 

BYRDWN. 

Fel  wyn  mwyn  eu  moes,  y w’r  teulu  ymhob  oes, 

I’w  diddig  wladyddion,  hoff  addas  a ffyddlon, 

A llewod  o galon  i’r  creulon  wyr  croes. 

Rhai  uchel  o achau,  da  fronau  di-freg,(3) 

Y dewrion  D’wysogion,  yw’r  tirion  wyr  teg  ; 

Rhai’n  ydoedd  yn  bybyr  ymg’leddwyr  i’w  gwlad, 

A safodd  hyd  angau  mewn  brwydraurhag  brad  ; 

Gan  fod  ymhob  man,  yn  gymorth  i’r  gwan, 

Rhag  digwydd  gormesiad  na  rhwygiad  i’w  rhan; 

Ac  felly  yn  y byd,  yn  frodyr  unfryd, 

Mae’r  teulu  mwyn  tyner,  yn  hoffi  cyflawnder, 

Gan  ddilyn  bob  amser  eu  harfer  o hyd. 

Pan  oedd  y Gwyddelod  yn  anorfod  eu  nwy’, 

Yn  bygwth  ein  rhoddi  tan  g’ledi  tyn  glwy’ ; 

Er  meddu  pob  moddion  Wynn  (4)wiwlon  ddiwall, 

Dros  ei  Frenin  a’i  deyrnas  ae’n  burwas  heb  ball, 

Fel  taran  i’w  tir,  a’i  gleddyf  yn  glir, 

Gan  drechu’r  Papistiaid  a’u  canwriaid  cyn  hir ; 

Ac  felly  yn  ddiau,  yn  erbyn  Ffraingc  gau, 

Ei  gedyrn  a gododd,  i’w  teyrnas  anturiodd, 

A’r  goron  a garodd,  d’ystyrodd  Wynnstay. 

Hir  oes  a thangnefedd  fo  i’r  ceinwedd  wyr  call, 

I rodio  tir  Gwynedd  yn  burwedd  heb  ball ; 

Boed  iddynt  gynhyddu  nes  t’wyllu’r  haul  ter 
Mewn  pob  rhyw  ogoned,  dan  nodded  Duw  ner  : 

Fel  tarian  i’w  tir,  yn  ymddiffyn  y gwir, 

Gan  gadw  eu  gorawr  yn  glodfawr  hardd  glir, 

Ac  felly  i barhau  bydd  clodydd  mwyn  clau, 

Yn  wastad  y’Nghymru,  yn  cael  eu  dadganu, 

Dros  fyth  heb  ddiweddu,  i deulu  Wynnstay. 

Byrdwn—  Fel  wyn,  &c. 

(1)  Sir  John  Wynn,  Bart.,  son  of  Henry  Wynn  of  Rhiwgoch, 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales  in 
1150,  married  Jane,  heiress  of  Eyton  Evans  of  Watsay  (from  its 
situation  on  the  Watch  Dyke),  now  Wynnstay  ; Sir  John  dying 
without  issue,  left  his  estates  and  name  to  Watkin  Williams, 
Esq.,  son  of  Sir  William  Williams  of  Llanforda,  Bart.,  and  thus 
united  the  families  of  which  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  is 
now  happily  the  head. 

(2)  Owen  Gwynedd.in  the  few  intervals  of  peace  which  his  event- 
ful reign  permitted  him  to  enjoy,  dwelt  among  the  Eagle  cliffs 
of  Eryri  (Snowdonia),  and  is  said  to  have  borne  three  eagles 
displayed  fess-ways,  or  in  reference  to  his  favourite  region ; his 
motto  also— “ Eryr  Eryrod  Eryri”  (“The  Eagle  of  the  Eagles  of 
Snowdon  ”),  is  a beautiful  triplicate  allusion  to  these  arms,  his 
princely  rank,  and  those  sublime  summits. 

(3)  Cadrod  Hardd  (or  Cadrod  the  Handsome)  was  a powerful 
chieftain  resident  at  Bodafon,  in  Anglesey,  in  the  10th  century ; 
his  shield  bore  two  foxes,  counter  salient.  This  coat  in  some 
MSS.  is  said  to  have  been  assigned  him  as  figurative  of  superior 
sagacity,  and  is  well  described  by  the  motto,  “ Y Cadarn  a’r 
Cyfrwys,”  “The  Potent  and  Prudent.” 

(4)  To  seek  the  foes  of  his  country  on  their  own  soil, and  to  risk 
life  when  in  possession  of  those  things  that  could  enhance  its 
value,  is  most  worthy  of  praise  [ 
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NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(April  5,  1882.) 

Extract  of  a letter  of  Richard  Anwyll  to  Sir  Wm. 
Maurice,  dated  17  July,  1621 — 

“ I have  noe  newes  but  that  Mr.  deane  of  Westminster 
is  made  Bushopp  of  Lincolne  and  Lord  Keep’  of  the  greate 
seale  of  England— he  tooke  his  oath  vpon  Wednesday  last : 
and  the  Bushopp  of  Bangor  is  comitted  to  the  fleete  for 
some  pr’sumptious  tenents  before  the  King  at  Greene’w’ch 
vpon  Sunday  last  was  fortnight,  his  Ma’tie  before  his 
goinge  to  progress,  reconciled  yo’er  ould  frinde  S’r  Edward 
Cooke  and  his  Ladye,  and  caused  them  to  lye  together  thgit 
night,  as  it  was  reported.” 
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HISTORY  OF  ABEKYSTRUTH.— We  often 
hear  lamentations  made  over  the  lack  of  a recognized 
Welsh  metropolis..  The  grievance  is  a purely  sentimental 
one,  at  least  at  this  late  time  of  day.  A far  more  serious 
lack,  and  one  from  which  the  national  literature  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  until  it  is  supplied,  is  that  of  enterprize  in 
the  book  trade.  Would  that  a Welsh  “ Chambers  ” would 
arise  and  publish,  in  a cheap  and  popular  form,  those 
works  of  the  writers  of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  which  have  sunk  into  unmerited  neglect,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  no  one  has  cared  to  re-publish  them. 
A score  of  such  works  might  readily  be  named  by  any  one 
at  all  conversant  with  the  Anglo- Welsh  literature  of  the 
period  named.  I shall  content  myself  at  this  time  with 
mentioning  the  exceedingly  curious  “ History  of  the 
Parish  of  Aberystruth”  (in  Monmouthshire)  as  one  of 
those  books  which  are  now  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  ought 
to  be  more  widely  known  than  by  the  few  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  copies.  To  that  select  number  of 
your  readers  who  at  present  have  the  advantage  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones’s  remarkable 
book,  I beg  to  offer  a transcript  of  the  “ circular  letter  ” 
sent  by  him  to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  with  a copy  of  his 
book : — 

Rev.  Sir,— I venture  upon  your  goodness  to  send  you  this 
printed  account  of  the  parish  of  Aberystruth,  containing,  as  I 
take  it,  a large  and  curious  account  of  that  small  part  of  the 
earth,  both  in  the  way  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity.  By  some 
vulgar  wits,  unlearned  and  incurious,  it  is  derided,  which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Solomon’s  saying,  “ Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a 
fool,  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy  words.”  But  how- 
ever faulty  it  may  be  in  some  particulars,  for  nothing  done  by 
man  in  this  world  is  without  fault,  yet  no  sober,  unprejudiced 
mind,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  anything  curious  in  his  contem- 
plations, can  despise  this  treatise,  containing  so  many  rare  dis- 
courses of  things  natural  and  spiritual  not  known  or  observed 
before.— I am,  Reverend  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ 
the  Lord,  Edmund  Jones. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  the  minister  of  “Ebenezer,” 
near  Pontypool ; and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  supernatural,  as  judged  by  the  intelligence  of 
to-day,  that  belief  was  the  cause  of  his  writing  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  interesting  books  in  the  English 
language.  It  would,  I think,  be  well  if  any  facts  connected 
with  his  life  are  recollected  by  some  of  your  readers,  that 
they  should  be  recorded,  for  little  appears  to  be  known 
of  him  at  present.  1).  J. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  STILL  EXISTING  IN 
WALES. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Richards  said,  in  his  lecture  at 
St.  Joseph’s,  Swansea,  on  the  recent  Church  Congress, 
that  the  old  faith,  or  Popery,  still  lingers  in  men’s  hearts 
and  memories,  and  that  even  now  the  people  retain  in 
Wales  many  practices  once  belonging  to  the  old  religion. 
That  this  is  so  amongst  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  but  that  such  practices 
still  exist  amongst  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  may  at  the 
first  be  questioned.  I have  long  observed  these  strange 
but  contradictory  rites  with  no  small  interest,  and  pos- 
sibly the  pointing  of  them  out  may  lead  others  to  the  same 
line  of  observation. 

I will  first  confine  myself  to  death  and  burial  rites.  We 
have  much  that  surrounds  these  events  that  must  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  times  when  the  holy  fathers  were 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  Gwylnos,  or  watchnight,  or  “Wake,”  is  still  an 
important  service  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  and  the  form  of 
procedure  varies  in  several  localities.  This  takes  place 
on  the  night  preceding  the  funeral.  The  neighbours  and 
friends  meet  about  7 p.m.  in  the  room  wherein  the  body 
has  been  laid.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  or  room  being 


covered  over  with  linen  sheets  with  laurel  leaves  pinned  on 
to  the  sheets,  two  leaves  so  placed  that  they  take  the  form 
of  the  letter  T or  a cross,  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  body 
are  placed  a lighted  candle.  In  a Nonconforming  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  borders  of  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Car- 
marthen counties,  it  was  customary  up  to  within  30  years, 
to  put  a lighted  candle  on  a plate  placed  on  the  chest  of 
the  body  during  the  Gwylnos,  whilst  placing  a plate  full 
of  salt  on  the  body  was  pretty  general  in  Montgomeryshire 
at  one  time.  When  the  friends  had  arrived  a portion  of 
Scripture  was  read  and  hymns  sung,  and  prayers  offered 
alternately  with  the  hymns  ; when,  about  9 o’clock,  after 
several  friends  had  offered  up  prayer,  the  Gwylnos  closed, 
and  the  friends  returned  to  their  several  homes.  To  bury 
without  a Gwylnos  was  considered  a mark  of  great  disres- 
pect to  the  relatives  and  to  the  departed. 

When  Anne  Griffiths  of  Dolwar  fach,  the  great  hym- 
nologist,  attended  a funeral  of  a relative  of  the  writer’s 
she  at  once  proceeded  to  the  room  where,  on  a bed,  the 
body  lay,  When  kneeling  at  the  bedside  she  offered  up  a 
long  silent  prayer.  At  the  same  funeral  the  husband  of 
the  departed  one  caused  a near  relative  to  distribute  a 
large  sum  of  money  amongst  the  poor  people  that  had 
come  to  receive  the  dole  that  was  thus  divided  previous  to 
the  “ lifting  of  the  body  otherwise  taking  the  body  from 
the  house  to  be  buried.  It  is  also  customary  to  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  to  pray,  the  body  having  been 
first  brought  from  the  room  and  placed  on  chairs,  or  on 
the  bier  at  the  door  of  the  house.  On  starting  from  the 
house  the  company  of  mourners  raise  up  their  voices  in  a 
mournful  hymn,  and  they  continue  singing  for  some 
distance  as  they  leave  the  house.  On  approaching  the 
church  another  hymn  is  sung,  until  the  body  is  borne 
near  to  the  Lych  gate,  where  the  officiating  minister 
meets  the  funeral  procession,  the  bells,  as  the  funeral 
approaches  the  church,  ringing  the  funeral  toll.  After  the 
service  is  concluded  in  the  church, . the  friends  make  an 
offering  to  the  clergyman,  this  being  made  on  a special 
table  fixed  to  the  altar  railing.  At  the  grave,  again, 
another  offering  is  made,  on  the  sexton’s  spade.  Every  one 
attending  where  the  offering  custom  prevails  is  expected 
to  uphold,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  usage,  by  contributing  his 
quota.  Formerly  on  retiring  from  the  grave,  which  had  been 
decorated  with  the  laurel  and  box  evergreens,  friends  re- 
tired to  the  village  ale-house,  sometimes  called  the  “Church 
House,”  or  “ Ty’n-y-llan,”  where  it  was  the  custom  to  drink 
the  “ funeral  ales  ” to  the  comfort  of  the  relatives  and  the 
profit  of  the  landlord,  who,  in  no  very  remote  times,  was 
commonly  the  parish  clerk.  The  first  Sunday  following 
the  burial  of  the  dead  was  called  the  “ funeral  Sunday,”  or 
the  “ second  burial  Sunday,”  when  a special  service  was 
held,  a funeral  sermon  delivered,  and  the  departed  largely 
received  the  encomiums  of  the  minister,  and  the  relatives 
were  publicly  “ prayed  for.”  At  the  close  of  the  service  I 
have  known  the  relatives  go  to  the  grave,  and  there  kneel 
for  some  time. 

Another  ceremony  of  some  peculiarity,  but  now  nearly  ob 
solete.is  Gwylio  y Corph  (watching  the  body).  This  is  simply 
the  sitting  up  all  night  in  the  room  wherein  the  body  is 
laid,  of  one  or  more  of  the  neighbours  who  volunteers  to 
do  this  duty.  And  this  is  done  each  succeeding  night  from 
death  until  burial.  Drink  at  one  time  must  have  been 
freely  supplied  to  the  Gwyliwr , or  watchman,  hence  the 
adage,  “ Hawdd  yf  a wyl  ei  wely.”  “ He  who  watches  his 
resting  place  will  drink  freely.” 

So  much  was  the  “ drink”  considered  as  part  of  the  cere- 
monies at  death  and  burial,  that  a special  drink — strong 
home-brewed  ale,  strongly  flavoured  with  spice  and  lemon 
— was  provided,  in  a special  vessel  called  a tankard. 
This  was  “ served  ” with  the  “ funeral  cakes”  just  before 
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starting  with  the  body  from  the  house.  The  Rev.  W. 
JMaddock  Williams,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  parish 
of  Llanfechain  says,  in  reference  to  this  custom,  in  descri- 
bing the  sacramental  vessels  belonging  to  the  church,  “ It 
had  long  been  the  custom  to  permit  it  (the  large  flagon)  to 
be  used  at  funerals  in  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  hand- 
ing out  to  each  of  the  attendants  on  the  occasion  the  spiced 
drink,  wine  or  ale,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a desecration 
of  the  sacred  vessel  was  peremptorily  resisted  by  the  pre- 
sent Rector  (the  Rev.  M.  Williams)  at  his  entrance  upon 
•the  incumbency,  but  not  without  his  incurring  much 
■obloquy,  and  giving  much  offence.”  (Mont:  Coll:  vol.  v.) 

Gypt. 

(To  be  continued). 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS,  1760. 

In  August,  1760,  a member  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society 
paid  a visit  to  Llandrindod,  and  wrote  an  account  thereof 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  “ He  has  come,”  he  says, 
“ in  search  of  health,  which  he  had  lost  for  years.  His 
ailment  is  a cough,  an  asthma,  and  sometimes  a costiveness, 
besides  old  age  and  a grossness  of  body,  which  are  incur- 
able.” . The  virtues  of  the  waters  have  been  treated  upon 
by  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Dr.  Diederic  Wissel  Linden, 
“a  pompous  work,  which  you  may  read  and  be  none  the 
wiser  as  to  the  use  of  the  waters.”  Till  within  the  last 
lour  or  five  years  the  wells  have  been  in  great  vogue,  and 
frequented  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  but  now 
there  is  the  novelty  of  sea  water  as  a general  purge  for  all 
distempers,  and  but  few  now  resort  to  these  waters,  though 
he  does  not  doubt  but  that  they’ll  recover  their  credit 
•when  people  have  felt  the  bad  effects  of  seawater,  which  is 
not  adapted  to  the  variety  of  cases  as  these  waters  are. 

The  wells  are  in  Radnorshire,  about  two  hours’  ride  from 
Rhaidr  Gwy.  “ One  of  the  springs  issues  out  of  a rock 
in  a small  valley  called  Cwm-y-Gop,  and  is  called  rock 
water,  and  was  drunk  time  out  of  mind  to  cure  agues,  &c., 
as  an  old  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  102  years 
old,  informed  me,  and  for  many  years  hath  been  used  to 
cure  chronical  diseases.  But  the  two  other  noted  springs 
were  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
the  wife  of  the  tenant  in  whose  lands  they  are,  and  whom 
Dr.  Delinden  in  his  book  calls  the  conductress  of  the 
waters.” 

The  old  gentleman  then  goes  into  details  of  the  use  of 
the  waters,  and  their  varied  effect  upon  himself  and  others. 
He  is  also  scientific,  has  his  microscope  with  him,  and 
tests  the  waters  from  the  crystals  left  after  evaporation, 
•&c. 

Of  the  sulphur  water  he  reports  the  taste  to  be  as  soft 
as  milk,  and  though  disagreeable  at  first  you  can  get  to 

like  it. 

The  Rock  water  is  in  two  small  springs,  one  drops  about 
sixty  in  a minute,  like  the  beat  of  the  Royal  Pendulum 
Clock,  the  other  issues  about  the  thickness  of  a quill.  “ It 
is  so  full  of  spirits  that  they  say  it  makes  some  people 
giddy  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and  a pint  of  it  will  raise  the 
spirits  of  some  people  as  if  they  had  drank  a pint  of  punch. 
The  neighbours  call  it  Brandy.” 

“ Some  mix  a little  milk  with  these  waters,  some  a little 
brandy  or  rum.  Some  warm  it  before  it  is  drank;  others 
say  the  finest  spirit  evaporates  by  warming.” 

“ The  country  is  plentiful  enough,  and  they  have 
all  manner  of  meat,  with  fowl  and  fish  in  plenty.  The 
Bread  also  is  excellent,  both  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Oat  Bread. 
Their  milk  and  butter  very  good.  Cheese  is  scarce  al- 
lowable. There  is  a public-house  just  by  the  church  at 
Llandrindod,  not  far  from  the  Wells,  for  to  entertain  the 
best  sort  of  company : a ball-room  for  the  ladies,  with  a 
Bowling  Green,  Billiard  Table,  &c.,  for  those  who  cannot 
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spend  time  better  ; a fine  country  for  shooting  and  hunting, 
and  the  rivers  Gwy  and  Geithon  produce  plenty  of  various 
kind  of  fish.  . . . The  country  people  here  speak  Eng- 

lish as  well  as  Welsh,  but  the  Welsh  is  more  natural  to 
them,  and  is  as  pure  and  correct  as  in  N.  Wales,  some  local 
words  excepted. 

“ The  above  I wrote  at  the  Wells  when  I stayed  6 days. 
The  first  day  I drank  plentifully  of  the  pumpwell,  which 
purged  me  briskly  ; the  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in 
drinking  the  sulphurious  water,  which  purged  me  very 
gently. . I drank  it  even  at  meals,  and  in  the  night  mixed 
with  milk,  and  I now  long  for  it.” 

* ‘ I am  much  better  in  health  ; my  asthma  and  cough  is 
easier.  I can  put  on  my  shoes  and  stockings,  which  I have 
not  been  able  to  do  for  six  months,  and  have  mounted  my 
horse  without  a horseblock,  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
do  this  two  years.  These  are  surprising  effects  !” 

“ During  my  stay  at  the  Wells  I found  at  a gentleman’s 
house  a printed  copy  of  a description  of  Llandrindod  Wells 
in  verse,  which  some  years  ago  had  been  handed  about 
there,  but  I could  not  find  who  the  author  was.  As  I 
have  room  on  this  sheet  I tack  it  here  to  this  letter  : — 

<:  ‘ Let  England  boast  Bath’s  crowded  springs, 
Llandrindod  happier  Cambria  sings, 

A greater  though  a modern  name 
By  [merit]  rising  into  Fame. 

Though  recent  from  the  womb  of  Time 
Mature  at  once  in  earliest  prime, 

No  Infant  state  restrained  its  power 
Conceiving  in  its  natal  hour, 

Pregnant  of  health  this  lovely  Child 
Was  born.  Reviving  Nature  smiled. 

Let  Chemists  bid  the  Furnace  glow 
Their  Panacea  to  bestow 
To  sicknes,  by  the  search  betrayed, 

While  Art  desires  the  promised  aid  ; 

To  Nature’s  kinder  power  I trust, 

To  Nature  ever  kind  and  just, 

To  Her  Llandrindod  I repair, 

And  find  a Panacea  there. 

Blest  Spring  ! Where  pale  disease  may  quaff 
New  life,  till  spleen  and  vapour  laugh, 

Till  palsyed  nerves  their  tone  resume, 

And  age  regains  the  faded  bloom. 

Of  half  the  pains  that  Life  endures, 

Sad  source  ! — a cold — this  water  cures. 

No  more  to  purging  drugs  apply, 

Which  make  it  worse  to  live  than  die. 

Ease  first,  then  health  these  fountains  give, 

And  make  it  worth  our  while  to  live. 

In  vein  for  mirth,  the  lust  for  food, 

By  these  continued  and  renewed, 

Three  streams  a different  aid  bestow. 

As  salts  from  various  minerals  flow, 

Uniting  all  that  medicine  claims, 

And  answering  Nature’s  various  aims. 

’Tis  ask’d,  disdainful,  “What  can  please 
In  such  sequestered  wilds  as  these  ? ” 

If  russet  heath,  or  verdant  vale, 

Or  mountains  that  the  skies'  assail, 

Whence  pendant  woods  the  hills  o’erlook, 

And  downward  tremble  in  the  brook, 

If  these  can  charm  the  wishful  eye, 

Llandrindod  can  all  these  supply. 

Would  you  the  bounding  steed  bestride, 

Or  drawn  in  chaise  would  idly  ride, 

No  smoother  ground  can  Landsdown  yield 
O’er  all  her  spacious  level  field. 
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The  river  guiltless  sport  affords, 

And  trout  and  grayling  heap  your  boards. 

The  ladies’  favourite  Balls  are  here, 

Here  sportsmen  chase  the  Fallow  deer, 

And ’s  board  with  dainties  graced 

Might  tire  the  glutton's  tutored  taste ; 

But  ’s  wines  are  richer  far. 

How  poor  without  its  dainties  are  ! 

“ Enough,”  methinks  the  studious  say, 

“ Enough  for  fragile,  mortal  clay  ; 

But  for  the  soul,  the  better  part, 

What  feast  is  spread  with  happier  art  ? ” 

Here  Methodist  and  clergy  preach, 

And  here  Dissenters  weekly  teach. 

We  own,  while  we  the  clergy  name, 

The  curate  here  is  somewhat  lame  ; 

But,  is  he  lame,  shall  we  for  this 
Limp  as  he  limps,  and  walk  amiss ! 

Though  faultering  in  his  steps  let  ours 
Be  constant  to  the  Church’s  hours  ; 

Here  pious  minds  who  still  have  found 
With  joy  Religion  to  abound, 

May  all  the  week  with  pleasure  hear 
That  gospel  which  they  hold  so  dear. 

Each  sect  a chapel  here  can  boa3t 
The  pride  and  joy  of  Britain’s  coast, 

Where  no  rude  chains  the  conscience  bind, 

No  Tyrants  lord  it  o’er  the  mind  ; 

Here,  here  see  two-fold  healths  await 
Each  different  age,  and  sect,  and  state. 

Come  then  and  feast  without  controul, 

At  once  the  Body  and  the  Soul.’  ” 

D.J. 

A SELF-STYLED  ESQUIRE.— In  the  present 
age  when  there  are  so  many  of  the  above  in  every  town 
and  village  of  the  land  the  subject  does  not  seem  one 
likely  to  interest  your  readers;  but  the  “Esquire”  in 
question  lived  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  before  the 
title  became  one  “ very  much  affected  by  vulgar  people.” 
We  are  told  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jan.  1809  that 
on  the  13th  of  the  previous  December  there  died  “ at 
Ludlow,  in  an  advanced  age,  that  eccentric,  original 
character,  William  Purslow,  self-titled  Esquire , well 
known  to  many  persons  besides  his  neighbours  for  having, 
some  years  ago,  so  tamed  two  hedge-hogs,  as  to  make 
them  perambulate  the  streets  with  him,  in  a degree  of 
discipline  and  subjection  which  astonished  the  beholders. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  a soldier,  and  served 
under  ‘ the  old  Cock  of  the  Rock  ’ during  its  siege  by  the 
Spaniards  (sic).  His  latter  years  have  been  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  bounties  of  his  opulent  and  benevolent 
neighbours,  &c.,  &c.,  &e.”  Esquire  Purslow  although  he 
lived  on  charity  “would  never  submit  to  receive  parochial 
relief.”  He  was  honest,  civil  and  obliging;  but  when  he 
got  drunk  was  apt  to  be  obstreperous ; and  was  often 
carried  home  on  a wheelbarrow.  He  was  “ at  heart  a man 
of  independence  of  soul;”  and  though  often  in  penury  and 
wretchedness,  always  kept  a reserved  fund  of  something 
under  £7  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Scrobbes  Byrig. 

QUERIES. 

WELSH  NEWSPAPER  IN  JERSEY.— A Welsh 
newspaper,  Dyddiadur  Gymraeg,  was  published  at  St. 
Hiliers,  Jersey,  somewhere  about  the  years  1830-40.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  heavy  newspaper  duty  was 
avoided.  The  paper  circulated  chiefly  in  South  Wales. 
I believe  for  North  Wales  there  was  also  a paper  pub- 


lished in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  also  was  entitled  to  be* 
distributed  duty  free.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  be  able 
to  tell  U3  more  about  these  papers  ? Nemo. 

THOMAS  DAVIES. — In  Notes  ancl  Queries  for 
Jan.  29, 1881,  “ M.D.K.”  gives  the  following  extract  from 
the  diary  of  “ Thomas  Davies,  who  was  evidently  an  old 
Welshman  — “Ruthin  in  ye  heart  of  ye  countie  of  Den- 
bigh is  a Castle,  having  a marquet  Towne,  & in  Wrexham 
is  ye  Rarest  Steeple  in  ye  3 Nations  & Hath  had  ye 
Fay  rest  Orgaines  in  Europe  till  ye  late  Warr  in  Charles 
ye  1st  his  Raigne,  whos  Parlement  Forsses  pulled  Him  & 
Them  downe,  with  other  Ceremoniall  Ornaments,  h 
made  ye  Blackcoates  weare  Swordis  rather  than  surplus, 
& Drum’es  were  lodged  where  Orgaines  stood,  & pikes 
instead  of  Pipes.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  who  this- 
Thomas  Davies  was,  and  whether  his  Diary  has  been  pub- 
lished? G.G. 


REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  GATE  PILLARS  (May  3,  1882.)-! 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  John  Nelson  was  so  well  known 
as  a local  artist  when  I stated  that  it  was  he  who  sculp- 
tured the  Herbert  Arms  on  the  pillar  in  Church-street, 
and  those  of  the  Corporation  on  the  pillars  in  Beatrice- 
street,  or  I would  have  further  stated  that  he  was  paid 
£13  2s.  Od.  for  executing  the  work.  He  was  a clever 
manipulator,  but  evidently  not  a heraldist.  Jarco. 

GWALLTER  MECHAIN  (Apr.  12,  1882). —tfav- 
tract  from  a letter  of  Walter  Davies's — “ Yesterday  at 
Welshpool  in  an  intended  sale  of  the  Aberbechan  Estate 
there  was  a Londoner  of  the  name  of  Smith,  by  Trade  a. 
Banker,  wishing  to  become  purchaser  of  the  Mansion 
House.  He  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  political  knowledge 
of  Mr.  David  Williams,  Author  of  ‘ Monmouthshire,’  and 
mentioned  a correspondence  between  that  Quondam  Lati- 
tudinarian  and  the  King  of  Russia.  Is  that  true?  Who 
is  D.  Wms.  ? Native  of  what  part  of  Wales?  What 
parents  ? What  education  ? Why  does  he  affect  such  a 
singularity  in  his  style  of  writing? — Walter  Davies.. 
July  27,  1801.”  D.J. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter.— The  Lords  of  the* 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  decided 
that  the  Lampeter  B.A.  degree  shall  be  accepted  as  a 
qualification  (according  to  sec.  XXXV.  of  the  “Science 
Directory”)  to  earn  payments  on  results  of  instruction  in 
science  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  without 
the  usual  examination. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  and  the  Preservation 
op  Churchyard  Memorials.— A new  society,  which  has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  proposes  to  make 
a record  of  sepulchral  memorials ; to  watch  the  work  of 
restoration  so  that  it  shall  not  involve  destruction  in  any 
parish ; to  repair  memorials  of  interest  sufficient  to 
repay  the  outlay ; and  to  stand  against  the  desecration  of 
churchyards. 

Death  op  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn.—  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  of 
Talacre  Hall,  Rhyl,  Flintshire,  died  on  Sunday  morning, 
at  his  residence  in  that  county.  Sir  Pyers,  who  was  the 
eighth  baronet  of  his  line,  was  born  in  1811,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Sir  Edward,  in  1841.  He  was  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  magistrate  for  Flintshire,  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1843.  He  was  Custos  Brevium 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  until  the  abolition  of  that 
office,  when  he  retired  with  a pension  of  £787  per  annum. 
He  married  in  1844  the  Hon.  Frances  Georgina  Fraser* 
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daughter  of  the  seventeenth  Baron  Lovat,  and  leaves  five 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  present  Baronet,  Pyers 
William,  was  born  in  1846,  and  is  a magistrate  for  Flint- 
shire. The  Mostyns  of  Talacre  are  of  the  same  lineage 
with  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn,  tracing  like  them  in  direct 
line  to  the  famous  Tudor  Trevor,  founder  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Marches  in  the  tenth  century,  and  of  identical  descent 
down  to  Richard  ap  Howel,  of  Mostyn,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  eldest  of  whose  sons,  Thomas,  became 
progenitor  of  the  Mostyn,  and  the  third,  Pyrs,  that  of 
the  Talacre  line. 

Me.  J.  Milo  Griffiths.— This  Welsh  sculptor,  who 
designed  the  Whitmore  Memorial  Drinking  Fountain, and 
its  beautiful  statue  of  Sabrina,  unveiled  last  year  at 
Bridgnorth  by  Lord  Forester,  of  Willey  Park,  has  been 
commissioned  to  visit  Norway  to  report  upon  a quarry  of 
statuary  marble  recently  discovered  on  the  Vel  Fjord, 
about  170  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Trondjhem. 
The  mineral  treasures  of  Norway  have  hitherto  been 
little  worked,  and  it  is  now  probable  that  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  resources  of  that  picturesque  country, 
whose  coast  line  is  at  least  three  thousand  miles  in  extent. 
The  Chevalier  Frolich,  who  visited  Shropshire  in  1877, 
has  several  times  especially  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  this  important  subject.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  Norway  near  Valle,  in  the  Soetersdal,  and 
nickel  in  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake 
Espedal.  The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg  are  reported  to 
be  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  one  mass  of  silver  obtained 
from  them  being  6 feet  long,  2 feet  broad,  and  8 inches 
thick.  Gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  region  of  the 
North  Cape.  Mr.  J.  Milo  Griffiths  has  completed  a fine 
life  size  statue  of  Miss  Annie  Waller  in  marble.  His  last 
work,  “The  Ancient  Woodman,”  a composition  of  great 
merit,  is  now  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


WYCHERLEY’S  CRAFT. 

Our  readers  must  not  expect  from  this  heading  the 
story  of  some  swindler  whose  double-dealing  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  annals  of  Oswestry.  The  Wycherley  we  refer 
to  is  the  old  worthy  who  in  1 624  left  to  the  Bailiffs  and 
Burgesses  a plot  of  ground,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
be  distributed,  after  the  manner  of  benefactions  in  that 
uncultivated  age,  in  doles ; the  chief  part,  in  this 
instance,  in  bread  for  the  poor,  and  the  rest  in  the  pay- 
ment of  apprenticeships. 

Readers  of  the  Osiosslry  Advertiser  will  have  noticed  a 
reference  to  “ Wycherley’s  Charity,”  in  a discussion  as  to 
“ what  to  do  with  it,”  that  arose  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council ; and  it  is  this  discussion  that  ha3  prompted 
us  to  give  Oswestrians  all  that  is  known,  which  is  little, 
about  Wycherley  and  his  gift. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  local  readers  that  a “ craft”  in 
North  Shropshire  lingo  means  a small  plot  of  grass  land, 
and  it  is  as  a “craft”  that  Wycherley’s  gift  for  the  use  of 
hi3  poor  neighbours  has  always  been  known.  We  have, 
in  a Corporation  book  only  a few  years  after  his  death  the 
following  “ Coppie  of  the  legacie  or  bequest  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Richard  wycherley  to  the  use  of  the  poore  of  the 
Towne  of  Oswestrie” : — 

Item  I geve  devise  and  bequeathe  all  that  my  Barne  and 
yard  with  the  closure  or  parcell  of  land  thereunto  belonging  & 
situat  lying  & being  in  Oswestrie  in  a street  there  called 
Bettridge  street  unto  the  Bayleffes  and  Burgesses  of  the  said 
Towne  of  Oswestrie  & their  successors  for  & to  the  use  of  the 
poore  of  oswestrie  afforesaid  12 d every  Sabbath  day  in  bread  & 
the  overplus  of  the  rent  to  place  some  poore  boy  to  some  guild 
or  craft  being  now  sett  to  Gabriel  Ed  yong’r  for  ffifftie  shillings 
per  Aun. 


Appended  to  this  “ coppie”  of  the  will  there  is  a note, 
probably  of  the  date  of  1638,  to  this  effect: — “On  the 
ellec’on  it  was  agreed  that  vjd  weeklie  be  paid  in  bread 
and  the  overplus  to  place  a poore  boy  apprentice  as  affore- 
said.” 

We  have  found  no  further  reference  to  this  plot  of 
ground  in  our  Corporation  books  until  the  year  1731,  when 
Mr.  W.  Owen  of  Porkington  was  mayor,  and  then  we  are 
told  that,  on  the  15th  of  January  that  year 

It  was  ordered  that  Peter  Jones  of  Oswestry,  sadler,  is  to 
have  a Lease  granted  him  for  seven  years  of  Witcherley’s  Craft 
paying  3li  per  annum. 

In  the  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  early  in 
this  century  we  are  told  that  by  Indenture  bearing  date 
23  Dec  , 1624,  the  premises  were,  in  consideration  of  £48, 
conveyed  to  Richard  Witcherley  by  Roger  Williams,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  “ Croft  Hugh  Lloyd.”  So  pen  and 
ink  would  render  it,  but  we  fancy  for  “ croft”  we  must 
put  “ craft”  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  When  the  Com- 
missioners made  their  report  Robert  Roberts  was  the 
tenant  and  £7  was  the  rent,  but  the  field  was  considered 
to  be  worth  £9,  and  he  was  under  notice  to  quit.  If  we 
may  trust  Cathrall,  however,  the  rent  was  only  £7  when 
he  compiled  his  history  in  1855,  and  R.  Brayne  was  the 
tenant. 

Since  that  time  the  land  has  been  sliced  for  railway  pur- 
poses, and  now  the  Town  Council  has  agreed  to  divide  it 
into  building  lots,  and  Oswestry  will  have  a new  and  (who 
knows?)  perhaps  “ Wycherley  Street.”  Jarco. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Mar.  29,  1882.) 

THE  BELLMAN  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  has  given  one  of  the  records  of 
expenses  incurred  in  making  John  Kyffin’s  (the  Bellman) 
clothes  (see  Bye-gones , Apr.  26).  It  would  appear,  by 
several  of  the  entries,  that  so  formidable  a job  was  not 
entrusted  to  one  tradesman,  but  several  were  interested  in 
the  transaction.  Here  is  a sample  when  “ Francis 
Tomkies,  Esq  , was  Mayor”  [1700-1] 
ffeb’y  11th  paid  for  the  Bellman’s  Cloath .. . 01  : 01  : 00 
18  paid  for  2 y’rds  and  a halfe  of 

Lineing  00  : 02  : 11 

,,  2 Dozen  of  buttones 00  : 00  : 08 

,,  thrid  and  tape,  att  00  : 00  : 07J 

,,  ffor  makeing 00  : 04  : 00 

,,  Lineing  for  Briches  and 

pocketts 00  : 02  : 02 

In  another  account  there  is  a charge  for  “flannenfor 
lineing”  and  in  another  an  entry  for  “dressing  and 
dyeing.” 

These  were  for  earlier  Bellmen  than  John  Jones,  referred 
to  in  Bye-goneSt  Jan.  18,  who  was  ordered  to  pound  all  stray 
pigs.  Whether  his  refractory  charges  were  too  much  for 
his  temper  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  true  it  is  that  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  on  Oct.  7,  1768,  Jones  was  fined  2/- for 
swearing,  “which  was  paid  to  the  Mayor  accordingly  in 
Court.” 

The  Bellman’s  duties  in  times  gone  by  were  various.  His 
salary  was  small ; about  12s.  6d.  a year ; but  doubtless  in 
an  age  when  provincial  newspapers  were  a rarity  his 
emoluments  were  considerable  for  one  in  his  rank  in  life. 
Whether  he  was  paid  extra  for  taking  up  swine  or  not  we 
have  no  record,  and  he  had  a still  more  unpleasant  duty 
than  “crying”  himself,  in  sometimes  making  others 
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“cry.”  As  for  instance,  take  the  following  Quarter 
Sessions  report  of  14  July,  1775  : — 

Order’d  that  Ann  Jones  this  day  convicted  of  ffelony  be 
taken  from  hence  to  the  Gate  Prison  and  there  stripped 
naked  to  the  waist  and  whipped  by  John  Rogers,  bell- 
man. 

The  Bellman,  or  his  wife,  as  early  as  1737  (according  to 
the  Murringer’s  Account  Book)  had  to  cleanse  the  Gates 
after  fairs  ; and  the  Exchequer  ; clean  the  “ Bull  Rope,” 
&c.,  &c..  so  no  doubt  he  picked  up  a goodly  sum  by  these 
“ unconsidered  trifles.”  Jarco. 


PUBLIC  HOUSES  IN  OSWESTRY.— Between 
the  years  1773  and  1788  there  were  the  following  public 
houses  in  Oswestry,  that  have  either  changed  their  names 
or  ceased  to  exist Cross  Keys,  and  Star,  in  Willow- 
street  Ward  ; Golden  Heart,  and  Pidgeons,  in  Bailey- 
street  Ward  ; White  Lion,  in  Leg-street  Ward ; Crow,  in 
Church-street  Ward ; Trumpet,  in  Cross-street  Ward. 
There  was  also,  in  1782,  a “Coffee  House”  in  Bailey- 
street  Ward.  Jarco. 


SHREWSBURY  WATER  SUPPLY.— In  the 
autumn  of  1800  so  thankful  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury  to  the  man  Hanley,  who  so  successfully 
managed  their  water-works  during  an  exceptionally  dry 
season  they  had  just  gone  through,  that  one  of  the  papers 
suggested  that  when  he  next  collected  the  quarterly  water- 
rent,  the  people  he  called  on  should  “ make  him  a hand- 
some acknowledgment  for  his  care  and  assiduity.”  But 
for  all  this  it  does  not  appear  that  the  authorities  were 
satisfied,  for  on  Dec.  10,  1800,  the  Corporation  issued  a 
notice,  signed  “ Loxdale,  Town  Clerk,”  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  were  desirous  of  enlarging  the  supply  of 
water,  from  Brockwell  Springs,  about  one  mile  and  a half 
south  west  of  the  town,  and  they  offered  a premium  of 
£30  to  the  person  who  should,  in  their  judgment,  point 
out  an  eligible  method  of  conveying  1,900  gallons  per  hour, 
and  of  “ distributing  the  same  in  most  convenient,  corn- 
pleat,  and  economical  manner,”  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Scrobbes  Byrig. 


THE  WAITHMAN  OBELISK. —On  Tuesday, 
June  25,  1833,  the  commencement  of  an  obelisk  in  honour 
of  this  busy  London  Welshman  took  place.  The  papers  of 
the  time  say  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Alderman 
Harmer  and  his  two  deputies  (Blackett  and  Tickner),  and 
the  Committee  of  Management,  attended  by  the  architect 
and  secretary  of  the  Hayton  Granite  Company,  by  whom 
it  was  constructed.  A pair  of  immense  speers,  fifty  feet 
in  height,  were  elevated  over  the  spot,  and  the  stone  (a 
cube  of  Hayton  granite,  and  which  forms  the  lower  step) 
was  suspended  by  the  tackle  blocks  and  falls.  The  aider- 
man  deposited  the  bottle  in  a cavity  formed  in  the  lower 
foundation-stone,  which  was  a block  of  Hayton  granite, 
eight  feet  square  and  two  feet  thick.  The  mortar  wa3  then 
spread,  and  the  stone  deposited  in  its  place,  the  alderman 
assisting,  as  i3  usual  in  such  ceremonies.  The  entire 
structure  is  near  thirty  feet  high,  and  consists  but  of  five 
blocks  of  granite— namely,  the  lower  and  upper  steps,  the 
die  on  which  is  the  inscription,  the  cap  stone,  and  the 
obelisk,  which  is  nearly  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  whole 
design  is  Egyptian  and  sepulchral,  consisting  of  inclined 
lines  similar  to  the  obelisk,  and  levelled  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  cap  stone  is  formed  of  the  deep  Egyptian 
cavetto  and  torus,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  globular 
bosses,  sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  of  the  deceased  alderman.  On  the  die  of  the  pedestal 
is  inscribed,  in  deep  sunk  Norman  letters,  “ Erected  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Waithman,  by  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  1833.”  The  inscription  is  engraved  on  a 


sheet  of  hardened  milled  lead,  and  deposited,  with  a portrait 
of  the  deceased  alderman,  and  a list  of  the  subscribers  (all 
of  whom  were  limited  to  a guinea  each)  in  an  hermetically 
sealed  bottle.  Griffin. 


QUERIES. 

LLANGADFAN  TO  WNSH IPS.— Amongst  these 
are  Moelfeliarth=the  Hill  of  the  Honeyed  Ridge ; Blowty 
= the  Flour  House;  and  Bryngwaeddan=the  Squeaker’s 
Hill.  Whence  the  probable  origin  of  these  names  ? 

M.C. 

ECHOES  IN  WALES.— In  Chambers  s Miscellany 
vol.  9,  article  “Natural  Magic,”  there  is  a short  chapter 
about  “Echoes,”  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
“ Sir  John  Herschel  mentions  a curious  echo  as  produced 
by  the  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits  in 
Wales.  The  sound  of  a blow  of  a hammer  on  one  of  the 
main  piers,  is  returned  in  succession  from  each  of  the  cross 
beams  which  support  the  roadway,  and  from  the  opposite 
pier,  at  a distance  of  576  feet ; and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
sound  is  many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and  the 
roadway,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  five  seconds.’^ 
Where  must  the  pier  be  struck  to  produce  this  echo,  and 
do  tourists  ever  test  it  ? North. 


REPLIES. 

RALPH  MARSHALL  (Apr.  26,1882). — In  a notice 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  last  paper  on  Oswestry  Corpo- 
ration history  (see  Reprint  of  Bye-gones , Apr.  26).  I gave 
the  armorial  bearings  on  the  letters  written  in  1673-4  from 
Ralph  Marshall,  in  London,  to  Richard  Pope,  in  Oswestry ; 
with  a view  to  affording  a clue  to  his  identity.  In  look- 
ing over  the  Indenture  of  a Lease  from  the  Earl  of  Craven 
(then  lord  of  Oswestry)  to  Roger  Greene,  of  the  Tolls  of 
Corn  in  the  Oswestry  market,  I find  it  attested  by  Ralph 
Marshall  and  Robert  Marshall.  The  date  of  this  is  1682. 
Mr.  Greene  was  appointed  Town  Clerk  a few  years  later.. 
The  correspondence  between  Marshall  and  Pope  (touching 
the  granting  of  the  Charter  to  Oswestry)  is  only  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Shrop  : Arch  : Society.  It  may  be  well  some  day  to  give 
it  in  full  in  Bye-gones.  In  a Trial  about  the  Oswestry  Tolls 
which  came  off  in  1819,  reference  was  made  to  Ralph  Mar- 
shall, as  probably  the  “ agent  to  the  Estate  ” for  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  in  1685.  Whoever  he  was  he  “ bore  arms.”" 

Jarco. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Pierce,  presented  by  public  sub- 
scription, has  been  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Den- 
bigh, close  to  that  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Denbigh 
Quarter  Sessions,  Mr.  Hughes  of  Ystrad. 

Afine  otter,  which  was  lately  caught  alive  in  the  Camlad, 
near  Churchstoke,  by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  Broadway,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  London,  and  arrived  last  week  at  Regent’s  Park. 

Eastham  Church,  Cheshire,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  re-opened  after 
renovation,  on  Saturday.  In  these  days,  when  domestic 
servants  are  forever  “ getting  new  places,”  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  churchyard  there  are  two  gravestones,  one  to 
the  memory  of  John  Linford,  who  was  a servant  in  the 
Stanley  family  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  who  died 
in  1831,  aged  ninety-three  ; and  the  other  to  the  memory 
of  Margaret  Turnbull,  who  was  a servant  in  the  same 
family  for  sixty  years,  aud  who  died  in  1837  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one. 
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The  members  of  the  Chester  Natural  Science  Society 
held  their  first  excursion  this  season,  last  week,  when  they 
visited  Ewloe  Castle.  An  interesting  paper  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Castle,  which,  it  has  been  recently  ascertained 
from  an  entry  in  the  Chester  Recognizance  Rolls  in  the 
Record  Office,  was  founded  by  “ Thlewelyn,  son  of  Griff, 
son  of  Thlewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales”  was  read  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Flint,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor. — Ewloe  Wood 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  flower  of  Henry  IPs. 
army  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

The  parish  church  of  Neen  Savage  was  re-opened  after 
restoration  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Thos.  Gordon  of  London, 
was  the  architect.  By  the  removal  of  a gallery  at  the 
west  end  a Norman  arch  has  been  exposed  to  view.  The 
windows  are  late  Norman  and  late  perpendicular.  The 
porch  which  is  of  decorated  period  has  been  restored.  The 
spire,  which  was  destroyed  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  not 
been  rebuilt.  The  work  of  restoration  cost  altogether 
£1,230.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  the  sermon  at  the  re-opening  services  was 
preached  by  the  Vicar’s  brother,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Burd  of 
Cleaton. 

On  Thursday  the  Queen  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  Mr.  John  Jones  Jenkins,  M.P.  for  Carmarthen, 
and  ex-Mayor  of  Swansea,  in  consideration  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  visit 
to  Swansea  in  October  last.  He  was  presented  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Home  Secretary.  The  new.  knight  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Jenkin  Jenkins  of  Morriston,  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  was  born  in  1835.  He  is  a manufacturer  at 
Swansea,  of  which  borough  he  has  been  thrice  mayor — 
namely,  in  1869-70,  in  1879  80,  and  again  in  1880  81.  He 
is  also  a magistrate  for  and  an  alderman  of  Swansea,  and 
a magistrate  for  Glamorganshire.  Having  unsuccessfully 
contested  Carmarthen  at  the  last  general  election,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  early  in  the  present  year  for  that 
constituency,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  accepted 
a County  Court  Judgeship. 

Jl,eatlt  of  Jftr.  (Eharl£0  JEittshall. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer,  May  24,  1882.) 

Many  of  our  readers  in  Oswestry  and  elsewhere  will 
share  the  keen  regret  which  we  feel  in  announcing  that 
Mr.  Charles  Minshall  died  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  his 
residence,  Wilmot  Crofc,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-seven.  Mr.  Minshall’s  health  began  to  fail  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  and  during  that  period  he  had  often  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  well-known 
legal  firm  of  Minshalls  and  Parry- Jones,  of  which,  after 
the  retirement  of  his  eldest  brother,  Alderman  Minshall, 
he  was  the  senior  partner.  Many  months  were  spent  in 
travelling  and  resting  at  various  places  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  after  some  of  these  journeys  Mr.  Minshall  re- 
turned home  with  an  appearance  of  renewed  strength 
which  inspired  fresh  hope  in  the  minds  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, more  serious  symptoms  set  in,  and  when,  after  a 
visit  to  Llandudno,  Mr.  Minshall  came  back  three  weeks  ago 
to  Oswestry,  the  most  anxious  fears  were  entertained  lest 
his.  life  should  not  be  prolonged.  Too  soon  it  became 
plain  that  those  fears  were  to  be  realized.  Mr.  Minshall 
was  able  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  in  the  bright  sunshine 
od  Friday  week,  but  after  this  his  powers  failed  rapidly, 
though  the  end  was  somewhat  sudden.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  he  passed  peacefully  away,  with  words  on  his 
lips  which,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  expressed  with 
touching  fidelity  the  spirit  of  his  life.  A few  moments 


before  the  end  came,  the  friends  around  his  bed  saw  his 
lips  move,  and  heard  the  words  indistinctly  articulated — 
“ I don’t  want  any  parade,  but  put  on  my  stone  ‘ God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a sinner.’  ” 

In  public  life,  especially  of  late  years,  Mr.  Minshall 
was  little  known,  for  he  shrank  from  it  with  a sensitive- 
ness which  all  his  friends  deplored,  because  they  knew 
how  it  deprived  the  movements  of  his  native  town,  and 
the  wider  movements  in  which  he  took  a lively  interest, 
of  a bright  intelligence  and  an  invigorating  influence 
which  would  have  been  always  used  for  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  purposes.  Those  of  our  readers  who  can 
remember  the  rare  occasions  when  Mr.  Minshall  could  be 
persuaded  to  appear  on  a platform  must  have  been  struck 
by  his  singular  capacity  for  public  speaking.  He  had  the 
qualities  that  make  an  orator,  though  he  used  them  so 
seldom  that  his  happiest  efforts  fell  probably  far  below 
the  real  measure  of  his  powers.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
he  fairly  surprised  even  his  friends  by  the  combination  of 
well-reasoned  argument  and  happy  retort,  alternated  with 
passages  of  ardent  eloquence,  with  which  he  met  his 
opponents  5 for,  singular  to  say,  it  was  when  he 
was  roused  by  controversy  that  Mr.  Minshall 
appeared  at  his  best,  and  the  perfect  courtesy  of 
his  nature  did.  not  prevent  him  from  exposing, 
in  the  most  effective  way,  the  weak  places  in  the  attacks 
of  his  antagonists.  The  qualities  that  would  have  given 
Mr.  Minshall  a foremost  place  in  public  life  if  he  had 
chosen  to  take.it  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  early  days 
of  his  professional  career,  when  he  occasionally  appeared 
in  Court,  and,  although  it  was  a severe  trial  to  his  sensi- 
tiveness, always  made  an  excellent  advocate. 

In  quieter  ways  Mr.  Minshall  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  abilities,  to  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  In  him  the 
young  especially  found  one  who  was  ready,  at  some  cost  to 
himself  to  befriend  them,  both  by  extending  to  them  his 
hospitality,  and  by  providing  in  more  general  ways  for 
their  welfare ; and  there  must  be  many  who  owe 
much  of  their  happiness  and  success  in  life  to  his 
active  help,  and  still  more  valuable  influence.  For,  above 
most  men,  he  was  qualified  to  lead  and  stimulate  the 
young.  Of  a devout  spirit,  which  held  fast  to  the  primal 
principles  of  Christianity,  he  was  free  from  the  narrowness 
of  soul  which  so  often  robs  religion  of  all  its  attractive- 
ness and  almost  all  its  value.  Goodness  everywhere, 
whether  within  the  limits  of  his  own  wide  creed  or  beyond 
them,  ever  found  with  him  an  eager  welcome  ; and  he  was 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  and  feeling  from  those  who 
seem  to  regret,  and  often  seek  to  minimise,  the  beautiful 
manifestations  of  human  nature  which  sometimes  meet  us 
when  they  are  least  expected — a harvest  gathered  where, 
to  human  eyes,  no  seed  is  sown.  A sturdy  Nonconfor- 
mist in  his  own  beliefs,  Mr.  Minshall  belonged  to  the 
Church  universal,  which  accepts  no  limitations  of  creed, 
but  gathers  in  all,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  whose 
minds  are  set  on  being  and  doing  good  ; and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  now  that  he  collected  about  him  for 
many  years  a number  of  boys  and  young  men,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sunday  School  of  Christ  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a deacon  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  suppor- 
ters. Working  in  other  fields  for  the  same  objects,  Mr. 
Minshall  was  one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  Oswestry 
Young  Men’s  Improvement  Society,  the  precursor  of  the 
Oswestry  Institute,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
intention  to  establish  the  latter,  which  had  been  cherished 
for  some  time,  was  at  last  carried  into  effect.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  popular  education,  a liberal  supporter  of 
the  British  School,  when  the  school  existed,  and  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  School  Board,  when  Mr.  Forster’s  Act 
was  brought  into  operation  at  Oswestry.  Of  his  kindness 
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to  the  poor,  many  of  his  neighbours  can  speak  with  the 
eloquence  of  heartfelt  gratitude. 

In  politics  Mr.  Minshall  was  a pronounced  Liberal, 
and  he  conducted  the  contest  in  North  Shropshire 
when  the  late  Mr.  Jebb  contested  the  constituency 
in  1868.  In  municipal  matters  he  took  little 
part.  He  was  for  a time  a member  of  the  Council,  being 
elected  in  1857,  but  public  life  was  so  distasteful  to  him, 
that,  unfortunately  for  the  town,  he  withdrew  in  1865.  In 
1847,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.W.  Whitridge  Roberts 
and  the  late  Mr.  Sabine,  sen.,  he  contributed  to  a local 
magazine  called  Oswald's  Well>  and,  at  long  intervals, 
communications  from  his  pen,  always  well-written  and 
always  welcome,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  ; 
but  as  a rule  he  wrote,  as  he  spoke,  but  little  for  the  public 
use.  In  private  life,  before  ill-health  had  enfeebled  him, 
he  was  an  excellent  companion,  with,  at  times,  a fund  of 
innocent  gaiety  which  charmed  and  delighted  the  circle 
of  his  friends.  Of  his  domestic  life  we  may  say  little 
more  than  this ; of  the  irreparable  loss  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  inner  circle  of  his  relations,  we  cannot  speak  ; 
but  all  who  knew  Mr.  Minshall  with  any  degree  of 
intimacy  will  feel  that  a man  of  rare  graces  of  character, 
of  an  unflinching  integrity,  and  of  capacities  which  never 
found  their  full  fruition,  has  passed  from  earth,  and  left  a 
grateful  memory  which  no  lapse  of  years  can  wear  away. 


MAY  31,  1882. 

NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(May  24,  1882.) 

A MAYOR  COMMITTING  MURDER  ! 

It  i3  not  often  that  we  hear  of  chief- magistrates  offend- 
ing against  the  laws  they  were  sworn  to  enforce;  but 
Oswestry  once  possessed  a twice-elected  Mayor  who  (of 
course  during  his  second  term  of  office)  committed  murder, 
and  hrd  to  flee  from  justice  ! The  minutes  preserved  in  our 
Corporation  Records  are  very  scanty,  and  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 
The  Mayor  in  question  was  Mr.  John  Davies,  who  first 
served  the  office  in  1706-7 ; and  again  in  1714-15.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  record  preserved  thatinformsus  of  his  crime: — 
Whereas  John  Davies,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  by 
the  Coroner’s  Inquest  found  guilty  of  Murder  and  Felony 
upon  the  body  of  Richard  Evans  the  younger  of  Whit- 
tington deceased  and  hath  fled  for  the  same 
Wee  the  Aldermen  and  Com’on  Councilmenof  the  Town 
and  Borough  of  Oswestrey  in  the  said  County  of  Salop  at 
an  Assembly  by  vs  held  Within  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
Borough  Doe  hereby  by  vertue  of  our  Charter  Dis- 
franchize the  said  John  Davies  from  being  Maior  Aider- 
man  & Com’on  Councilman  of  the  said  Borough.  Wit- 
ness our  hands  the  thirteenth  day  of  September  in  the 
second  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraighn  Lord 
George  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  ffrance 
and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  theffaith,  &c.  ano’  d’m  1715 
Rich’d  Pope  R.  Green 

R.  Maurice  John  Price 

Ro  : Green,  junior  Rich.  Jones 

Town  Clerke  Thos.  Tomkies 

George  Edwards 
Owen  Hughes 
Robert  Skye 
John  Moody 
Richard  Payne 
Thos.  Edwards 
Tho.  Warter 
John  Pritchard 


Amongst  the  foregoing  names  Pope  was  an  alderman,  and 
had  been  (the  first)  mayor  in  1673-4  ; Green  was  mayor  in 
1703  and  1713;  R.  Jones  was  mayor  1711 ; Tomkies  1708; 
G.  Edwards  1716  ; Owen  Hughes  1718 ; R.  Payne  1721 ; 
T.  Edwards  1719;  T.  Warter  1714;  John  Price  1693  and 
1710. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  was  the  fate  of  Davies  ? 
If  we  may  trust  the  record  preserved  of  the  inscriptions 
found  on  grave  stones  on  the  floor  of  the  Old  Church  when 
it  was  restored,  Davies  must  have  returned  to  Oswestry, 
for  on  one  of  them  it  was  stated  that  “here  lyeth  the  body 
of  John  Davies,  alderman,  who  was  interred  June  y’e  2nd, 
1738,  aged  68.”  There  was  no  other  John  Davies,  aider- 
man,  and  if  this  was  the  same  man  he  certainly  never  acted 
as  alderman  after  he  was  “disfranchised.”  Jarco. 

WELSH  HARPERS. — In  a list  of  subscribers  pre- 
fixed to  a collection  of  Welsh  Airs  published  at  Dublin 
(n.d.)*  for  Richard  Roberts,  Harper,  of  Carnarvon,  the 
following  names  occur,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  Bye-gones  : — Edward  Jones,  Llangollen,  Griffith  Owen, 
Towyn,  R.  Pugh,  Dolgelley,  R.  Rowlands,  Llanarmon-in- 
Yale,  John  Williams,  Llanllechid,  Edward  Williams, 
Bangor.  Nemo. 

*But  subsequent  to  1828,  as  on  p.  40  is  a reference  to 
the  Silver  Harp  won  at  Wrexham  in  1820,  and  the  gold 
at  Denbigh  in  1828. 

LEWIS  MORRIS  CORRESPONDENCE.— From 
a book  of  Letters  some  original  and  some  copies  which 
belonged  to  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.  The  following  from 
Edward  Richards,  Schoolmaster,  to  Lewis  Morris,  are 
headed  “ Extracts.”  The  more  interesting  portions  only 
are  given  : — 

“ Ystradmurig  IS  Aug.  1759.  I escaped  unhurt  from 
the  great  battle  of  Ystradmoerig,  of  which  that  of  the 
Gododin  was  but  a faint  resemblance.  And  it  was  no 
sooner  over  but  another  like  the  spawn  of  a Hydra  would 
immediately  have  raged  with  greater  fury  had  not  some 
neighbours  with  myself  interposed  and  prevented  the  fray. 
Great  indeed  was  my  fright  & Fatigue  for  I trembled 
for  the  very  foundations  of  our  Castle,  and  I don’t  yet 
know  whether  I am  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  living  or 
the  dead.  You  are  a Quack  of  some  skill : I wish  you 
would  step  here  and  determine  whether  I am  not  in  duty 
bound  to  retire  peacefully  to  my  grave,  or  have  yet  some 
small  right  to  partake  of  the  plentiful  harvest  ? I doubt 
you  will  pass  Judgment  upon  me  out  of  Horace  ‘Edisti 
satis  atqi  bibisti  Tempus  abiri  tibi.’  The  name  of  Horace 
turns  my  thoughts  upon  the  poets  ! Did  you  hear  that 
Hugh  Jones  is  now  printing  off  at  Shrewsbury  your  Sir 
Gronow’s  works  William  Wynne’s  and  some  others  ? And 
hath  his  testimonial  been  signed  at  Kadair  Idris  ? This 
information  though  late  may  possibly  prevent  murder.” 

“ Ystrad  Meurig,  Wednesday  morning  [date  apparently 
Jan.  1760]  Our  Carnival  (as  you  call  it)  is  over,  but  I 
don’t  know  when  mj7  head  will  be  fit  for  anything  but 
sleep,  and  I cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a description 
of  the  noise  and  hurry  I have  been  in  these  two  days, 
amongst  some  hundreds  of  unhappy  mortals  cursing, swear- 
ing, fighting  &c.  To  see  them  would  have  discouraged 
Orpheus  or  Peter  the  Great  from  attemting  reformation 
and  order.  I fancy  nothing  has  been  like  it  since  the  un- 
happy day  that  my  great-great-grandfather  lost  his  life  in 
defence  of  Ystrad  Meurig  Castle  ; but  this  is  inferno  dum 
renovari  dolorem — Virgil.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  I was 
severely  handled  by  your  friend  Mr.  John  Hughes,  and  if 
my  head  had  been  good  for  anything  he  would  have  taken 
it  away  with  him.  I wonder  people  can  be  so  ungenerous 
as  to  attack  a dead  man— and  will  you  not  in  your  next 
letter  prove  that  I saw  no  fair,  no  fighting,  no  Mr. 
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Hughes  ? Who  can  deny  the  transmigration  of  souls  ? 
A cywydd  or  two  from  Gronow  in  modern  Welsh  would 
make  me  a convert.  I think  I see  pretty  plain  where 
Swift  and  Pope’s  are  lodged;  and  the  poor  Almanack  maker 
has  no  better  vehicle  than  a modern  pedagogue.” 

“ Y.  M.  Tuesday.  I have  fifty  boys  to  take  care  of  and 
I cannot  pretend  to  argue  with  a man  who  has  more  time 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  How  can  you  be  so 
long-winded  ? I thought  you  were  almost  every  moment 
out  of  breath  when  at  Y.  Meurig.  Was  Mr.  Lloyd  or 
Mr.  Hughes  at  your  elbow  to  prompt  you  ? or  is  it  the 
effect  of  old  age  ? ” 

“ Y.  M.  Thursday  morning.  The  canvassing  is  now 
over  and  William  Griffiths  within  fair  accounts  : but  I am 
heartily  sorry  you  must  be  at  so  great  a loss,  when  those 
that  be  only  gainers  of  it  are  so  ungratefully  inquisitive 
about  trifles.  I don’t  know  what  to  say  of  myself ; I 
doubt  I must  be  ranked  amongst  the  dead  men,  especially 
if  worthless  men  must  be  so  deemed — as  I trust  they 
ought— but  of  this  I have  no  time.” 

Copy  of  an  original  letter 

“ London,  Janry  29,  1765.  Sir,  Last  Spring  I published 
Proposals  for  a new  edition  of  Howland’s  Antiqua  on 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey  in  4to  but  notwithstanding  my  having 
advertised  largely  I have  not  met  with  the  success  I 
expected,  and  have  reason  to  believe  I shall  be  considerably 
out  of  pocket  for  some  years.  But  having  proceeded  so 
far  I am  under  a necessity  of  going  on  not  only  to  refund 
what  I have  already  expended  but  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments with  the  few  that  have  subscribed.  I proposed  to 
print  it  on  a good  paper  and  letter,  and  to  have  the 
pictures  engraved  by  the  best  hands.  At  the  same  time  I 
had  a view  to  such  noted  remarks  &c  as  were  either  curious 
or  useful.  In  my  enquiries  for  this  purpose  the  Rev.  D. 
Owen  strongly  recommended  some  of  your  productions  on 
the  subject,  and  having  got  a direction  from  your  sister’s 
I beg  leave  to  request  your  answer,  and  will  readily  com- 
ply with  such  terms  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will  permit 
for  I shall  print  only  a small  number,  and  as  I said  before 
the  sale  of  them  uncertain.  For  which  reason  I would  the 
more  readily  accept  of  your  conditions  were  you  to  take  a 
certain  Number  of  Books  at  the  price  to  be  paid  by  Sub- 
scribers. I shall  wait  your  answer  before  I proceed 
further.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  J.  Knox,  Book- 
seller in  the  Strand.”  “Lewis  Morris, Esq, at  Penbryn,Nr, 
Aberystwyth.”  D.J. 

QUERIES. 

BRYN-Y-PLENTYN.— Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  writing 
to  the  Oswestry  Advertizer,  May  10, 1882,  says  that  the  Big 
House  at  Whittington,  depicted  in  the  current  number  of 
CasselVs  Magazine,  is  properly  called  Bryn-y-Plentyn, — 
“Child’s  Bank,”  or  “ Bank  of  the  Children,”  and  be  asks 
whether  it  has  “anything  to  do  with  Babbin’s  Wood?” 
The  query  is  worth  recording  in  Bye-gones,  I think,  from 
which  it  will  be  reprinted  in  book  form.  Argus. 

POTATOES  AND  RHEUMATISM.— Did  any 
reader  of  Bye-gones  ever  hear  of  .the  following  specific  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  ? namely  To  take  two  medium 
sized  potatoes,  wash  them  clean,  and  place  one  in  each 
trousers  pocket,  and  carry  them  till  they  get  quite  hard  ; 
then  change  them,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  I suppose.  I 
ask  the  question,  because,  I,  this  very  evening  (April  13) 
casually  entered  into  conversation  with  a gentleman  in 
London.  The  topic  was  the  weather,  and  how  wet  it  had  | 
been  to-day.  Ah  ! said  he,  it  is  a funny  thing,  but  I suffer 
from  rheumatism,  or  rather  did,  and  I used  to  feel  ail  right 
on  wet  weather,  like  We  have  had  to-day,  but  I suffered 


grievously  on  fine  weather  until  I was  recommended  to 
have  a potato  in  each  trousers  pocket.  Here  they  are, 
said  he,  producing  one  in  each  hand.  If  he  had  not 
said  they  were  potatoes,  I should  not  have  recognized 
them  as  such,  as,  on  handling  them,  they  felt  as 
hard  as  pieces  of  wood,  and  looked  like  pieces  of 
mahogany.  I smiled  when  the  gentleman  said,  Oh  ! I 
dare  say  you  don’t  believe  it  ? Neither  did  I,  but  they 
have  cured  me.  I can’t  tell  you  why.  How  long  have  I 
worn  these  ? Oh ! about  three  months.  When  shall  I 
change  them  ? Why,  in  another  month  or  two.  I was 
retailing  this  conversation  to  my  wife,  who  is  a Mont- 
gomeryshire lady,  when  she  affected  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  my  not  having  heard  of  this  specific  before,  as  she  had 
frequently  heard  old  folks  speak  of  it  in  the  county,  and  had 
heard  an  elderly  lady  who  also  had  used  them  for  the 
same  purpose  (she  at  any  rate,  I thought,  could  not  have 
worn  them  in  her  trousers  pocket),  try  and  persuade  my 
wife’s  mother  to  make  the  experiment,  but  that  good  lady 
declined.  The  fact  of  this  “ charm  ” being  known  in  the 
county  of  Montgomer3'  is  why  I ask  does  any  one  of  your 
correspondents  know  anything  about  it.  Doubter. 

REPLIES. 

A MONTGOMERYSHIRE  QUACK  DOCTOR 
(May  3,  1882). — If  Jones  of  Llangadvan  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Stafford  Pryse,  the  Shrewsbury  printer,  it  must 
have  been  between  the  years  1758  and  1798.  Pryse  became 
connected  with  one  of  the  Guilds  of  Salop  during  the  former 
year,  and  the  business  wa3  conducted  by  “Mrs.  Pryse, 
bookseller,  Shrewsbury  ” in  the  latter. 

Scrobbes  Byrig. 

A WELSH  WOOD  ENGRAVER  (May  3,  1882). 
In  reply  to  “ D.  J.,”  the  reason  why  the  aitist  in  question 
was  not  named  in  Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen  would  be 
that  he  was  alive  in  1852,  when  the  last  part  of  that  work 
was  issued.  He  was  well  known  in  most  parts  of  North 
Wales  as  “ Hughes  y Limner.”  The  views  in  the  Beauties 
of  Cambria , 60  in  number,  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  engraved 
at  a farm  house  between  Conwaj'  and  Llanrwst,  in  the 
Vale  of  Conway,  and  his  eyesight  was  much  injured  in 
consequence.  He  also  excelled  in  Portrait  and  Landscape 
Painting  in  Oil,  and  was  clever  at  Water  Colour  and 
Pencil  Drawings ; there  are  many  good  sized  portraits  in 
oil  by  him  throughout  the  country,  notably  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  David  Williams  of  Castle  Deudraeth,  and  a large 
comical  sketch  of  well-known  gentry  of  Pwllheli  and 
Lleyn,  who  were  on  board  the  first  steamer  that  went  from 
Pwllheli  to  Aberystwyth.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and 
the  sea  rough,  and  they  were  all  sea  sick,  and  he  depicted 
them  well  in  that  character.  This  picture  is  now,  I be- 
lieve, at  Castle  Deudraeth.  I knew  him  well  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life ; he  was  a very  congenial  and  witty 
character.  He  made  for  me  several  original  pencil  drawings, 
which  I afterwards  published  in  lithography.  He  was  also 
well  versed  in  Welsh  literature,  and  issued  some  periodical 
publications,  and  translated  into  English  a volume  of  his 
father-in-law’s  sermons  (Charles  of  Carmarthen). 

Wrexham.  W.P. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  question  which  many  people  have  asked  in  reference 
to  the  famous  Griffith’s  valuation — “ Who  was  Griffith  ?” 
has  been  answered  by  a contemporary,  who  says  that  he 
was  a native  of  Anglesey,  and  for  several  years  managed  the 
estate  of  Parciau.  While  living  in  Anglesey  he  invented 
various  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery.  He 
afterwards  married  a wealthy  Irish  lady,  and  was  knighted 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  valua- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Waller,  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aber- 
ystwyth, who  ably  edited  the  College  Magazine,  has  been 
appointed  sub-editor  of  the  Northern  Whig , Belfast. 

A contemporary  announces  the  death  of  Emily  Octavia 
Pryce,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  and 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pryce,  M.A.,  formerly  incumbent  of 
Glanogwen,  Carnarvonshire.  Inheriting  the  intellectual 
activity  of  her  father,  Mrs.  Pryce  at  one  time  took  great 
interest  in  British  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology,  and  pre- 
pared with  a view  to  publication  a history  of  the  “ Black 
Letter  Saints.”  The  “Life  of  S.  Garmon”  appeared  in 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  and  was  so  favourably 
received  that  it  was  reprinted  in  a separate  form. 

The  Welcome , a magazine  we  have  not  seen  for  some  time, 
hat  again  found  its  way  to  our  editorial  table.  The  special 
feature  of  interest  in  the  part  to  our  readers  will  be  the 
ortrait  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  which  is  accompanied 
y the  address  of  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  at  the 
funeral.  To  this  the  editor  adds  a few  remarks  on  Sir 
Hugh’s  career ; especially  on  the  good  which  he  did 
amongst  the  London  cabmen.  The  portrait  is  a well- 
executed  copy  of  the  photograph  that  was  sent  to  friends 
on  the  memorial  card  after  the  worthy  knight’s  funeral. 

The  Red  Dragon  for  June  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
notice.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  call  attention  to  odd  num- 
bers, but  as  this  is  a new  venture  published  in  Wales  and 
appealing  to  Welshmen,  we  make  an  exception.  By  the 
way  we  wish  it  did  appeal  to  Welshmen  more  decisively. 
As  jit  is,  more  than  half  the  part  might  as  well  have 
appeared  under  the  banner  of  St.  George  and  his  Dragon, 
as  the  Red  Dragon  of  Wales  ; and  this  large  half  includes 
chapters  of  a stock  novel,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  as 
padding  for  newspapers.  Things  will,  no  doubt,  right 
themselves  in  time,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins,  who  edits  the  magazine,  will  throw  off  the 
English  verbiage,  and  give  us  more  of  what  we  expect  in 
a national  magazine  of  Wales.  What  we  may  call  the 
legitimate  contents  of  the  number  include  an  interesting 
paper  on  “ Some  Curious  Welsh  Tenures,”  in  which 
references  are  made  to  Whittington  and  Conway  Castles ; 
a practical  paper  “ On  the  Sliding  Scale”  in  connection 
with  the  Welsh  Coal  trade  ; “ Welsh  Character  Sketches 
— The  Collier”  ; “ Notable  Men  of  Wales — Mr.Menelaus,” 
with  a portrait;  and  a paper  on  “Monmouthshire 
Apparitions,”  founded  on  an  old  work  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Jones,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Aberystwith, 
a Monmouthshire  village.  In  this  paper  reference  is  made 
to  “ fairies  that  have  appeared  in  all  the  counties  of  Wales 
except  Flintshire.”  Is  the  air  of  Flintshire  uncongenial  to 
fairy-life  ? There  are  also  chapters  on  Welsh  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  Welsh  Colleges,  and  a couple  of  pages — 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  Magazines, — with  jokes 
of  the  month.  One  of  these  refers  to  the  Jumbo  puzzle 
with  Her  Majesty’s  shilling,  but  the  writer  misses  one 
half,  and  the  best  half  of  the  story.  We  should  add  that 
Owen  and  Co.  of  Cardiff  are  the  publishers  of  the  Red 
Dragon , and  that  the  coin  we  have  just  referred  to  is  the 
price. 

Alderman  Jones  has  published  a third,  and  very  much 
improved  edition  of  his  History  of  Wrexham  and  Neigh- 
bourhood. The  mistakes  of  former  editions  are  carefully 
corrected,  and  the  author  gracefully  acknowledges  the 
services  of  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  a good  and  careful 
antiquary,  in  helping  him  to  ensure  accuracy.  It  is  a 
capital  work,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Jones  on  his 
publisher  (Mr.  Railton  Potter)  who  has  given  us  a most 
attractive-looking  book.  We  do  not  mean  to  endorse  all 
the  author’s  opinions ; for  instance,  when  he  says  the 
“inscription  beneath  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 


Richard  J ones,  in  1877,”  was  “more  intended  to  glorify 
the  writers  than  the  hero  ; ” nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that 
every  error  is  corrected  ; and  as  an  instance  of  this  we 
would  refer  to  the  account  of  Brymbo,  where  we  are  told 
that  a daughter  of  Wilkinson  the  Ironmaster  married  Dr. 
Priestley.  But  we  do  mean  to  say  that  the  little  work  is 
indispensable  to  all  who  require  information,  in  a compact 
form,  relating  to  Wrexham  and  a dozen  miles  round. 

The  Coach  and  Dogs,  Oswestey.— In  a note  on  this 
ancient  hostelrie  lately  published  in  the  Oswestry  Adver- 
tizer,  mention  was  made  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
last  of  the  Lloyds.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that 
Edward  Llwyd,  the  man  in  question — who  became 
custodian  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum— introduced  several 
plants  into  this  neighbourhood,  which  are  still  gathered 
by  botanists.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  rare 
yellow  Figwort  (Scrophularia  Vernalis),  which  may  be 
found  in  Penylan  Lane;  also  the  Limestone  Polypody 
(Polypodium  Calcareum),  and  the  Alkanet  (Anchusa 
Sempervirens).  It  was  inadvertently  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious notice  that  a portrait  of  Edward  Llwyd  would  be 
found  in  Yorke’s  “ Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.”  The  portrait 
referred  to  is  that  of  Humphrey  Llwyd,  and  is  taken,  we 
believe,  from  the  original  at  Aston.  Jaeco. 

LOCAL  PLACE  NAMES. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer.) 

Sie, — A few  weeks  ago  I wrote  to  you  respecting  the 
corruption  of  Welsh  names  of  places  on  the  English 
borders.  I regret  no  one  has  taken  notice  of  that  letter, 
inasmuch  as  I am  confident  that  a discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  very  interesting  to  a numerous  class  of  your 
readers. 

Notwithstanding  your  wish  to  make  the  names  of  places, 
&c.,  intelligible  to  your  readers,  I still  maintain  that  the 
editors  of  our  local  papers  are  at  fault  for  retaining,  and 
thus  countenancing,  such  a termination  as  itw,  in  Welsh 
names  (this  triphthong  being  unknown  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage), e.g.,  Berriew,  Vyrniew,  Llangyniew,  &c.  Any 
one  who  has  any  taste  for  Welsh  philology  must  be  sorry 
for  this,  as  probably  in  a hundred  years  hence  the  original 
meaning  will  be  lost  sight  of  altogether,  whereas  if  the 
Welsh  wy  (water)  were  used  in  local  papers  such  would 
not  be  the  case. 

I read  with  pleasure  your  remarks  on  the  Roodee 
(Chester),  and  if  correct,  I think  it  ought  to  . be  spelt 
Roodey,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  Angle- 
sey, Bardsey,  Jersey,  Lundey,  &c.,  but  if  not  it  may  mean 
Rhyd-ddu  (black  stream),  or  anything  else. 

Since  I wrote  to  you  last,  an  explanation  has  been  given 
me  of  the  river  Vyrnwy,  which  seems  very  plausible, 
namely,  that  it  is  derived  from  maran  (plural  myrn),  a 
spawning  salmon — hence  it  means  the  water  of  the  spawn- 
ing salmon,  and  not  as  spelt  in  the  “Arch,  of  Wales” 
Efymwy,  the  water  of  goats,  supposed  to  be  named,  as  I 
presume,  from  the  number  of  goats,  on  its  banks.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  name,  of 
Rhiwhiriaeth.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  named  after  Einion 
Yrth,  and  that  hiriaeth  is  a corruption  of  Yrth.  This, 
however,  seems  to  me  farfetched;  and  others  again  suppose 
it  is  Rhiw-yr-Arth.  We  have  Penarth,  Carreg  Arth, 
Heniarth,  in  this  neighbourhood.  All,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  Garth,  an  encampment  or  ridge.  May  not  this 
hiriaeth  be  a corruption  one  way  or  the  other?.  If  it 
means  the  hill  of  longing  it  should  be  Rhiwhiraeth, 
but  why  so  called  ? I should  certainly  like  to  know 
how  this  name  was  spelt  some  two  hundred  years 
ago  ; and  if  no  philologist  can  explain  the  name,  would  it 
not  be  equally  interesting  to  the  antiquarian?,— I am,  &c., 

W.  D.  Williams. 
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ON  THE  DELIMITATION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  WELSH. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President  (twice  President)  of  the 
Philological  Society,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Delimitation 
of  the  English  and  Welsh  Languages,”  before  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Great  Queen-street.  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  Q.C.,  County 
Court  Judge,  presided,  and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Ellis  to 
the  meeting. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  paper  For  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  engaged  in 
the  laborious  and  difficult  investigation  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  English  dialects  throughout  Great  Britain. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  all  Great  Britain  does  not  speak 
English.  It  was,  therefore,  a necessary  point  of  his  en- 
quiry to  determine  how  far  the  English  language  extended. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Murray  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy the  boundary  of  Gaelic  and  English,  and  shewed 
by  reference  to  an  older  determination  that  it  had  re- 
ceded westward  during  the  present  century.  This  was 
indeed  the  lot  of  Celtic  as  against  English.  Its  boundary 
was  continually  receding  westward.  After  the  Romans 
left  Great  Britain,  A.D.  400,  the  island  was  all  Celtic. 
But  it  was  not  peaceful,  and  in  their  quarrels  the  Celts 
called  aid  from  the  Lowlands  of  Germany.  This  brought 
English  into  Britain  in  the  form  of  Lowland  Teuton,  of 
which  Platt  Deutsch  its  popular,  and  Dutch  its  literary 
form,  are  the  modern  representatives  on  the  Continent. 
These  Teutons  being  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  by  the  Normans,  their  language 
was  converted  into  various  forms  or  dialects  of  Lowland 
Teuton  or  English.  On  their  arrival  here  the  Teutons  met 
with  a long  and  vigorous  resistance.  For  a long  while  a 
Celtic  Kingdom,  that  of  Strathclyde,  ran  down  from  Scot- 
land to  the  South  of  England,  and  to  the  East  of  the  pre- 
sent Wales.  The  Mercians,  however,  broke  through  the 
Strathclyde  kingdom  in  the  modern  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  established  there  ;their  own  language  almost 
without  any  intermixture.  A few  Welsh  words  can  still 
be  traced  in  Lancashire,  but  practically  it  is  a pure  Eng- 
lish dialect.  It  was  different  with  the  parts  of  Strath- 
clyde below  Cheshire.  In  Shropshire  and  at  least  Western 
Herefordshire  we  have  still  marks  of  a dialect  descended 
mainly  from  Welsh  people  on  whom  English  had  been 
forced.  But  this  happened  so  long  ago  that  in  transmission 
from  parent  to  child  true  English  dialects  have  been  formed 
which  do  not  betray  to  the  ordinary  observer  any  mark  of 
being  English  spoken  by  foreigners.  There  are  two  cases 
now  in  Wales  where  Welsh  was  simply  driven  out,  and 
where  we  have  a West  Saxon  dialect,  certainly  much  worn 
■out  under  the  influence  of  education,  but  still  purely 
English  without  any  Welsh  influence.  These  are,  the 
peninsula  of  Gowerland,  in  the  south  of  Glamorganshire, 
west  of  Swansea,  and  the  south-west  corner  of  Pembroke- 
shire, about  Tenby,  Pembroke,  and  Haverfordwest.  These 
are  merely  English  settlements  of  the  12fch  century.  There 
are  traditions  of  Flemings  being  among  them,  but  Flemish 
of  that  period  was  so  little  different  from  West  Saxon  that, 
even  if  the  traditions  are  correct,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
at  not  finding  any  mark  of  it  in  the  present  dialect.  A 
third  settlement  existed  in  a line  with  these  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Ireland,  where  the  English  language  was 
kept  quite  distinct  from  it3  Celtic  surroundings  for  many 
hundred  years,  though  in  later  times  it  received  Celtic 
additions.  The  two  settlements  in  Wales  must  be  regarded 
as  part  of  England.  The  presence  of  Welsh  people  is  a 
mere  accident  of  immigration,  as  insignificant  in  respect 
to  nationality  as  the  presence  of  Welsh  -people  in  London. 
In  these  cases  the  delimitation  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
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Glamorganshire  boundary,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Davies,  Llanmadoc  Rectory, 
is  along  the  present  line  of  railway  from  Penclawdd 
station  on  the  Buttog  River  to  Mumbles-road  station  on 
Swansea  Bay,  a district  comprising  seventeen  parishes,  all 
of  which  have  spoken  English  for  centuries.  The  Pem- 
brokeshire boundary  in  former  times,  according  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Tombs,  rector  of  Burton,  was  probably  from 
Newgal  Bridge,  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay, 
to  the  village  of  Ambleston,  thence  to  Llawhaden  and 
Narberth,  and  from  there  by  Ludchurch  to  Amroth  or 
Cronwear  in  the  Bay  of  Carmarthen.  No  line  can  now 
be  drawn  between  Anglicized  Welsh  and  the  early 
colonists. — After  some  further  remarks  on  “little  England 
beyond  Wales,”  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  speak  of  greater 
England  in  its  immediate  pressure  on  Wales  from  the 
East.  Having  defined  the  two  classes  of  language  in  use 
in  England — viz.,  the  Received  or  Literary,  and  the  Dia- 
lectal— he  said  that  quite  recently  he  had  found  it  possible 
to  divide  English  dialects  into  four  regions  dependent  upon 
their  treatment  of  the  short  and  long  Anglo  Saxon  u,  as 
in  the  words  some  house.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  dia- 
lects pronounce  words  of  this  class  practically  in  the 
received  fashion ; the  Midland  dialects  say  soom,  and 
curious  varieties  of  the  word  house ; the  Northern 
dialects  say  soom  hoose ; and  the  Scotch  Lowland 
dialects  practically  pronounce  some  as  in  received  speech, 
but  retain  the  hoose  of  the  Northern  English  dialects. 
The  only  part  of  this  curious  division  which  concerned  the 
subject  in  hand  was  the  Southern  boundary  between  the 
Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  or  between  some  and  soom. 
The  boundary  in  question  beginning  in  N.W.  of  Shrop- 
shire, b etween  Ellesmere  which  has  soom,  and  Oswestry 
which  has  sum,  sloping  down  to  S.E.  and  running  W.  of 
Hordley  (soom  ),  E.  of  Whittington  (sum),  S.  of  Wem  and 
Yorton  (both  soom),  and  just  S.  of  Hadnall,  or  about  four 
miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury,  when  it  turns  S.  and  passes  just 
W.  of  Upton  Magna,  at  a distance  of  about  two  miles  E. 
from  Shrewsbury,  near  which  place  it  reaches  the  river 
Severn,  and  it  pursues  the  course  of  that  river  throughout 
th9  rest  of  Shropshire.  All  W.  and  S.  of  this  line  says 
sum  ; all  N.  and  E.  of  it  says  soom,  and  belongs  to  the 
Midland  dialects,  which  have  altogether  a different 
character.  Miss  Jackson’s  excellent  Glossary  of  Shrop- 
shire refers  to  the  first  (or  sum)  portion  almost  exclusively. 
For  Newport  in  the  second  (or  soom  region)  she  relies 
upon  friends,  and  of  the  rest  of  this  region  she  gives  but 
little  information.  In  this  Northern  part  of  Shropshire, 
wedged  between  it  a nd  Cheshire,  lies  a detached  part  of 
Flintshire,  separated  from  the  main  county  by  part  of 
Denbighshire,  and  practically  forming  part  of  England  as 
its  Welsh  name  Maelor  Saesneg  implies.  Now  of  the  parts 
of  England  adjoining  Wales  this  Southern  or  sum  part  of 
Shropshire  was  a Welsh  speaking  country,  on  which  Eng- 
lish was  forced  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  an  old 
English  speaking  region,  but  the  English  was  always  a 
Welsh  English,  and  although  years  sufficient  have  since 
passed  to  allow  of  its  forming  an  independent  English  dia- 
lect it  has  traces  of  its  origin  in  the  intonation  of  speakers 
and  the  well  trilled  r occurring  without  a subsequent  vowel. 
It  has  also  not  quite  lost  its  Welsh  speakers.  Mr.  Ellis 
was  told  that  in  Os  westry  more  Welsh  is  spoken  than  in 
Montgomery,  and  the  region  from  Chirk  to  Llanymynech. 
is  practically  Welsh  to  this  day,  speaking  English  as  a 
foreign  language.  The  English  of  Shropshire  has  received 
much  from  the  Midland  Counties  and  has  also  borrowed 
to  some  extent  from  the  Southern  dialects.  South  of 
Shropshire  we  have  another  English  speaking  Welsh 
region,  Herefordshire,  which  was  joined  to  Mercia  about 
the  same  time  as  Shropshire.  It  has,  however,  no  Midland 
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pronunciations  left,  and  the  S.E.  part  has  as  much  a South- 
ern dialect  as  Gloucestershire,  the  rest  of  the  county,  includ- 
ing probably  a peninsula  of  Worcestershire,  has  as  much  of 
an  English  dialect  as  Shropshire.  South  of  Herefordshire 
we  have  Monmouthshire,  which  was  so  recently  incorpo- 
rated with  England  that  many  enthusiastic  Welsh  people 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  consider 
it  still  Gwent  and  Morgan wg.  It  is  more  recent  in  its 
English  than  either  Hereford  or  Shropshire,  and  a portion 
of  it  still  speaks  Welsh.  Its  English  is  decidedly  Welsh 
in  tone  and  sometimes  in  words,  but  at  least  on  the  eastern 
part  it  has  strong  marks  of  the  Southern  dialect.  Going 
north  to  Elint  (detached)  Denbigh  and  Flint  (mainland) 
we  have  strong  marks  of  Midland  influence,  which  alto- 
gether separates  these  districts  from  those  just  considered. 
But  these  districts  form  recognized  parts  of  Wales.  On 
the  south  of  the  projecting  western  part  of  Shropshire, 
we  have  a strip  of  Montgomeryshire,  almost  the  whole  of 
Radnorshire,  and  a strip  of  Brecknockshire,  together  with 
Monmouthshire,  all  speaking  English  of  a more  recent 
character.  All  this  region  Mr.  Ellis  distinguishes  linguis- 
tically as  Cambrian,  dividing  it  again  into  three  districts, 
viz.,  the  North  Cambrian  to  the  north  of  Shropshire,  the 
Mid-Cambrian  including  the  south-west  part  of  Shropshire 
and  portion  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  South  Cambrian 
taking  in  the  rest.  In  considering  the  Western  or  Welsh 
boundary  of  the  Cambrian  region,  which  in  fact  delimi- 
tates the  English  and  Welsh  languages,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  what  should  be  considered  an  English  and 
what  a Welsh-speaking  place.  An  English-speaking 
place  Mr,  Ellis  considered  to  be  one  in  which  the  unedu- 
cated, or  at  least  merely  the  elementarily  educated,  popu- 
lation speak  with  each  other  exclusively  in  English.  His 
efforts  in  determining  this  and  other  questions  connected 
with  it  he  did  not  regard  as  complete,  and  he  hoped  that 
hereafter  with  the  help  perhaps  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society,  a more  accurate  delimitation  will  be  attempted. 
The  line  which  seemed  to  him  to  mark  the  present  boun- 
dary of  English  and  Welsh  was  as  follows.  Drawn  from 
north  to  south  the  line  commences  in  Flintshire  between 
Flint  and  Connah’s  Quay  on  the  river  Dee.  It  runs 
southwards  leaving  Northop  and  Mold  on  the  west  and 
Hope  on  the  east.  In  Denbighshire  the  line  deflects 
slightly  to  the  south-east  passing  through  Wrexham  to  the 
east  of  Ruabon  and  west  of  Chirk  ; in  Shropshire  it  possi- 
bly continues  through  Oswestry  and  Llanymynech.  The 
line  enters  Montgomeryshire  east  of  Llansaintffraid,  and 
west  of  Llandysilio,  and  taking  an  undulating  south- 
westerly direction  passes  west  of  Guilsfield  and  Welsh- 
pool, west  of  Berriew,  north  of  Tregynon,  west  of  Pen- 
strowed  and  Mochtre,  and  possibly  east  of  Llanidloes. 
Through  Radnorshire  it  runs  almost  directly  south  to  the 
Wye,  passing  east  of  St.  Harmon’s  and  Rhayader  Gwy, 
and  follows  the  Wye  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Builth,  when  it  enters  Brecknockshire  and  passes  in  a south- 
easterly direction  just  west  of  Builth  and  east  of  Llan- 
gunog,  and  then  probably  runs  parallel  to  the  Radnorshire 
border  to  Talgarth  and  the  Black  Forest,  whence  it  turns 
south wardsand  leaves  LlanfihangelCwmdu  on  the  westand 
Crickhowelontheeast.  The  line  seems  to  enter  Monmouth- 
shire east  of  Brynmawr  and  probably  follows  the  valley  of 
the  lesser  Ebbw  to  its  junction  with  the  greater  and  keeps 
east  of  the  united  Ebbw,  west  of  Pontypool,  and  east  of 
Risca,  but  west  of  Newport  to  the  junction  of  the  Ebbw 
and  Usk  rivers  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  line, 
while  sufficiently  exact  for  Mr.  Ellis’s  purposes,  he 
hoped  would  again  be  more  clearly  defined  by  further 
enquiries  made  on  the  spot.  To  determine  the  line  as  it 
at  present  stands,  Mr.  Ellis  addressed  himself  to  clergy- 
men in  the  various  districts  from  whom  generally  he  re- 


ceived most  courteous  replies,  and  from  some  writers^ 
especially  the  Rector  of  Montgomery,  he  obtained  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information.  The  questions  asked  in 
North  Wales  were  : — 1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally 

spoken  by  the  peasantry  about to  one 

another?  2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearer  English 
speaking  place  to  the  East  ? 3.  If  English,  does  it  re- 
semble in  pronunciation  the  English  of (the  neigh- 

bouring English  county)  or  is  it  simply  book  English?' 
The  answers  to  these  questions  were  read  in  full  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  will  be  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society.  From  North  Wales  valuable 
assistance  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jenkins,  vicar 
of  Flint,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  vicar  of  Northop,  Rev. 
Stephen  E.  Gladstone,  rector  of  Hawarden,  Rev.  Rowland 
Ellis,  vicar  of  Mold,  Rev.  J.  Rowlands,  vicar  of  Hope, 
Rev.  Henry  Wray,  vicar  of  Holt  (as  to  Farndon  in 
Cheshire,  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward 
French  of  Hull),  Rev.  E.  W.  Edwards  of  Ruabon,  Rev.  F. 

H.  Tompson  of  Chirk,  Rev.  D.  Howell,  vicar  of  Wrexham 
(as  to  Oswestry  and  Montgomery,  &c.),  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Parker,  rector  of  Montgomery,  Rev.  R.  E. 
Price  of  Llanymynech,  Rev.  E.  B.  Smith,  Llandrinio, 
Rev.  D.  P.  Lewis  of  Guilsfield,  Rev.  J.  E.  Hill,  Welsh- 
pool, Rev.  J.  Lewis,  Buttington,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vise  of 
Forden,  Rev.  J.  Baines  of  Berriew,  Rev.  G.  O.  Pardoe 
of  Snead,  and  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  B.D.,  Kerry. 
In  the  South  Wales  district  a fourth  question  was  asked, 
viz. : — If  the  spoken  language  is  mixed,  how  often  have 
you  Welsh  services  or  sermons?  Numerous  answers  were 
received,  of  which  the  details  will  appear  as  already 
mentioned.  The  modern  incursion  of  English  into 
Wales  is  no  longer  a case  of  fire  and  sword,  or  of 
expulsion,  if  not  destruction;  it  is  no  longer  a case  of 
conquest  where  the  natives  are  forced  to  learn  the  hated 
idiom.  It  is  purely  a voluntary  assumption  of  a new 
language,  the  motives  of  which  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
English  language  opens  up  wide  fields  of  employment, 
and  gives  a better  chance  of  earning  money  than  the 
Welsh.  Then  there  is  the  enormous  advantage  of  English 
literature  over  Welsh — not  so  much  in  poetry,  essays,  and 
fiction,  but  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and 
science.  If  a young  man  would  “rise,”  he  must  learn 
English,  and  he  does  so,  and  however  much  he  may  love 
the  reminiscences  of  his  native  Welsh,  and  it  is  linguisti- 
cally well  worth  a reminiscence,  in  a generation  or  two  it 
slips  out  of  his  family.  And  thus  Welsh  is  evidently  destined 
to  become  a dead  language,  and  the  boundary  between 
English  and  Welsh  will  reach  St.  George’s  Channel  at 
some  future  day.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ellis  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  might  take  up  the 
subject  and  conduct  it  to  a better  and  more  perfect 
result  than  he  had  been  able  to  do.  Such  points  as 
the  following  admitted  of  accurate  determination : — 

I.  Names  of  all  places  where  no  inhabitant  can  speak 
Welsh.  2.  Where  every  inhabitant  can  speak  English. 
3.  Where  every  inhabitant  can  speak  Welsh.  4.  Where 
every  inhabitant  can  speak  both  Welsh  and  English. 
5.  Where  no  Welsh  services  are  held  in  churches  or 
chapels.  6.  Where  no  English  services  are  held.  7.  Where 
the  services  are  in  both  languages,  and  in  different  ratios. 
8.  Where  English  is  exclusively  the  language  by  which 
instruction  is  given  in  public  schools.  9.  Where  Welsh 
is  the  exclusive  language  of  instruction  distinguishing 
those  in  which  (a)  English  is  taught,  and  (b)  where  it  is 
not  taught,  and  (c)  where  Welsh  is  used  for  teaching  the 
younger,  and  English  for  teaching  the  elder.  There  is 
such  a marked  and  decisive  difference  between  the  two 
languages  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  obtain 
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the  results  by  a series  of  returns,  but  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  a private  individual  to  undertake  the  task  in 
its  entirety.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Society,  as  well  as 
himself,  would  feel  grateful  to  those  who  had  furnished 
him  with  the  information  contained  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ellis  for  his  valuable  paper,  took  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  views  advocated  at  a recent  meeting,  held  at 
Swansea,  which  seemed  to  him  to  reduce  the  proposed 
new  colleges  for  Wales  to  the  level  of  Enlarged  Mechanics 
Institutes.  There  was  the  nucleus  of  a large  University 
now  at  Aberystwyth,  and  if  another  one  was  established 
and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Welsh  people,  that  would  be  what  the  Welsh  people  want 
to  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  seconded  the  proposed  vote 
of  thanks,  and  dwelt  on  Mr.  Ellis’s  other  services  to  the 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Welsh  dialect  section.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Owen  said,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  W.  Watkins,  M.A.,  that  the  present 
Monmouthshire  Welsh  is  not  the  original  Welsh  dialect 
of  that  district,  but  is  Welsh  as  imported  principally  from 
Glamorganshire. — Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  re- 
plying to  this  observation,  detailed  some  of  his  linguistic 
experiences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tredegar,  &c. — Mr. 
Howel  Lloyd  regretted  to  find  from  the  preceding  speakers 
that  there  was  not  now  much  hope  of  tracing  the  old 
Silurian  dialect  of  Monmouthshire. — The  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  with  great  cordiality,  and  Mr.  Ellis  briefly 
responded. — Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams 
lor  presiding,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Davies, 
M.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones. 
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NOTES. 

FOLK  LORE. — Touching  a Corpse. — When  I was 
a boy  it  was  always  customary  in  the  Corwen  district  to 
put  your  fingers  on  the  forehead  of  a corpse  when  taken 
to  see  it,  or  it  would  appear  to  you  in  your  dreams.  Does 
this  custom  prevail  elsewhere  ? Bonwm. 

THE  WREKIN.— In  Add.  MSS.  15,021  British 
Museum,  there  is  preserved  on  p.  105  et  seq.  some  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  in  the  years  1759-60  between 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Edward  Richard,  schoolmaster,  Ystrad 
Meurig,  Dr.  Philips  of  Blaenpant,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pegge  of  Whittington  in  Derbyshire,  relative  to  the 
-etymologies  of  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  in 
England,  &c.  It  may  be  noticed  that  certain  names  were 
put  forward  by  the  Rev.  S.  Pegge,  and  answered  by  L. 
Morris,  E.  Evans,  and  Jones  of  Llanegryn — among  them 
that  of  the  Wrekin.  Mr.  Evan  Evans  derives  it  thus  : — 
Wrecin — in  the  British  Brecyn,  from  Bre,  a hill,  and 
ixwynt , wind.  Mr.  Jones,  Llanegryn — Wrekin — British 
— Wrych-Kefn , a rough  shrubby  bank.  Bookworm. 

CIVIL  WAR  “NEWS  LETTER.”— Among  the 
family  papers  preserved  at  Sandford,  co.  Salop,  is  an  ori- 
ginal News  Letter  received  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sandford,  sen., 
probably  from  one  or  other  of  his  sons  marshalled  under 
the  banner  of  King  Charles  : — 

Vpon  Wen3day  last  the  Kinge  marched  with  6500  ffoote  & 
neere  3000  horse  after  Essex,  and  that  night  ioyned  with  P: 
Maurice  who  hath  with  him  effectually  7000  ffoote  besides  horse. 
Essex  is  marched  to  wards  Plimmouth,  where  hee  hath  80  sayle 
of  ships  to  Attend  him.  Waller  lay  on  Munday  last  att  Marl- 
bourougb,  Butt  cannott  now  joyne  with  Essex.  My  lord  Hopton 


marched  on  Thursday  last  after  the  Kinge  with  3500  ffoote,  anti 
Collonell  Digby  is  by  this  time  with  the  Kinge  out  of  Cornwall 
with  att  Least  3000  ffoote  more.  A1  this  was  affirmed  by  my 
lord  Hopton’s  l’res,  and  likewise  the  King’s  l’res  sent  to  Bristoll 
att  12  of  the  Clocke  on  Satturday  to  be  true,  beinge  July  27, 1644 
Letters  of  this  class  were  almost  the  only  means  then 
available  by  which  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  Royal  Cause  could 
be  made  known  to  adherents  at  a distance. 

Chester.  T.  Hughes, 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(May  17,  1882). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  remains  of  a Roman  ritual 
still  to  be  found  in  the  religious  services  of  a people  so 
opposed  in  their  profession  to  all  that  savours  of  Popery, 
and  how  they  cling  to  these  ceremonies  as  to  a religious 
duty  of  no  small  importance,  conscientiously  performing 
them  as  a part  of  an  orthodox  ritual  common  to  all 
Christian  bodies. 

I would  first  mention  the  solemn  awe  with  which  a 
chapel  is  entered,  and  how,  as  in  olden  times,  a short 
prayer  is  offered  with  the  face  buried  in  the  hat  or  hid  in 
the  depths  of  the  pew,  and  this  before  the  worshipper 
takes  his  seat,  evidently,  though  without  intending,  in 
reverence  of  a visible  sacred  presence  that  once  was  de- 
picted either  with  chisel  or  brush  of  the  Holy  Mother  and 
Child.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  still  strictly  ad- 
hered to  in  some  places  in  public  worship,  and  is  pretty 
general  in  all  the  private  meetings,  “Societies,”  or  Church 
meetings  of  the  communicants.  These  meetings,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  are  held  as  a rule  on  Friday  evening, 
and  in  some  places  on  Wednesday  evening— days 
set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  Special  religious 
duties.  W.  Hone,  in  his  “Ancient  Mysteries  Described,” 
quoting  from  an  old  book,  says — “ On  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  Church 
performs  a solemn  office  called  Tenebrae.  The  name 
Tenebrae  is  given  to  it  from  the  ceremony  of  extinguishing 
all  the  candles  during  the  course  of  it,  till  at  last  it  is 
finished  in  total  darkness,  which  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  Tenebrae.”  (Page  78.)  The  Church  meetings  of  the 
Nonconformists  were  formerly  called  in  a spirit  of  ridicule, 
Y Weddi  Dywyll.  (The  Dark  Prayer.)  Rhys  Jones  of 
Blaenau,  Merionethshire,  in  some  satirical  stanzas  dedicated 
to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  alludes  to  this,  and  says  : — 

“ Milwrio  ag  ami  eiriau — nod  effaith, 

A diffodd  canhwyllau  &c. 

“Loquacious  wrangling  and  extinguishing  of  candles  were 
their  characteristic  tendencies.” 

Very  great  importance  is  placed  on  infant  baptism,  many 
mothers  not  daring  to  go  out  or  be  seen  in  public  until  the 
ceremony  had  been  performed  and  the  mother  prayed  for. 
Parents  have  a strong  belief  “that  the  child  comes  on  so 
much  better  after  being  christened.” 

In  no  part  of  our  religious  rites  are  the  remains  so  evi- 
dent as  in  and  around  the  Communion  Table.  Ere  the 
applicant  is  allowed  to  partake  of  the  “elements”  a 
month’s  probation  is  exacted,  when  in  addition  to  other 
instruction  given  to  the  candidate,  he  is  instructed  how  to 
communicate,  especially  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine 
with  the  right  hand,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  ungloved. 

The  effort  made  to  have  costly  cups,  flagons,  &c.,  is  a 
comparatively  modern  innovation.  I can  well  remember 
the  cup  an  ordinary  delph,  but  of  the  accepted  and 
general  pattern.  The  Table  Cover  has  ever  been  of  White 
linen,  as  also  a Second  Cloth,  used  for  covering  the  Bread 
and  Wine  during  the  first  part  of  the  Service.  The  re- 
moval of  the  upper  cloth,  which  is  carefully  laid  aside,  is 
ceremoniously  done  by  one  of  the  deacons.  The  breaking  of 
bread  in  some  cases  is  done  by  the  celebrant  on  bended. 
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knees,  and  whilst  the  blessing  is  invoked  the  bread  is 
elevated,  as  also  the  wine.  The  elevation  is  not  more  than 
chest  high,  and  in  some  cases  simply  lifted  off  the  table 
some  few  inches.  The  bowing  to  the  elements  is  general 
and  often  in  this  position  the  Bread  is  partaken.  A great 
fashion  in  some  districts  is  for  the  women  all  to  cover  the 
face  with  a pocket  handkerchief. 

The  mode  of  administering  differs  in  various  denomina- 
tions or  sects.  In  some,  the  minister  only  is  allowed  to 
carry  the  bread  and  wine  from  one  communicant  to  the 
other,  along  the  chapel ; in  some  instances  the  minister 
has  been  known  to  place  the  bread  on  the  palm  of  the 
extended  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time  “ Take  this  and 
be  thankful.”  In  other  instances  the  communicants  take 
the  bread  and  wine  on  bended  knee  before  the  pulpfb 
pew,  or  table.  At  the  close  the  offertory  is  made  on  the 
Communion  Table  or  on  a Small  Table  at  the  Chapel 
door  especially  placed  there  and  covered  with  a white 
linen  cloth.  Before  separating,  the  minister  with  hands 
held  high  up,  and  directed  over  the  communicants,  pro- 
nounces the  benediction. 

The  Wine  remaining  over  is  carefully  re-bottled,  whilst 
the  bread  is  religiously  cared  for.  The  late  Rev.  W. 
Hughes  of  Dinas  Mawddwy  invariably  took  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bread  with  him  home,  or  to  the  house  where 
he  received  hospitality,  and  with  great  solemnity  eat  the 
remains  of  the  Sacramental  bread.  In  case  of  illness  I 
have  known  the  greatest  effort  made  to  obtain  a bottle  of 
the  Sacramental  wine  in  the  belief  that  much  greater 
benefit  will  accrue  from  the  use  of  this  wine.  It  is  also 
said  that  a ring  made  of  one  of  the  silver  coins  that  had 
been  placed  as  an  offering  on  the  Communion  plate  called 
the  “ Sacramental  Money,”  “ Arian  yr  elvenau,”  is  sure  to 
prevent  fits  if  worn  by  the  party  so  afflicted.  Gypt. 

( To  be  continued.) 


QUERIES. 

WALES  IN  LONDON. — There  was  (and  perhaps 
is)  a part  of  Thames-street  in  London  known  as  ‘ 1 Petty 
Wales.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  more  about  it,  or 
give  us  other  records  about  “ Wales  in  London  ?” 

Nemo. 

THE  SELATTYN  MOLE-CATCHER.— I noticed 
in  the  Oswestry  Advertize r the  other  day  a paragraph 
stating  that  there  had  been  a contested  election  in  the 
village  of  Selattyn,  near  Oswestry,  for  the  office  of 
mole-catcher.  The  poll  was  held  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and 
the  result  was,  Jones  65,  Robinson  25  votes.  The  election 
is  for  21  years,  and  the  emolument  three-farthings  per 
acre.  We  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  office  was  not  a 
new  one  in  the  district,  and  that  the  election  took  place 
in  consequence  of  a vacancy.  Will  some  one  well  in- 
formed give  your  readers  particulars,  especially  as  to  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  custom  ? Tell. 

ROYAL  PROGRESSES  IN  WALES.— Something 
has  lately  been  said  as  to  Queen  Anne  having  travelled  in 
South  Wales.  I should  like  to  know  if  this  is  a fact  or 
not.  If  so,  when  did  she  make  her  progress,  and  where  I 
did  she  stay  ? There  is  a tower,  and  I think  a suite  of 
apartments  at  St.  Donat’s  Castle,  Glam.,  called  “Queen 
Anne’s  Tower,”  and  the  local  tradition  is  that  the  apart- 
ments were  fitted  up  for  her  Majesty’s  reception,  and  were 
used  by  her.  But  I have  never  been  able  to  lay  hold  of 
any  fact  which  in  the  least  degree  supports  this  (to  me) 
most  unlikely  tradition.  At  Newton  Nottage,  in  the  samo 
county  (the  village  in  which  the  principal  scenes  in  Black- 
more’s  Maid  of  Sker  are  laid),  there  is  an  old  house  called 
Nottage  Court,  iu  which  it  is  said  Anne  Boleyn  lived  for 


some  time  while  the  suit  for  a divorce  with  Queen  Catherine 
was  proceeding.  I have  hitherto  looked  on  both  tradi- 
tions as  being  the  creations  of  some  local  romancer  ; but 
if  Queen  Anne  really  did  make  a Royal  Progress  through 
South  Wales,  then  possibly  there  may  be  a basis  of  truth 
for  both  legends,  and  one  Queen  Anne  will  do  for  both. 
Who  was  Parry  who  wrote  the  Royal  Progresses — was  he 
the  same  man  who  wrote  The  Coast  of  Sussex?  This  work, 
I think,  is  dedicated  to  Royalty.  D.  J. 


REPLIES. 

JOHN  ROWLAND  OF  MACHYNLLETH 
(Aug.  3,  1881). — John  Rowland  the  bard  was,  I believe, 
the  son  of  Rowland  Jones,  and  grandson  of  John  David 
Jones  of  Machynlleth.  Of  his  occupation  or  social  position 
I am  not  in  possession  of  any  particulars.  Newo. 

FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES 
(Mar.  22,  1882). — Llwyn-du.  Reference  was  made  to  this 
place  in  Bye-gones  for  Jan.  18,  and  Feb.  8.  We  are  told 
that  Mr.  Sampson  S.  Lloyd  has  now  redeemed  the  Quakers’ 
ground  at  Dolobran  from  further  misuse ; I write  that 
the  ground  has  never  been  misused,  but  carefully  guarded, 
and  the  Rose  trees  on  the  only  grave  planted  with  them  yearly 
pruned.  The  Dolobran  property  sold  more  than  90  years 
since  by  a member  of  the  Lloyd  family  was  not  sold  for 
too  small  a sum,  as  the  house  was  then  only  a cottage,  the 
land  in  a poor  state  of  cultivation,  and  with  only  a few 
trees  upon  the  property.  The  house  has  been  very  much 
enlarged,  some  old  carving  added,  the  land  well  cultivated, 
a wood  planted,  and  a road  made  to  the  village  of  Pont 
Robert,  including  a bridge  ordered  by  the  late  much  loved 
owner.  M.D. 

RENWICK  WILLIAMS  (Apr.  26,  1882).— In 
reply  to  the  query  of  Nemo  respecting  the  above  notorious 
character,  I extract  from  Wilson  and  Caulfield’s  Notorious 
Characters  the  following: — “This  ‘man  of  dark  imaginings,’ 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ the  Monster,’  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  in  Broad  Street,  Carnaby 
Market.  He  lived  a few  years  with  a Mr.  Gallini,  as 
clerk,  and  then  commenced  the  business  of  artificial  flower 
maker.  His  unnatural  and  unaccountable  propensities  in 
maliciously  cutting  and  stabbing  females,  whenever  he 
found  them  unprotected,  soon  made  him  a terror  to  the  me- 
tropolis. He  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  six  years’  imprisonment,  and  to  find  sureties, 
himself  in  £200,  and  two  in  £100  each.”  Nothing  is  stated 
about  his  being  a Welshman,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Principality,  I hope  he  was  not.  Landwor. 

Wrexham. 

OSWESTRY  GATE  PILLARS  (May  17,  1882). 
Under  the  heading  of  “ A Salopian  Sculptor,”  Shreds  arid 
Patches  for  Jan.  5,  1876,  gave  an  extract  from  the  Gents  : 
Mag  : of  1780  (qy.  1812)  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  “ the  last  efforts 
of  his  art  were  the  statue  of  Roger  de  Montgomery  in 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  the  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  on  the 
' top  of  the  column  in  Hawkstone  Park,  and  the  two 
Sphinxes  on  the  west  entrance  to  Hawkstone  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bart.”  Another  writer  in  Shreds 
and  Patches , Mar.  28,  1877,  gives  the  copy  of  a monumen- 
tal inscription  that  formerly  existed  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Shrewsbury,  which  recorded  (with  those  of  members  of 
his  family)  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson,  “ 17th  April,  1812.” 
It  stated  that  he  was  82  years  of  age,  and  had  been  resi- 
dent in  Shrewsbury  50  years  ; the  following  line  appearing 
after  the  date: — “Penrith  gave  me  birth,  Shrewsbury 
found  me  a grave.”  Argos. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  New  Free  Library  Building  at  Cardiff  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  by  the  Mayor  and  Sir  Edward  Feed,  M.P. 

The  massive  obelisk,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  of 
Penmaen  stone,  erected  by  public  subscription  on 
Tower  Hill,  Beaumaris,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley,  who  was  for  many  years  the  represen- 
tative in  Parliament  of  the  Anglesey  Boroughs  was  unveiled 
on  Thursday  by  his  widow  in  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  the  subscribers  and  tenantry. 

A correspondent  says  : — Bye-gones,  the  offshoot  of  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer , for  May  17,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones  and  his 
history  of  Aberystru^  : — the  Red  Dragon , a Cardiff  serial, 
for  June  refers  to  the  same  work  as  a history  of  Aber- 
yst with.  Which  is  right?  Mr.  Wirt  Sykes,  in  his  book 
entitled  British  Goblins , has  it  Aberystruth.  I am  aware 
the  village  goes  by  both  names,  but  which  appears  on  the 
title  page  of  Jones’s  book?  and  what  is  the  derivation  of 
the  name? 

A shock  of  earthquake  was  very  distinctly  felt  in  the 
district  around  Knighton  in  Radnorshire  about  a quarter 
past  ten  on  Wednesday  night,  and  seems  to  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Teme.  At  Knighton 
several  cottage  windows  were  smashed,  and  many  houses 
severely  shaken,  while  at  Clun  some  people  were  thrown 
out  of  bed,  and  at  a farm  house  plates  and  furniture  were 
upset.  People  attending  market  at  Knighton  on  Thurs- 
day brought  confirmatory  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
district. 

The  ancient  and  interesting  parish  church  of  Llan- 
pumpsaint,  South  Wales,  was  re-opened  after  restoration 
on  Wednesday.  A communion  cup  of  the  church  bears 
the  date  of  1574.  The  font  is  evidently  a great  deal  older, 
A holy  water  stoup  has  been  preserved.  A great  flat  stone, 
on  which  the  communion  table  now  stands,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  churchyard.  A number  of  crosses  are 
inscribed  upon  it,  so  that  it  probably  formed  part  of  an 
altar  tomb,  but  some  earlier  and  more  obscure  marks  have 
suggested  the  theory  that  it  was  used  in  pre-christian  times 
in  connection  with  religious  rites.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  country  people  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it 
“ the  Stone  of  the  Five  Saints.” 

On  Friday  evening  last,  the  Philological  Society  met  at 
University  College,  when  a paper  was  to  have  been  read 
by  Mr.  William  Jones  (a  native  of  Llangefni,  and  lately 
of  Goginan)  on  “ Borrowed  English  Words  in  the  Angle- 
sey dialect.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Murray,  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the  Society.  Owing  to  some, 
as  yet  unexplained,  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Jones  was  not 
present,  and  the  meeting  was  likely  to  have  its  evening 
wasted,  when  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  produced  a 
copy  of  last  week’s  Oswestry  Advertizer , and  read  the  full 
summary  which  appeared  therein,  of  his  paper  on  “The 
Delimitation  of  English  and  Welsh  ” recently  given  before 
the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  and  shortly  to  be  published  in 
the  Society’s  Transactions.  A very  interesting  discussion 
was  raised  on  several  points  in  the  paper,  especially  as  to 
the  reported  Flemish  immigration  into  Pembrokeshire,  of 
the  historical  accuracy  of  which  further  details  were  de- 
sired. Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  and  other  mem- 
bers took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Ellis  received  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  assisting  the  Society  in 
its  dilemma. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Morrall.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Morrall  of  Plas 
Yolyn,  near  Ellesmere.  Mr.  Morrall  died  on  Tuesday, 


May  30,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Robertson, 
Buxton,  Derbyshire.  The  deceased  clergyman  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Cyrus  Morrall,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Owen,  of 
Bodsilyn,  Carnarvonshire.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
in  1833,  to  Emily  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis 
Blackburne,  M.A.,  and  in  1860,  toE.  Georgiana  Fleming, 
daughter  of  Robert  Fisher,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Henry 
Urquhart,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham,  and  had  by  the  former, 
with  other  issue,  Cyrus,  born  in  1834.  Mr.  Morrall  was 
educated  at  Bra3enose  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
B.A,  in  1825  and  M.A.  in  1828.  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Trayan,  and  was  formerly  Vicar  of  North 
Leigh,  Oxon.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

The  Late  Colonel  Chester.— The  funeral  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  the  American  genealogist,  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  at  Nunhead  Cemetery.  The  Dean 
of  Westminster  officiated,  and  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  American  Embassy,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
were  represented  at  the  funeral.  The  deceased  was  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years 
in  England.  He  was  a gentleman  of  independent  means, 
and  came  over  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
up  the  genealogy  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  Mayflower.  Some  idea  of  the  great  labour  he 
went  through  for  this  purpose  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  he  obtained  a written  copy  of  the  parish  register 
of  every  church  in  England,  and  carefully  indexed  the 
whole.  His  researches  at  Westminster  Abbey  excited  the 
warmest  interest  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  at  whose 
instance,  and  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Chapter, 
he  published  in  1876  a work  entitled  “ The  Marriage, 
Baptism,  and  Burial  Registers  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
or  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,”  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  and  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  Dean 
Stanley.  The  deceased,  besides  being  a Fellow  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  was  also  a member  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  numerous 
other  historical  societies  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Harleian  Society,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  our  Bye-gones  column. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  THEATRE.— The  last  time  Mr. 
George  Stanton  and  his  company  of  Comedians  appeared 
in  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lower  Brook-street,  was  “for  a few 
nights  in  March,  1818,”  permission  for  which  he  obtained 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  16  Jan.,  1818.  On  the  20  Aug. 
1819,  he  applied  for  permission  to  appear  in  the  New 
Theatre  (in  Willow-street),  during  “ the  coming  season.” 

Jarco. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEAR.— We  have 
many  references  to  Wales  and  Welshmen  in  “Southey’s 
Life  and  Correspondence.”  His  estimate  of  the  abilities 
of  Welsh  bards  was  kindly,  and  where  their  pretensions 
were  somewhat  absurdly  enforced,  his  criticisms  were 
good-humoured  ; as  the  following  extract  from  a letter  to 
Rickman,  dated  Nov.  20,  1801,  will  show  : — 

“You  remember  your  heretical  proposition  de  Cambro - 
Britannis— that  the  Principality  had  never  produced,  and 
never  could  produce,  a great  man  ; that  I opposed  Owen 
Glendower  and  Sir  Henry  Morgan  to  the  assertion  in 
vain.  But  I have  found  the  great  man,  and  not  merely 
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the  great  man,  but  the  maximus  homo ; . . we  must 
create  a super-superlative  to  reach  the  idea  of  his  magni- 
tude. I found  him  in  the  Strand,  in  a shop-window, 
laudably  therein  exhibited  by  a Oambro-Briton ; the  en- 
graver represents  him  sitting  in  a room  that  seems  to  be  a 
cottage,  or,  at  best,  a farm,  pen  in  hand,  eyes  uplifted, 
and  underneath  is  inscribed 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEAR. 

But  woe  is  me  for  my  ignorance  ! the  motto  that  followed 
surpassed  my  skill  in  language,  though  it  doubtless  was  a 
delectable  morsel  from  that  great  Welshman’s  poems. 
You  must,  however,  allow  the  justice  of  the  name  for 
him,  for  all  his  writings  are  in  Welsh  ; and  the  Welshmen 
say  that  he  is  as  great  a man  as  Shakespeare,  and  they 
must  know,  because  they  can  understand  him.  I enquired 
what  might  be  the  trivial  name  of  this  light  and  lustre  of 
our  dark  age,  but  it  hath  escaped  me ; but  that  it  meant, 
being  interpreted,  either  Thomas  Denbigh,  or  some  such 
every-day  baptismal  denomination.” 

Mr.  Southey  here  refers  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Tvm  o’r 
Want,  a born-genius  who  died  in  1810.  He  was  a great 
writer  of  “ Interludes,”  and  came  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Denbigh.  N.W.S. 

VAGRANCY  IN  THE  OSWESTRY  HUNDRED. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Magistrates  for  the  Hundred  of 
Oswestry,  held  Jan.  26,  1826, 

It  was  resolved  and  ordered  by  the  undersigned  Magistrates 
that  in  consequence  of  a great  number  of  gipsies  and  other  dis- 
orderly persons  residing  in  the  open  air  in  different  parts  of  this 
hundred  that  they  will  jointly  and  severally  use  their  utmost 
exertions  in  putting  into  execution  an  Act  passed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the 
unishment  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons  and  rogues  and  vaga- 
onds  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England.”  And  the 
High,  Special  and  Petty  Constables  within  the  said  Hundred 
are  hereby  ordered  to  be  vigilant  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  and  proceed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  this 
description  without  further  orders  from  the  Magistrates.— Thos. 
Kenyon,  J.  V.  Lovett,  Thos.  N.  Parker,  H.  P.  T.  Aubrey, 
Jas.  Donne,  G.  N.  K.  Lloyd. 

This  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  for  the 
Hundred  was  followed  by  one  from  those  of  the  Borough, 
as  follows : — 

Town  of  Oswestry : We  the  undersigned  Magistrates  for  the 
town  and  borough  of  Oswestry  do  hereby  undertake  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  Magistrates  of  the  hundred.  Dated  this  26th 
day  of  January,  1826.— John  Jones,  Mayor,  Thos.  Kenyon, 
High  Steward, 

When  we  have  exceptionally  cold  weather  we  call  it  “ an 
old-fashioned  winter.”  It  would  seem  that  the  winter  of 
1825-6  was  mild  enough  if  so  many  people  slept  in  the  open 
air  in  the  month  of  January  as  to  cause  Magisterial  in- 
terference. I observe  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon  signs  himself 
“ High”  Steward.  In  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  then 
governing  the  borough,  the  office  is  styled  simply, 
“Steward.”  J.P. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (Nov.  30,  1881). 
Members  for  Carnarvonshire.  The  first  name  under  each 
date  refers  to  the  County,  and  the  second  to  the 
Boroughs  : — 

1541-2  Johannes (1)  Johannes  Puleston 

1547  Johannes  Puleston,  miles  (2).  Roberus  Puleston, 
esq. 

1552-3  Johannes  Wyn  ap  Hugh,  armiger.  Gruffinus 
Davies,  armiger 


(1)  Our  List  is  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  published  in  1880. 
Mr  Breese  in  Kalendars  of  Gwynedd  gives  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
Knight,  as  member  for  the  county. 

(2)  Sir  John  Puleston.  Kal.  of  Gw. 


1553  Mauricius  Wyn,  generosus.  Henricus  Robyns, 

generosus 

1554  David  Lloid  ap  Thomas,  miles.  Return  defaced, 

(3) 

1555  Ricardus  Gruff.  No  return  (4) 

1557- 8  Willielmas  Wynne  ap  William,  armiger.  Robertus 

Gruffith,  armiger 

1558- 9  No  Returns  found.  (5) 

1562-3  Maurice  Wyn’,  esq.  John  Harington,  esq 
1572  John  Gwyn,  L.L.D.  (6)  John  Gruffith,  gent. 

1584  Writ  only  (7).  Edward  Gruffith,  gent.  (7) 

1586  John  Wynn,  esq.  (8)  William  Griffith,  L.L.D. 
1588-9  Hugh  Gwyn  of  Bodvell,  esq.  Robert  Wyn,  gent. 
1592-3  William  Maurice  or  Morrice,  esq.  (9)  Robert 
Gruffith,  gent. 

1597  No  Returns  found. 

1601  William  Jones,  esq.  Nicholas  Gruffith,  gent. 
1603-4  Sir  William  Maurice,  Knt.  John  Gruffith,  esq. 
(10) 

1614  No  Returns  found. 

1620-1  John  Gruffith,  junior,  esq.  of  Llynn,  county  Car- 
narvon. Nicholas  Gruffith,  gent,  of  Carnarvon. 
1623-4  Thomas  Glynne,  esq.  Sir  Peter  Mutton,  Knt. 
1625  Thomas  Glynn,  esq.  of  Glynnllivon.  Edward 
Littleton,  esq.  (11) 

1625-6  John  Gruffith,  jun.  of  Llynn.  Edward  Littleton, 
esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.  (12) 

1627-8  John  Griffith,  esq.  Edward  Littleton,  esq 
1640  Thomas  Glyn,  esq.  of  Glynllivon.  John  Glynne, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 

1640  John  Gruffith,  jun.  esq.  of  Llyn.  (13)  William 
Thomas,  esq.  (14). 

1654  John  Glynn,  sergeant-at-law.  Thomas  Madryn, 
esq. 

1656  John  Glynne,  Chief  Justice  (15).  No  Return  (16) 
1658-9  Return  defaced.  Robert  W illiams,  esq.  of  Conway 
1660  No  Return  found.  Arthur  Anneslev,  esq.  (17) 


(3)  Henry  Robins,  Ibid. 

(4)  Sir  Rice  Griffith,  Knight,  Ibid. 

(5)  Maurice  Wynne  [Gwydir],  Esq.,  Willis  says  in  his  Corri- 
genda—“ In  his  place  add  Robert  ap  Hugh.”  John  Harrington, 
Esq. 

(6)  Dr  Gwynne  died,  and  William  Thomas,  Esq.,  was  elected 
in  his  stead. 

(7)  Mr  Breese  gives  W.  Thomas  as  member  for  the  county,  and 
Mr  Wynne  adds  in  a note  that  Edw.  Griffiths  was  killed  in 
Flanders  in  1586. 

(8)  The  well-known  Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwydir,  whose  History 
of  the  Gwydir  Family  was  reprinted  by  Woodall  and  Venables 
in  1878. 

(9)  Afterwards  Sir  William  Maurice  (of  Clenenney),  much  of 
whose  correspondence,  preserved  by  his  descendant  Lord  Har- 
lech, at  Brogyntyn,  has  appeared  in  Bye-gones. 

(10)  Clement  Edwards,  Esq.,  was  elected  15  Nov.,  1609,  vice 
John  Griffith,  Esq.,  deceased. 

(11)  The  Blue  Book  says  his  name  was  struck  out  in  the  Crown 
Office  List,  because  he  elected  to  serve  for  Leominster  borough, 
county  Hereford.  No  other  name  substituted.  In  Kal.  of  Gwy. 
Mr  Wynne  in  a note  says  he  believes  he  was  a judge  on  the  North 
Wales  Circuit. 

(12)  This  election  took  place  on  Jan.  18.  On  Mar.  6,  Robert 
Jones,  gent.,  was  elected  vice  Edward  Littleton,  Esq.,  who 
elected  to  serve  for  Leominster. 

(13)  Richard  Wynne,  gent,  of  Glasinvryn,  elected  Jan.  20, 
1646-7,  vice  John  Griffith,  jun.,  Esq.,  disabled  to  sit. 

(14)  William  Foxwist,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  elected  Jan.  13, 
1646-7,  vice  William  Thomas,  Esq.,  disabled  to  sit. 

(15)  Henry  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
elected  Oct.  15,  1656,  vice  John  Glynne,  Chief  Justice,  who 
elected  to  serve  for  county  Flint. 

(16)  Browne  Willis  represents  Robert  Williams  as  returned 
with  Henry  Lawrence  as  Knight  of  the  Shire ; but  he  sat  as 
Burgess. — Kal.  of  Gwy. 

(17)  Mr  Breese  gives  William  Glynne,  son  and  heir  of  John. 
Glynne,  serjeant-at-law,  as  Burgess* 
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1661  Sir  Richard  Wynn,  bart.,  of  Gwydyr.  (18)  William 
Gruffyth,  esq.  of  Llyn. 

1678-9  Thomas  Bulkeley,  esq.  of  Dinas.  Thomas  Mostyn, 
esq.  of  Glotheth 

1679  Ditto  Ditto 

1680-1  Ditto  Ditto 

1685  Ditto  John  Griffith,  esq.  of  Llyne. 

1688-9  Sir  William  Williams,  bart.  of  Vaynol,  county 
Carnarvon.  Sir  Robert  Owen,  Knt. 

1690  Ditto  Ditto 

1695  Ditto  (19)  Ditto 

1698  Thomas  Bulkeley,  esq.  Sir  R.  Owen,  Knt,  & bart. 

1700  Ditto  (20)  Ditto 

1701  Ditto  Ditto 

1702  Ditto  Ditto 

( To  be  continued.) 

QUERIES , 

LLAN-FARTHIN.— In  Add.  MSS.,  15,021,  B. 
Museum,  there  is  on  folio  4 a list  of  the  burial  places  of 
some  of  the  Welsh  Bards ; it  appears  to  be  a copy  by  Wm. 
Morris  made  in  1763  from  an  old  book  of  Mr.  Panton’s. 
Guttun  Owain  is  stated  to  have  been  buried  at  Llan- 
Farthin,  S.  Ymwythig.  Will  some  reader  of  Bye-gones 
say  where  this  parish  is  located  ? Book- worm. 

M.  LLOYD,  a Masque  writer,  1646 — was  he  a 
Welshman?  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  (E.  336/14)  under  the  head  of  “ M. 
Lloyd”  is  the  following : — “The  King  found  at  South- 
well,  and  an  Oxford  gigg  played  and  sung  at  Witney 
Wakes  with  the  Masque  showed  before  Divers  Courtiers 
and  Cavaliers  that  went  thither  from  Oxford  and  several 
ketches  and  songs  sung  at  the  said  Wakes.  Presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Yorke.  London,  May  7th,  1646.”  4. 
Dedication  signed  “ M.  LI.”  D.J. 

THE  DANCING  CHANCELLOR.— It  is  recorded 
in  “ Taylor’s  Manuscript ” that  “This  yeare  (1587)  and 
the  third  of  May  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  creatid 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.”  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton 
gives  the  following  note  in  his  extracts  from  these  Early 
Chronicles  of  Shrewsbury  : — “ The  Hatton  family  inhabited 
a large  black-and-white  timber  house  near  Lord  Hill’s 
Column  in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  long  since  taken  down.” 
Was  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  who  danced  himself  into 
favour  with  Good  Queen  Bess,  a Shrewsbury  man  ? 
Shrewsbury.  R.E.D. 


REPLIES. 

RENWICK  WILLIAMS  (May  31,  1882).— The 
following  paragraph,  from  the  Chester  Chronicle  of  May  6, 
1791,  probably  refers  to  this  disreputable  individual : — 
“ Last  week  was  married,  in  London,  Mr.  John  Coleman, 
to  Miss  Porter,  of  St.  James’s-street. — This  Mr.  Coleman 
is  rewarded  for  having  brought  the  Monster  to  punishment, 
by  the  lady  whose  cause  he  so  gallantly  espoused.” 

G G 

WELSH  SILVER  TOKENS  (Apr.  26,  1882).— I 
send  you  a description  of  a Welsh  silver  token  in  my 
possession  : — Obverse;  Robert  Waters  and  Robert  Waters 
for  twelve  pence  with  12  in  the  centre  : Reverse ; Car- 


08)  Robert  Bulkley,  Esq.,  Viscount  Cashel  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  elected  May  5,  1675,  vice  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  bart.,  de- 
ceased. 

(19)  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  of  Dynas,  co.  Carnarvon,  elected 
Feb.  10,  1696-7,  vice  Sir  W.  Williams,  deceased. 

(20)  Mr  Breese  gives  him  as  the  Honourable  Thomas  Bulkeley 
this  year. 


marthen  Bank  1811  with  W in  the  centre.  It 
is  the  only  one  I have  met  with.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  shilling,  and  is  in  good 
condition.  A limited  number  of  silver  tokens  were  issued 
by  John  Wilkinson  of  Bersham  ; a lady  friend  of  mine 
possessed  one,  which  she  presented  to  a grandson  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson’s,  now  residing  in  the  United  States.  It  bore  a 
head,  or  bust  of  Wilkinson  on  the  obverse  ; a ship  on  the 
reverse,  inscription — Fine  silver,  date  1788.  Only  100  of 
these  were  issued.  I presume  they  are  very  scarce,  as  I 
have  only  heard  of  two  of  them.  They  were  the  size  of 
his  ordinary  copper  tokens.  Landwor. 

Wrexham. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

At  the  annual  Festival  of  the  Wenlock  Olympian 
Society  Mr.  Lyde  Benson  said  that  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Olympian  games  iD  their  classic  home  beyond 
the  sea,  not  only  the  prize  most  coveted  of  all,  but  even  the 
medal  King  Otho  wore  upon  his  breast,  and  the  chaste  and 
lovely  clasp  that  glittered  at  the  waist  of  Queen  Amelia, 
were  the  gifts  of  this  society.  So  in  gratifying  reciprocity 
of  sentiment,  the  prize  that  formed  the  proudest  trophy  at 
the  National  Olympian  Festival  in  this  county  was  a sea- 
borne present  from  the  reigning  King  of  Greece.  The 
Countess  of  Harrington  was  “ Lady  Paramount.” 

While  in  a recently  published  guide  book  the  town  of 
Holywell  is  described  as  having  “ thriving  shops  and  sub- 
stantial houses,  some  of  which  are  elegant,  giving  indica- 
tion of  great  prosperity  and  opulence,”  the  report  lately 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  from  their  medical 
inspector,  Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons,  describes  Holywell  as 
“ an  old  and  decaying  market  town,”  and  adds  that  “ only 
a single  new  house  has  been  erected  there  during  the  past 
twenty  years.”  Complaints  are  made  that  the  duties 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  has  called  upon  them 
to  improve  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  provide  a whole- 
some and  sufficient  water  supply.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Authority  observed  that  with  the  rates  at  present 
six  shillings  in  the  pound  the  demands  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  alarming. 

PROFESSOR  BOYD  DAWKINS  ON  “ ANCIENT  WELSH 
ETHNOLOGY.” 

On  Wednesday  evening  Professor  W,  Boyd  Dawkins, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  delivered 
a lecture  on  “ The  Ancient  Ethnology  of  Wales,”  before  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street ; Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn 
occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  Wynn  briefly  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  saying  that  he  and  ethnological  science  had  barely 
a bowing  acquaintance,  but  under  the  auspices  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ethnologist  and  antiquary  as  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  whose  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cefn  were  well  known  to  him,  he  hoped  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  it. 

Throughout  his  lecture  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  relied 
almost  entirely  on  his  memory  for  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  subject  under  consideration,  the  result  being  a pro- 
lixity and  discursiveness  which  would  have  been  prevented 
had  his  remarks  been  committed  to  paper  in  the  manner 
usual  with  Cymmrodorion  speakers.  The  lecture,  hqwever, 
was  of  very  great  interest,  and  was  listened  to  throughout 
with  marked  attention  by  an  appreciative  audience.  Pre- 
mising that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  lay  before  such  a 
Society  as  that  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  which  might  be 
considered  the  Welsh  brotherhood  in  London,  several 
points  in  connection  with  the  ancient  ethnology  of  Wales, 
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Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  pointed  out  that  the  claims  of 
race  were  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front.  As  the 
most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  honourable,  race  in  this 
island,  he  would  deal  with  Welsh  ethnology  before  the 
commencement  of  history,  and  in  its  special  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  civilization  into  Wales.  By  one 
of  those  accidents  that  come  to  those  who  look  for  them, 
a few  years  ago  a series  of  ethnological  discoveries  were 
made  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Wynn  of  Cefn.  Under  a 
stone  cairn  were  found  a number  of  flat  stones  overlapping 
one  another,  and  forming  the  roof  of  a large  stone  chamber, 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  ancient  family  vault  contain- 
ing a number  of  human  skeletons,  together  with  a few 
flint  flakes,  and  the  remains  of  various  domestic 
animals,  including  specimens  of  the  small  Welsh 
cattle,  the  goat,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  that 
other  animal  which  plays  an  important  part  in  civilization 
— the  pig.  These  remains  undoubtedly  proved  that  the 
people  who  had  been  buried  in  the  sepulchral  chamber 
thus  found  were  in  the  agricultural  phase  of  civilization 
and  well  acquainted  with  domestic  animals.  Another 
discovery  of  bones  was  made  at  a place  called  Perthi 
Chwareu,  where  a sepulchral  cavern  was  found  literally 
crowded  with  skeletons.  The  two  discoveries  were  of  the 
greatest  interest  as  bearing  on  each  other,  for  the  skeletons 
and  the  animal  remains  in  each  instance  proved  to  be  of 
the  same  type.  Examination  shewed  the  human  bones 
to  be  those  of  a short  people  with  long  skulls,  prominent 
noses  (in  one  series  a family  oddity  in  the  shape  of  a nez 
retrousse  was  well  preserved)  and  small  features.  The 
polished  stone  implements  found  near  them  showed  that 
they  belonged  to  the  neolithic  age.  These  chamber  tombs 
had  been  found  throughout  Wales,  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  on  the  Continent,  all  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  same  kind  of  people. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  civilization 
of  the  people  thus  discovered.  In  this  country  there  are 
evidences  that  their  civilization  was  not  by  any  means 
low.  The  exploration  of  some  ancient  dwellings  near 
Salisbury  has  established  the  fact  of  their  acquaintance 
with  wheat.  It  is  also  certain  that  they  knew  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  spindle  whirls  have  been  found 
in  their  tombs  and  habitations,  together  with  small  curry- 
combs, which  were  probably  used  to  push  the  woof  on  to 
the  weft.  They  were  also  miners,  as  shown  by  the  flint 
pits  of  Sissbury  and  elsewhere,  where  vast  accumulations 
of  their  broken  mining  implements  have  been  found.  The 
lecturer  when  exploring  at  Sissbury  was  able  to  decide 
where  the  miners  sat  at  work,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
finding  the  broken  halves  of  one  of  their  implements, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Owens  College.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  it  was  clear  that  they  were  con- 
sidering the  claims  not  of  an  unimportant  people,  but  of 
the  introducers  of  the  very  civilization  we  now  enjoyed. 
That  they  were  great  warriors  could  be  proved  by  the 
multitudes  of  small  village  fortifications  found  throughout 
Wales.  It  is  probable  that  they  dwelt  in  small  communi- 
ties, something  like  those  found  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  in 
Central  Africa.  They  undoubtedly  believed  in  a future 
state  of  existence,  for  the  implements  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  were  evidently  intended  for  use  in  a future 
world.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  however,  arguing  from  the 
fact  that  certain  tumuli  have  been  found  without  any 
traces  of  implements,  doubts  their  belief  in  a future  state. 
The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  implements  in  the  tumuli  denoted  the  estimation  in 
which  the  departed  had  been  held  during  and  after  life. 

The  remains  of  a similar  people  as  those  already  mentioned 
have  been  found  on  the  Continent,  i.  e.,  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Alps.  All  over  Gaul, 


Spain,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  traces  are  to  be  had  of 
this  ancient  people,  and  owing  to  the  larger  area  and  to 
the  remains  found  in  the  Swiss  lakes  where  their  former 
habitations  have  been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  picture 
is  more  forcibly  brought  before  us.  They  used  to  grow 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  hemp,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  linseed  meal : they  also  possessed  gardens,  for  we 
have  their  fruit  preserved  to  us  by  the  mere  accident  of 
being  burnt.  The  cattle  mentioned  as  appertaining  to 
the  ancient  people  of  Wales  have  also  been  found  on  the 
Continent  in  the  region  already  referred  to,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  large  cattle  which  here  we  identify  with 
the  English  invasion.  All  these  facts  go  to  prove  the  large 
area  over  which  these  people  were  scattered  and  the  uni- 
form civilization  which  prevailed  among  them. 

The  next  question  to  decide  was  who  were  these  people  ? 
The  examination  of  their  remains  has  shown  them  to  be  a 
short  race,  with  long  heads,  delicately  cut  aquiline 
features,  and  oval  face,  with  the  lower  portion  devoid  of 
the  strength  of  that  of  the  Cymry  of  the  present  day.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Broca,  Professor  Huxley,  and  other 
ethnologists,  seem  to  prove  that  this  ancient  neolithic 
people  are  most  nearly  represented  at  the  present  time  by 
the  Basques  or  Iberians  who  are  to  be  found  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Pyrenees,  i.  e.,  the  small  dark 
Basques  as  distinguished  from  the  Goth  element 
which  wandered  into  that  region.  Who  were  the 
Basques?  History  unerringly  tells  us  that  they  re- 
present the  ancient  Iberian  people  which  had  a large  popu- 
lation scattered  over  Western  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
history.  A comparison  of  the  historic  and  neolithic  maps 
shew  that  at  the  period  mentioned  their  area  had  been  con- 
siderably contracted,  that  is  to  say  they  had  been  pushed 
as  far  westward  as  possible  by  the  pressure  of  invaders  on 
their  eastern  borders.  Dr.  Broca  in  his  admirable  work 
and  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Paris  by  its  researches 
have  shewn  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul  during  the 
neolithic  age  were  invaded  by  a people  differing  from 
them  as  well  in  physique  as  in  manners  and  customs. 
Specimens  of  these  have  also  been  found  in  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  proving  them  to  belong  to  the  Gauls  or  Ancient 
Celts  who,  standing  in  the  vanguard  of  Aryan  civilization, 
had  invaded  Europe  in  the  neolithic  age,  and  driven  the 
Iberians  to  the  west.  These  were  taller  men  with  round 
or  broad  skulls,  massive  features,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  characterised  by  what  is  called  ‘ ‘ snoutiness.” 
One  of  the  new  fashions  introduced  to  Gaul  by  the  Celts 
was  that  of  disposing  of  the  dead  by  cremation. 
Traces  of  the  fashion  have  been  found  in  France, 
but  none  in  the  neolithic  tombs  of  this  country.  It  is 
evident  the  Celts  crossed  over  here  in  the  neolithic  age. 
For  a considerable  time  “ the  silver  streak,”  on  which  the 
Britons  of  to-day  place  such  exaggerated  importance,  kept 
all  invaders  away.  The  discovery  of  bronze  brought  with 
it  new  implements  and  weapons,  a higher  mode  of  warfare, 
and  a more  advanced  state  of  civilization.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  this  country  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
successfully  invaded  till  the  beginning  of  the  bronze  age. 
At  that  time  what  happened  in  Gaul  appears  to  have 
been  repeated  in  Britain,  i.e.,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  for  the  most  part  driven  westward  ; but  one  contrary 
fact  seems  to  be  established,  viz.,  that  during  the  bronze 
age  there  was  an  Iberic  population  in  Yorkshire,  shewing 
they  were  not  then  totally  displaced.  The  tendency, 
however,  wa3  otherwise,  and  the  Iberians  had  to  move  to 
the  West,  the  Celts  evidently  following  them,  for  their 
bronze  implements  and  ornaments  have  been  found  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and  even  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  Bronze  implements  are  ever  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  invasion,  though  it  should  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  Iberians  would  use  bronze  tools  and 
weapons  when  they  came  to  know  them.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly  a fair-haired  people.  Where  their 
descendants  are  not  so,  the  lecturer  would  attribute  it  to 
the  mingling  of  the  Celts  with  the  Iberians,  and  as  this 
took  place  everywhere  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  line  on  that  point. 

W hen  Caesar  conquered  the  West  he  found  three  sets  of 
people,  viz.,  the  Iberians,  the  Gauls  or  Celts  and  the 
Belgae.  Who  were  the  Belgae  ? Some  authorities  say  they 
were  Germans,  others  are  contented  to  class  them  with  the 
Celts.  So  far  a3  the  testimony  of  their  bones  go  they  are 
without  doubt  characteristic  of  the  latter.  In  course  of 
time  iron  was  discovered,  and  along  with  it  a higher  civi- 
lization sprang  up.  The  lecturer  felt  bound  to  associate 
the  Belgae  with  the  iron  age,  though  he  was  unable  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  introduction  of  iron  into  this  country. 
When  Caesar  arrived  here  he  found  the  country  inhabited 
by  Belgae,  Celts,  and  Silurians,  who,  from  Tacitus’s  de- 
scription, bore  a marked  resemblance  to  the  Iberians  of 
Spain.  Traces  of  the  Belgae  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  but  ethnologically  speaking,  the  im- 
pression they  left  was  unimportant,  for  they  were  as  nearly 
related  to  the  Celts  as  the  Saxons  were  to  the  Jutes. 

The  influence  of  the  Homan  invasion,  again,  while  it 
made  a vast  change  in  the  civilization  of  the  country, 
made  but  little  difference  in  its  ethnology.  But  with  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  legions  came  a turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Wales.  The  Roman  Empire  broke  down 
under  a great  combination  of  invaders  of  the  German  race, 
who,  breaking  through  its  military  defences,  overran 
Gaul,  and  settled  in  extreme  and  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
leaving  traces  of  their  names  in  Lombardy,  Burgundy, 
and  France.  The  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain 
was  a part  of  this  dismemberment  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  For  four  centuries  Britain  had  enjoyed  profound 
peace  under  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  Eagle.  In  449 
A.D.,  the  northern  pirates  who  had  harried  the  eastern 
coast  made  a descent  on  the  island  ; others  ere  long 
joined  them,  and  together  they  commenced  a war  of 
extermination  against  the  Britons.  They  were,  perhaps, 
the  hardest  fighters  in  the  world,  but  they  found  the 
Britons  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  it  took  them  two 
centuries  to  drive  their  opposers  to  the  West.  Driven,  how- 
ever, they  were,  and  the  Eastern  part  of  Britain  became 
England.  In  the  ethnology  of  Wales  we  now  have 
three  elements  (two  if  Celts  and]  Belgae  are  joined), 
besides  English  and  Danish  elements.  The  descendants 
of  the  short  dark  ancient  people  are  still  to  be  found  there, 
but  now  that  the  Welsh  are  proving  themselves  cosmo- 
politan, the  old  race  is  being  rapidly  crossed  out.  Even 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  lecturer  had  noticed  a great 
diminution  among  the  small  Iberic  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Asaph.  The  Welsh,  with  the  Basques, 
the  Southern  Irish,  and  the  Highlanders  are  of  the  same 
ethnological  family,  but  the  small  dark  people  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient.  The  main  staple  of  the 
Welsh  race  are  the  Celts,  but  among  these,  especially 
along  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  are  many  families  of  ancient  English  de- 
scent who  are  now,  however,  as  much  Welsh  as  the  old 
stock.  Having  thus  placed  before  the  meeting  as  an 
archaeologist  and.geologist  the  evidence  of  pick  and  shovel, 
and  compared  history  and  ethnology,  the  lecturer  opined 
that  his  hearers  would  agree  with  him  that  the  ethnology  of 
Wales  is  an  epitome  of  the  ethnology  of  Western  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  the  ancient  Iberian  language  had 
curiously  preserved  traces  of  the  neolithic  age  in  the 
words  used  for  various  implements  which  were  formerly 
made  of  stone,  but  now  of  steel ; an  interesting  case  of 


philological  survival  squaring  with  ethnological  facts. 
Professor  Rhys  has  been  searching  for  Basque  roots  in  the 
Welsh  language,  and  without  forestalling  Mr.  Rhys’s  dis- 
coveries, he  might  say  that  traces  of  Iberian  roots  have  at 
last  been  found  therein.  As  a Welshman  who  had  wan- 
dered across  the  border,  and  remained  so  long  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten  he  was  a Welshman,  he  thanked 
the  Society  for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  being  so 
pleasantly  reminded  of  it  that  evening. 

A few  points  in  the  lecture  were  discussed  by  Mr. 
Howel  Lloyd,  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  Dr.  Isambard  Owen, 
Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  &c.  The  passing  of  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  to  lecturer  and  chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a close. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 
(May  31,  1882.) 

THE  BRIDGE  IN  CHURCH-STREET. 

Old  Oswestrians  to  this  day  sometimes  speak  of  stand- 
ing on  “ The  Bridge  ” at  the  top  of  Church-street.  This 
(as  I have  recently  said)  seems  to  have  been  the  resort  of 
loafers  early  in  the  century,  as  the  crossing  from  Leg-street 
to  Oswald-road  is  to  their  _ successors  in  the  present  age. 
Middle-aged  Oswestrians  will  remember  when  there  was 
a water-course  under  the  causeway  in  Lower  Brook -street, 
in  some  places  very  visible  through  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  flags.  The  following  record  from  the  Book  of 
Quarter  Sessions  will  show  the  state  it  was  in  at  the  end  of 
last  century. 

25  Apr.  1800.  Magistrates  present,  John  Jones,  Esq., 
Mayor,  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  esq.,  Recorder, 
and  Hubert  Lloyd,  esq.,  coroner.  Grand  Jury,  Messrs. 
William  Howell,  Rice  Roberts,  Hugh  Davies,  Robert 
Skellorn,  Robert  Gough,  James  Green,  John  Prynallt, 
Thomas  Jones,  builder,  Thomas  Jones,  currier,  Edward 
Jones,  grocer,  Willow-street,  Richard  Hocknill,  Isaac 
Evans,  Edward  Tomkins,  Thomas  Jones  (Feathers), 
Richard  Evans,  shoemaker,  John  Edwards  (White-horse), 
John  Beckett,  Stephen  Batho,  Lewis  Gwynne,  Edward 
Hopkins,  Richard  Evans,  watchmaker,  Hugh  Phillips, 
and  Samuel  Richards. 

“ Town  of  Oswestry.  John  Jones,  esquire,  Mayor,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  our  Lord  the  King  assigned  to  keep  the 
peace  in  and  for  the  said  Town  of  Oswestry  and  also  to 
hear  and  determine  divers  felonies  trespasses  and  other 
misdeeds  committed  in  the  same  town  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  upon  his 
own  proper  knowledge  presents  that  from  time  to  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary 
there  was,  and  yetis,  a certain  common  and  ancient  King’s 
highway  leading  from  Brook-street  in  the  said  town  to 
Church-street  in  the  same  town  used  for  all  the  liege  sub- 
jects of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  predecessors  with 
their  horses  coaches  carts  and  carriages  to  go  return  pass 
repass  ride  and  labour  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure  ; and 
that  there  is  a watercourse  in  upon  or  adjoining  the  said 
highway  which  is  uncovered  and  dangerous  so  that  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  through  the  same 
way  with  their  horses  coaches  carts  and  carriages  cannot 
go  return  pass  repass  ride  and  labour  without  great  danger 
of  their  lives  and  loss  of  their  goods  to  the  great  damage 
and  common  nuisance  of  all  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King  through  the  same  way  going  returning 
passing  repassing  riding  and  labouring  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  dignity ; 
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and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oswestry  afore- 
said ought  to  make  an  arch  or  plat  over  the  said  watercourse 
In  testimony  whereof  the  said  John  J ones  to  these  presents 
hath  sethis  hand  and  seal  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  April  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  George 
the  third  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  thousand  and  eight  hundred. 

“John  Jones  (Seal) 

“ It  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  said  Inhabitants  be 
fined  Three  pounds  unless  a proper  plat  or  arch  be  made 
over  the  said  watercourse  within  the  space  of  six  weeks.” 

Jarco. 

WELSH  ERUDITION.— The  following  is  from 
the  Sporting  Magazine  : — “Llangirug.  Feb.  12  1797. — 
this  is  To  Certify  that  this  Richd.  Masser  was  under  My 
hand  of  a great  Bruse  on  his  Spine  and  that  did  gather  To 
a Hydrops  and  was  Torbid  and  I think  that  he  is  not  fit 
To  Serve  the  Militia  for  he  is  not  free  from  the  complaint 
Now  for  he  Did  hurt  his  Reins  and  it  very  Bad  on  the 
Change  of  the  Weather. — from  y St.  Willm  Pries  Sur- 
geon.” Nemo. 

ESGIRGALED  LEAD  MINES.— In  1839,  some 
machinery  was  erected  at  these  mines  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Williams  of  Machynlleth,  and  John  Pughe  of  Aberys- 
twyth, which  was  said  to  be  “ beautiful  and  costly.”  The 
mines  were  situated  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  On  June  7 the 
machinery  was  set  in'motion,  and  “ Englynion  ” were  pre- 
ared  for  the  occasion,  supposed  to  be  spoken  alternately 
y the  Engine  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pughe.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  verses  : — 

By  the  Engine — 

Yn  gadarn  mi  a godaf— y dwfr, 

A difyr  y gweithiaf ; 

Am  filoedd  y gofalaf, 

Byr  ddydd  Aiaf,  hir  ddydd  Haf. 

By  Miss  Pughe— 

Rhod  odidog  rhaid  ydi— dy  barchf, 

Dau  berchen  a lonni  ; 

A’r  Rhodos  (yn  lie  rhydi), 

Llychia  o’r  llawr  ddwr  fel  lli. 

By  the  Engine — 

Maria  Jones  mor  lan  o liw— perffaith, 

O radd  odiaeth  ydiw ; 

Fy  ngalw  enw  mor  wiw, 

Gan  adel  im’  heb  edliw. 

By  Miss  Pughe— 

Bodlon  o’m  calon  coelia— fedd  genyf 
Fi  ganaf  o fawrdra ; 

Sylw  o’r  enw  bara, 

Fwy  na’n  dwy  sydd  ddwy  oes  dda. 

The  Engine  very  politely  allows  the  lady  to  have  the  last 
word ! Taffy. 

A GRAVE  STORY  FROM  DOLGELLEY.— The 
following  letter,  dated  “ Dolgelley,  Nov.  13,  1808,” 
appeared  in  the  Cambrian  newspaper  at  the  time  “A 
pious  old  woman  who  died  on  Sunday,  the  6th  instant, 
was  on  the  following  Wednesday  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at  Dolgelley.  The  next  night  her  friends  and  relatives 
with  religious  affection  went  to  the  place  of  interment  for 
the  purpose  of  singing  a psalm,  and  saying  prayers  and 
uttering  pious  ejaculations.  When  lo  ! a noise  was  heard 
from  beneath,  a knocking  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was 
apprehended,  and  groans  from  the  supposed  deceased 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  auditors  with  fear  and  terror.  The 
extraordinary  news  was  soon  disseminated, and  was  almost 
generally  believed.  Indeed  the  faith  of  the  fear-struck 
inhabitants  of  Dolgelley  was  not  long  unconfirmed  for  on 
a visit  to  the  grave  on  the  following  evening,  the  same 


sounds  were  heard  by  the  same  as  well  as  by  other  persons 
so  audible  and  clear  that  some  persons  could  distinguish 
the  words  ‘ Let  me  out ! let  me  out !’  spoken  by  the 
churchyard  prisoner.  Accordingly  on  Saturday,  the 
coroner,  the  gravedigger,  and  others  resorted  to  the 
churchyard,  the  grave  was  dug  up  and  the  coffin  opened, 
and  the  body  of  the  woman  after  being  raised  to  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  examined  with  much  scrutiny  and  medical 
skill.  At  length  a verdict  was  given  in  the  following  par- 
ticular terms — ‘that  the  woman  was  dead  at  the  time  of 
the  burial,  and  had  neither  spoken  nor  returned  to  life 
since.’  ” D.  J. 


QUERIES. 

A NEWPORT  TAILOR. — A paragraph  in  the 
Chester  Chronicle  for  May  18,  1791,  states  that  a tailor 
named  Harrison,  residing  at  Newport,  Salop,  became 
possessed  of  £8,000  a year,  property  previously  “the  joint 
possession  of  Sir  Harry  Bridgeman  and  Mr.  Pultney.” 
What  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  ? G.G. 

DR.  JOHNSON’S  WELSH  TOUR.— This  Diary 
was  incorporated  in  Croker’s  edition  of  “ Boswell’s  John- 
son ;”  with  the  following  introductory  note  : — “ Dr.  John- 
son’s Diary  of  his  Welsh  Tour  was  preserved  by  Barber, 
and  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Duppa  in  1816.  It  is  now 
reprinted,  with  some  of  the  notes  of  Mr.  Duppa,  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  and  Mr.  Croker ; but  a collation  of  the  original 
MS.,  kindly  entrusted  to  Mr.  Murray  by  its  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Butler  of  Shrewsbury, 
has  supplied  many  corrections,  and  some  omissions,  in  the 
text.  1835.”  Where  is  the  MS.  now  ? Tell. 

REPLIES. 

WALES  IN  LONDON  (May  31,  1882).—  Thrale's 
Brewery.  Many  of  the  men  employed  at  Barclay  and 
Perkins’s  Brewery  are  Welshmen  and  scarcely  speak  a 
word  of  English.  The  employment  of  the  Welsh  at  this 
brewery  dates  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Thrale,  the  former  pro- 
prietor. D.J. 

EPITAPHS  (Apr.  12,  1882).— The  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle , Sep.  27,  1822,  says  the  following  epitaph  was 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a dancing  master  at  Brynylis, 
Brecknockshire  : — 

Man’s  life  is  a vapour, 

And  full  of  woes  ; 

He  cuts  a caper, 

And  down  he  goes.  H.B. 

MOSTYN  OF  RHYD  (Dec.  7,  28,  1881).— The 
Pedigree  of  this  family  derives  considerable  light  from  the 
following  abstract  of  the  will  (proved  in  1679)  of  William 
Mostyn  of  Rhyd,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1678.  In  it  the 
testator  refers  to  his  mother,  Margaret  Mostyn,  his  uncle, 
John  Lloyd,  his  grandfather,  William  Mostyn,  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  who  is  the  executrix  of  his  will,  and  his 
daughters  Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  There  are  four  trus- 
tees named  of  the  Will — Thomas  Mostyn,  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Owen  Thelwall,  and  John  Lloyd.  Rhyd,  together  with 
property  in  several  parishes,  is  devised  to  his  daughter 
Margaret,  with  remainder  to  her  son,  failing  whom,  to 
her  daughter  Elizabeth,  with  remainder  to  her  son,  failing 
whom  to  testator’s  brother,  Edward  Mostyn,  failing  male 
issue  of  whom  to  his i brother  Richard  Mostyn,  failing  whom 
to  his  sister,  Beatrice  Mostyn,  failing  whom  to  his  sister, 
Luce  Mostyn,  failing  whom,  to  right  heirs. 

The  Will  confirms  for  the  most  part  the  pedigree  as 
published  in  Bye-gones  from  Harl.  MS.  4,181.  Subsequent 
evidence,  however,  gleaned  from  different  sources,  tends  to 
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cast  doubt  upon  the  latter  in  some  particulars,  while  confirm- 
ing and  illustrating  it  in  others.  Thomas  Mostyn  of  Rhyd, 
the  first  of  the  name,  is  called  more  probably  by  Burke,  and 
inHarl.  MS.  1,792,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Knight, 
of  Mostyn,  by  his  wife  Ursula  Goodman,  and  not  of  Sir 
Roger.  He  died  in  1641.  His  second  wife,  Gwen  Parry, 
widow  of  Richard  Parry,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died 
in  1623,  was  married  to  Thomas  Mostyn  on  27th  Sept. 
1624,  and  died  in  1642,  and  had  no  issue.  By  his  first 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hughes,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  Thomas  Mostyn  had  issue,  besides  a second  son, 
Thomas,  and  a daughter,  Lucy,  wife  of  William  Conway, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Conway  of  Bodrhyddan,  and  Mary, 
wife  of  Richard  Parry,  eldst  son  of  Richard  Parry, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  buried  at  St.  Asaph  Cathedral, 
an  eldest  son,  William  Mostyn  of  Rhyd,  married 
to  Anne,  daughter  to  Richard  Parry,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter,  Anne,  wife  of 
John  Pughe  of  Mathavarn,  Esq.  (she  died  in  1676),  and  a 
son,  Thomas  Mostyn  of  Rhyd,  married  to  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Edward  Lloyd  of  Halghton  (buried  at  Han- 
mer  in  1646),  (a).  By  her  he  had  issue,  besides  two  sons, 
Edward,  and  Richard  who  was  drowned  (both  o.  s.  p.), 
and  two  daughters,  Beatrice  and  Lucy  (died  in  1732,  aged 
72,  buried  at  Wrexham),  an  eldest  son,  William  Mostyn 
the  2nd  of  Rhyd  (died  6th  Nov.  1678,  aged  26,  buried  at 
Dyserth),  married  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Langford 
of  Trevalyn.  She  died  1st  Nov.  1681,  and  was  buried  at 
Dyserth.  William  Mostyn  had  issue  two  daughters, 
Margaret,  who  carried  the  estate  of  Rhyd  to  her  husband, 
Thomas  Mostyn,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  of 
Mostyn,  Bart,,  by  his  wife  Bridget,  daughter  and  heiress 
to  Darcy  Savage  of  Langton,  co.  Chester,  and  brother  of 
Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  who  married  Lady  Essex  Finch, 
daughter  of  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Thomas 
Mostyn  died  without  issue  in  1737,  and  his  wife  Margaret 
in  1738.  What  then  became  of  the  Rhyd  estate  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  has  since  appeared  as  part  of  the  Mostyn 
estate.  It  may,  therefore,  have  passed  to'  Margaret’s 
brother-in-law  and  fourth  cousin,  Sir  Roger  Mostyn  of 
Mostyn,  as  right  heir  under  the  will  of  her  father,  Wil- 
liam Mostyn,  a point  which  still  needs  elucidation,  as  also 
what  became  of  his  second  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

H.W.L. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Chester,  which  was  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  completed  by  the 
extension  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  from  three  to  five  bays, 
a work  carried  out  from  revised  plans  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott. 
The  new  portion  is  of  a simple  style  of  early  English. 
The  aisles  are  of  an  unusually  lofty  pitch,  there  being  no 
clerestory. 

Mr.  Cecil  Lawson,  the  well-known  landscape  painter, 
whose  death  is  announced,  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1851. 
His  first  picture  at  the  Academy  was  exhibited,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  1870,  so  that  it  was  probably  painted  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1873  he  contributed 
“A  Pastoral,  in  the  Yale  of  Meifod.”  His  father,  Mr. 
W.  Lawson,  portrait  painter,  is  still  alive. 


(a)  Edward  Lloyd  of  Halghton  married,  1st,  Margaret  Jeffreys 
of  Acton,  2ndly,  Beatrice  Overton,  buried  with  him  at  Hanmer. 
Her  willis  dated  1657.  A white  marble  table  in  Chester  Cathe- 
dral is  inscribed  “ Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary  Lloyd  of 
Halghton,  daughter  of  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  who  died  28th 
April,  1722.”  The  tablet  was  erected  by  her  sister  Martha,  who 
perhaps  was  the  lady  of  that  name  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Mainwaring  of  Over  Peover  on  20th  March,  1724,  and  styled 
daughter  and  coheir  of  William  Lloyd  of  Halghton  in  Flintshire. 
— Kimber  and  Johnson's  Baronetage,  1771. 


A TRICYCLE  RIDE. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Bird  of  Moseley,  Birmingham,  has  sent 
us  an  account  of  a day’s  ride  on  a tricycle  from  Derby  to 
Holyhead — the  longest  on  record.  Mr.  Bird  mounted  a 
bicycle,  while  the  tricycle  was  ridden  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Marriott  of  Nottingham.  Both  gentlemen  carried 
luggage  weighing  about  seven  pounds.  They  left 
Derby  at  midnight  on  June  the  3rd.  They  reached 
the  Crown,  Shrewsbury,  at  7.40  a.m.,  “ having  covered 
71  miles,  and  Mr.  Marriott  and  myself  riding  up  the  Wyle 
Cop,  a most  severe  hill,  into  the  town.  We  left  there  at 
9.5  a.m,  accompanied  by  two  friends  for  about  fifteen 
miles,  when  they  dropped  behind  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
them.  Beyond  Shrewsbury  the  roads  became  very  lumpy 
and  frightfully  sticky,  nearly  all  the  way  through  Whit- 
tington, Gobowen,  Chirk,  and  Llangollen  to  Corwen  (111 
miles  from  Derby)  which  we  reached  at  1.50  p.m.  (From 
Chirk  to  Bangor  the  scenery  was  splendid.)  We  dined  at 
the  ‘Owen  Glyndwr’  at  Corwen,  the  B.T.C.  hotel,  and 
got  away  again  at  3 p.m.,  reaching  Bettws-y-Coed — 133 
miles — at  5.15  p.m.  Here  we  had  tea,  and  telegraphed  to 
the  Marine  Hotel  at  Holyhead  to  say  we  were  coming. 
Off  again  at  six  o’clock,  past  the  Swallow  Falls,  which  we 
ran  down  to  have  a look  at,  and  then  on  through  Capel 
Curigpast  Lake  Ogwen,  through  Penrhyn,  right  down  to 
Bangor — 153  miles — which  we  reached  at  8.30  p.m, 
Stopped  for  refreshment,  lit  up  our  lamps,  and  got  away 
at  nine  o’clock,  the  distance  as  we  found  almost  26  miles 
still  to  Holyhead.  After  a fast  and  exciting  ride  across 
the  Island,  both  our  lamps  going  out  for  lack  of  oil,  and 
so  being  unable  to  see  our  watches  and  how  time  was  pro- 
gressing, we  reached  the  1 Marine  Hotel’  (the  B.T.C. 
house)  nearly  a mile  at  the  far  side  of  the  town  of  Holy- 
head,  as  the  landlady  will  testify,  at  exactly  a quarter  to 
twelve  o’clock,  both  of  us  in  good  form  and  well  able  to 
have  gone  on  further,  only  we  were  stopped  by  the  sea, 
having  covered  180  miles  in  23  hours  and  45  minutes,  and 
doing  the  last  ten  miles  in  45  minutes.  The  whole  dis- 
tance was  run  without  an  oil  up  or  touch  of  the  wrench 
to  any  part  of  the  machines.  The  total  length  of  all  stop- 
pages at  wayside  inns  and  for  meals  was  four  hours  and  a 
half,  leaving  nineteen  hours  and  a quarter  as  the  time 
really  in  the  saddle,  and  giving  while  actually  riding  an 
average  speed  of  9J  miles  an  hour.  We  touched  nothing 
alcoholic  during  the  whole  journey,  and  should  not  have 
accomplished  it  if  we  had  done  otherwise.” 
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NOTES. 

BANGOR  CATHEDRAL  REGISTERS— I am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  vicar  of  Bangor  (to 
whom  I was  referred  by  the  Dean)  for  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  the  above.  Mr.  Evans  writes  that, 
from  enquiries,  which  he  very  kindly  made  at  the  Registry 
Office  on  my  behalf,  he  finds  that  the  oldest  Registers 
commence  in  1676,  and  that  they  consist  of,  he  believes, 
about  twenty  volumes.  C.  J.D. 

PIOZZIANA.  — The  following,  signed  “ E.M./’ 
appeared  in  the  Bath  Chronicle  of  May  22,  1828  : — In  the 
year  1817,  having  had  a conversation  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  on 
the  subject  of  her  descent,  I received  from  her  the  follow- 
ing instructive  and  curious  letter  : — 

“Charles  Vlth  of  France  married  Isabella  of  Bavaria; 
their  daughter  Katherine  married  Henry  Yth  of  England, 
and  after  his  death  Owen  Tudor.  By  whom  she  had 
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three  sons.  The  first  of  these,  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond, 
was  father  to  Henry  VTIth.  The  second  was  Jasper 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  third  was  Fychan  Tudor  de 
Berayne.  His  son  married  Jasper’s  daughter;  Had  an 
only  Child  who  wedding  Constance  D’Aubigne,  favourite 
lady  to  Anne  de  Bretagne,  was  father  to  the  famous 
heiress  Katherine  Tudor  de  Berayne,  cousin  and  ward  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who,  with  her  Majesty’s  expressed 
approbation,  married  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweny. 
When  he  died  she  was  addressed  by  Maurice  Wynne  of 
Gwydir  (as  she  returned  from  following  her  husband  to 
the  grave)  and  told  him  she  had  engaged  herself  to  Sir 
Richard  Clough ; but  that  if  she  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  survive  him  she  consented  to  be  lady  of  Gwydir,  and 
so  she  was  : and  after  Maurice  Wynne’s  death  she  wedded 
Edward  Thelwallof  Plas-y-Ward,  and  with  his,  her  bones 
repose.  Her  heart  lies  buried,  by  her  own  command, 
with  that  of  her  second  husband,  who  died  in  Antwerp 
(but  whose  heart  was  brought  to  Wales,  and  interred  with 
hers).  Her  estate  was  settled  by  her  guardian  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  her  first  husband,  Sir  John  Salusbury  of 
Lleweny,  whose  son,  surname!  Sir  John  the  Strong, 
married  Lady  Ursula  Stanley  Dowager  Countess  of  Derby; 
and  their  son,  at  a very  advanced  age,  had  only  one 
daughter,  by  a Miss  Myddleton,  Hester  Salusbury,  who 
marrying  Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  Combermere  transferred 
the  name  and  estate  to  their  son,  who  wedded  Philadelphia 
Lynch  ; and  was  by  her,  father  to  Hester  Maria  Cotton — 
by  marriage  Hester  Maria  Salusbury,  and  the  incomparable 
mother  of  an  only  child,  your  friend  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi. 

“ Meanwhile  Katherine  de  Berayne,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Salusbury,  married  Sir  Richard  Clough,  and  had 
by  him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Wynne  of 
Melai,  and  is  ancestress  of  Lord  Newborough  : the  other 
married  Roger  Salusbury  of  Bach-y-graig,  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweny,  between  whose 
ages  there  were  sixteen  years,  I have  been  told.  By  him 
their  son  married  a Middleton  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  their 
son  John  married  a Miss  Norris  of  Speke.  Their  son, 
Thomas,  married  Bridget  Percival ; and  their  son  married 
Mary  Pennant  of  Downing  : their  son  married  Lucy 
Salusbury  his  uncle’s  daughter,  and  their  son  was  father 
by  Hester  Maria  Cotton  to  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi. 

“ Thus  Katherine  de  Berayne  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Mam  y Cyinry,  Mother  of  Wales  : having  had  offspring 
by  all  her  four  husbands,  and  connecting  them  each  with 
the  other.  My  uncle  sold  the  Berayne  estate  to  Hughes, 
the  rich  possessor  of  Parys  copper  mine  in  Anglesey,  and 
the  Lleweny  estate  to  Lord  Kirkwall’s  father — Hon. 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  who  married  Countess  of  Orkney. 
His  son  has  since  sold  poor  old  Lleweny  itself  to  the  same 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  pulled  down  the  venerable  mansion, 
built  a thousand  years  ago,  and  my  heart  bled  to  see  its 
ruin  when  I was  in  Denbighshire  last  August,  1816.” 

N.W.S. 

QUERIES. 

COL.  LLOYD.  — It  is  stated  in  the  Chester  Chronicle 
for  May  6,  1791,  that  “ Colonel  Lloyd,  who  lately  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  valliantly  in  the  East-Indies,  is  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury.”  Who  was  the  gallant  Colonel  ? 
And  how  did  he  distinguish  himself  ? Mr.  Salisbury  does 
not  mention  him.  G.G. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GREAT  NETTLE.— 
Davies  in  his  Welsh  Botanology , 1813,  page  181,  says  1 * That 
in  Shropshire  are  seen  plots  of  ground  near  to  the  cottages 
where  this  nettle  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a kind  of  cloth.”  Is  this  being  cultivated  at  present?  If 
not,  when  was  it  given  up  ? Cyffin, 


BLUNDENS  OF  SHROPSHIRE.— In  the  parish 
church  of  Shiplake,  near  Henley,  co.  Oxon,  is  a mural 
tablet  with  this  inscription  : — “ Hie  tumulatur  Andreas 
Blunden  Armiger  qui  ex  avito  genere  ortus  notus  fuit  apud 
Bishops  Castel  in  Comitatu  Salop  Medii  Templi  Socius 
Jurisprudentia  pollebat  anu  agens  sexagesimu  quartu  e 
vita  migravit  apud  Shiplak  in  Comitatu  Oxon  die  16to 
(sic)  Decembris  Ano  Dom.  1607.  In  spe  resurrectionis 
et  futurse  glorise  hie  obdormio.  Beati  mortui  qui  in 
Domino  moriuntur.”  Is  the  Blunden  family  still  extant 
in  Shropshire,  and  by  whom  is  it  represented  ? Is  any- 
thing further  known  of  Andrew  Blunden,  and  how  was  he 
connected  with  the  Shropshire  family?  H.W.L. 


REPLIES. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  CASTLE  CAEREINION, 
(Apr.  12,  1882). — I believe  the  late  Rev.  Canon  D. 
Williams  was  born  at  Brynyrodin,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fihangel  Geneu’r  Glyn,  co.  Cardigan.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  his  Baptism  : — “ 1812  : Christenings 
at  Llanfihangel  Geneu’r  Glyn  : May  24  : David  son  of 
William  and  Margaret  Williams,  Brynyrodin.”  C.W. 

LLANFARTHIN  (June  14,  1882).— Llanfarthin 
or  Llanfarthyn  is  the  Welsh  name  for  St.  Martins,  an 
extensive  parish  situated  in  the  North  of  Shropshire  (Sir 
Amwythig).  J.J. 

St.  Martins. 

Old  people  in  this  neighbourhood  knew  St.  Martins 
by  the  name  of  Llanfarthin,  and  by  no  other.  There  are 
several  other  place  names  now  nearly  forgotten  by  the 
present  generation  of  Welshmen,  i.e.,  Whitchurch  known 
as  Eglwyswen  ; Whittington  as  Trewen  ; Buttington  as 
Talybont ; Guilsfield  as  Cygidfa ; Nantwich  as  Nant- 
heledd ; Chirk  as  Y Waun  ; Knockin  as  Cynwcyn  ; 
Haughtonas  Halchdyn;  Broughton  as  Brochdyn;  Osbaston 
as  Trospon  ; Bishop’s  Castle  as  Trefesgob  ; Leominster  as 
Llanllieni ; Pant  as  Pant  Trwstan,  and  many  others  that 
do  not  occur  to  me  at  present,  but  the  above  I have  often 
heard  so  called  by  old  people.  Cyffin. 

THOMAS  DAVIES  (May  17,  1882).— I have  taken 
from  Phillips’s  Civil  Wars  in  Wales  and  the  Marches  the 
following,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  corroborates  the 
extract  from  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Davies  furnished  by 
“ G.G.”  in  Bye-gones  : — 

“In  his  advances  into  Wales  Sir  William  Brereton  is 
charged  that  he  ‘did  pull  down  the  organs,  deface  the 
windows  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  monuments.’  In 
Wrexham  they  broke  in  pieces  the  best  pair  of  organs  in 
the  King’s  dominions,  the  lead  pipes  of  which  were  con- 
verted into  bullets  for  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton’s  use.  They 
were,  however,  uncommonly  honest,  pillaging  no  houses, 
purloining  nothing  save  from  churches,  and  damaging 
nothing  save  what  to  them  appeared  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.” 

The  above  extracts  seem  to  confirm  local  tradition,  which 
says  that  the  organs  of  Wrexham  Church  were  formerly 
considered  something  wonderful.  There  are  several  vacant 
niches  in  the  church,  which  have  evidently  contained 
figures,  which  must  have  been  destroyed  by  these  intoler- 
ant soldiers.  Landwor. 

Wrexham. 

POTATOES  AND  RHEUMATISM  (May  31, 
1882). — I knew  a person  in  Wrexham  who  constantly 
carried  one  or  two  small  potatoes  in  his  pockets  as  a cure 
for  rheumatism.  They  were  queer  looking  articles,  quite 
indurated,  the  moisture  having  been  absorbed  probably 
by  the  trowsers  pockets.  He  said  that  “ they  did  him 
good.”  Landwor. 
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I have  known  several  cases  in  which  people  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism  have  tried  the  experiment  of  carrying 
one  potatoe  in  the  trousers  pocket,  and  with  very  excellent 
effect.  The  potatoe,  as  your  correspondent  says,  becomes 
petrified,  and  as  hard  as  a stone.  The  custom  is  tolerably 
well  known  in  Shropshire,  where  I have  heard  of  it  often  ; 
and  in  London,  too.  One  circumstance  your  correspon- 
dent has  overlooked,  and  that  is,  the  potatoes  should  be 
either  actually  stolen  or  taken  without  observation  by  the 
owner.  Whether  there  is  any  special  virtue  in  the  latter 
proceeding  I cannot  say ; I merely  state  what  I have 
heard.  J.L. 

THE  SHIRES  OF  ENGLAND  (May  10,  1882).— 
In  a late  issue  [May  10]  appeared  some  lines  by  Geo. 
Wither  “On  a Map  of  England,”  wherein  the  several 
counties  are  rather  enumerated  than  described.  The  fol- 
lowing are  considerably  older  in  date,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  Salopians  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  a native  of 
their  county,  as  will  be  seen  when  they  have  read  as  far 
down  the  list  as  Shropshire.  The  original  from  which  they 
have  been  taken  is  Vol.  V.  of  an  edition  of  Leland’s 
“Itinerary,”  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  Brit.  Mus., 
at  p.  xxvi.  of  certain  topographical  memoranda  prefixed 
to  that  volume. 

E.  Codice  MS.  membraneo  penes  antiquitatum  nos* 
trarum  egregium  cultorem  atque  conservatorem  Thomam 
Rawlinsonum  Arm.  Medii  Templi  Londini  socium. 

Here  sueth  the  properties  of  the  Shyres  of  England. 

The  propyrte  of  every  shyre 
I shal  you  telle,  and  ye  will  here, 

Herefordshire  sheeld  and  spere  ; 

Worsetershire  wryngpere. 

Gloucetershere  sho  and  nayle  ; 

Brystowe  shippe  and  sayle. 

Oxenfordeshire  gyrde  the  mare  ; 

Warwykshire  bynde  bere. 

London  resortere  ; 

Sowtherey  gret  bragere. 

Essx  ful  of  good  hoswyfes  ; 

Middlesex  ful  of  stry ves. 

Kentshire  hoot  as  fyre  ; 

Sowsex  ful  of  dyrt  and  myre. 

Hertfordshire  ful  of  wode  ; 

Huntyngdonshire  corn  ful  goode. 

Bedfordshire  is  nought  to  lakke  ; 

Bokynghamshire  is  his  makke. 

Northamptonshire  fful  of  love  ; 

Benethe  the  gyrdyll  and  noth  above. 

Lancastreshire  fayre  archere ; 

Chestreshire  Thwakkere. 

Northumbrelond  hasty  and  hoot ; 

Westmerlond  tprut  Scotte. 

Yorkshire  ful  of  Kynghtys ; 

Lyncolnshire  men  ful  of  myghtys. 

Cambrygeshire  ful  of  pykes ; 

Holond  ful  of  grete  dykes. 

Northfolk  ful  of  wyles  ; 

Southfolk  ful  of  styles. 

I am  of  Shropshire,  my  shines  be  sharpe  : 

Ley  wode  to  the  fyre  and  dresse  me  my  harpe. 

Notynghamshire  ful  of  hogges  ; 

Derbyshire  ful  of  dogges. 

Leycestershire  ful  of  benys  ; 

Staffordshire  ful  of  quenys. 

Wilkskire  fayre  and  playne  ; 

Barkshire  fyll  the  wayne. 

Hampshire  drye  and  wete  ; 

Somersetshire  good  for  whete. 


Devenshire  myghty  andstronge ; 

Dorsetshire  wil  have  no  wronge. 

Pynnokshire  is  not  prayse, 

A man  may  go  in  it  to  dayes : 

Cornewayle  ful  of  tynne  ; 

Walys  full  of  goote  and  kene. 

That  Lord  that  for  us  all  dyde  dye, 

Save  all  these  shires.  Amen  say  we. 

(It  should  end  “Amen  say  7”  to  rhyme.) 

Pynnokshire  is  thought  to  be  a part  of  Gloucestershire. 
Holond  (or  Hayland)  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Lin- 
colnshire. D.J. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  only  two  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Llandudno  are  natives  of  Wales. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  on  the  16th 
June  Mr.  W.  R.  Browne  read  a paper  “ On  Keltic  Place- 
words.”  He  had  collected  such  words  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  and  found  that  there  were  no  distinctively 
Kymric  names  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands ; that  the  names 
common  to  the  three  districts  were  only  eleven  and  a half 
per  cent.;  that  Wales  had  twenty-five  place-words 
special  to  itself,  Ireland  twenty-one,  and  Scotland  only 
four. 

Mr.  R.  Edmonds  Jones,  Bryndinas,  Bangor,  was  last 
week  elected,  out  of  a large  number  of  candidates,  to  the 
Meyrick  Foundation  Scholarship  at  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, value  £80  a year  and  tenable  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Edmonds  Jones  is  an  old  pupil  of  Friars  School,  Bangor; 
an  exhibitioner  of  Christ  College,  Brecon,  and  was 
proxime  accessit  for  the  Powis  scholarship. — Mr.  H.  L. 
James  of  Llwynmalys.  Strata  Florida,  educated  at  Christ 
College,  Brecon,  has  been  elected  to  a classical  scholarship, 
restricted  to  candidates  under  nineten  years  of  age,  of  the 
value  of  £80  for  five  years.  Mr.  Rowlands,  son  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Rowlands,  principal  of  Bangor  Normal 
College,  and  Mr.  Alexander  M'Critchie  Ogden  of 
Bangor,  are  also  winners  of  £50  scholarships  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Both  were  educated  at  Friars  School. 

The  British  Architect  says  : — Far  down  in  the  lovely 
Glyn  Valley,  which  has  its  exit  near  to  the  Chirk  rail- 
way station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  section  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  an  extensive  industry  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Ceiriog  Granite  Company,  who  are 
working  the  granite  quarries  recently  opened  out  in  this 
district  of  Denbighshire.  The  rocks  from  which  the 
granite  is  quarried  reach  an  altitude  of  several  hundred 
feet,  with  an  area  of  over  one  thousand  acres.  The  setts 
produced  from  this  quarry  are  of  remarkably  durable 
quality,  and,  having  a rough  texture  which  does  not  wear 
away,  may  be  considered  as  eminently  suitable  for  paving 
purposes  in  large  towns.  The  granite  from  these  quarries 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  macadam  roads  in 
Wigan,  and  the  “ setts  ” have  been  used  for  paving  the 
tramways  at  Wolverhampton  and  Wigan,  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  tramway  extensions  at  Birming- 
ham. The  quarries  are  connected  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway  at  Chirk  by  means  of  a tramway,  and  their 
situation  should  bring  the  granite  into  extensive  use  in 
the  midland  and  western  counties. 

The  Gale. — Never  since  the  “Dwr  Mawr”  hasCorwen 
been  visited  with  such  a gale  as  passed  over  here  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  thunder  was  so  heavy  that  a deaf 
man  (Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards)  jumped  off  his  chair  and  asked 
a friend  the  cause  of  the  noise.  He  says  he  had  not  heard 
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thunder  before  for  the  last  38  years.  The  lightning  did 
some  damage.  The  house  of  Mr.  Dixon,  grocer,  was 
struck  on  the  gable  end  and  the  weather  board  clean  taken 
off,  besides  other  damage  to  the  walls.  The  inmates  were 
half  suffocated  by  the  sulphur  that  soon  afterwards  filled 
the  house. 

The  Cymmrodorion  Society.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Council,  Mr.  Ignatius  Williams,  barrister 
at  law,  in  the  chair,  rules  for  conferring  the  medal  of  the 
Society  were  decidedon  as  follows,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  General  meeting.  1 — That  the  medal  be 
awarded  for  distinguished  services  to  Wales  in  Literature, 
Science,  or  Art.  2 — That  it  be  awarded  by  a majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  present  and  that  the  quorum 
be  18.  That  special  notice  of  such  meeting  for  election  be 
given  at  least  three  weeks  preceding  such  election ; such 
notice  to  contain  names  of  proposed  recipient  of  medal 
with  proposer  and  seconder.  3 — That  the  presentation  of 
the  medal  shall  take  place  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  4 — That  no  change  be  made  in  the 
above  rules,  except  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  present  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, and  that  notice  of  any  proposed  change  shall  have 
been  previously  given. 

The  New  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools.— Mr.  W. 
Williams.  M.A.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Aberystwyth, 
who  was  recently  elected  to  be  one  of  the  senior  inspectors, 
is  a native  of  Wales,  and  received  his  academical  educa- 
tion partly  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took 
the  first  position  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  philo- 
sophy classes,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
also  gained  a foundation  scholarship,  and  graduated  in  the 
first  class  in  mathematical  honours.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree, Mr.  Williams  filled  successively  the  posts  of  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Glasgow,  and  of  head 
mathematical  master  at  the  Edinburgh  academy.  He 
has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  been  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Wales,  and  has  devoted  himself 
with  much  zeal  and  earnestness  to  the  cause  of  education. 
He  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  University  College  of 
Wales  and  a member  of  its  Council. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  of  Swansea.— 
The  death  is  announced,  on  Saturday  evening,  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Jones  of  Swansea,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  the 
Congregational  body,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
occupants  of  Nonconformist  pulpits.  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
Welshman,  having  been  born  at  Rhayader,  Radnorshire, 
in  1818.  Following  in  early  years  the  calling  of  a collier, 
he  entered  the  ministry  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
ordained  in  1844,  at  Bryn,  Llanelly.  In  1850  he  removed 
to  Morriston,  near  Swansea,  and  had  then  gained  a very 
wide  reputation  as  a preacher,  which  resulted,  in  1848,  in 
his  being  called  to  Albany  Chapel,  and  subsequently  to 
Bedford  Chapel,  London.  In  1851  he  removed  again  to 
Waiter-road  Chapel,  Swansea,  where  he  remained  seven 
years,  at  the  close  of  which  period,  by  medical  advice,  he 
undertook  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  Collin-street  Congregational 
Chapel,  Melbourne.  In  the  Australian  colony  he  was 
extremely  popular,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived £i,200  a year.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Jones  returned 
to  Swansea,  where  he  was  received  with  much  public 
demonstration.  He  returned  to  his  old  pulpit  in  Waiter- 
road,  and  preached  on  Sunday  fortnight  his  last  sermon. 
A few  days  later  he  was  taken  very  ill,  and  ultimately 
died  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Jones  was 
chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  1871.  One  of 
his  sons  is  a barrister  on  the  South  Wales  circuit,  while 
another  is  a college  principal  at  Sheffield. 


The  late  Miss  Mary  Pulfour  of  Chester  has  left  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Chester  Boys’  Bluecoat  Hospital 
and  another  thousand  to  the  St.  John’s  Girls  Blue  School. 

On  Tuesday,  June  27,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  clergy,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
re- consecration  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Welsh  church  at 
the  corner  of  Nicholas-street  and  Whitefriars,  Chester. 
The  work  of  restoration  had  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect,  Chester.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Richardson  of  Corwen  preached  the  opening 
sermon  in  English,  and  the  Dean  of  Bangor  preached  in 
Welsh  in  the  evening. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.  — The  annual 
excursion  of  members  and  friends  came  off  on  Tuesday, 
J une  27,  when  the  following,  amongst  others,  started  off 
in  brakes  from  Shrewsbury  : — Rev.  W.  A.,  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Leighton,  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater,  Rev.  T.  and 
Mrs.  Auden,  Rev.  R.  W.  Gleadowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nealor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sandford,  Mr.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  Mr.  W. 
Hughes,  Mr.  F.  Goyne,  Rev.  R.F.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Wood, 
Mr.  Calcott,  Mr.  A.  Corser,  Miss  Corser,  Mrs.  E.  Corser, 
Mr.  H,  Ponting  Cox,  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Mr. 
Oldroyd,  Mrs.  J.  Price,  Mr.  J.  A.  Price,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Mathews,  Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson  (Frankton  Grange),  &c. 
The  hour  for  starting— ten  o’clock — practically  hindered 
any  visitors  from  the  Oswestry  district  attending,  by 
which  they  missed  a most  pleasant  excursion.  Battlefield 
was  the  first  place  visited,  and  here  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the 
Church,  and  gave  a brief  record  of  its  eventful  history. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Shawbury,  Moreton  Corbet, 
and  Stanton-upon-Hine  Heath ; making  a halt  at  each 
place.  From  this  point  the  party  diverged  ; some  of  the 
more  resolute  of  the  members  trudging  up  the  incline  to 
visit  Bury  Walls,  and  its  encampment ; the  rest  proceed- 
ing to  the  Hawkstone  Inn,  where  dinner  was  provided.  A 
little  time  was  afforded  to  explore  the  park,  and  all  met 
for  dinner. 

OSWESTRY. 

The  Guildhall  Decorations.— Oswestry  has  not  much 
to  boast  of  architecturally,  and  there  are  few,  we  fancy, 
who  do  not  feel  that  the  additions  made  to  the  Town-hall 
a few  years  back  were  a clumsy  and  costly  mistake.  The 
money  that  has  been  spent  in  internal  decorations,  how« 
ever,  has  been  well  bestowed.  “Decorations,”  perhaps,  is 
too  superlative  a term  to  use ; we  should  rather  say 
“ Renovation,”  for  the  chief  work  done  has  been  washing 
and  painting.  An  addition  to  the  “furniture  ” has  been 
made  during  the  last  month,  which  consists  of  a painting 
of  the  Royal  Arms,  which  has  been  placed  over  the  fire- 
place. This  is  dated  “ 1684,”  and  has  the  letters  “ J.R.” 
on  it,  and  it  has  been  placed  in  its  present  position 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr,  Weaver,  our  Mayor,  who 
found  it  amidst  other  lumber  in  the  tower  of  the  old 
church,  and  has  had  it  cleaned  and  varnished.  Probably 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  the  history 
of  the  picture ; but  the  absence  of  any  record  will  make 
this  all  guesswork.  Its  date  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  time  of  James  the  Second’s  accession, 
(Charles  the  Second  died  February  6,  1684-5),  and  the 
fact  of  its  having  years  ago  been  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Parish  Church  would  point  to  the  probability  that  it 
was  originally  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  borough.  We  only  got  our  new  charter  in  1673, 
and  had  not  paid  all  the  cost  due  on  it  before  1683 ; and 
the  town  being  much  impoverished  after  the  Civil  War,  no 
doubt  there  was  not  much  chance  of  anything  ornamental 
being  ordered  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  on  the  picture  ! 
And  before  we  dismiss  tho  subject  we  may  remark  that 
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the  “mantelpiece”  of  oak,  beneath  the  arms,  is  the  one 
that  was  formerly  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Three 
Tuns,  a house  once  of  importance  in  the  borough.  On  the 
wall  over  the  magistrates’  bench,  5and  opposite  the  arms  of 
James,  there  is,as  Oswestry  readers  know,  another  painting 
of  the  Royal  Arms  of  the  time  of  our  present  Queen.  This 
was  painted  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the  first  High-bailiff  of  the 
County  Court,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  borough. 

The  Old  Church. — The  British  A rchitect  contains  a large 
age  of  sketches  of  the  exterior  of  the  Old  Church  and 
its  of  the  interior,  with  the  following  notes  : — The  Os- 
westry Old  Church  is  an  instance  in  which  “ restoration  ” 
must  have  been  very  welcome.  It  appears  to  have  had 
little  good  old  work  about  it,  and  to  have  chiefly  gloried 
in  a fine  old  tower,  which  has  been  singularly  battered 
about  and  patched  up.  Therefore,  the  £10,000  which  the 
late  Mr.  Street  expended  on  the  restoration  has  been 
very  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  new  work  of 
original  design  ; in  Mr.  Street’s  hands  this  has  been  a good 
thing,  for  he  has  evidently  taken  great  pleasure  in  the 
work,  and  the  new  open  timber  roofs,  nave  arcades,  rere- 
dos,  pulpit,  and  tracery  windows  are  all  very  good  exam- 
ples of  his  skill.  The  church,  as  restored,  is  a large  one, 
holding,  at  a pinch,  some  2,000  people,  without  galleries, 
and  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  very  varied  and  interesting. 
As  my  purpose  has  been  chiefly  to  show  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent details  of  Mr.  Street’s  work,  I will  refer  those  who 
care  to  know  the  history  of  the  work  to  a sixpenny  pam- 
phlet, published  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Woodall,  and  Ven- 
ables of  Oswestry.  I believe  the  cost  of  the  reredos  here 
shown,  the  central  portion  being  alabaster,  was  about 
£700.  The  font  holds  seated  figures  of  the  four  evange- 
lists round  the  bowl.  The  Yale  Monument,  of  which  I 
have  given  a sketch,  records  the  death,  in  1616,  of  Hugh 
Yale,  an  alderman  of  the  Corporation,  who  from  1578, 
when  he  was  made  a burgess,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  a prominent  citizen  of  Oswestry.  The  monument  is 
also  in  memory  of  “Dorothy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger 
Roden,  Esq.,  of  Burton,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh.” 
The  Yales  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  one  of  that 
name  who  founded  a college  in  America.  He  and  his 
wife  were  buried  in  the  St.  Mary  chancel  of  the  church ; 
and.  the  monument  over  them  being  destroyed  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  one  now  existing  was  erected  near  the 
western  door  of  the  nave,  in  the  north  aisle.  Pennant, 
and  other  historians  following  him  have,  it  seems,  misread 
the  inscription  on  it  by  adding  commas  where  none  exist, 
and  so  made  it  appear  that  the  church  was  destroyed  in 
1616,  and  that  the  building  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
a fact  which  I originally  took  for  gospel  when  I made  the 
sketch  view  in  1879— hence  the  title  on  the  illustration. 
But,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  a local  archaeologist,  I now 
stand  corrected.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  credited  with  having 
stabled  1,000  horses  in  this  church,  which  was  not  only 
impious,  but  impossible,  and  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I. 
are  reported  to  have  battered  the  tower  nearly  down ; 
therefore,  whichever  side  we  take  to  represent  good  or  evil 
it  is  evident  that  the  church  was,  just  at  that  period  of  its 
history,  out  of  favour  both  with  God  and  the  devil. 


THE  CYMMRODORION. 

OWAIN  ALAW  ON  WELSH  MUSIC. 

On  Wednesday  June  28,  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  held 
their  last  meeting  this  session  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Great  Queen-street, when  Mr.  John  Owen  (Owain  Alaw), 
of  Chester, read  a paper  on  “ Welsh  Music.”  The  Crown 
Room,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  crowded,  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aber- 
dare,  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  M.A., 


Mr.  Wm.  Jones  (Gwrgant),  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  O.  Jones, 
R.E.,  Dr.  Arthur  Wynne  Williams,  Dr.  Jones,  Llanfyllin, 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A., 
the  Rev.  David  Saunders,  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Eglwys* 
bach,  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mr.  T.  Marchant 
Williams,  B.A.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Puleston,  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch,  Mr.  Aviet  Agabeg,  Mr.  Milo  Griffith,  Mr. 
Howel  Thomas,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones.  &c.,  &c. 

Lord  Aberdare,  who  presided,  opened  the  meeting  with 
a short  address.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  greatly 
enjoyed  Welsh  music,  whether  played  on  the  harp,  sung 
in  vocal  solo,  or  rendered  by  some  of  the  magnificent 
choirs  to  which  of  late  they  had  been  accustomed. 
National  music  gave  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  proofs 
of  the  progress  of  nations.  The  national  music  of  Wales 
was  full  of  the  most  characteristic  examples,  and  on  those, 
no  doubt,  the  lecturer,  would  fully  dilate.  At  the  present 
time  they  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  the  strength 
of  the  national  instinct  for  music.  It  was  one  thing  to 
possess  musical  enthusiasm,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  harmonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Bach,  not  to  mention  the  works  of  more  recent  composers, 
such  as  Brahms  and  Wagner.  An  age  was  necessary  to 
produce  men  of  that  quality,  but  looking  at  the  great  love 
of  music,  and  the  progressive  development  of  musical 
power  in  Wales,  and  especially  at  its  national  psalmody, 
there  were  those  among  them  who  might  live  to  see  a 
Welsh  composer  rise  of  whom  not  only  the  Principality 
would  be  proud,  but  whose  name  and  whose  works  would 
ring  throughout  England  and  the  world.  (Cheers.) 

Owain  Alaw  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  in  the 
musical  illustration  of  which  he  was  asssisted  by  Madame 
Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Beata  Francis,  Madame  Martha 
Harries,  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones,  and  Mr.  Charles  Coram. 
The  lecturer,  while  distrusting  his  ability  to  say  anything 
new  or  original  on  a subject  which  had  been  often  exhaus- 
tively treated,  felt  happy  in  having  to  examine  a subject 
which  never  grows  old  ; for  national  music  at  all  times 
appeals  very  powerfully  to  the  music-loving  public. 
Music  is  sweet  at  all  times,  with  power  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast,  but  much  more  fervent  in  its  effects  upon 
civilized  hearts,  especially  when  heard  in  the  wild  lays  of 
Fatherland  and  doubly  so  when  united  to  suitable  words. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  song-writer  without  the 
musician  is  but  a writer  of  short  poems,  and  immortal 
verse  must  be  wedded  to  immortal  music  before  it  can  be 
said  to  exercise  its  full  influence  on  the  feelings  and  to 
move  the  tenderest  emotions  with  a deep  and  powerful 
agitation.  Coming  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Owen  referred  to  the  antiquity  and  early  history  of 
Welsh  music.  In  the  Triads,  Gwyddon  Ganhebon,  Hu 
Gadarn  and  Tydain  are  mentioned  as  the  inventors  of 
Welsh  national  music.  Gwyddon  Ganhebon  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  composer  ; Hu  Gadarn  applied  the  art 
to  historical  tradition,  and  Tydain  reduced  the  invention 
into  a science  and  founded  its  first  rules.  The  laws  and 
rules  of  bardism,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the 
subject . in  hand,  were  arranged  by  Plenydd,  Alawn  and 
Gwron.  Two  centuries  before  Christ,  a British  King, 
named  Blegwryd  ab  Seisyllt,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  science  of  music,  being  called  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  skill  the  God  of  music,  as 
thus  in  a quaint  old  Breton  ballad — 

He  every  instrument  could  play 
And  in  sweetest  manner  sing  : 

Chanting  forth  each  kind  of  lay 
To  the  sound  of  pipe  or  string  ! 

He  to  psalt’ry,  viol,  lute, 

Harp  and  crwth  would  tuneful  sing 
And  so  sweet  was  every  note 
When  he  touch’d  the  trembling  string, 
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That  with  love  and  zeal  inflamed 
All  who  join’d  the  list’ning  throng, 

Him,  with  ecstacy  proclaim’d 
Chief  of  Minstrels— God  of  song. 

From  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda  it  was  found  that  the  do- 
mestic bard  of  a W elsh  Prince,  among  his  other  duties, 
had  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  his  army 
when  assembled  for  battle  a very  ancient  song  entitled 
“ Unbenaeth  Prydain.”  Although  the  tune  bears  marks 
of  remote  origin,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
smoothness  of  its  rhymes  and  graceful  cadences,  a general 
peculiarity  of  Welsh  music.  The  song  was  here  rendered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Coram.  Changing  the  course  of  his  lecture 
for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Beata  Francis,  who  had  other  en- 
gagements, Owain  Alaw  here  referred  to  a paper  on  ancient 
and  modern  Welsh  music  by  Mr.  John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw) 
published  in  the  Cymmrodorion  Transactions  for  1828, 
where  he  gives  as  a specimen  a so-called  plough  boy  song 
remarking  that  “no  Swiss  air  possesses  greater  originality 
than  this  tune.”  The  song  was  then  given  by  the  lecturer, 
its  characteristic  refrains  or  echoes  being  added,  not  in  the 
best  style,  by  Miss  Francis.  Reverting  to  harp  music  Mr. 
Owen  remarked  that  to  sing  to  the  harp  seems  in  early 
times  to  have  been  an  accomplishment  necessary  to  a 
perfect  prince  and  complete  hero,  quoting  in  proof  thereof 
Glendower’s  words  to  Hotspur — 

I can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you, 

For  I was  trained  up  in  the  English  court 

Where,  being  young,  I framed  to  the  harp 

Many  an  English  ditty. 

With  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  many  Welsh  airs  it  is 
a matter  of  regret  that  their  authors  cannot  be  traced  nor 
their  dates  be  established.  They  have  been  handed  down 
traditionally  from  one  generation  to  another  and  all  trace 
of  their  origin  lost.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
fine  melody  “Gian  meddwdod  mwyn”  came  down  from 
Druidical  times,  and  is  in  all  probability  a correct  specimen 
of  Cymric  melody  as  in  use  before  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans.  Its  stately  progressions  are  similar  to 
those  of  “ Unbenaeth  Prydain.”  Bardd  Alaw  wrote  Eng- 
lish verses  to  the  air,  which  is  a great  favourite  at  Eistedd- 
fodau  and  other  national  gatherings.  The  solo  was 
here  sung  by  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones,  the  audience  joining  in 
the  refrain.  Another  digression  was  then  made  to  allow 
Miss  Francis  to  sing  “Y  deryn  pur,”  a song  of  South 
Wales,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Miss  Jane  Williams  of 
Aberpergwm,  who  spent  a large  portion  of  her 
useful  life  in  collecting  and  publishing  the 
songs  of  that  part  of  the  Principality.  Dr. 
Hullah,  in  his  “Music  in  the  House,”  says — “ Many 
of  the  Welsh  melodies  are  indisputably  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  native  to  these  islands.  To  what  extent  the 
majority  of  them  in  their  present  condition  are  ancient  is 
a question  not  to  be  discussed  with  a Welshman  ! But  of 
their  strength,  sweetness,  distinctive  character  and  fitness 
for  singing  there  can  be  no  question.”  A very  interest- 
ing specimen  is  “ Symlen  penbys,”  sent  to  the  lecturer  by 
Eos  Twrog  who  held  that  it  was  commonly  sung  by  the 
Welsh  before  leaving  Troy  ! A sweet  melody  of  the  14th 
century  is  known  as  “Triban  Morfudd,”and  other  charming 
specimens  are  “ Ffarwel  Ednyfed  Vychan”  and  “ Megan  a 
Gollodd  ei  Gardas.”  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  national  musical  instruments  of  Wales.  Having 
descanted  on  the  harp,  its  history  and  its  development, 
from  the  homely  specimen  of  early  workmanship  to  the 
latest  English  pedal,  which  is  to  the  old  harp  of  Wales 
what  a Broadwood  grand  pianoforte  is  to  the  old  harp- 
sichord or  spinet  of  former  days,  he  mentioned  the  crwth, 
which  has  now  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  Welsh 
bagpipe,  which  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  After 


Mr.  Coram  had  sung  in  praise  of  the  harp  to  the 
tune  of  “ Pant  corlan  yr  wyn,”  Mr.  Owen  went  on  to  treat 
of  the  Welsh  bards  and  their  poetry,  touching  on  the 
Triads,  the  works  of  Prince  Hy  wel,  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd, 
Gwalchmai,  Gwilym  Ddu,  Dafydd  Ddu,  Rhys  Goch  Eryri, 
and  especially  Dafydd  Ab  Gwilym,  whose  lines  to  the  lark 
he  recited.  The  mention  of  the  lark  brought  in  “ Codiad 
yr  Ehedydd,”  a comparatively  modern  composition  the 
result  of  a happy  inspiration  given  to  Dafydd  y Gareg 
Wen.  The  melody  was  sung  by  Madame  Edith  Wynne 
with  much  success,  and  being  encored  was  replaced  by 
“ Clychau  Aberdyfi.”  The  remainder  of  the  lecturer’s 
observations  dealt  with  the  patriotic,  pastoral,  and  home 
songs  of  Wales.  In  military  music  Dr.  Crotch  held  that 
the  Welsh  were  superior  to  any  other  nation,  for  “their 
marches  contain  all  the  various  qualifications  which  are 
requisite  to  form  military  music  of  the  truest  type.” 
After  having  an  account  given  of  the  battle  of  Rhuddlan 
Marsh,  the  lament  composed  by  the  king’s  bard,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  event,  was  here  introduced  very  effectively 
by  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones.  Among  the  tunes  collected  in  re- 
sponse to  a prize  offered  at  a Ruthin  Eisteddfod  was  that 
of  “Hen  Wlad  by  Nhadau”  now  recognized  as  one  of  our 
sweetest  national  melodies.  Idris  Vychan,  the  well-known 
pennillion  singer,  gave  the  lecturer  a sweet  old  air  entitled 
“ Hobed  o Hilion,”  which  was  afterwards  published.  The 
expressive  singing  and  fine  voice  of  Madame  Martha 
Harries  made  this  song  the  principal  success  of  the  even- 
ing. It  was  encored,  and  sung  a second  time.  Madame 
M.  Harries  also  sang  “ Merch  y Melinydd,”  one  of  the 
songs  rescued  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Miss  Jane 
Williams,  who  also  secured  such  well-known  favourites  as 
“Clychau  Aberdyfi,”  “ Bugeilio’r  Gwenith  Gwyn,”  and 
many  others  which  are  critically  considered  to  be  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  melodies  of  Cambria.  Of  the 
home  songs  the  most  notable  are  the  pennillion,  to  sing 
which  with  the  harp  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  might 
be  imagined.  Estyn’s  description  of  pennillion  singing, 
when  he  said  that  “the  harper  plays  the  tune  and  the 
singer  sings  the  accompaniment  ” is  a very  good  one.  The 
easiest  to  sing  to  and  consequently  the  most  popular  are 
“ Pen  Rhaw  ” and  “ Hob  y derri  dando”;  of  the  latter  some 
stanzas  were  given  by  Mr.  Owen.  At  Llangollen  Eis- 
teddfod many  years  ago  Talhaiarn  wrote,  and  the  lecturer 
composed  a song  sung  by  Madame,  then  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  who  was  then  barely  entering  on  her  musical 
career.  After  paying  a high  compliment  to  that  lady  the 
lecturer  asked  her  to  come  forward  and  sing  “ Mae  Robin 
yn  Swil  ” once  more.  After  giving  a musical  recital  of 
“Punch’s  Compliments  to  Wales”  written  by  the  late 
Shirley  Brooks,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  trio  and  chorus 
“ Hail  to  thee  Cambria”  as  an  example  of  a Welsh  form 
of  music,  viz.,  a descending  scale  with  each  note  repeated 
thrice.  This  simple  theme  is  capable  of  the  most 
elaborate  treatment,  and  many  leading  musicians,  Purcell  | 
among  them,  have  employed  it  in  their  compositions. 
The  trio  and  chorus  was  then  given,  and  the  lecture 
brought  to  a close  with  the  “ March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech.” 

Lord  Aberdare  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  at 
an  early  hour,  the  chair  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr. 
William  Jones  (Gwrgant),  who  was  a member  of  the  old 
Cymmrodorion  Society  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  Q.C.,  who  referred  to 
the  noble  lord’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  higher  interests  of  ! 
Wales,  and  especially  in  regard  to  Education,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  his  services  as 
Chairman.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a similar  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  Gwrgant,  Owain  Alaw,  and  the 
artistes,  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 
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NOTES. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(June  7, 1882.) 

Flowers,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  held  and  still 
hold,  a high  place  in  our  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  some  of  these  in  connection  with 
funeral  rites.  I would  now  add  the  “Dressing  of  the 
corpse  with  flowers,”  and  the  coffins  with  wreaths  and 
immortelles.  The  dressing  of  the  graves  on  Easter  Sunday 
in  some  parishes,  and  in  others  on  Palm  Sunday,  called 
by  the  Welsh — Sul  y Blodau  (Flower  Sunday)  is  duly  and 
most  sacredly  observed.  Some  burying  grounds,  especially 
so  on  last  Easter  Day,  presented  a very  pretty  appearance. 
Not  the  least  significant  are  the  wedding  decorations  : 
the  Bridal  wreath — the  evergreen  arches — strewing  the 
way  with  flowers,  and  beautiful  bouquets  forming  the 
most  prominent  and  best  known  of  this  vestige  of  the  old 
times.  The  chapel  decorations  for  the  “ harvest  thanks- 
giving services  ” and  “ floral  services  ” are  innovations  of 
the  last  few  years.  Holly  and  ivy  decorations  of  the 
house  at  Christmastime  have  re-established  themselves. 
Some  forty  years  ago  the  old  Nonconformists  would  not 
allow  of  such  a conforming  to  what  to  them  was  a cus- 
tom so  contrary  to  their  idea  of  Protestantism.  I well 
recollect  this  custom  strictly  forbidden  and  loudly  con- 
demned as  savouring  of  Antichrist.  Old  women 
had  a custom,  now  nearly  obsolete,  of  carrying 
with  them  to  their  places  of  worship  small 
nosegays  of  sweet  scented  flowers,  chiefly  mint,  thyme, 
old  man,  lavender,  gillie-flower,  and  s^eet-briar,  or  a rose. 
The  way  these  “ posies  of  flowers  ” are  held  and  made  use 
of  in  the  Services  is  curious.  In  Welsh  Botanology  we 
have  a field  rich  in  traces  of  the  old  monks,  once  the 
great  herbalists  of  their  day.  Some  plants  have  legends, 
such  as  Llaeth  y Vorwyn , or  Llaeth  hr  on  Mair,  Lungwort , 
the  name  derived  from  the  white  spots  on  the  leaves,  left 
thereon  by  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Milk.  The  Virgin  has  the 
greatest  number  of  plants  honoured  by  her  name ; whilst 
Christ,  Saints  Peter,  John,  James,  Paul,  Michael,  Ffraid, 
or  Bride,  Christopher,  come  in  for  their  quota.  The 
Trinity,  the  Eucharist,  the  Cross,  the  Angels,  and  Evil 
Spirits  are  also  duly  honoured,  and  are  prominent  in  the 
category  of  British  plants  and  flowers.  On  the  feast  of 
St.  Stephen’s  the  last  in  bed  was  duly  and  severely 
castigated  with  a branch  of  holly,  and  dubbed  “Tapster  ” 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year ; the  prickly  leaves  of  the 
Holly  doing  effectual  duty  in  memory  of  the  Martyr 
Stephen.  Gypt. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (June  14,  1882). 
Carnarvonshire,  concluded.  The  first  name  under  each 
date  refers  to  the  county,  and  the  second  to  the  boroughs. 
1705  Sir  John  Wynne,  Knt.  and  bart.  Thomas 
Buckley,  esq.,  of  Dinas. 

1708  Ditto  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Kefn 

Amulch. 

1710  Ditto  Ditto,  of  Llun. 

1713  William  Griffith,  Esq. , of  Lyne.  Thomas  Wynne, 
Esq. 

1714-5  Ditto,  of  Kefnannolch.  (1)  Ditto. 

1722  John  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Cefnamwich.  Ditto,  of 
Glyn  Llivon. 

1727  Ditto  Ditto. 

1734  Ditto  (2)  Ditto,  of  Bodvean. 

(1) .  John  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Llyn,  returned  27th  April  1715  ; 
vice  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  deceased. 

(2) .  John  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Glynllivon,  returned  2 Jan.  1739-40, 
vice  John  Griffiths, Esq.,  deceased. 
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1741  William  Bod  veil,  Esq.,  of  Madrin.  Ditto. 
1747  Ditto  Sir  Thomas  Wynne,  bart  (3) 

1754  Sir  John  Wynn,  bart.  of  Glynllivon.  Sir  William 
Wynne,  Knt.  (4) 

1761  Thomas  Wynn,  Esq.  of  Glynn.  Sir  John  Wynn, 
bart. 

1768  Ditto  Glyn  Wynn,  Esq. 

1774  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.  Glynn  Wynn,  Esq, 
1780  John  Parry,  Esq,  of  Wernfawr.  Ditto.  (5) 

1784  Ditto  Ditto. 

1790  Robert  Williams,  Esq.  Henry  Lord  Paget  (6) 

1801  Sir  Robert  Williams,  bart.  of  Nant.  Edward 

Paget,  Esq. 

1802  Ditto  of  Plas-y-Nant  Ditto. 

1806  Ditto  Charles  Paget,  Esq. 

1807  Ditto  Ditto. 

1812  Ditto  Ditto. 

1818  Ditto  Ditto. 

1820  Ditto,  of  Nant.  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Knt.  (7) 
1826  Thomas  John  Lord  Newborough  of  Glynllison. 

William  Paget,  commonly  called  Lord  William 
Paget. 

1830  Charles  Wynne  Griffith  Wynne,  Esq,  of  Cefn- 

ainwich.  William  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq,  of 
Porkington. 

1831  Ditto  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Knt. 

1833  Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  Esq,  of  Vaynol.  Rear 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Paget. 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  recently 
published.  For  list  of  members  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  up  to  spring  1880,  see  Bye-gones  Reprint 
pages  39-41,  Apr.  1880.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
one  or  two  changes.  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  has  been 
made  a judge,  and  Mr.  Rathbone  elected  in  his  stead  as 
member  for  the  county  ; and  a vacancy  for  the  boroughs, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  Love  Jones  Parry. 

QUERIES. 

OLD  PROPHECY. — A bard  of  the  sixth  century 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  prophecy  : 

“ Dwy  flynedd  cyn  aflonydd 
Pont  ar  Fenai  a fydd.” 

Who  was  the  Bard?  Nemo. 

POPULATION  OF  OSWESTRY.  — Can  any 
reader  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  following  table  ? 


1801  Town  ? 

Parish  ? 

Total 

5839 

1811 

„ 3479 

„ ? 

99 

? 

1821 

„ 3910 

9 

) 9 

9 

1831 

„ 4478 

>*  ? 

9 ) 

9 

1841 

,,  4569 

„ 4343 

9 i 

8912 

1851 

,,  4816 

„ 3979 

9 9 

8795 

1861 

„ 5414 

j>  ? 

9 9 

? 

1871 

„ 7306 

„ 4346 

9 9 

11652 

1881 

,,  7851 

„ 4074 

)9 

11925 

be  glad  also  to  have  my  figures  checked, 

have  not  all  been  taken  from  official  returns.  It  will  be 

(3) .  Sir  William  Wynne,  Knt.,  returned  2 May  1749,  vice  Sir 
Thomas  Wynne,  Bart.,  deceased. 

(4) .  Robert  Wynne,  Esq.,  returned  16  Dec.  1754,  vice  Sir 
William  Wynne,  Knt.,  deceased. 

(5) .  Glynn  Wynn,  Esq.,  re-elected  16  July  1781,  after  appoint- 
ment as  Receiver  General  of  Land  Revenue  in  North  Wales  and 
Chester. 

(6) .  Henry  Paget,  commonly  called  Lord  Paget,  re-elected 
4 Feb.  1795,  after  appointment  to  a Lieut.-Colonelcy  in  the 
Army. 

(7) .  Sir  Charles  Paget,  Knt.,  re-elected  12  Feb.  1822,  after 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber. 
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July,  1882, 


seen  that  while  the  town  has  steadily  increased  in  popula- 
tion, the  parish  has,  on  two  occasions,  seriously  diminished. 

Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (Dec.  21. 
1881). — Hogging.  In  the  Oswestry  Corporation  accounts, 
under  date  1725,  there  is  an  entry,  “To  Rich’d  Brick- 
layer and  Son  for  nogging,  0.  2.  0.”  Jarco. 

HISTORY  OF  ABERYSTRUTH  (May  17,  1882). 
A short  paragraph  in  the  “Pen  and  Pencil  ” column  of 
the  Oswestry  Advertizer , June  7,  has  called  the  attention 
of  readers  of  Bye-gones  to  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  parish  in  a re- 
cent communication  of  mine  to  this  column  and  that 
adopted  in  an  article  in  the  Red  Dragon  magazine,  based 
upon  the  very  book  I had  alluded  to.  I was  aware  the 
parish  is  commonly  known  as  Aberystm^ ; it  appears  so 
in  more  than  one  map  which  I have  consulted  ; it  is  so 
called  in  the  neighbourhood  (as  a Pontypool  person  has 
just  informed  me) ; but  it  is  not  so  spelt  in  the  book  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  writer  in  the  Red  Dragon , and 
myself.  The  published  works  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones 
are  indeed  now  hard  to  be  met  with,  and  I lament  their 
scarceness ; but  since  this  question  has  arisen  I have 
taken  the  trouble  to  consult  the  only  copy  of  the  History 
of  the  parish  to  which  I have  access — viz.,  that  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum — and  I find  that  the 
spelling  adopted  by  the  historian  himself  is  Aberyst?'u£&. 

Seeing  that  this  very  interesting  work  is  so  little 
known ; that  few  have  heard  of  it,  and  fewer  still  have 
seen  it,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  I gratify  the 
momentary  curiosity  which  the  several  communications 
on  the  subject  may  have  excited,  and  transcribe  the  ex- 
tract which  I have  made  from  the  original  work  relating 
to  the  etymology  of  the  place,  for  myself.  The  Title-page, 
I ought  first  to  say,  reads  thus  : — 

“ A Geographical,  Historical,  and  Religious  Account  of 
the  Parish  of  Aberystruth  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
To  which  are  added  Memoirs  of  several  persons  of  note 
who  lived  in  the  said  parish.  By  Edmund  Jones.  Tre- 
vecka,  printed  in  the  year  1779.” 

There  are  160  pages,  and  the  price  was  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  The  printer,  in  eulogistic  note,  says  that  he 
would  not  be  without  the  book  at  double  the  money.  Now 
for  the  extract. 

Before  the  division  of  the  country  into  counties  and  parishes 
that  which  is  now  a part  of  the  county  of  Monmouth  was  called 
Blaene  Gwent,  i.e.,  the  fore  end  of  Gwent  Land,  the  name  by 
which  all  that  is  now  called  Monmouthshire  and  part  also  of 
Glamorganshire  was  called  in  ancient  times.  But  why  this  part 
of  the  county  was  called  the  fore-end  ofGwent-Land  rather  than 
any  other  of  the  North  parts  of  the  Country  can  be  understood 
no  otherwise  but  that  a party  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  first 
inhabitants  first  entered  here  from  the  North  now  called  Bre- 
conshire. And  if  so  it  is  something  to  the  honour  of  Aberystruth 
parish  that  it  was  the  first  possession  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Gwent-Land  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  a dreary 
wilderness.  When  the  country  came  to  be  divided  into  parishes, 
this  part  of  it  changed  its  name  and  came  to  be  called  Plwyf- 
Blacm-Gwent,  i.e.  the  fore-end  Parish  of  Gwent-Land  and  Plwyfy 
Blaene,  the  fore-end  Parish,  by  those  who  lived|nearer  to  it.  But 
in  all  writings  and  sometimes  in  common  speech  it  is  called 
Aberystruth  Parish  ; and  the  church  therefore  called  Egltvys-y- 
Blaene,  the  church  of  the  Fore  end,  and  by  those  at  a distance 
Eglwys  Blaene-Gioent,  i.e.  the  church  of  the  fore  end  of 
uwent-Land. 

The  word  Aberystruth  rendered  in  Welsh  is  Aber-is-Drwyth ; 
i.e.,  the  mouth  below  washing.  The  name  of  the  River  itself  is 
Yotruth,  i.e.,  below  the  Washing.  Aber  is  the  mouth  of  it  where 
it  enters  into  the  lesser  Ebwy  River.  It  seems  there  was  a 


washing  place,  as  still  there  is  a little  above  the  mouth  of  it  above 
the  Bridge,  which  is  just  by  the  Ale-house.  But  why  this  Parish 
should  be  called  rather  by  the  name  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Ystrwyth  than  by  the  name  of  the  River  Ebwy,  which  is  a larger 
river  than  the  Ystrwyth,  likely  is  : because  the  church  which  is 
built  in  an  angle  between  the  junction  of  the  two  Rivers  is 
rather  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  River  tho’  the 
difference  is  very  little  and  not  easily  discerned. 

The  article  in  the  Red  Dragon  I am  glad  to  see  goes  far 
to  satisfy  the  desire  I expressed  in  my  former  communica- 
tion for  some  few  facts  connected  with  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones.  A brief  memoir  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  is  given  by  way  of  introduction  thereto. 
It  is  none  the  worse  for  having  a strong  local  flavour  ; and 
I commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  already  know 
something  of  the  man.  Still  Edmund  Jones  was  a man  of 
sufficient  note  in  his  day  to  deserve  more  than  a memoir 
of  two  pages.  His  personal  influence  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  his  worth  and  excellence  acknowledged  by 
all.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Whitefield. 
In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Gillie’s  “ Memories  of  George 
Whitefield  ” is  at  least  one  letter  from  him.  In  his  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  among  those  who  had  felt 
the  force  of  his  preaching  he  was  looked  upon  and  styled 
the  “ Apostle  of  Wales.”  A more  limited  circle  of  ad- 
mirers viewed  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a prophet. 
Theophilus  Jones  the  historian  of  Breconshire  is  not  an 
admirer  of  his,  but  having  to  quote  him  pays  homage  to 
his  originality  by  styling  him  “the  sad  historian  of  Aber- 
ystruth.” Besides  this  “ History  ” he  also  published  “ A 
Relation  of  Apparitions  of  Spirits  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Principality  of  Wales.”  To  these  two  works 
Mr.  Wirt  Sikes  is  under  considerable  obligation  for 
material  for  his  British  Goblins.  As  a divine  he  has  his 
place  in  literature,  from  two  books  of  his  : 1.  “ Two 
sermons,”  &c.,  Trevecka,  1776.  2.  “Samson’s  hair,  an 

Eminent  representation  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  two 
parts.  To  which  is  added  Two  Sermons  [on  Heb.  IY.  6, 
and  MicahVII,  19]”  etc.  Trevecka,  1777.  D.J. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

A stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
aisle  of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  Herbert  E. 
Jones,  a former  member  of  the  choir  (son  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Jones  of  Llanddulas),  who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
of  a lifeboat  off  Douglas  Head,  Isle  of  Man.  The  window 
is  the  gift  of  the  lad’s  relatives,  and  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Morton,  succentor. 

The  Ellesmere  Ruri-Decanal  Magazine  says: — “The 
new  glass  which  Sir  Edward  Hanmer  is  giving  to  Hanmer 
Church  is  now  being  put  by  Mr.  Davies  of  Wyle  Cop, 
Shrewsbury,  into  ten  of  the  windows,  viz.,  two  south, 
three  west,  three  north,  and  two  in  the  Fens  Chauntry. 
Into  those  on  the  south  side  four  large  squares  of  old  glass 
will  be  put,  which  used  formerly  to  be  in  the  Fens  Chaun- 
try, and  have  latterly  (?  since  1858)  been  at  Bettisfield. 
They  are  noticed  by  T.  Dineley  in  A.D.  1684,  when  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  visited  the  church,  in  the  course  of  his 
progress  through  Wales.  In  the  small  window  over  the 
north  door  some  broken  pieces  of  old  glass  have  been 
found,  with  words  on  them  which  may,  when  put  together, 
show  who  the  person  was  whose  body  was  found  in  1864, 
beneath  the  north-west  wall  of  the  church, and  to  whom  the 
floriated  cross,  let  into  the  wall  behind  the  turret  door, 
very  probably  belonged.  As  the  north  door  and  the  tracery 
of  the  north  Chauntry  seem  especially  to  have  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Nantwich  men  in  1643,  it  is  possible 
that  this  window  perished  at  the  same  time.” 
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NOTES. 

AN  OSWESTRY  SCHOOL.— Extract  from  Bishop 
Norbury’s  Register,  1328: — “ Collo’.  Scolarum  gram- 
maticalium  Albi  Monasterii.”— Note  by  Bishop  Hob- 
house  : “John  Gilbert  licensed  to  keep’Scolas  grammati- 
cales  in  the  town  of  Oswestry.”— [See  W.  Salt,  Archceol., 
vol.  1880.]  Gnot. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(July  5,  1882.) 

Carol  Singing  is  still  in  great  favour  in  Wales.  At  a 
former  time  the  Welsh  had  carols  adapted  to  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  festivals  and  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
These  carols  were  variously  called  Carol  Plygain  or  Carol 
Nadolig  Crist  (the  Christmas  day  Carol) ; Carol  ar  wyl 
Ystwyll  (or  Epiphany  Carol)  to  be  sung  from  house  to 
house  during  Christmas  time.  Carol  Pasg  (Easter  Carol), 
Carol  Noswyl  Fair  (the  eventide  of  Lady  Day),  a period 
of  great  importance  at  one  time.  Hence: — “Noswyl 
Fair  uwch  na  Sul  fu,”  a carol  being  sung  in  the  family  in 
praise  of  Mair  Wen  (the  Blessed  Mary).  Haf  gan,  Mel - 
wawd  Mai , Carol  Haf,  called  also  Canu  dan  y pared  (the 
May  Carol),  “ Singing  under  the  Wall,”  a kind  of  seren- 
ade in  which  the  glories  of  the  opening  of  Summer  and 
the  good  qualities  of  the  family  are  extolled,  joy  also  being 
expressed  that  the  Winter  had  passed  and  gone.  Christ- 
mas Caroling  is  now  the  only  form  preserved,  and  is  still 
popular  in  the  Nonconformist  places  of  worship.  I well 
remember  the  last  of  the  class  that  composed  and  sang 
his  own  carols.  He  was  best  known  by  the  familiar 
name  of  Griffith  y Prydydd  (Griffith  the  Poet).  He  was  a 
short,  straight,  and  active  little  man,  evidently  conscious 
of  his  talents  as  a singer  and  Prydydd.  He  had  a good 
clear  tenor  voice,  and  his  clear  utterance  as  he  caroled  the 
tune  of  “Trymder,”  “See  the  Building,”  or  “Miller’s 
Key  ” riveted  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  many 
would  remark  that  “Griffith’s  Carol  was  as  good  as  a 
Sermon.”  Great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  his  services  in 
the  chapels  of  the  lower  parts  of  Montgomeryshire. 
Griffith  was  for  many  years  a leader  of  the  congrega- 
tional singing  at  Pendre  chapel,  Llanfyllin.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  carol  writers  of  Montgomeryshire  were 
Nonconformists.  Amongst  them  were  Evan  Pugh,  Rhos- 
y-brithdir,  Thomas  Williams  (Eos  Wnfa),  Llanfihangel,  J. 
D.  Jones,  Ruthin,  and  Thomas  Hughes,  Llanfyllin. 

The  Plygain  or  Matins  was  held  not  only  in  the  chapels 
but  also  in  the  farm  houses,  and  in  these  cases  the  services 
were  held  in  the  evening.  The  attenders  were  supplied 
with  refreshments.  At  the  close  a special  carol  was  sung. 
“ Carol  wrth  ymadael  a thy  Wyliau'r  Nadolig .”  The 
first  stanza  of  one  of  them  we  are  tempted  to  extract : 

“ Cyfodwch  i ymadael,  bawb  allan  o’i  gornel, 

Hi  aeth  yn  bryd  uchel,  i drafael  y drws  ; 

Hai  heno  gwahanwn,  ac  adre  tueddwn, 

Cychwnwn  symudwn,  o’r  madws.” 

Blodeu-Gerdd , 131. 

During  the  Christmas  week  carol  singing  is  still  a popular 
institution  on  the  borders.  Well  known  and  popular 
singers  are  gladly  welcomed  from  house  to  house.  Some 
of  the  English  carols  still  in  vogue  are — 

“ As  I sat  on  a sunny  bank.”j 
“ The  first  great  joy  our  Mary  had.” 

“ Rejoice  and  be  merry,  cast  sorrow  away.” 

“ While  Shepherds  watch.” 

“ Go  down,  go  down,  to  Bethlehem  town.” 


I can  well  remember  the  pleasure  afforded  to  old  and 
young  of  the  household  when  the  quavering  voice  of  Samuel 
Davies  was  heard  giving  clear  intonation  to 

“ God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay, 

For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  day.” 

“ This  brings  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy, 

And  of  joy, 

This  brings  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy.” 

When  the  chorus  was  repeated,  “And  of  joy”  was 
loudly  sung  out  in  the  early  morn  or  late  at  night,  making 
us  all  feel  joyous  and  glad.  And  then  the  concluding 
chorus,  although  we  all  knew  it  well,  was  none  the  less 
welcome — 

“God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

And  bless  the  mistress  too, 

And  all  the  little  ladies 
That  round  the  table  grow. 

This  brings  tidings  of  comfort,”  &c. 

Gypt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


QUERIES. 

OWEN  LEWIS  OF  TYDDYN  Y GARREG 
(Merioneth)  was  a Quaker,  and  suffered  for  his  religious 
opinions  in  1662.  Some  of  his  property  was  seized, and  he 
himself  imprisoned  at  Bala.  He  is  mentioned  in  Richard 
Davies’s  autobiography.  In  1690  his  widow  and  son  Ellis 
Lewis  removed  to  Ireland,  and  in  1708  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania, the  widow  having  previously  married  Owen 
Roberts.  In  1713  Ellis  Lewis,  the  son,  married  Elizabeth 
Newlin,  of  a wealthy  family,  and  connected  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Government.  From  this  marriage  has  descended 
a well-known  family  in  Pennsylvania  of  high  respectability, 
and  eminent  for  having  given  a chief  justice  to  that  State. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  information  relative  to 
the  family  and  ancestry  of  Owen  Lewis  of  Tyddyn  y Gar- 
reg,  who,  Richard  Davies  says,  “ was  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  during  Oliver’s  time?”  There  is  a common 
near  Tyddyn  y Garreg  called  “ Tir  Stent.”  Can  that  be 
the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Quaker,  which  was 
escheated  or  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  to  whom  does  it  now 
belong  ? Are  there  any  descendants  or  connections  of  Wm. 
Lewis  still  in  Merioneth  ? Z. 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS. — I have  been  engaged 
for  some  time  past  in  collecting  the  particulars  of  cele- 
brated Trials,  relating  more  especially  to  the  Four  Border 
Counties,  or  to  persons  connected  therewith  ; and  among 
others  that  I have  met  with,  is  the  “ Whole  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings At  Large  In  A Cause  on  an  Action  Brought  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lord  Grosvener,  against  His 
Royal  Highness  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland.” 
The  trial  took  place  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1770.  I have  a considerable  number  of  printed 
documents  relating  to  this  cause,  both  in  English  and  in 
French,  and  also  a curious  French  MS.  which  I have  not 
seen  in  print ; but  I know  that  there  are  many  fugitive 
pieces,  printed  in  1770,  and  in  1771,  which  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  more  recent  history  of  this  unhappy 
business,  and  I want  if  possible  to  get  at  a list  of  them, 
for.  a friend,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a new  account  of 
the  trial,  with  some  historical  references  to  points  of  public 
interest  depending  in  some  measure  upon  it.  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  the  short  titles,  and  dates  of  any 
papers  they  may  know  of  that  refer  to  this  particular 
case,  1 should  be  obliged  if  they  would  do  so,  in  your 
columns,  A.B. 
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REPLIES. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEARE  (June  14, 
1882). — The  letter  of  Southey  in  which  he  speaks  of  seeing 
in  the  Strand  an  engraving  of  “The  Cambrian  Shakes- 
peare,” is  dated  Nov.  20,  1801.  The  portrait  is  described 
as  representing  the  poet  “sitting  in  a room  that  seems  to 
be  a cottage,  or,  at  best,  a farm,  pen  in  hand,  eyes  up- 
lifted, and  underneath  inscribed — The  Cambrian  Shakes- 
peare.”  Thirty  years  later  the  cover  of  the  Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine  (Apr.  1830)  contained  an  advertise- 
ment of  a “Portrait  of  Thomas  Edwards,  Nant,  the 
celebrated  Cambrian  Shakespeare,”  as  “ Just  Published  ” 
at  3s.  6d.,  by  H.  Hughes,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  Were 
there  two  likenesses  published  of  Twm  o'r  Nant  ? One  on 
view  in  1801  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  “ just  published  ” 
in  1830.  G.G. 

REN  WICK  WILLIAMS  (June  14, 1882).— No  one 
cares  about  claiming  this  notorious  character  as  a Welsh- 
man, nevertheless  at  the  time  of  his  trial  he  was  looked 
upon  as  having  been  born  in  the  Principality.  From  an 
account  of  his  life,  appended  to  a very  well  executed  por- 
trait of  him  published  at  that  period,  I make  the  following 
extracts  : — “ He  was  a native  of  Wales,  and  received  the 
best  education  the  place  of  his  nativity  afforded.  At  an 
early  period  oi;  life  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the 
care  of  a gentleman  in  London,  who  finding  his  young 
ward  possessed  of  a fine  person  with  rather  a Jiveiy  and 
elegant  turn  of  mind,  apprenticed  him  to  Sir  J ohn  Gallini 
as  a public  dancer  on  the  boards  of  the  Opera  House.  Here 
the  young  man  acquired  those  personal  graces  with  which 
all  his  manners  are  tinged ; but  the  trammels  of  art  were 
too  great  a confinement  to  his  spirit  of  gaiety  and  expense, 
and  a circumstance  happened  about  a watch  which  caused 
a separation  between  the  youth  and  Sir  John  Gallini. 
From  this  period  little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he 
was  continually  in  the  company  of,  and  was  probably  sup- 
ported by,  women,  to  whose  gratification  he  sacrificed  all 
his  time  and  talents.  For  a time  he  was  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney of  eminence  in  Westminster.  . . . Later  he  lost 

his  employment  and  was  in  difficulties.  During  the  inter- 
val he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Amiable  Mitchell  of 
Dover-street,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  art  of  making  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  in  consequence  of  his  superior  workman- 
ship was  employed  at  liberal  wages  from  the  month  of 
September,  1789,  until  he  was  apprehended  18  June,  1790.” 
A technical  plea  was  raised  by  his  counsel  at  the  trial  on 
8th  July,  1790,  and  a postponement  took  place  that  the 
point  might  be  argued  before  the  judges.  This  was  done 
November  11,  1790,  and  a decision  was  obtained  on  the 
point  raised  in  the  prisoner’s  favour,  whereby  the  offence 
was  reduced  to  a misdemeanour.  The  final  trial  took 
place  13th  December,  1790,  and  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning  a verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  where- 
upon sentence  was  passed  as  stated  by  your  correspondent 
Landwor,  June  7.  D.  J. 

WALES  IN  LONDON  (June.  21,  1882).— Reply- 
ing to  the  query  of  June  7,  Stow  in  his  work  (Ed:  1730, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  51,  52,  of  Book  II.)  says — “Near  unto  this 
Customers  Key  towards  the  East  is  the  said  Water  Gate, 
and  West  from  it  Porters  Key,  then  Galley  Key,  where  the 
Galley's  were  used  to  unlade  and  land  their  merchandize 
and  wares,  and  that  part  of  Thames-street  was  therefore 
of  some  called  Galley  Row , but  more  commonly  Petty 
Wales. 

“ On  the  North  side  as  well  as  on  the  South  side  of  this 
Thames  Street  are  many  fair  houses,  large  for  stowage 
builded  for  merchants,  towards  the  East  end  thereof, 
namely,  over  against  Gcdley  Key,  Wool  Key,  and  the  Custom 
House. 


“ There  have  been  of  old  Time  some  large  Buildings  of 
stone,  the  ruins  whereof  do  yet  remain,  but  the  first 
builders  and  owners  of  them  are  worn  out  of  memory. 
Wherefore  the  common  people  affirm  Julius  Ccesar  to  be 
builder  thereof,  as  also  of  the  Tower  itself,  but  thereof  I have 
spoken  already.  Some  are  of  another  opinion,  and  that  is 
more  likely,  that  this  great  Stone  Building  was  sometime 
the  lodging  appointed  for  the  Princes  of  Wales,  when  they 
repaired  to  this  city,  and  that  therefore  the  street  in  that 
part  is  called  Petty  Wales,  which  name  remaineth  there 
most  commonly  until  this  time.” 

As  it  happens  the  exact  part  of  Thames  Street  which  in 
Stow's  day  was  commonly  known  as  Petty  Wales , may  be 
pretty  accurately  defined,  for  Charles  II  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  reign  issued  a commission  to  regulate  the  Port  of 
London,  and  among  other  things  to  define  the  position  and 
extent  of  the  several  “Keys  ” (Quay’s).  Commencing  at 
the  Tower  and  ascending  the  river  the  first  “Key ’’was 
“ Brewers,”  and  this  was  bounded  on  the  East  by  Tower 
Dock  and  containing  in  length  from  East  to  West  “ 40 
foot”  and  in  breadth  from  the  “ river  of  Thames  ” North- 
ward “ 40  foot  ” : in  the  narrowest  part  next  to  this  “ Key  ” 
on  the  West  side  or  up  river  was  Chester’s  Key  51  “ foot  ” 
long  and  of  equal  breadth  to  the  former;  and  adjacent  to 
the  latter  on  the  West  side  was  Galley  Key  in  length  101 
“foot”  and  from  the  river  Northwards  40  “foot.”  West  of 
the  latter  was  Wool  Dock  61  “ foot”  long  and  40  “foot” 
North  from  the  river.  Next  to  this  was  Custom  House 
Key,  containing  204  “foot”  from  East  to  West  so  that 
Petty  Wales,  or  that  part  of  Thames  Street  so  named,  lay 
between  the  Custom  House  and  Tower  Dock,  and  as  the 
length  of  river  frontage  between  these  points  is  given,  the 
exact  spot  could  at  any  time  be  easily  identified  if  it  were 
required  to  do  so.  Bookworm. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  the  distinguished  actor,  mana- 
ger, and  dramatist,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years, 
on  Saturday,  at  his  residence,  Churchside,  Kennington. 
Mr.  Webster,  we  believe,  was  the  owner  of  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Glyn  and  occasionally  passed 
through  Oswestry  on  his  way  to  visit  it. 

The  poem  from  Macmillans  Magazine,  which  we  pub- 
lish to-day,  has  been  noticed  by  some  of  our  contempor- 
aries. The  lines  are  by  Miss  Annie  Matheson,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Matheson,  at  one  time  minister  of 
the  Old  Chapel,  Oswestry  ; but  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
writes  of  “Mr.  A.  Matheson’s”  pathetic  verse,  and  an- 
other paper,  evolving  the  full  Christian  name  from  its 
inner  consciousness,  speaks  of  “ Mr.  Arthur  Matheson.” 

The  ‘ ‘ Traveller’s  Edition  ” of  the  Gossiping  Guide  to 
Wales  (price  3s.  6d.)  is  now  published,  making  the  38th 
thousand  of  the  work.  This  contains  (in  addition  to  the 
“ Popular  Edition  ” — which  has  this  year  been  reduced  in 
price  to  a shilling)  a “ Pictorial  Itinerary,”  containing  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  favourite  routes,  illustrated  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty  pictures  showing  the  mountains  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  from  road  and  rail. 
In  addition  to  the  papers  on  Botany  and  Geology,  specially 
written  for  the  work  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Butler,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Croft,  a short  one  on 
Conchology,  by  the  Rev.  Carleton  Greene,  has  been  added, 
with  a list  of  shells  found  at  Mochras  and  Colwyn  Bay, 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Churchill 
Babington  ; and  there  is  also  a chapter  on  the  Old  Glaciers 
of  Wales,  reprinted  from  the  work  (now  out  of  print)  by 
Sir  A.  Ramsay,  with  his  permission.  The  Pictorial 
Itinerary  and  the  Gossiping  Guide  are  each  published 
separately  in  shilling  volumes,  but  the  chapters  just 
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alluded  to  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  “Traveller’s 
Edition,”  which  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  gives 
fifteen  extra  maps  and  plans,  and  panorama  of  Snowdon. 
The  Guide  is  corrected  up  to  date,  and  includes  the  Dinas 
and  Rhyd  Du  railway,  one  of  the  most  attractive  lines  in 
Wales;  the  extension  from  Bettws-y-coed  to  Festiniog, 
whereby  sojourners  on  the  North  Coast  can  make  day 
trips  to  interesting  points  on  the  West ; and  the  Bala  and 
Festiniog  line,  about  to  be  opened.  Distances  are  also 
given  from  all  important  centres,  and  new  objects  of  at- 
traction (such  as  the  “ Pre-historic  Cave”  at  Llandudno) 
are  described. 

Dr.  D.  Rhys  Jones,  B.Sc.,  of  Carmarthen,  is  an  exhi- 
bitor at  the  Life  Saving  Appliances  Exhibition,  held  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  of  an  invention  designed  to  supply 
colliers  who  may  be  in  danger  of  suffocation  after  a gas  ex- 
plosion with  pure  air.  The  air  is  contained  in  a cylinder 
carried  on  the  person,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  by  a piece  of  tubing.  Valves  of  curious  construc- 
tion prevent  the  admixture  of  foul  air,  and  a key  regulates 
the  supply  to  be  given  by  the  cylinder.  Its  maximum  cost 
is  said  to  be  under  £5. 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  in  a notice  of  Wilson  the  painter, 
says  he  retired  to  “Llanberis,”  in  his  later  days,  to  enjoy 
the  property  which  a brother  had  bequeathed  to  him. 
“The  village  of  Llanberis,”  adds  the  writer,  “is  nick- 
named Loggerheads,  on  account  of  a sign  which  Wilson  is 
said  to  have  painted,  though  at  what  period  of  his  life 
does  not  appear.  The  sign  represents  two  jovial-looking 
fellows  grinning  towards  the  spectator,  and  apparently- 
uttering  the  words  which  are  inserted  underneath — ‘ We 
three  loggerheads  be.’  ” The  writer,  by  changing  a letter, 
has  made  a blunder  which  may  mislead  many  travellers 
as  they  pass  through  the  famous  Pass.  They  will  find 
no  Loggerheads  at  Llanberis.  The  place  meant  is  Llan- 
feres,  near  Mold,  or  Llanveris,  as  Canon  Williams  calls  it 
in  his  “Eminent  Welshmen”;  and  it  was  there  the 
painter  died,  a hundred  years  ago,  in  May,  1782.  The 
famous  sign  is  a few  miles  from  Mold,  near  the  foot  of 
Moel  Fammau.  Wilson,  who  was  a son  of  the  Rector  of 
Penegoes,  Montgomeryshire,  was  buried  in  Mold  church- 
yard ; and  it  may  be  suggested  that  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Denbigh 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  centenary  of  his 
death. 

Central  Council  op  Diocesan  Conferences.— A 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Friday  at  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Mr.  Raikes,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  amongst  those  present  was  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton, 
M.P.  It  was  stated  that  nineteen  diocesan  conferences, 
including  Lichfield  and  St.  Asaph,  had  joined.  The 
Dean  of  Bangor  delivered  an  interesting  address,  in  which 
he  warmly  advocated  the  extension  of  Church  services  by 
lay  deacons,  and  moved  “That  the  Council  believes  that 
the  time  is  come  when  practical  effect  should  be  given  to 
the  views,  widely  expressed  for  many  years  in  diocesan 
conferences  and  other  assemblies  of  Churchmen,  in  favour 
of  the  more  systematic  devotion  of  the  spiritual  gifts  and 
energies  of  laymen  in  Church  work,  and  pledges 
itself  _ to  promote  such  changes  in  public  sentiment 
and  in  the  law  as  may  tend  to  secure  that  end.” 
Mr.  Collins  proposed  the  following  as  a rider  to  the  Dean 
of  Bangor’s  resolution,  “That  this  council  being  deeply 
impressed  with  a sense  of  the  need  of  an  extension  of  the 
diaconate  of  lay  evangelists,  earnestly  urges  the  Confer- 
ence to  take  into  their  consideration  the  best  means  of 
carrying  such  extension  into  effect,  and  of  thus  supple- 
menting the  labours  of  the  clergy  by  voluntary  lay  helpers 


under  licence  by  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.” — The  resolu- 
tion, with  this  rider,  was  then  adopted. — Mr.  S.  Leighton, 
M.P.,  referred  to  a number  of  Bills  before  Parliament 
dealing  with  subjects  affecting  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
and  said  that,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  keep  Church 
matters  out  of  Parliament,  it  behoved  Churchmen  to  seek 
to  influence  members  of  Parliament,  without  identifying 
themselves  with  one  political  party  or  the  other,  so  that 
those  matters  might  be  treated  in  the  way  they  deserved. 
In  the  evening  the  members  dined  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel. 

The  Red  Dragon  (Cardiff,  Owen  & Co.) — The  July 
number  opens  with  such  a notice  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
James  as  only  a lawyer  could  write  : it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  new  County  Court 
Judge,  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams.  The  memoir  is  accompanied 
by  a portrait.  There  is  also  a gossiping  chapter  about  the 
Welsh  members  of  Parliament,  but  it  possesses  little  of  in- 
terest and  nothing  new.  Mr.  R.  D.  Green-Price  contri- 
butes a paper  on  a week’s  tramp  from  Chepstow  to 
Rhayadr,  and  a highly-attractive  ramble  it  must  have 
been.  We  wish  the  money  spent  in  illustrating  a very 
slight  story  called  “A  Night  of  Terror,”  had  gone  for  a 
picture  or  two  of  the  scenery  the  pedestrian  traversed. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  the  editor,  devotes  a couple  of  pages  to 
Llangammarch,  and  a Yankee  magnifies  the  dangers  of  the 
Beddgelert  ascent  of  Snowdon.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
chapters  in  the  number  is  “In  Search  of  that  which  was 
lost  ”;  the  missing  article  being  the  Welsh  language  ! At 
last  the  writer  finds  an  old  woman  who  can  speak  it,  in 
Abergavenny.  Is  the  time  coming  when  the  prophesy 
will  be  fulfilled  and  “ two  old  women  only  be  left  on  a 
mountain  to  speak  the  language  Adam  and  Eve  conversed 
in  ” before  they  fell  ? Passing  over  other  papers  of  interest 
let  us  remark  in  conclusion  that  under  the  head  of 
“ Draconigense  ” this  month  the  editor  says  an  inquiry  has 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  “Dragoon,” 
whether  “it  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  Dragon.”  He 
answers  it  by  stating  that  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  quoting 
an  old  magazine,  said — “The  Dragoons — soldiers  so-called 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — used  guns  on  the  muzzles 
of  which  was  a dragon,  hence  the  name.”  Are  we  to 
understand  that  it  was  the  Welsh  Dragon  thetguns  bore? 
Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  Phrase  and  Fable,  says  “ Dragoons  were 
so-called  because  they  used  to  be  armed  with  dragons,  i.e., 
short  muskets,  which  spouted  out  fire  like  the  fabulous 
beast  so  named.  The  head  of  a dragon  was  wrought  on 
the  muzzle  of  these  muskets.”  By  the  way,  the  error  of 
the  June  number  in  the  name  Aberystwith  for  Aberystruth 
has  passed  unnoticed. 

The  Towyn  Incised  Slate.— We  have  had  several 
references  to  this  slate  in  the  “ Bye-gones  ” and  other 
columns  of  the  Oswestry  Advertiser.  It  is  undoubtedly  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  famous  stone  that  bore  “Bill 
Stumps  his  mark,”  but  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  for  one, 
fails  to  discover  the  hidden  beauties  it  reveals  to  others. 
In  the  new  number  of  the  Arch : Camb : he  says  : — 
“ The  style  of  the  engraving  is  very  familiar  to  me.  It 
represents  the  work  of  an  individual  who  wished  to  score 
deep  lines  on  a hard  surface  under  difficulties.  It  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  a beginner  in  engraving  would 
do  who  never  had  a graver  in  his  hand  before  ; therefore, 
when  the  outlines,  as  at  the  top  of  8 and  10,  run  further 
than  the  proper  boundary,  it  is  not  because  the  artist  so 
designed  his  lines,  but  because  he  could  not  stop  his  tool 
in  time.  Mr.  Harrison  specially  refers  to  a line  on  the 
top  of  21  as  possibly  representing  a cord  attached  to  a 
basket ; but  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  was  a mere  slip  of  the  engraver’s  tool.  As 
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a beginner,  my  graver  frequently  slipped  in  the  same 
way,  made  a long,  thin  line  on  the  surface,  and  then  stuck 
into  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand.  I know  such  lines  by 
bitter  experience,  and  there  are  many  of  them  on  this 
slate.  A great  mistake  is  often  made  by  some  archaeolo- 
gists in  endeavouring  to  attach  a meaning  to  every  rude 
thing  they  see.  If  a neolithic  man  leaves  a few  idle 
scratches  on  the  side  of  a chalk-pit,  some  persons  im- 
mediately term  them  mysterious  inscriptions  and  try  to 
read  them.  As  well  might  one  of  these  gentlemen  try  to 
read  the  mysterious  scratches  made  by  a baby  on  a slate, 
or  by  some  idle  lad  on  the  street-pavement  or  wall.  It 
frequently  happens  that  such  things  have  no  meaning,  and 
were  never  meant  to  have  any.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  make  a cross,  a circle,  or  a wavy  line.  Some 
archseologists  invariably  see  in  these  forms  an  early 
Christian  sign,  a relic  of  sun-worship,  or,  in  the  last, 
serpent-worship.  A line  must  be  either  straight  or 
crooked ; and  a series  of  such  marks  need  not  of  necessity 
make  either  a mysterious  inscription,  or  indicate  the 
worship  of  the  sun  or  serpents.  People  do  things  in 
moments  of  idleness  that  have  no  meaning.  An  Ameri- 
can will  sometimes  sit  down  and  ‘ whittle  ’ a stick  ; but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  all  the  time  skilfully 
and  designedly  making  some  carved,  wooden  implement. 
When  I was  a young  man  I exhibited  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  a design  for  a new  National  Gallery.  Out  of 
mere  wanton  idleness  and  thoughtlessness  I coloured  a 
cloudy  sky  behind  the  building,  and  a flash  of  lightning. 
In  the  foreground  I sketched  an  ox  trotting  by,  also 
with  no  meaning  whatever.  I also  sketched  a group  of 
people,  all  with  umbrellas,  and  another  group  with  none. 
Out  of  one  of  the  windows  I sketched  a hanging  carpet, 
and  introduced  many  other  minor  details, — all  out  of  sheer 
wilfulness.  To  my  great  surprise,  when  the  Exhibition 
was  opened,  one  of  the  critics  seized  upon  my  picture  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  rooms.  Not  only  re- 
markable for  the  quality  of  the  ‘noble  design,’  but  de- 
manding attention  from  the  double  meaning  that  pervaded 
exery  part  of  the  picture.  The  ox  was  turned  into  ‘ John 
Bull,  ’ the  stormy  sky  was  some  political  crisis,  the 
lightning  flash  was  revolutionary  meetings  ; some  of  the 
figures  were  the  Kadicals,  others  the  Conservatives  ; the 
carpet  was  one  thing,  the  weathercock  another ; and  the 
clever  critic  got  up  such  an  astounding  tale  that  I really 
hardly  knew  whether  I was  myself  .or  some  one  else.” 

Mortuary  Fees. — The  Select  Committee  on  Mortuary 
Fees  continues  to  elicit  interesting  and  curious  informa- 
tion. Let  us  take  as  a typical  case,  that  of  Tenby.  Some 
years  ago  the  Corporation  gave  three  acres  of  land  for  a 
cemetery,  which  was  duly  consecrated,  and  a chapel  was 
built  thereon,  the  cost  being  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
rates.  The  Vestry  was  induced  to  approve  the  same 
scale  of  fees  as  was  charged  in  the  old  churchyard,  e.g., 
for  a head  and  foot  stone  10s.,  flat  stone  £1,  altar  tomb 
£2,  brick  grave  £2,  interment  in  the  catacombs  £5,  and 
permission  to  put  up  a monument  £5  5s. ; for  every  re- 
opening £1  Is.  For  fourteen  graves  in  the  catacombs  the 
Rector  has  received  over  £140.  The  Corporation  gave  the 
land,  public  subscriptions  fenced  it  in,  the  rates  paid  for 
the  chapel,  and  yet  the  Rector  receives  this  heavy  death- 
tax,  At  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Shropshire,  a parishioner 
had  to  pay  the  Vicar  £20  for  permission  to  erect  a tomb 
with  a marble  cross.  In  Shrewsbury  there  is  a clerical  fee 
of  5s.  for  common  interments.  It  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished that  in  many  parishes  the  heavy,  and  frequently 
exorbitant  fees  charged  for  the  erection  of  monuments 
tend  to  make  them  the  exclusive  luxury  of  families  who 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances. — Echo. 
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Chapters  from  an  unpublished  Book. 

THE  HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WELSH. 

Of  the  honesty  and  law-abidingness  of  the  Welsh  people 
we  have  had  abundant  evidence  for  years  past,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Judges  of  Assize  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
More  than  one  J udge,  for  example,  has  during  the  last 
year  spoken  strongly  of  the  waste  of  time  incurred  in  use- 
less visits  to  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  trying  prisoners 
who  are  not  to  be  found.  Another  illustration  of  the  same 
fact  is  seen  in  the  closing  of  half  of  the  prisons  in  the 
country. 

I know  that  this  absence  of  serious  crime  has  been  sought 
to  be  explained  away  by  the  supposition  that  the  people 
are  so  banded  together  within  Christian  Churches  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  prosecute  each  other.  But  the  sophistry  of 
such  an  explanation  is  apparent  if  we  remember  that  in 
England,  criminals  do  not  usually  abide  within  Christian 
Churches,  but  belong  rather  to  a very  different  class  of 
society.  Then,  also,  there  are  others  besides  fellow-mem- 
bers who  would  be  cognizant  of  an  offender  against  society 
even  in  Wales— members  of  rival  Churches,  magistrates, 
Englishmen,  and  policemen  ; so  that  if  brother  members 
were  disposed  to  screen  and  shield  a criminal,  there  are 
plenty  besides  who  are  ready  to  see  the  behests  of  the  law 
fulfilled.  Besides,  the  idea  of  membership  does  not  prevent 
law-suits  and  County  Court  actions,  and  naturally,  I 
think,  the  Welsh  are,  from  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  own,  somewhat  given  to  litigation. 

Although  a law-abiding  people  generally,  the  Welsh, 
when  fully  aroused  by  a sense  of  wrong,  are  very  apt  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  regardless  of  conse- 
quences to  themselves,  like  their  old  turbulent  and  inde- 
pendent forefathers,  try  to  eradicate  the  wrong  by  main 

f°Since  the  time  when  they  hung  Roger  de  Puleston,  in- 
stead of  paying  him  the  taxes  Edward  the  First  sent 
him  to  collect,  there  have  been  now  and  again  outbreaks 
of  the  same  turbulent  and  independent  spirit.  It  was  to 
redress  long-continued  insults  and  oppression  that  they 
crowded  around  the  standard  of  Owen  Glyndwr.  To  select 
an  instance  or  two  from  modern  times,  let.  us  take  the 
Rebecca  movement  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  Pembroke 
andCaermarthen,  which  had  for  its  object  the  destruction 
of  what  was  really  the  injustice  of  turnpikes.  The  move- 
ment will  be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers.  It  was 
a wrong  movement  towards  a right  end.  . But  for.  the 
movement,  however,  wrong  as  it  was,  the  injustice  might 
have  continued.  I see  very  frequently  elderly  respectable 
gentlemen  and  farmers,  with  a quiet  placid  look,  who,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  their  youth,  were  the  daring  children  of 
Rebecca  What  the  placid  look  would  turn  to  even  now 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  rebuild  a turnpike  I will  not 

^An^  amusing  example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  not 
very  many  years  ago  in  Denbighshire.  It  was  election 
time,  and  the  manager  of  a large  colliery  sought  to  compel 
such  of  the  men  as  were  little  freeholders  to  vote  against 
their  minds.  The  men  assembled  together,  went  to  the 
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manager’s  house,  and  requested  him  to  dress  and  prepare 
for  a journey,  which  he  did.  The  procession  then  moved 
forward,  the  manager  with  the  leading  men  ou  either 
side  of  him,  and  the  rank  and  file  in  the  rear.  They 
marched  him  to  the  railway  station,  paid  his  fare  to  the 
place  of  his  choice,  and  saw  him  safe  off,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  he  was  at  liberty  to  stay  until  the  election  was 
over. 

In  a worse  form  the  same  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
riots  of  the  colliers  at  Mold  some  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  in  those  of  Hafodybwch  Colliery,  near  Ruabon. 
In  both  these  cases,  however,  there  was  a felt  wrong  to  be 
removed,  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  rioters  in  each  case  there  was  an  admixture  of  Irish 
and  Lancashire  blood. 

Comparing  class  with  class  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Welsh  are  as  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  houses  as 
the  English,  and  more  so  than  the  Scotch  or  Irish.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  altogether  they  pay  the  same 
attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  amenities  of  life  as  do 
the  English.  We  miss,  for  example,  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Wales  the  trim,  tasty,  well-kept  gardens  of  the  English 
cottager,  and  the  same  regard  which  the  latter  shows  for 
method,  order,  and  appearance.  Much  of  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  bleakness  and 
dampness  of  the  climate,  but  I question  whether  even  in 
favoured  situations  there  is  the  same  amount  of  tidiness 
and  “nattiness”  about  their  homes  as  among  English- 
men. 

But  the  mining  and  quarrying  population  of  the 
Principality  will  compare  favourably  as  to  their  houses  and 
surroundings  with  similar  classes  in  England.  I may 
instance  the  houses  of  the  slate  quarrymen  in  Carnarvon- 
shire and  Merionethshire,  with  their  profusion  of  very 
white  muslin  curtains,  and  their  neat  and  trim  aspect 
generally,  and  the  houses  of  the  miners  clustered  in  villages 
or  dotted  singly  along  the  mountains  from  Minera  to 
Mold,  will  afford  another  illustration.  Or  take  the  colliery 
villages,  or  agglomeration  of  villages,  from  Cefn  Mawr,  by 
Rhosllanerchrugog  and  Brymbo,  to  Buckley  Mountain, 
and  I do  not  think  that  in  any  English  colliery  district, 
unless  it  be  in  the  villages  built  by  the  late  Countess 
de  Waldegrave  in  the  Somersetshire  coal  field,  we  can  find 
their  equals  for  cleanliness. 

There  is  a tidiness  about  the  women,  too,  coupled  with 
respectability,  which  we  do  not  see  in  women  similarly 
placed  in  England.  Nor  is  there  anywhere,  even  in  times 
of  depression  and  sharp  poverty,  the  amount  of  squalid 
misery  one  meets  with  in  English  coal  fields. 

Then  the  number  of  men  that  own  their  freehold  or 
leasehold  houses  in  such  neighbourhoods  shows  the  thrift 
and  carefulness  of  the  people,  in  which  the  wife  not  only 
takes  her  share,  but  also  receives  her  reward.  Thus,  on 
most  of  the  houses  built  by  the  savings  of  workmen  the 
wife’s  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  her  husband  in  the 
memorial  stone  over  the  door,  as  for  example — 
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The  frugality  of  the  people  is  marked.  There  is  not  at 
any  time  among  the  mining  population  of  Wales  anything 
like  the  extravagant  excess  that  became  proverbial  con- 
cerning the  English  colliers  during  the  last  period  of  pros- 
perity. Potatoes,  bread,  tea,  and  occasionally  a little 
bacon,  with  still  more  rarely  a taste  of  flesh  meat,  consti- 


tute the  ordinary  fare  of  labourers  ; while  on  the  smaller 
farms,  flesh  meat  is  rare,  and  the  living  though  sufficient 
in  quantity  is  meagre  in  quality. 

I have  referred  to  the  clannishness  of  the  people.  This 
is  a marked  feature  in  mountain  races,  and  the  help  that 
comes  out  of  it  has  ever  been  a characteristic  of  the  Welsh 
people.  In  very  early  times  they  had  their  Cymorthau  or 
gatherings  to  help  each  other  in  work,  spinning,  farmwork, 
or  whatever  was  required.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
English  authorities  to  suppress  these  in  the  time  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  because  advantage  was  taken  of  them  by  the 
bards  to  rouse  the  martial  ardour  and  patriotic  fervour  of 
the  people.  These  helpful  gatherings  still  continue.  The 
farmers  of  a parish  send  their  teams  on  a given  day  to 
fetch  the  blacksmith’s  coal.  The  whole  population  of  a 
neighbourhood  will  combine  to  help  in  the  harvest  field  of 
the  farmers  by  turn — especially  is  this  now  seen  in  Car- 
marthenshire. The  biddings  at  weddings,  unhappily  not 
so  common  now,  were  a very  useful  form  of  Cymorthau ; 
and  the  great  gatherings  at  a funeral,  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  each  in  the  Church’s  treasury  to  defray  the  fees,  is 
another  form.  The  clanship  is  well  seen  at  funerals.  The 
whole  population  of  a town  almost  will  assemble  to  accom- 
pany the  mourners  with  their  dead  to  the  grave.  A 
very  impressive  sight  it  is  too,  to  see  a Welsh  funeral, 
especially  if  the  deceased  has  occupied  a good  position 
among  the  people— the  surging  well-dressed  crowd  of  both 
sexes,  filling  the  street  without  much  regard  to  proces- 
sional order.  The  coffin  borne  aloft,  the  crowd  of 
mourners,  and  the  wild  pathetic  singing,  refrain  following 
refrain,  is  a sight  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind  that  is  not  easily  effaced. 

The  people  have  but  few  amusements  in  their  native 
country.  The  old  sports  and  pastimes  which  prevailed 
before  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Principality  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  the  more  so  as  they  were  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  desecration  of  the  Sun- 
day, and  with  the  old  heathenish  state  of  the  people.  The 
old  dread  of  them  is  passing  away,  and  people  are  learning 
to  discriminate  between  their  use  and  abuse.  Among 
them  dancing  was  a favourite  form  of  amusement,  and  the 
following  description  of  a country  dance,  written  by 
Warner  in  1798,  will  be  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  it  was  practised  in  South  Wales  at  that  date  : — 

Our  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  men  and  women  indi- 
vidually solicited  us  to  dance.  As  the  females  were  handsome 
it  is  most  probable  we  should  have  accepted  their  offers,  had 
there  not  been  a powerful  reason  to  prevent  us — our  complete 
inability  to  unravel  the  mazes  of  a Welsh  dance.  ’Tis  true 
there  is  no  great  variety  in  the  figures  of  them,  but  the  few 
they  perform  are  so  complicated  and  long,  that  they  would 
render  an  apprenticeship  to  them  necessary  in  an  Englishman. 
We  therefore  contented  ourselves  with  looking  on,  and  were 
really  astonished  at  the  agility  and  skill  which  these  rustics  dis- 
played. Our  surprise,  however,  was  still  more  excited  by  the 
observance  of  a custom  which,  as  it  is  not  practised  at  the 
Bath  Balls  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect.  On  a sudden  the 
dance  ceased,  and  the  harper,  running  his  finger  rapidly  down 
the  chords  of  his  instrument,  gave  the  accustomed  signal,  on 
which  every  gentleman  saluted  his  partner  three  or  four  times 
with  considerable  ardour.  The  dancing  then  recommenced 
with  such  spirit  as  convinced  us  that  this  interlude  had  added 
to  the  energies  of  all  concerned. 

Hutton,  too,  writing  five  years  later,  describes,  in  his 
doggerel  rhyme,  a wedding  dance  in  Carnarvonshire  : — 

The  bard  in  a rapture  his  harp  handled  soon, 

And  twanged  with  his  fingers  to  try  if  in  tune  ; 

The  people  selected,  the  pairing  began, 

Each  lass  was  indulged  with  the  choice  of  her  man. 

Like  Amazons  more  than  like  fairies  were  seen 
Full  thirty  gay  couple  to  dance  on  the  green. 

Joy  held  h's  firm  station  till  morning  was  come, 

Each  swain  had  the  pleasure  to  take  his  nymph  home. 
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Lady  Llano ver  keeps  up  with  great  care  this  old  Welsh 
fashion  of  dancing,  the  kissing  included,  as  described  by 
Warner,  among  her  tenants.  Among  the  Christmas 
festivities  on  her  estate  each  year,  this  and  other  nearly 
obsolete  Welsh  customs  are  diligently  observed. 

Home  dancing  is  again  coming  into  favour,  but  the 
harp  has  given  place  to  the  piano.  So  are  also  the 
modern  out-door  sports  for  men.  What  will  now  be 
needed  will  be  the  care  lest  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  swing 
back  to  its  old  course,  and  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  various  amusements  from  enervating  the  people 
by  their  too  frequent  indulgence. 

The  houses  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  Wales 
could  not  until  very  recently  lay  many  claims  to  architec- 
tural beauty,  neither  are  the  old  mansions  of  the  gentry 
distinguished  by  much  taste.  In  the  lowlands  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  in  the  valleys  leading  from  them  into  the 
mountains  there  are  many  nice  examples  of  timbered 
houses,  and  the  name  “ Tybrith,”  given  to  this  striped  or 
variegated  sort  of  house,  is  common.  In  the  uplands  and 
in  the  rocky  regions,  the  greystone  of  the  country  in  its 
varieties  is  the  common  building  stone.  Llangollen,  Cor- 
wen,  Dolgelley,  and  the  older  parts  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way are  examples  of  this  heavy,  unadorned,  but  substan- 
tial kind  of  buildings.  Perhaps  Dolgelley,  with  its  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  streets,  is  as  good  a type  of  an  old  Welsh 
town  as  any  we  could  select.  Even  there,  however,  lofty 
massive  buildings  are  replacing  the  old  low  stone  houses, 
so  grey  without  but  so  homelike  within  of  an  evening,  when 
the  light  of  the  fire  takes  the  place  of  the  sombre  daylight 
that  is  let  in  through  the  little  windows. 

The  old  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  little  more  than 
huts.  Rough  stone  walls,  very  little  windows,  rush,  straw, 
or  heavy  flagged  roof,  with  a wooden  or  wattled  chimney, 
i3  the  general  erection.  The  older  and  smaller  farmhouses 
are  of  much  the  same  character.  Thick  walled  low  rooms, 
floors  and  roofs  unceiled,  very  little  light  let  in  through 
the  windows  of  a single  pane,  great  fire  places,  where  in 
remote  places  we  may  still  see  the  fire  made  on  the  floor, 
and  the  tea  kettle,  round  three-legged  pot,  and  the  back  or 
bakestone,  on  which  the  oaten  cakes  are  baked,  forming 
the  whole  of  the  cooking  utensils.  In  a climate  whose 
general  character  may  be  described  as  variably  windy, 
wet  and  cold,  warmth  and  security  from  storms  were  the 
chief  points  aimed  at  by  the  old  builders. 

If  not  already  improved,  the  old  half  farm  and  half 
public  house  of  Rhydyfen,  on  the  verge  of  the  middle  wild 
part  of  the  road  between  Bala  and  Festiniog,  may  be  taken 
as  a type  of  these  old  houses,  so  amusingly  described  by 
Hutton  thus  : — 

Arriving,  I crept  through  a hole  in  the  door, 

Some  stones  were  laid  down  and  some  not  on  the  floor ; 

The  whole  was  one  dark  room  with  three  windows  so  small, 
That  the  light  down  the  chimney  quite  outstript  them  all. 

But  this  great  relief  came  to  soften  their  cares, 

Neither  sober  nor  drunk  could  they  tumble  downstairs ; 

Two  beds  graced  the  mansion,  which  made  it  appear 
That  cleanliness,  prudence,  and  order  reigned  there. 

The  tables  and  cupboards  which  opeued  to  view, 

Shewed  the  hand  of  industry  had  polished  their  hue. 

The  shelves  and  their  crockery,  both  china  and  delph, 

Were  clean  and  were  orderly  ranged  on  the  shelf ; 

Dad,  mam,  and  nine  children  which  fortune  bestowed, 

In  harmony  lived  in  this  darksome  abode ; 

Nor  can  we  consent  to  call  these  people  poor, 

Where  prudence  steps  in  and  bars  want  from  the  door. 

Gradually  more  modern  looking  houses,  letting  in  more 
light  and  air,  but  effectually  barring  out  the  cold,  are  sup- 
planting the  old,  although  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
the  old  houses  disappear  from  the  remoter  mountainous 
regions  of  the  country. 
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NOTES. 

ADDITIONAL  MSS.  IN  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— 
Constant  accessions  are  of  course  going  on  to  this  valu- 
able collection.  In  a hurried  glance  at  the  catalogue  of 
recent  additions  the  other  day  I noticed — ‘*28799.  Diary 
of  a Schoolmaster  of  Ruthin,  co.  of  Denbigh  (John  Jones?) 
1701-3.  Latin.”  “28860.  Plans  of  British  Camps  at  Lleyn, 
co.  of  Carnarvon,  by  S.  G.  Williams,  1871.”  D.  J. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  ‘ ‘ Additional  Char- 
ters ” in  the  British  Museum  are  two  of  interest  to  Welsh 
Antiquaries,  namely,  the  “Accounts  of  William  de  Frode- 
sham  Chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  1393-4,”  in  which  one 
of  the  Royal  annuities,  payable  at  Carnarvon,  is  to  “Sir 
Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,”  and  an  early  deed,  relating 
to  Cwmhir  Abbey,  co.  Radnor.  Bookworm. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS, 

(June  21, 1882). 

MORE  PLATS  AND  ARCHES. 

At  the  same  Quarter  Sessions  (5th  Apr.  1800)  where 
the  order  was  given  that  “The  Bridge”  crossing  the 
top  of  Church  street  should  be  repaired,  other  “ plats  and 
arches  ” (probably  at  points  where  the  town  walls  and 
gateways  had  crossed  the  streets)  were  “presented.”  The 
following  are  the  entries  : — 

“The  said  Jurors  present  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  Town  for  not  continuing  the  arch  or 
plat  over  the  watercourse  near  to  Mrs.  Hall’s 
dwelling  house  in  Church  street  for  at  least  five 
yards  further  than  the  present  plat  over  the  said  water- 
course, the  same  being  at  present  dangerous  to  passengers. 
And  it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that  unless  a proper  plat 
or  arch  be  made  over  the  said  watercourse  for  at  least  five 
yards  in  length  adjoining,  and  continued  from,  the  present 
plat,  and  at  the  end  thereof  next  to  the  Black  Gate,  With- 
in one  month,  the  said  inhabitants  be  fined  twenty  shillings. 

“The  said  Jurors  also  present  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Town  for  not  making  an  arch  or  platt  over  the 
watercourse  near  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dale,  saddler,  in  Church- 
street,  and  which  for  want  of  such  plat  is  dangerous  to 
passengers.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the 
said  inhabitants  be  fined  one  Guinea  unless  a platt  of  four 
yards  in  length  be  made  over  the  said  watercourse  within 
the  space  of  one  month.” 

There  was  evidently  a good  deal  of  trouble  over  this  job, 
for  it  forms  the  subject  of  further  presentments. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  17th  July,  1801,  the 
surveyors  of  highways  were  presented  for  not  placing  posts 
and  rails  at  the  side  of  a platt  or  bridge  near  the  White 
Lion  in  Willow-street,  the  same  being  dangerous  to 
passengers  ; and  in  1802  the  surveyors  were  presented  for 
not  repairing  the  platt  or  bridge  over  the  watercourse  at 
Black  Gate.  Six  years  later,  viz.,  Jan.  1808,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  surveyor  of  the  highways,  was  amerced  in  twenty 
shillings  if  he  did  not  put  posts  and  rails  “ near  a certain 
bridge  at  the  Black  Gate.”  There  are  many  living  who 
remember  the  open  stream  that  ran  down  “ under  the 
English  Walls,”  and  passed  under  the  road  at  the  Black 
Gate.  It  was  closed  when  the  Cattle  Market  was  formed. 

Jarco. 


QUERIES. 

WELSH  STOCK. — A writer  in  Arch:  Camb : 
asks  what  the  “ Welsh  Stock  ” was  that,  in  1745,  was 
quoted  in  the  Lists  along  with  Consols,  &c.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  Bye-gones  can  reply  ? Argus. 
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DAVID  JONES.— Can  any  reader  of  Bye-gones 
give  me  some  account  of  David  Jones,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Key  worth,  published  a Hebrew 
Grammar,  under  the  title  of  Principia  Hebraica,  in  the 
year  1817?  If  not  a native  of  the  Principality,  his  name 
’■  proves  that  he  was  of  Welsh  descent.  Ymofynwr. 

THE  YALE  FAMILY. — The  picture  of  the  “Yale 
Monument”  in  Oswestry  Parish  Church,  published 
recently  in  the  British  Architect  has  given  me  occasion  to 
ask  more  than  one  of  my  neighbours  “who  Yale  was?” 
I am  told  that  he  was  related  to  “Elihu  Yale,”  who 
founded  the  Yale  College  in  America,  and  who  was  buried 
at  Wrexham.  The  family  still  resides  in  Denbighshire  ; 
-so  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  answering  my  query. 
In  past  issues  of  Bye-gones  mention  has  been  made  of 
“the  Rt.  Worshipful  Mr.  Thomas  Yale,”  a “ doctor  of 
the  lawe  ” who  was  a brother  of  Hugh  Yale,  and  who  was  also 
a benefactor  to  Oswestry.  On  the  Monument  in  Oswestry 
reference  is  also  made  to  David  Yale  and  John  Yale  of 
Plas  yn  Yale,  Chirk.  What  caused  Alderman  Hugh 
Yale  (who  was  buried  in  Oswestry  in  1616)  to 
reside  in  the  town,  and  take  so  much  interest  in  its 
affairs  ? A short  account  of  the  family  would  be  interest- 
ing. I am  sorry  to  see  the  monument  is  sadly  in  need  of 
repairs.  The  one  in  Wrexham  Church,  over  the  body  of 
Elihu  Yale  is  better  cared  for;  but  not  by  Englishmen  : 
it  is  the  Americans  who  look  after  it.  I may  add  that  in 
1788  there  was  a Pew  belonging  to  the  Yale  Family  in 
Oswestry  Church,  then  in  the  possession  of  a “ Rev.  Mr. 
Yale” ; and  that  in  1808  Mr.  Parkes,  writing  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  an  account  of  Oswestry  Church,  in 
referring  to  the  Yale  monument  gave  the  arms  of  the 
family  as  follows  : — “ Ermine,  on  a saltire  gules,  a cres- 
cent or,  impaling  Rodon.  Crest  : On  a chapeau,  a boar 
in  a net.  An  Oswestrian. 

In  reference  to  the  Yale  Monument  in  Oswestry 
Church,  I observe  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  in  a note  to  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Shrop  : Arch  : 
Society,  inadvertently  states  that  “ Edward  Yale  who 
died  in  1721”  is  mentioned  on  the  monument.  He  has 
been  led  astray,  no  doubt,  by  Cathrall,  who,  in  his  History 
of  Oswestry,  introduces  a Wrexham  monument  in  his 
Oswestry  list ! And,  before  1 finish,  let  me  ask  which  is 

correct,  “Edward”  Yale,  as  given  by  Cathrall,  or 
Elihu’  as  given  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Wrexham  and 
Neighbourhood.  Argus 


REPLIES. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (July  5,  1882) 
Puggin. — I heard  this  word  used  the  other  day  as  ar 
equivalent  to  bad  or  imperfect  washing  of  clothes,  ant 
was  told  by  my  informant  that  it  is  or  was  a word  com 
monly.used  in  the  district  about  Pool  Quay  (Montgomery 
shire)  in  that  sense  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  a»o 
Having  no  recollection  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  word  before 
the  occasion  I refer  to,  I thought  I would  enshrine  it  ir 
Bye-gones,  for  future  word  collectors  to  puzzle  over  anc 
explain.  g 

FATHER  MORGAN  (March  22,  1882).— Fathei 
William  Morgan  was  second  son  of  Henry  Morgan  and 
cJpat  Y-  6 Wlnefrid  G wynne,  born  in  1623,  and  a native 
of  Flintshire.  He  was  probably  a nephew  of  the  Martyr, 
Rev.  Edward  Morgan,  who  was  born  at  Bettisfield,  in  the 
°*  Hanmer,  and  suffered  at  Tyburn,  April  26 
1642,  for  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  William  Mor- 
gan  was  educated  at  Westminster,  where  he  was  elected 
King's  Scholar,  and  passed  on  to  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  whence,  after  two  years,  he  was  expelled  by  the 
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rebel  Earl  of  Manchester  for  taking  up  arms  in  the  royal 
cause..  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nasebv 
committed  to  Winchester  Gaol,  and  after  six  months’ 
confinement,  obtained  a licence  to  go  into  exile,  when  he 
entered  the  Spanish  service.  Converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith  and  reconciled  to  the  Church,  at  Courtrai  in  the 
Netherlands i at  the  age  of  22,  he  began  to  study  at 
Chent  and  Liege,  and  afterwards  renewed  his  studies  at 
the  English  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus  on  Sept.  30,  1651,  and  professed  of 
the  four  vows  on  Febr.  2,  1666.  After  some  years  spent 
me  S0.,  ngl,lsh  a?d  Greek  Colleges  at  Rome  as  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  &c.,  he  was  sent  to  the  College  at  Li<W 
JP  16J1»  ™jleAre  hue  was  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hebrew 
*c>’ L,70,  wh,en  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mission  of 
North  Waies  and  appointed  Superior  of  the  Residence  of 
St  Winifred  in  1672.  In  1675  he  was  Missioner  and 
?0Wm  ^a,s£?e»  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Turbervilie  of  Skere,  co.  Glamorgan,  who  visited 
as™,e  as  tiitor  to  the  Lady  Mary  Molyneux,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
?at™n,of-the  Marfcyr>  Father  David  Lewis,  S.J.  In 
1678-9  he  is  specially  noted  in  the  list  of  Titus  Oates  as  a 
victim  of  his  persecution.  He  had  then  probably  left 
Powis  Castle  to  attend  the  famous  triennial  meeting  held 
at  St.  J ames’s  Palace  on  April  24,  1678.  From  a letter  of 
Father  John  Warner,  then  rector  of  Lidge,  it  appears  that 
he  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  In 
the  following  October  he  was  appointed  Socius  to  Father 
Warner,  who  was  now  Provincial.  Father  Warner  in 
another  letter,  dated  Oct,  27,  1679,  informed  the  Father 
O-eneral  of  the  Society,  that  his  Socius  was  going  to  Eng- 
land to  report  generally  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  and  espe- 
cimly  whether  he  might  without  danger  make  a Provin- 
LViitation  Fngland.  In  this  visit  to  England 
F ather  Morgan  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison.  In 
a letter  of  Father  Warner  to  the  Father  General,  he 
apologises  for  his  delay  in  writing,  his  Socius  being  in 
bonds  in  England,  and  no  other  to  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent so  fit  for  the  office.  He  had  been  liberated  by  the 
following  month  of  May,  when  he  was  declared  Rector  of 
the  English  College  at  Rome,  and  on  August  22  1689 
Provincial.  On  the  28th  Sept,  following  he  died  at  St! 
Omers,  aged  65,  universally  esteemed  and  regretted.— See 
Records  of  the  English  Province,  S.  J.,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

THE  COINAGE  OF  WALES  (June  14?i 882)7— 
I thank  Landwor  for  describing  the  Carmarthen  Silver 
loken  of  1788,  and  I congratulate  him  on  possessing  so 
rare  a specimen  of  Welsh  coinage.  My  former  note  touched 
upon  the  issues  of  1780—1814  ; and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  able  and 
exhaustive  paper  treated  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Tokens,  which  seem  to  cover  the  period  of  1660—70.  There 
is  yet  another  series  of  Welsh  Coins  which,  though  doubt- 
less well  known  to  many  readers  of  Bye-gones,  may  as  well 
be  .mentioned  here  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
giving  the  subject  an  appearance  of  completion.  The 
issue  I refer  to  is  that  connected  with  the  “ Royal  Silver 
Mines  ” in  Cardiganshire,  and  appears  to  have  extended 
from  about  1600  to  1643.  Fuller,  in  his  English  Worthies 
thus  speaks  of  it : * 

“ Customer  Smith,  about  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth discovered  silver  in  Comsomelock  : After  his  death  the 
design  was  prosecuted  and  more  perfected  by  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  Knt.,  Coining  the  silver  to  his  great  charge  (as 
his  Predecessor  had  done)  at  the  Tower  : After  whose 
death  Sir  Francis  Godolphin  of  Cornwall,  Knight,  and 
Thomas  Bushel,  Esquire,  undertook  the  work.  Kin<^ 
Charles  I granted  to  them  power  of  Coinage  at  Aberruskg 
(Aberystwyth?)  in  that  county.  Thomas  Bushel  (Sir 
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Francis  dying  and  Comsomelock  being  deserted)  adventured 
on  the  other  jive  mountains,  and  at  last  these  mines  yielded 
100  pounds  a week  (besides  Lead  amounting  to  half  as 
much),  Coyned  at  Aberrusky  aforesaid.  The  Pence, 
Groats,  Shillings,  Half-Crowns,  &c.,  of  this  Silver,  had 
the  Ostrich  Feathers  (the  Arms  of  Wales)  stamped  on  them. 
Tbe  Civil  Wars  discomposed  all  the  Work.” 

Nicholson’s  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide  (Edition  1840  : 
p.  27)  gives  a few  more  particulars  relating  to  the  mines  at 
“Cwmswmlog”  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberystwyth,  and  speaks  of  a “mint  having  been  established 
in  the  Ancient  Castle  ” in  connection  therewith.  “ Some 
of  the  Silver  pieces  coined  here  are  still  in  existence, 
having  on  one  side  the  impression  of  ‘ an  ostrich  feather  ’ 
probably  derived  from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Principality.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  give  more  details  re- 
specting this  coinage  than  I can,  and  will  tell  us  whether 
the  earlier  part  of  the  issue  struck  at  the  Tower  had  the 
ostrich  feather — or  feathers — on  the  reverse.  D.J. 

ROYAL  PROGRESSES  IN  WALES  (June  7, 
1882). — Edward  Parry,  the  compiler  of  this  book,  was  also 
its  publisher.  It  was  printed  (in  1850)  by  Bradbury  and 
Evans,  London,  and  “published  by  Edward  Parry, 
Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester.”  I have  also,  printed  by 
E.  P.  Evans,  Foregate- street,  Chester,  and  published  (in 
1850)  by  Thomas  Catherall,  Chester,  The  Cambrian 
Mirror , eighth  thousand,  “ by  Edward  Parry.”  Mr. 
Salisbury  does  not  mention  Parry  in  his  Border  Counties 
Worthies , so  I presume  he  was  not  a Cheshire  man.  If  a 
Welshman  (as  the  name  implies)  he  would  be  too  modern 
a worthy  for  the  Dictionary  of  the  late  Canon  Williams. 

N.W.S. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  will  (dated  Nov.  3,  1880)  of  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn, 
Bart.,  J.P.,  D.L..  late  of  Talacre,  Flintshire,  who  died  on 
May  14  last,  was  proved  on  July  7 by  Sir  Pyers  William 
Mostyn,  Bart.,  the  son,  William  Mostyn,  the  brother,  and 
Lord  Lovat,  the  executors,  the  value  of  the  personal 
estate  amounting  to  nearly  £40,000.  The  testator  leaves 
to  his  wife  £1,500,  all  her  jewels,  and  a carriage,  and  the 
use  for  life  of  such  of  the  family  jewels  as  she  may  select ; 
subject  thereto  he  bequeaths  the  family  jewels  and  all 
his  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  books,  household  effects, 
horses,  carriages,  cattle,  farming  stock,  and  crops  to  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  baronet ; to  each  of  his  daughters 
who  may  become  professed  members  of  any  religious 
society  or  community,  £1,000 ; to  each  of  his  other  daugh- 
ters, except  Viscountess  Southwell  and  Mrs.  de  Trafford, 
who  are  already  provided  for  by  their  settlements,  £4,000  ; 
and  the  residue  of  all  his  securities  for  money,  life  assur- 
ance policies,  and  the  unappointed  part  of  the  moneys 
raisable  under  his  marriage  settlement,  together  with 
£10,000  which  he  charges  on  his  Holywell  estate,  between 
bis  younger  sons.  The  residue  of  his  property  he  gives  to 
his  eldest  son. 

A contributor  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives  an 
account  of  a visit  to  Nannau  Park,  Dolgelley,  in  search 
of  a hollow  oak  in  which  Owain  Glyndwr  hid  the  body 
of  Howel  Sele.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  writer 
says  that  “among  the  ancient  oaks  of  England  few  are 
more  interesting  than  the  gigantic  ruin  now  standing  in 
An  arable  field  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  Shrews- 
bury. It  is  the  sole  remaining  tree  of  those  vast  forests 
which  gave  Shrewsbury  its  Saxon  name  of  Schrobbesburgh. 
The  Saxons  seized  this  part  of  the  country  a.d.  577,  when 
they  burnt  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  where  Wroxeter 
now  stands,  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Cressage  ; and 


underneath  this  now  decrepit  dotard  it  is  said  that  the 
earliest  Christian  missionaries  of  those  times — and  possibly 
St  Chad  himself — preached  to  the  heathen  before  churches 
had  been  built.  The  Cressage  Oak — called  by  the  Saxons 
Criste-ache,  Christ’s  Oak — is  probably  not  less  than  14 
centuries  old.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  was  about 
30  feet,  measured  fairly  at  a height  of  5 feet  from  the 
ground  ; but  only  about  one-half  of  the  shell  of  the  hollow 
trunk  now  remains.  It  still  bears  fifteen  living  branches, 
each  15  or  16  feet  in  length.  A young  oak  grows  from  the 
centre  of  the  hollow.” 

Rural  Deanery  of  Caereinion.— We  are  informed, 
that,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  on  Diocesan* 
Organization,  held  at  the  Conference  at  Denbigh, and  at  a- 
subsequent  meeting  at  Welshpool,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  has  revived.and  re-constructed  this  ancient  Deanery. 
In  its  new  form  it  comprises  the  parishes  of  Garthbeibio, 
Llangadvan,  Llanervyl,  Llanfair,  Llanllugan,  Llanwy- 
ddelan,  Manafon,  Llangynyw,  Meifod,  and  Pont  Robert. 
The  new  Rural  Dean  is  the  Rev.  Canon  D.  R.  Thomas,. 
Vicar  of  Meifod,  and  Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese. 

Mendelssohn  at  Llangollen.— The  following  is  from 
Musical  Opinion  : — Strong  language  this,  from  one  so 
even-tempered  as  Mendelssohn.  The  iron  must  indeed 
have  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  gifted  musician  when  he 
penned  the  following  words  on  the  subject  of  national 
music.  He  was  at  Llangollen  in  the  autumn  of  ’25,  and 
“ No  national  music  for  me  !”  are  his  words.  “ Ten  thou- 
sand devils  take  all  nationality  ! Now  I am  in  Wales, 
and,  dear  me,  a harper  sits  in  the  hall  of  every  reputed 
inn  playing  incessantly  so-called  national  melodies — that 
is  to  say,  most  infamous,  vulgar,  out-of-tune  trash,  with  a 
hurdy-gurdy  going  at  the  same  time.  It  is  distracting, 
and  has  given  me  a tooth-ache  already.  Scotch  bagpipes, 
Swiss  cowhorns,  Welsh  harps,  all  playing  the  ‘ Hunts- 
men’s Chorus  ’ with  hideously  improved  variations  ; then 
their  beautiful  singing  in  the  hall ! — altogether  their  music 
is  beyond  description,  and  I am  getting  mad  !”  Plenty  of 
work  for  the  Royal  Conservatoire  of  Music  ! 


JULY  26,  1882. 

NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(May  17,  1882). 

From  Prince  Rupert  to  Col.  Owen. 

Lieutinant  Colonell  Owen  I have  taken  notice  of  the 
Interest  you  have  in  the  Custody  and  Government  of  the 
Castle  of  Harleigh  in  the  county  of  Merioneth  and  of  the 
Imployment  of  Captaine  John  Morgans  (1)  in  that  co- 
mand  vnder  you.  I shall  be  ready  to  confirme  yo’r  In- 
terest by  any  Com’issiou  you  shall  require  and  to  declare 
my  allowance  of  Captaine  Morgans,  and  otherwise  further 
the  Garrison  that  shall  there  bee  placed  soe  as  the  charge 
of  Garrison  exceede  not  the  benefittof  it  to  the  cuntrey 
Salop  the  16th  of  Yo’r  ffriend 

May  1644  Rupert 

ffor  Lieutinant  colonell  Owen 
Cunstable  and  Governor  of 
Harleigh  Castle  theise 
(1)  Of  Celli  Ierwerth,  in  the  parish  of  Trawsfynydd. 
POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(July  12,  1882.) 

In  addition  to  the  already  enumerated  remains  found  in 
W ales  we  may  mention  the  religious  Plays  or  acting  known  as 
Dadleuon  (Controversies  or  Dialogues).  These  practice* 
were  more  general  some  twenty  years  ago  than  at  present, 
and  often  followed  a Tea  Party,  and  formed  an  attractive 
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evening  entertainment.  The  public  were  admitted  on 
payment  of  a small  charge  including  the  tea— “ The 
profit  of  the  meeting  being  devoted  towards  liquidating 
the  Chapel  debt.”  The  tracing  of  these  services  is  inter- 
esting. Evidently  we  first  find  them  under  the  designa- 
tion of  mysteries  or  miracles.  Coventry  and  Chester  be- 
came celebrated  for  these  plays,  whilst  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood the  Abbots,  Friars,  and  Holy  Fathers  of  Shrews- 
bury, performed  these  ancient  religious  dramas  in  the 
Dry  Dingle  in  the  Quarry.  Hone,  in  his  Ancient 
Mysteries  Described , says  these  mysteries  were  “ dramatic 
representations  of  religious  subjects  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.”  These  mysteries  were  usually  acted  on  the 
vigils  of  sacred  days  or  other  holidays,  with  a grand 
Pageant  or  Procession  on  the  feast  day.  In  later  times 
the  “ mysteries  ” took  the  form  and  name  of  “moralities,” 
being  a kind  of  dramatic  allegory,  in  which  the  characters 
personified  certain  vices  or  virtues,  with  the  intent  to  en- 
force some  moral  or  religious  principle,  (Hone,  Ancient 
Mysteries,  227.) 

In  the  last  years  of  the  last  century  Twmo'r  Nant,  the 
Shakespeare  of  Wales,  excelled  in  this  work,  and  in  his 
way  had  much  to  do  in  repressing  vice  and  immorality. 
His  characters  were  commonly  Hypocrisy,  Pride,  Envy, 
Pleasure,  Drunkenness,  Poverty,  &c.  Two  of  the  cha- 
racters are  constantly  a Miser  and  a Fool  or  Jester, 
whilst  other  characters  were  often  taken  from  some  Scrip- 
ture subject. 

After  the  death  of  Twm  o'r  Nant  the  “Interlude” 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  from  lack  of  talent  the  Noswaith 
lawen  (Merry  night)  and  Ciorw  bach  (Little  ale  or  Holly 
bush)  took  the  place  of  the  Interlude.  These  entertain- 
ments were  succeeded  in  our  time  by  tea  parties,  as  the 
Teetotal  movement  of  1836  gave  a death  blow  to  the  Cwno 
bach. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  ancient  mysteries  were  again 
resuscitated  under  the  new  title  of  Dadleuon,  and  these 
entertainments  became  exceedingly  popular.  I have  a dis- 
tinct recollection  of  these  plays  being  acted  in  the  lower 
end  of  Montgomeryshire  in  the  various  Nonconformist 
ehapels,  the  chapels  being  especially  adapted  for  the  per- 
formance, with  a raised  platform  called  a “stage,”  whereon 
those  “ acting  their  part”  could  be  the  better  seen  and 
heard.  To  assist  local  talent,  and  to  give  greater  import- 
ance to  the  meeting,  well  known  and  practised  players 
from  distant  places  were  often  engaged.  I will  merely 
describe  two  of  those  plays.  The  first  was  called  Dadl 
Dafydd  a Goliah  (the  dialogue  of  David  and  Goliath). 
David  was  represented  by  a sharp  intelligent  boy, 
wearing  a small  satchel  and  holding  a sling  in 
his  hand.  Goliath  also  was  suitably  got  up.  This  youth 
was  older  and  taller  than  the  other  boy,  and  had  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  David,  at  the  proper  time  denoted  in 
the  dialogue,  took  the  sling  and  mock  stone  from  his 
satchel  and  felled  the  giant  full  length  on  the  stage,  and 
then  took  the  sword  from  the  fallen  Goliath,  and  with 
mock  gravity  proceeded  to  cut  the  head  off,  lifting  the 
cap  on  the  point  of  his  wooden  sword,  in  imitation  of  the 
head  of  the  conquered  foe,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
cheering  audience.  The  dialogue  was  smartly  and  intelli- 
gently rendered  by  these  two  boys, whilst  the  other  charac- 
ters sustained  their  parts  with  equal  credit ; or,  as  was  said 
at  the  time,  “ they  acted  their  part  well.”  Choruses  were 
sung  by  the  chapel  choir  in  the  intervals,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  dialogue. 

On  another  occasion  and  in  the  same  chapel,  was  acted 
the  dialogue  of  Jonah,  the  dramatis  personae  were  Jonah, 
the  sailors  and  captain  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  Almighty 
was  personified  by  a young  girl.  “The  sides  of  the  ship,” 
from  which  the  affrighted  Jonah  was  dragged  up  on  to 


the  deck  or  platform,  was  an  open  space  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  After  undergoing  the  examination  of  the  ship  master 
and  the  casting  of  lots,  the  unfortunate  prophet  was  taken 
by  the  mariners  and  they  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea, 
otherwise  over  the  side  of  the  platform  down  into  the  open 
space  in  front.  On  this  Jonah’s  voice  was  heard  ostensibly 
out  of  the  fish’s  belly,  when  the  person  acting  the  part  of 
the  Almighty  came  forward  and  held  a conversation  with 
Jonah. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister, 
and  was  a great  success.  The  various  characters  were 
loudly  applauded,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  choir  and  the  benediction.  Gypt. 

PIOZZIANA  (June  28,  1882). — The  following  is 
the  remainder  of  the  letter  from  the  Bath  Chronicle  of 
1828.  Readers  of  Bye-gones  will  perhaps  remember  that 
some  of  the  incidents  have  been  alluded  to  in  former 
issues. 

“ Not  intending,  Mr.  Editor,  to  trespass  again  on  your 
indulgence,  upon  the  subject  of  Piozziana,  I shall  extend 
this  article  beyond  the  usual  limits,  by  adding  a short 
anecdote  or  two  which  will  I hope  be  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. In  September  1816,  visiting  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  her 
house  8 Gay  Street,  she  showed  me  a small  cabinet  of 
china-ware,  &c.  Among  other  articles  of  the  collection 
were  two  vases  of  baked  clay  ; one  about  twelve,  the  other 
perhaps  fifteen  inches  high,  externally  black  and  glazed. 
The  first  plain  ; the  other  and  larger  ornamented  with 
rude  figures,  resembling  Pegasus  and  other  forms  ; both 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  probably  designed  for  holding 
wine.  Mrs.  Piozzi  stated  that  they  were  presented  to  her 
by  Count  Visconti  ; that  she  returned  him  her  thanks  for 
such  fine  antiques,  and  that  the  Count  replied  that  they  were 
indeed  such,  having  been  antiques  in  the  times  of  Cicero, 
in  the  ruins  of  whose  Tusculan  Villa  they  were  found. 
They  were  Etruscan,  she  presumed  of  the  age  of  Romulus, 
and  possibly  almost  three  thousand  years  old.  She  also 
exhibited  a pair  of  China  bottles  adorned  with  mouth- 
pieces and  hoops  of  silver,  which  had  been  four  hundred 
years  in  the  possession  of  her  family,  and  were  brought 
from  the  East  by  the  early  navigators,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  when  the  voyage  lasted 
three  years.  Passing  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  Oct. 
1816,  she  entertained  her  company  with  several  stories 
and  among  them  the  following  She  said  that  in  the 
family  of  Mostyn,  in  Denbighshire,  with  whom  she  was 
connected,  she  had  frequently  seen  a Golden  Cup,  the 
history  of  which  was  then  repeated  to  her  by  the  present 
possessor.  King  Henry  VII.,  when  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  on  his  way  to  fight  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  stopped 
for  a day  at  Mostyn  Hall,  and  at  leaving  told  Lady  Mos- 
tyn that  should  he  be  victorious,  as  he  hoped  to  be,  he 
would,  when  the  battle  was  over,  send  her  his  sword  by  a. 
special  messenger,  whom  he  should  despatch  from  the 
field.  He  won  the  day  and  sent  the  sword,  as  promised  ; 
and  for  ages  it  hung  in  the  armoury  at  Mostyn,  but  a good 
old  lady  of  the  family  at  length  observing  that  the  hilt 
was  of  pure  gold,  and  that  it  was  a pity  metal  of  such, 
value  should  be  neglected,  had  the  handle  melted  down, 
and  converted  into  a caudle  cup  : the  blade  was  lost ! ” 

N.W.S. 

QUERIES. 

DONNE  OF  GLASCOMBE.—  Can  any  readers  of 
Bye-gones  give  me  information  as  to  the  descent,  etc.,  of  this 
Radnorshire  family  ? One  of  its  members,  Mary,  sister 
of  “James  Donne  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields  in  the 
countye  of  Midds  Esq.,”  married,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  Humphrey  Jones  of  Garthmill,  in  the  county 
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of  Montgomery.  Their  marriage  settlement  bears  date 
the  first  of  March,  1682,  and  among  the  parties  thereto 
of  the  Donne  family  are  “Stephen  Donne  of  G-lascombe, 
in  the  county  of  Radnor,  gent.,”  and  the  above-named 
James  Donne  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields.  I presume,  too, 
that  “Wm.  Probor  of  Llanderyystradenny,  in  the  said 
county  of  Radnor,  Esq.,”  who,  with  the  said  James  Donne, 
makes  up  the  third  party, was  a relation  of  the  family.  It 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  that,  as  one  of  the  second 
party,  appears  the  name  of  “Mathew  Pryce  of  Park-pen- 
pryce,  in  the  said  county  (that  of  Montgomery),  Esq.” 
This  gentleman,  who  was  an  uncle  of  the  bridegroom*  was 
in  his  day,  a person  of  great  importance  in  his  county,  and 
“ had  the  Honour,”  as  his  rather  prolix  epitaph  at  Llan- 
wnog  informs  us,  “to  serve  as  Burgess  for  Montgomery  In 
ye  two  last  Parliaments  of  King  Charles  ye  Seconds  reign.” 


For  the  alliance  between  the  Garthmill  and  Park-pen-pryce 
families,  see  note  to  the  article  on  “ Pryce  of  Newtown,”  in 
“ Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetcies.” 


EDWARD  TREVOR  ANWYL. — A writer  under 

that  name,  and  hailing  from  “G , near  Dolgelley, 

N.W.,”  in  the  year  1829,  published  a most  excellent  story 
in  three  volumes  entitled  “Reginald  Trevor;  or  the 
Welsh  Loyalists.”  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
us  some  account  of  the  author?  We  sadly  need  a cata- 
logue of  unknown  Welshmen,  who  have  contributed  to 
our  pleasure  in  the  English  language,  and  as  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  Borderers  also  who  have  done  the  same. 
We  know  far  too  little  about  men  who  have  done  good 
service  to  their  country  by  their  pens,  sometimes  under 
assumed  names,  at  other  times  quite  anonymously,  and 
every  now  and  then  under  their  own  proper  names.  You 
have  in  Bye-gones  brought  some  of  them  to  light,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  good  work  continued. 

Mervyn. 


REPLIES. 

POPULATION  OF  OSWESTRY  (July  5,  1882.) 
The  following  Table  is  taken  from  official  lists  : — 

1801  Town  2627  Parish  3167  Total  5794 


1811 

19 

3479 

99 

3254 

99 

6751 

1821 

j 9 

3910 

9 9 

3613 

9 9 

7523 

1831 

9) 

4478 

99 

4103 

9 9 

8581 

1841 

4566 

99 

4277 

91 

8843 

1851 

4817 

99 

3979 

9 9 

8796 

1861 

9 9 

5414 

9 9 

3943 

9 9 

9357 

1871 

99 

7306 

99 

4346 

9 9 

11652 

1881 

♦ 9 

7851 

99 

4074 

99 

11925 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  trifling  corrections  in  some 
of  the  figures  given  in  Jarco’s  list.  G.L. 

LEWIS  MORRIS  CORRESPONDENCE  (May 
31,  1882). — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from 
Lewis  Morris  to  his  brother,  dated  Penybryn,  Aug.  3, 
1762  : — “ Dick  Nunn’s  swynwr  and  conjurer  is  a sad  cheat 
of  a fellow  outdoes  London  cheats.  Digrif  o’r  siawns  ichwi 
gyfarvod  a’r  Stukely  a’r  Campbell.  Cymraes  o ble  yw’r 
wraig?  Mae  Lewis  Jones  y mad  doctor  gwedi  priodi  ag 
medd  rhai  gwedi  cael  ei  dori  rhag  y garreg.  Colled  imi  os 
bydd  marw  son  cyn  syffrio  recovery.  The  Humphrey 
llongwr  of  the  Lively  as  his  sisters  have  since  discovered 
went  by  his  right  name  there.  Thomas  entered  on  board 
the  ‘Happy’  not  the  ‘Lively’  died  at  Sheerness  about 
two  years  ago  without  a will.  Three  years  wages  due  and 
about  £20  prize  money  as  they  are  informed.  Four  sisters 
of  bis  claim  his  effects  and  they  all  live  in  Aberystwyth. 
Give  proper  directions  when  you  find  them  out.  They  trust 
to  me.”  D.J. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison  gives  in  last  Saturday’s  British, 
Architect,  a “ Rambling  Sketch  of  Eaton  Hall,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  stables,  courtyard,  &c.” 

Shrewsbury  School.  — Resignation  of  Mr.  Cecil  . 
Raikes. — The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  in  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.  for  Preston,  conveys 
the  reason  which  has  led  to  his  resignation  as  a member 
of  their  body.  Mr.Raikes’s  resignation  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  received  with  very  general  regret: — “16,  Warwick- 
square,  S.W.,  July  8th,  1882. — Dear  Lord  Powis, — Al- 
though I have  not  yet  received  any  official  notification  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  buildings  on  Kingsland,  I 
understand  that  the  ceremony  is  fixed  for  the  28th  inst. 
And  I feel  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  I must  take- 
the  step  which  I have  long  contemplated,  but  none  the 
less  regret,  of  resigning  my  position  as  member  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Shrewsbury  School.  I have  no  wish 
to  re-open  the  controversy — of  which  I cannot  speak  with- 
out a pain,  which  is,  I believe,  largely  shared  by  the  older- 
members  of  that  famous  foundation  — regarding  the 
removal  of  the  school  from  its  ancient  site.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  what  endeared  to  many  the  memory 
of  their  school  days  was  a sentiment  inseparable  from  the 
spot  which  had  been  associated  with  so  much  of  industry 
and  honour,  of  simplicity  and  good  fellowship.  Your  new 
school  at  Kingsland  may  be  successful  and  famous,  but 
to  myself  (and  as  I think  to  many  others)  it  will  have  no- 
connection with  the  Alma  Mater  whom  we  loved  so  well, 
and  whom  it  has  so  ruthlessly  supplanted.  I have  never 
doubted  the  good  intentions  of  the  Governing  Body, 
though  I have  never  subscribed  to  their  judgment  in  this 
respect ; and  it  is  with  a real  regret  that  I accept  in  the 
accomplished  removal  of  the  school  the  destruction  of 
associations  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  any 
part  or  share  in  your  future  proceedings. — Believe  me, 
dear  Lord  Powis,  very  sincerely  yours. — Henry  Cecil 
Raikes.” 

HOW  MR.  SAVIN  BUILT  THE  CASTLE 
HOTEL,  AT  ABERYSTWYTH. 

Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison  in  his  “ Rambling  Sketches” 
in  the  British  Architect , gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  which  is  now  used  for  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth.  The  paper,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the 
College. 

“Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our  profession,  has 
there  come  into  the  practice  of  an  architect  a more  singular 
work  than  that  huge  structure  now  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  which  is  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  pretty  little  bay  of  Aberystwith.  Most  folk  in  the 
profession  know  something  about  it,  and  chiefly  through 
an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  some  years  ago.  The  marvellous 
manner  in  which  the  architect  had  to  keep  pace  with  the 
work,  and  make  it  into  architecture,  is  almost,  I should 
think,  without  parallel ; and,  perhaps,  an  account  here 
will  be  interesting  of  difficulties  and  conditions  which, 
with  ninety-nine  in  a hundred,  would  have  been  too  great 
to  surmount,  and  I venture  to  think,  have  created  despair 
in  any  but  the  most  energetic  of  men. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Nash,  and  felt  grateful  to  him 
for  Regent-street,  or  been  very  much  disgusted  with  him 
for  doing  it.  This  celebrated  antiquity  (I  suppose  we 
may  now  call  him)  put  up  at  Aberystwith  a singular 
residence,  known  as  “ the  Castle  House,”  for  Sir  Uvedale 
Price ; and,  as  was  right  for  a place  commanding  such 
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pleasant  prospects,  tried  to  get  away  from  any  plan 
specially  suitable  for  a confined  town  site.  He  did  it  too, 
most  completely,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  general 
hotel  plan  on  my  illustration  shows  this  house  pretty 
nearly  as  he  planned  it ; no  room  could  have  been  better 
devised  for  its  situation,  than  the  great  drawing-room  of 
the  house,  with  its  semicircular  end. 

Now,  Mr.  Thomas  Savin,  who  provided  Wales  with 
much  of  its  railway  accommodation,  and  whose  ideas  and 
schemes  knew  no  end  or  hindrance,  cast  his  eyes  on  this 
house  designed  by  Mr.  Nash.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1864.  One  morning,  at  that  time,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Seddon  (then  on  business  for  him  at  Towyn)  to  proceed  to 
Aberystwith,  and  during  the  day  survey  the  Castle  House, 
so  as  to  advise  with  Mr.  Savin  in  _ the  evening , as  to 
making  an  hotel  of  it.  Finding  it  a long,  rambling, 
complicated  building,  Mr.  Seddon  mounted  the  roof, 
and,  by  a bird’s-eye  view,  sketched  out  the  scheme  of  the 
southern  wing  (the  half  timber  part)  much  as  it  was  after- 
wards built. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  the  conference.  Mr.  Savin 
saw  the  plan,  at  once  approved  it,  and  there  and  then 
rang  a bell  and  gave  directions  for  thirty  men  to  be  on  the 
site  early  next  day.  Accordingly  the  work  was  set  out 
and  immediately  commenced,  and  Mr.  Seddon  having  no- 
ted the  materials  he  could  command,  and  directed  as  to 
the  use  of  them,  returned  to  town  to  make  the  drawings 
(the  building  already  commenced.) 

Very  delightful  as  it  must  be  to  be  plunged  right  into 
a job  at  24  hours’  notice,  here  was  certainly  a difficulty 
as  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  an  architect,  who  usually 
has  contract  drawings  and  details  nicely  elaborated  before 
a sod  is  turned.  But  this  was  a slight  matter.  Hardly 
had  the  architect  turned  his  back  before  he  was  followed 
by  advice  that  the  work  was  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with  in  rough  brickwork,  to  be  cemented  over,  and  to 
have  an  additional  floor  otherwise  than  he  had  directed! 
Of  course,  protest  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  how  to 
proceed  under  these  liabilities.  So  Mr.  Seddon  decided 
to  have  the  first  storey  of  timber  construction,  with 
cemented  panels  decorated  by  sgrafitto  work,  so  as  to 
get  some  picturesqueness  of  effect ; an  inner  wall  of 
brick  was  to  provide  necessary  strength  for  weight  of 
floors  and  roof  above. 

Whilst  this  south  wing  was  in  progress,  further  in- 
structions arrived  from  Mr.  Savin  to  design  a north 
wing,  to  comprise  a drawing-room  (to  correspond  with 
the  dining-room  in  the  south  wing)  public  bar,  billiard- 
rooms,  bedrooms,  and  other  service-rooms.  Moreover, 
not  only  did  these  instructions  arrive,  but  five  hundred 
men  were  at  once  engaged  to  await  the  architect’s  orders. 
Under  these  circumstances,  preparation  of  a set  of  work- 
ing drawings  was  simply  out  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Seddon  had  recourse  to  a wood  model,  which  enabled 
him  to  settle  matters  rapidly  on  the  spot.  Full-size 
details  were  drawn  out  in  great  quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect’s own  hand.  To  show  by  one  instance  that  this 
hurried  procedure  laid  no  light  task  on  the  designer’s 
shoulders,  the  following  will  serve:— On  one  occasion 
the  foreman  reported  that  fifty  masons  were  waiting 
for  work ; and  then  and  there  Mr.  Seddon  designed 
and  set  out  the  principal  staircase,  with  its  vaulting  and 
supporting  shafts,  and  the  stone  arcade  above  the  tri- 
angular entrance  porch.  At  one  time,  I believe,  Mr. 
Seddon  had  a little  army  of  clerks  at  work  in  a vain 
endeavour  to  make  drawings  of  the  building  as  fast  as  it 
was  executed,  and  now  the  building  itself  is  its  own 
only  record,  and  the  full  scheme  of  its  completion  remains 
in  the  brain  of  its  architect  alone.” 


AUGUST  2,  1882. 


NOTES. 

THE  MENAI  BRIDGE.— The  following  inte- 
resting details  connected  with  the  erection  of  this  bridge 
were  written  by  Mr.  Withy  of  Llansantffraid  a few 
years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Hancock.  Ed. 

According  to  your  wish  I will  try  and  give  you  a few 
jottings  relating  to  my  knowledge  and  experience  con- 
nected with  the  forging  of  the  links,  &c.,  of  the  Menai 
[Suspension]  Bridge,  and  my  Reminiscences  therewith. 

My  father  resided  in  Montgomeryshire  many  years, 
commencing  tat  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
acting  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  Canal  Board  during 
the  formation  of  the  Ellesmere  and  Newtown  Caual,  and 
had  the  management  of  the  Upton  Forge  Ironworks  for 
many  years. 

In  all  the  accounts  I have  seen  of  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  Menai  Bridge,  I have  not  rnet  with  any 
description  of  the  process  and  care  that  was  taken  in  the 
forging  and  finishing  of  the  links,  pins,  and  rollers,  used  in 
making  the  chains. 

In  the  first  place  I will  give  you  some  description  of 
Mr.  Hazeldine,  who  was  connected  also  with  the  limestone 
rock  at  Llanymynech  as  well  as  lime  burning  on  the 
canal.  He  was  a very  big  powerful  man  both  in  person 
and  mind,  and,  curious  enough,  was  brought  up  a mill- 
wright, and  worked  at  his  trade  at  several  of  the  works 
which  afterwards  became  his  own.  And  Telford,  the 
great  engineer,  under  whom  he  acted,  was  brought  up  a 
stonemason. 

The  Pitchford  works,  Uffington  splitting  works,  and 
Upton  Works  were  originally  charcoal  works,  but  when 
the  Shrewsbury  Canal  was  made  the  latter  works  were 
altered  to  use  coke,  coal,  and  charcoal.  At  Upton  there 
was  a very  good  supply  of  water  to  drive  three  powerful 
water  wheels,  and  two  five-ton  hammers.  There  were 
also  puddling  or  ball  furnaces,  and  two  refineries,  with 
powerful  blowing  machinery.  These  works  were  con- 
nected with  the  canal  by  a tramway  and  trucks. 

The  first  thing  I can  remember  of  the  bridge  was  some 
experiments  in  1819,  in  what  is  known  as  faggotting  bars 
of  iron  to  increase  their  strength  and  toughness,  which  was 
proved  by  a powerful  machine.  When  all  was  ready  (some 
time  in  1820),  forging  the  links  was  commenced,  by  taking 
five  bars  of  rolled  iron  made  from  the  puddling  furnace 
and  rolled  to  one  inch  thick,  five  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet 
long.  Five  of  these  bars  five  feet  long  were  placed  or 
pilled  on  one  another,  forming  a mass  five  feet  long  by  five 
inches  square.  These  were  then  clamped  together  by 
strong  iron  tongs  and  half  the  lengths  placed  in  the  heat- 
ing furnace  ; when  at  welding  heat  it  was  taken  to  the 
hammer  upon  a truck,  when  half  the  link  was  first  made, 
which  would  be  five  feet  long,  five  inches  wide  by  one  inch 
thick,  with  a round  flat  head  to  it,  thirteen  inches  across. 
To  form  this  was  a difficult  operation  with  one  of  those 
large  hammers.  A crane  was  obliged  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  bar  when  under  the  hammer,  and  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  evenly  and  correctly  the  bars  or  links  were 
turned  out.  When  the  part  completed  was  cold,  the  other 
half  was  placed  in  the  fire  ; and  finished  the  same  as  the 
first ; which  produced  a bar  ten  feet  long,  with  a round 
head  at  each  end.  These  bars  were  then  very  closely 
tested  by  the  ring,  when  struck  by  a small  hammer  and 
closely  gauged  to  test  their  measurements.  When  found 
correct  they  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hazeldine’s  works,  “The 
Foundry,”  Coleham,  Shrewsbury,  to  be  finished  off. 

To  connect  the  links  together  to  form  the  chain,  it  wrs 
necessary  to  make  flat  pieces  of  iron,  fifteen  inches  broad, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  heads  of  the  two  bars 
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to  be  connected,  with  sufficient  room  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  links  for  a pin  to  pass  through  all  the  plates  in 
each  chain  to  hold  fast  a suspending  rod.  Each  of  these 
connecting  plates  had  a round  hole  corresponding  with  the 
link  head.  Five  of  the  ten-feet  bars  placed  side  by  side 
one  inch  apart  connected  at  each  end  by  six  of  the  oval 
connecting  plates  formed  one  link  of  the  chain. 

Each  buttress  of  the  bridge  is  surmounted  by  a high 
pier,  and  on  the  top  of  each  pier  there  are  long  wrought- 
iron  rollers  fixed  for  the  chains  to  workover,  and  the  links 
of  the  chain  that  rest  on  the  rollers  are  crescent- shaped, and 
the  same  width  as  the  link  heads,  and  they  stand  on  their 
edges.  These  rollers  and  crescent-shaped  links  are  to  allow 
for  the  movement  of  the  chains,  in  case  of  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  iron  and  also  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
piers.  The  parts  of  the  chains  that  are  made  fast  in  the 
rocks  on  each  shore  were  made  much  stronger  than  the 
other  parts,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  head  imbedded  in  the 
rock.  The  making  of  the  rollers,  from  their  great  weight, 
was  also  a difficult  operation  with  those  old-fashioned 
hammers.  With  the  present  steam  hammer  they  could 
be  made  with  ease.  And  the  broad  crescent  links  were 
difficult  to  forge  in  consequence  of  the  chance  of  missing 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  when  turning  the  plate  on  its 
edge.  An  accident  would  sure  to  break  something  unless 
the  man  at  the  crane  was  very  careful  and  stood  clear 
from  the  windlass. 

The  finishing  of  the  links,  &c.,  at  the  Foundry,  Salop, 
was  a work  that  required  great  care  to  make  every  link 
the  exact  length,  when  making  the  round  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  link.  Each  link  when  finished  off  was  tested 
by  a very  powerful  drawing  machine  ; if  the  bar  was  not 
sound  it  was  sure  to  be  broken  and  the  two  pieces  would 
fly  back  with  immense  force.  In  that  case  there  was 
strong  wood  work  for  them  to  strike  against.  I have  seen 
a bar  tested  by  the  sound  and  a powerful  magnifying  glass, 
without  discovering  a flaw,  but  when  placed  in  the  machine 
flaws  would  be  discovered  in  many  places.  The  tension 
would  be  only  that  which  each  link  was  able  to  sustain. 
The  small  suspending  rods  that  support  the  roadway  were 
all  made  with  the  same  care,  as  the  large  ones ; and  all 
parts  were  put  together  and  numbered  before  sending  them 
from  the  works. 

Nearly  all  the  forgings  of  the  parts  were  completed  at 
Upton  by  the  end  of  the  year  1823,  when  I left  home  for 
London,  therefore,  I had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  bridge  finished,  but  my  father  kept  me  well  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  when  the  bridge  was 
completed  he  sent  me  a plan  of  the  bridge  drawn  to  a 
scale,  the  curve  of  the  chain  being  taken  from  a working 
model. 

At  the  time  the  bridge  was  being  made  there  were  no 
local  post  offices,  therefore  letters  and  orders  requiring 
prompt  attention  were  obliged  to  be  sent  by  private 
messengers,  and  that  office  very  often  fell  to  my  lot  when 
at  home  from  school.  I had  to  mount  the  horse  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a week,  and  pass  round  by  Wellington, 
Ketley,  Old  Park,  and  Ironbridge,  and  home.  I can  re- 
member seeing  some  strange  scenes  when  the  colliers  were 
on  strike.  Being  at  that  time  a young  boy,  I expected 
they  would  allow  me  to  pass  unobserved,  but  was  often 
disappointed,  and  had  to  thank  my  spurs  for  sending  my 
horse  through  the  rabble,  as  it  would  not  have  done  to  use 
my  whip.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  send  sticks  and  stones 
after  me.  The  colliers  in  those  days  were  a wild  lot,  they 
sometimes  came  to  try  and  prevail  on  our  men  to  join  in 
their  strikes  for  wages,  but  they  failed. 

Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  was  often  with  us,  and 
generally  some  English  or  continental  engineer  with 
him.  One  I particularly  remember ; he  was  from 


Switzerland.  He  came  direct  from  London,  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  all  that  was  shown  him  respecting 
the  chains.  Our  house  was  the  first  private  house 
he  had  been  in  since  his  arrival  in  England.  The 
domestic  arrangements  pleased  him,  particularly  the 
loaf  of  bread  baked  in  a tin.  He  was  taken  over 
the  farm,  and  was  pleased  with  the  neat  implements  ; and 
also  seeing  that  the  working  bullocks  were  geared  the  same 
as  the  horses,  except  the  collar  opened  at  the  top,  and  that 
there  was  no  bit  to  the  bridle.  Bullocks  were  also  used  to 
draw  the  trucks  on  the  tramway. 

Mr.  Penson  at  that  time  was  with  Mr.  Telford,  and 
was  often  at  the  works  superintending  for  him.  Mr.  Provis 
was  resident  engineer.  Thos.  Withy. 

Feb.  4,  1879. 

P.S. — Measurements  of  the  Bridge. — Distance  between 
the  points  of  suspension,  580  feet ; height  of  the  roadway 
above  high  water,  130  feet ; the  whole  length  of  each  chain 
is  1,600  feet,  and  the  swag  of  the  chain,  43  feet.  The  mea- 
surements which  I give  are  taken  from  a drawing  made  for 
me  by  my  father  in  1826,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
Guide  Books.  I have  no  doubt  of  our  measurements  being 
nearly  correct,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  length  of  chain 
made  by  us,  and  my  description  of  the  links  as  well. 


QUERIES. 

WALSHE-HOOKE. — What  sort  of  a weapon  was 
this  ? It  is  often  mentioned  in  Star  Chamber  documents 
as  being  used  in  the  free  fights  which  in  the  Tudor  period 
took  place  between  the  factious  retainers  of  country 
squires  in  the  West  of  England.  D.J. 

FISHING  SEASONS  IN  WELSH  RIVERS.— 
What  is  the  present  law  with  regard  to  “close  time”  in 
Welsh  Rivers  ? Wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  old  cus- 
toms ? Dates  are  desired  of  the  closing  and  opening  of 
the  fishing  season  both  in  North  and  South  Wales  under 
each  system  of  management.  If  the  subject  has  been 
treated  by  any  recent  writer,  reference  to  the  work  will 
oblige.  D.J. 

THE  POEMS  OF  DAVYDD  AB  GWILYM. 
In  an  account  of  Arthur  James  Johnes,  Judge  of  County 
Courts,  the  author,  among  other  works,  oi  An  Essay  on 
the  Causes  which  have  produced  Dissent  from  the  Established 
Church  (which  gained  the  royal  medal  of  the  Cymmrodo- 
rion  Society  in  1831),  Mr.  Bichard  Williams  of  Newtown, 
under  the  title  of  Montgomeryshire  Worthies  ( Mont  : 
Coll:  Vol.  xv,  p.  43),  states  that  “he  also  published  an 
elegant  translation  into  English  of  the  Poems  of  Davydd 
ab  Gwilym.”  A notice,  however,  of  the  author  of  this 
little  volume  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  which  belonged  to 
the  late  lamented  antiquary,  Mr.  Edward  Breese,  runs 
thus  : — “ This  little  book  is  by  Vaughan  Jones,  an  Epis- 
copal Minister  at  Gresford,  near  Wrexham.  His  Bardic 
name  was  ‘ Maelog,’  from  a parish  of  that  name  in  Angle- 
sey. He  died  in  1852  or  1853.”  Mr.  Richard  Williams 
also  states  that  Mr.  Arthur  James  Johne3  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine  (1829- 
1833),  and  contributed  several  articles  to  its  pages,  chiefly 
under  the  signature  “ Maelog.”  Has  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnes 
been  confused  with  Mr.  Vaughan  Jones  also  in  reference 
to  these?  Or  to  which  of  the  two  gentlemen  belongs 
justly  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  and  of  the  articles  in 
the  Cambrian  Quarterly  ? H.W.L. 

REPLIES. 

THE  TOWYN  INCISED  SLATE  (July  12,  1882). 
After  the  publication  in  the  last  number  of  thb  Archoeologia 
Cambrensis  of  an  engraving  of  the  Towyn  Incised  Slate, 
not  one,  I think,  but  the  most  pronounced  of  Oldbucks, 
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can  look  on  the  scratchings  with  which  it  is  partly 
covered  bat  as  the  result  of  a boyish  mode  of  amusement. 
I venture  to  say,  though  the  great  authorities  are  against 
me,  that  these  rude  scratches  have  no  meaning  whatever, 
and  were  never  intended  to  have  any.  Boys  will  some- 
times do  rather  puzzling  things  without  being  conscious  of 
it.  To  compare  very  small  things  with  great  ones,  let  me 
mention  the  following  instance  that  happened  in  my  own 
little  circle.  Many  years  ago  a little  boy  of  mine,  between 
three  and  four  years  old,  went  into  my  study  one  day  in 
my  absence,  and  finding  a pen  ready  in  the  ink  on  the 
table,  and  a book  wide  open  close  by,  he  commenced 
trying  his  hand,  about  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  writing 
on  one  of  the  margins  of  the  book,  and  succeeded  to  pro- 
duce scratches  much  resembling  Syriac  characters,  including 
some  of  the  vowel-points.  He  had  never  seen  a Syriac  book 
in  his  life,  nor  did  he  know  the  lettersof  any  other  language; 
and  yet  some  of  the  characters  which  he  accidentally 
formed,  especially  the  Olaph,  Zain,  Lomad,  Ee,  Nun,  and 
Tau,  are  fair  specimens  of  Syriac  caligraphy.  Some  of 
these  characters  would  be  highly  puzzling  to  a person 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  production,  especially  if 
found  on  a stone  like  that  lately  found  at  Towyn ; indeed 
they  puzzled  me  at  first,  until  I found  out  the  mystery. 
The  volume  containing  these  infantine  scratches  is  a copy 
of  Webster’s  Dictionary  printed  at  New  Haven  (U.S.)  in 
1841 ; and  has,  for  me,  acquired  an  additional  value  in 
consequence  of  this  trifling  incident,  for  the  little  innocent 
scribbler  is  in  his  grave.  What  children  do  in  our  day 
they  also  did  a thousand  years  ago ; and  one  of  their 
number  evidently  spent  a happy  day  over  the  incised 
slate  which  has  been  discovered  at  Towyn.  Divnig. 

[Notices  of  the  Towyn  Inscribed  Slate  have  appeared  in  the 
Reprint  of  Bye-gones,  1880-1,  at  pages  233,  241,  218,  319  and  330; 
and  on  pages  49  and  93  of  the  current  issue  of  1882.— Ed.] 


AUGUST  9,  1882. 


NOTES. 

A SHROPSHIRE  TOAST.— Although  the  follow- 
ing toast  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  all  Salopian  readers 
of  Bye-gones,  yet  there  may  be  those  who,  hailing  from 
Cambria,  are  ignorant  thereof  : — “Here’s  a health  to  all 
those  that  we  love.  Here’s  a health  to  all  those  that  love 
us.  Here’s  a health  to  all  those  that  love  them  that  love 
those  that  love  them  that  love  us.”  I must  not  omit  to 
add  that  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a lady  friend, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  for  a copy  of  the  rather  complicated 
wording  of  this  toast.  C.J.D. 


QUERIES. 

THE  THELWALL  FAMILY  (Mar.  29,  1882). — 
Will  F.  Thelwall  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  known 
who  Thomas  Herle  was,  stated  in  the  pedigrees  to  have 
been  of  Co.  Oxon,  and  father  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard 
Thelwall,  Esq.,  of  Plas  y Ward,  by  Jane  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  (or  Sir  John)  Perrot?  H.W.L. 

THE  OUSELEYS. — The  eminent  family  of  this 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Borderers,  but  we  have  no  good 
account  of  them,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  some  reader 
of  Bye-gones  might  be  able  to  supply  this  want.  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  was  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of 
Persia ; and  his  brother,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  acted  as  his 
private  secretary.  In  1819  the  latter  published  a valuable 
work  in  3 vols.  quarto,  entitled  “ Travels  in  various 
countries  of  the  east,  more  particularly  in  Persia.”  I 
should  like  to  know  when  and  where  these  men  were  born, 
when  they  died,  and  what  works  they  published  beyond 
the  one  I have  mentioned.  A.B. 


REPLIES. 

THOMAS  JONES  AND  THE  BARDS  (Apr.  12, 
1882). — The  former  letter  which  I transcribed  from  the 
MS.  at  the  British  Museum  having  proved  of  much  inter- 
est to  your  readers  I seized  the  opportunity  the  other  day 
of  looking  for  that  other  letter  of  his  which  I mentioned 
as  containing  an  allusion  to  a medal.  The  letter,  after  a 
little  search,  was  found,  but  as  it  proves  to  be  a year 
earlier  in  date  than  that  sent  you,  it  unfortunately  throws 
no  light  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  However,  as  it 
appears  to  have  a distinct  interest  of  its  own, I hope  it  i3 
not  waste  of  time  to  extract  it.  D.  J. 

Worthy  Sir, — As  D.  Ddu  has  sent  you  an  account  of 
the  first  day’s  Eisteddfod  as  Denbigh  there  can  be  no  need 
of  my  drawing  the  curtain  wider,  therefore  shall  do  no 
more  than  give  you  some  short  account  of  the  second  day. 
Notwithstanding  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  our 
reception,  nor  no  notice  given  in  the  papers,  we  were 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  a very  respectable  com- 
pany. Col.  Middleton  (tho’  not  there  himself)  ordered  the 
constables  with  staffs  to  guard  the  door. 

The  names  of  the  winners  are  as  follows  : — 

Robert  Williams  of  Llyspadrig — Cyflafair. 
Robert  Davies  of  Nantglyn — Extempore  subject- 
ed ( John  Jones  of  Llan-nefydd — Welsh  pennill. 

Gingers.  | William  Owen  of  Maes-y-groes — Welsh  catch. 

Several  of  us  were  very  sorry  that  one  member  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  favour  us  with  his  company.  His 
absence  gave  birth  to  the  following  englyns  before  the 
whole  company  : — 

Cwyno  ’rwy’  heno’n  wahanol,— Ow,  trist 
Yw’m  trwstan  fron  gnawdol. 

Gan  hiraeth  yn  gynharol, 

Waith  bod  un  aelod  yn  61. — D.  Ddu. 

Atteb  : — 

Cydymaith  mae’n  faith  ei  fod — yn  achos 
Un  uchel  anghydfod ; 

Yr  hwn  fyn  mewn  rnan  fod, 

Na  alwer  ef  yn  aelod. — Cadfan. 

(This  genius  had  lost  his  patience.) 

My  inserting  these  englyns,  I hope,  will  not  be  looked 
upon  by  one  member  of  the  Society,  as  if  I meant  it  as  a 
slur  upon  the  conduct  of  the  absentee.  For  if  they  do  con- 
sider it  so  they  will  really  do  me  great  injustice.  After 
we  had  been  in  the  hall  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the 
medal  arrived  which  was  delivered  in  the  manner  directed. 

My  inserting  another  englyn,  which  I found  upon  the 
grave  of  a young  woman  at  Llannefydd,  though  foreign 
from  my  present  subject,  I hope  will  not  be  taken  amiss. 
The  author,  I believe,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Llan- 
degla : — 

Gwen  i ganwyd  y gein-wedd — Eginyn, 

A Gwen  yn  ei  diwedd  ; 

Gwen  yn  ngwlad  rhad  anrhydedd, 

Gwyn  ei  byd — Gwen  yn  ei  bedd. 

In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  but  seldom  one  sees  its  equal 
in  a country  churchyard.  I write  this  at  Llanfawr,  on  my 
way  home,  and  am  really  stinted  for  time  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  therefore  I remain  with  due  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Thomas  Jones. 

Llanfawr,  June  3,  1792. 

I shall  answer  W.  D.  in  a few  days.  Mr.  W.  Jones  of 
Llangadfan  wonders  that  he  is  not  favoured  with  a letter 
from  Mr.  W.  Owen. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  O.  Jones,  148,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London. 
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THE  SELATTYN  MOLE-CATCHER  (June  7, 
1882). — The  appointment  of  this  official  must  I fancy  be 
peculiar  to  the  parish,  and  his  salary  be  paid  out  of  some 
fund  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  or 
other  central  authority.  I have  never  before  heard  of  pay- 
ment being  made  for  mole-catching  by  the  acre  ; but  a 
singular  scale  of  charges  I have  heard  of.  In  Glamorgan- 
shire the  customary  price  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
was  2d.  per  head  in  a field,  4d.  in  a garden,  and  8d.  in  a 
churchyard.  D.J. 

FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES 
(June  7,  1882). — Ty-Quaker,  Breconshire.  There  is  a 
small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a farm  called  Llwyven, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Cwm-du  in  this  county, 
known  as  “Ty-Quaker,”  (the  property  of  Sir  Joseph 
Russell  Bailey,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Lieutenant),  and  there 
are  now  living  persons  who  remember  inscribed  monu- 
ments to  some  of  those  interred  there.  Theophilus  Jones, 
in  his  valuable  (and  now  scarce)  History  of  Brecknockshire , 
does  not  refer  to  it,  and  I cannot  find  that  it  has  been 
noted  by  any  tourist.  F.S.A. 

Brecon. 

THE  YALE  FAMILY  (July  19,  1882).— Yale  of 
Plas  yn  Yale  was  one  of  the  families  of  ancient  descent 
derived  from  Ynyr,  a son  of  Howel  ab  Moreiddig  ab 
Sandde  Hardd,  Lord  of  Mostyn  and  Burton  in  Gresford 
Parish.  For  his  distinguished  services  at  the  battle  of 
Crogen,  A.D.  1165,  Ynyr  had  a grant  of  the  Lordship  of 
Gelli  Gynan  in  Ial  (Yale)  and  of  a new  coat  of  arms,  viz., 
gu.  3 pales  or,  in  a border  of  the  2nd,  charged  with  8 
ogresses  sa.  The  Prince  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  four 
bloody  fingers  over  the  shield  of  Ynyr,  and  told  him  to 
bear  these  marks  for  his  arms.  His  son  Llewelyn,  Lord 
of  Gelli  Gynan,  was  witness  to  a deed  in  1247,  and  married 
Margaret,  dau.  of  Gruffydd  ab  Iorwerth  ab  Ieuaf  of 
Llwyn  On  in  Maelor  Gymraeg,  descended  from  Cynwric 
ab  Rhiwallawn,  Lord  of  that  district.  Their  son  Gruffudd 
Llwyd,  Lord  of  Gelli  Gynan,  married  Tangwystl,  dau.  and 
heiress  of  Ieuaf  ab  Meredydd  of  Bod  Idris  in  Yale,  derived 
from  Ednowain  Bendew,  chief  of  one  of  the  15  noble  tribes 
of  Gwynedd  (a).  They  had  two  sons,  Llewelyn  and 
Meredydd  (who  settled  at  Hope),  the  elder  of  whom  had 
an  elder  son  Tudor,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of 
Llys  Vasi  and  Gelli  Gynan,  and  the  Baronet  family  of 
the  Lloyds  of  Bodidris,  now  represented  by  Lord  Mostyn  ; 
and  a younger  son,  Jenkyn  of  Allt  Llwyn  Dragon,  in  the 
township  of  Bodanwydog  in  the  parish  of  Bryn  Eglwys  in 
Yale.  Margaret,  the  dau.  and  coheiress  of  this  Jenkyn, 
married  Elisau,  2nd  son  of  Gruffydd  ab  Einion  ab  Gruffydd 
of  Cors  y Gedol  in  Ardudwy,  who  bore  erm.  a saltier  gu., 
and  a crescent  or  for  difference.  They  had  several  sons, 
one  of  whom,  David  Lloyd  ab  Elisau  of  Allt  Llwyn 
Dragon  (Dragon’s  Grove  Hill),  now  called  Plas  yn  Yale, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Yales  of  Plas  yn  Y&\q  (Arch: 
Camb:  for  1875,  pp.  41-42).  According,  however,  to  a 
MS.  Book  of  Pedigrees,  entitled  “The  Pedigrees  of  the 
most  part  of  the  most  ancient  Families  in  North  Wales 
taken  out  of  best  authors  that  wrote  upon  that  subject,” 
but  which  do  not  appear  to  extend  far  beyond  the  year 
1650,  “Thomas  Yale,”  (of  whose  rank  or  profession 
nothing  is  said),  is  stated  to  be  “ son  of  John  Wyn,  son  of 
David  Lloyd  son  of  Gruffydd  son  of  Einion  son  of 
Gruffydd  son  of  Llywelyn  son  of  Cynwric  son  of  Osborn 
Wvddel,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  who  came  from 
Ireland  with  Gruffydd  ab  Edny ved  Vychan  of  Anglesey.” 


(a)  Or  of  Ieuan  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Madoc,  according  to  Lewis 
Dwnn,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 


In  Burke’s  “ History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,”  there  is  a 
complete  pedigree  of  the  Yale  family  evidently  compiled 
by  the  careful  and  accurate  hand  of  the  late 
“ W.W.E.W.”  From  this  it  appears  that  a David  Yale, 
Esqre,  of  Plas  yn  Yale,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Thomas 
Yale,  who  died  s.p.  in  1697,  and  succeeded  him,  (or  his 
father)  at  Plas  yn  Yale.  This  David  Yale  was  born  in 
1697,  the  year  of  his  brother’s  death,  and  died  in  1763, 
and  was  buried  in  Oswestry  Church,  with  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, dau.  and  heir  of  Edward  Maurice  of  Cae 
Mor  (who  died  in  1754)  in  Llan  St.  Ffraid 
Glyn  Ceiriog,  which  names  appear  on  the  Oswestry 
Monuments.  These  brothers  were  sons  of  Humphrey 
Yale,  son  of  Thomas  Yale  (who  m.  Dorothy  Hughes  of 
Gwerclas,  and  was  a captain  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.) 
who  d.  in  1682,  son  of  Thomas  Yale  (m.  Dorothy,  da.  of 
Geo.  Bostock,  Esq.;  of  Holt,  living  1649),  son  of  Thos. 
Yale  (who  m.  1st  Alice  Roydon,  and  2ndly  Margaret,  dau. 
of  Hugh  Puleston  of  Llwyn  y Cnottiau,son  of  Sir  J ohn  Pules- 
ton  of  Hafod  y Wern),  son  of  John  Yale  (marrd.  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Thomas  Mostyn  of  Mostyn,  and  had  four  brothers, 
Gruffydd,  a doctor  (quy.  of  medicine  ?),  Thomas,  a Doctor 
of  Laws,  ob.  1577,  Hugh,  (whose  monument  is  in  Oswes- 
try Church)  and  Roger  of  Bryn  Glaslwyd,  who  was  Secre- 
tary to  Card.  Wolsey ; and  a sister,  Katharine,  uxor  Wm. 
ab  Gruffydd  Vychan,  Lord  of  Cymmer  in  Edeyrnion. 
Their  father  was  David  Lloyd  ab  Ellis,  or  Elisau,  descended 
from  Sandde  Hardd,  as  in  Arch  : Cambr  : These  Yales 
appear  to  have  been  a different  family  from  that  of.  the 
founder  of  Yale  College.  In  a note  to  this  account  it  is 
stated  that  David  Yale  of  PMs  Gronwy  died  14th  Jany, 
1690,  set.  76,  and  was  buried  at  Wrexham.  His  ancestor, 
Thomas  Yale,  had  a son  Elihu  Yale,  and  was  a ‘ pilgrim 
father,’  one  of  the  first  settlers  (in  1638)  in  Connecticut, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  which  possessed  Plas 
Gronwy. 

Now,  in  the  MS.  Pedigree  Book  quoted  above  is  another 
entry,  which  runs  as  follows  : — “ Yale. — Llywelyn  ap 
Gronwy  ap  Howel  ap  Rhys  ap  Gronwy  ap  Tudor — to 
Llowarch  ap  Bran” [one  of  the  15  Noble  Tribes  of  Gwynedd.] 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Gronwy  twice  in  this 
line  of  descent,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  this  must  be 
that  of  the  family  of  Plas  Gronwy.  The  account  in  Burke 
refers  to  the  History  of  Yale  College  for  further  informa- 
tion (p.  1714).  H.W.L. 

According  to  a paragraph  that  has  quite  recently 
appeared  in  the  papers,  the  last  of  the  Yales  was  Sarah,  a 
spinster,  who  left  the  estates  to  a kinsman,  who  adopted 
the  name  : so  there  is  no  one  of  the  line  of  Yale  left.  A 
new  heir  came  into  the  property  last  month  ; no  doubt  if 
the  case  was  represented  to  him  he  would  repair  the  tomb 
in  Oswestry  Church.  L.B. 

Sarah  Yale,  of  Plas  yn  Yale,  “was  the  last  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  family.  By  her  will  which  was  proved 
in  1821,  she  entailed  the  PHs  yn  Yale  estate  upon 
William,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Parry  Jones-Parry,  Esq., 
of  Madryn,  M.P.,  grandnephew  of  Miss  Yale’s  mother, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  above  will,  assumed  the  name 
of  Yale.” — Meyrick.  Dr.  Thomas  Yale,  the  brother  of 
Hugh  (buried  at  Oswestry),  was  “chancellor  of  Matthew 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  How  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Oswestry  I cannot  say.  “Yale,”  until  recent 
times,  was  spelt  “Ial.”  It  was  the  Rev.  John  Yale, 
who  married  into  the  Jones-Parry  family,  who  placed 
the  additional  inscriptions  on  the  Yale  Monument  in 
Oswestry  Church.  His  son,  also  the  Rev.  John  Yale, 
succeeded  him,  and  on  his  death,  without  issue,  his  sister 
[ Sarah  inherited  the  estates.  Jarco. 
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CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

VISIT  TO  LLANRWST. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  last  week  made 
holiday  in  this  district, — a charming  one  to  more  than 
antiquaries  in  fine  weather  ; depressing  in  the  extreme 
when  wind  and  rain  take  the  place  of  sunshine.  As  usual 
with  the  Association,  the  first . day,  Monday,  was  allowed 
members  to  settle  down  in  their  temporary  quarters  ; and 
hold  their  annual  meeting  before  retiring  to  rest.  Then 
Tuesday  to  Saturday  were  devoted  to  roaming  the  country 
in  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  new  out  of  matters 
old! 

The  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  at  9 p.m.  on  Mon- 
day July  31st,  at  the  Grammar  School,  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  retiring  president,  Professor  Babington, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  briefly  opened  the  proceedings,  and  gave 
place  to  his  successor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Sandbach  of  Hafod- 
unos,  the  president- elect.  Mr.  Sandbach  thanked  the 
Society  for  electing  him  their  president,  and  welcomed  the 
members  to  Llanrwst,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
ladies.  He  then  gave  a brief  outline  of  the  proposed  pro- 
ceedings for  the  week.  He  was  only  a learner  himself, 
and  looked  for  much  instruction  from  some  of  those  he  saw 
around  him.  He  had  walked  over  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
Penmaenmawr  and  seen  the  circle  of  stones,  whicii  would 
be  found  highly  interesting.  He  had  a tumulus  on  his 
estate  to  be  explored,  and  men  ready  to  open  it,  who  were 
only  waiting  for  their  visit  to  do  so.  He  wished  also  to 
call  their  attention  to  traces  of  the  old  Roman  road,  be- 
lieved to  be  from  Chester  to  Carnarvon  : according  to  an 
old  map  he  had  seen  it  went  through  Denbigh  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ferry  at  Tal-y-cafn.  There  was  also  what  was 
known  as  Cromwell’s  Camp,  where  some  cannon  balls  had 
been  picked  up,  and  were  now  in  their  temporary  museum  : 
these  were  to  be  sent  to  Woolwich,  where  their  age  would  j 
probably  be  determined.  Llanrwst  Church,  too,  which  ! 
they  would  visit,  was  very  interesting,  and  the  Bridge 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  Gwydir  House,  and  other  objects  he 
believed  would  prove  attractive.  For  himself  he  hoped 
to  learn  a good  deal,  and  the  local  committee,  with  Mr. 
Griffith,  their  secretary,  he  was  sure,  would  give  the  party 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  Mr.  Walker  of  Chester 
had  invited  them  to  Blaenau  Festiniog  for  Wednesday, 
but  he  feared  their  other  engagements  would  prevent  their 
accepting  the  invitation. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  M.A.,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  address,  spoke  of  his  long  acquaintance  with 
him,  extending  over  forty  years.  In  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  about  stone  circles  he  disagreed  with  the  idea  so 
often  expressed  of  their  being  connected  with  the  Druids, 
or  for  games.  In  his  opinion  they  were  merely  a defence 
for  graves.  Mr.  Barnwell  also  alluded  to  the  remarks 
about  the  Bridge  at  Llanrwst,  and  the  stories  told  about 
the  erection. 

Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  remarked  that  he  had 
been  told  that  day  that  years  ago  there  were  those  living 
who  could  so  shake  the  bridge  by  bumping  one  of  the 
piers  a3  to  make  anyone  leaning  on  the  opposite  pillar  fall 
forward.  (Laughter.) 

We  may  remark  that  a confirmation  of  this  statement 
has  reached  us  for  our  Bye-gones  column,  in  a “ Note  ” as 
follows  Visitors  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  Bridge  at 
Llanrwst,  its  peculiar  build,  and  associations  with  Inigo 
Jones,  &c.  ; and  attention  may  be  called  especially,  that 
it  can  be  made  to  shake  by  a well-directed  blow  on  the 
centre  stone.  The  late  Mr.  William  Owen,  skinner  and 
glover,  of  Llanrwst,  once  shook  it  for  me  ; having  placed 
Jnyself  in  proper  position,  as  told,  with  my  back  leaning 
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] well  on  the  centre  stone  on  the  one  side  on  the  bridge,  he 
j went  himself  to  the  centre  stone  of  the  other  side,  remark- 
ing in  Welsh,  ‘Now,  observe,  I will  knock  you  clear  off 
that  stone,’  and  having  placed  himself  also  in  position,  he 
! gave  his  stone  a blow  with  his  back  that  sent  me  with  a 
j jerk  clear  away  off  my  stone,  although  I was  leaning 
j heavily  and  hard  on.  He  further  said,  ‘ Many  a five 
! shillings  have  I had  in  my  younger  days  for  doing"  that ;’ 
adding  that,  * when  he  was  a boy  there  was  living  in  that 
house,’  pointing  to  the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  on 
the  Gwydir  side,  ‘ a blacksmith  who  when  he  observed 
strangers  or  travellers  coming  in  the  direction  of  Llanrwst, 
used  to  run  out  to  meet  them  to  ask  should  he  shake  the 
bridge  for  them ; and  on  the  town  side  again,  in  a little 
! house  just  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  there  was  another  person 
living,  who  made  it  his  business  to  watch  strangers  going 
over  the  bridge  from  that  direction  to  Carnarvonshire  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  those  two  individuals  had  almost 
the  monopoly  of  shaking  the  bridge  for  tourists  and 
strangers;’  further  remarking,  he, said  that  ‘only  a few 
persons  can  do  it.’  ” 

The  Rev.  Trevor  Owen,  M.A.,  the  secretary  for  North 
Wales,  then  read  the  report,  which  congratulated  the 
Society  on  being  so  fortunate  as  to  visit,  for  the  first  time, 
the  town  on  the  border  land  of  Denbighshire  and  Carnar- 
vonshire, and  to  have  obtained  as  its  president  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  oldest  and  firmest  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Society  continued  to  increase  in  numbers, 
the  total  number  in  1882  being  319  ; and  while  it  thus  in- 
creased the  number  of  those  who  forgot  to  remit  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions  increased  also.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  names  of  defaulters  should  be  printed  in 
their  journal,  as  was  the  custom  of  some  societies,  and  the 
names  struck  off  the  roll  of  members ; the  question  would 
form  a subject  of  -discussion.  The  report  then  went  on  to 
allude  to  the  Churches  of  Wales  still  unrestored,  and  the 
care  that  ought  to  be  taken  that  nothing  should  be  intro- 
duced that  was  not  in  accordance  with  local  style  and 
I arrangement.  Instances  were  given  where  the  work  car- 
I ried  out  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  this  rule.  Re- 
ference was  next  made  to  the  loss  by  death  during  the  year 
of  members  of  the  Association,  including  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn 
of  Talacre,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Moggridge.  Of  the  publi- 
cations in  hand,  in  which  members  were  interested,  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  Civtta  Cyfanoydd;  the  supplement- 
ary volume  to  the  valuable  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  by  Canon  Thomas  ; a History  of  the  Breton-Celts , 
by  Professor  Rhys ; and  the  Welsh  Dictionary  edited  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans. 

The  Rev.  Canon  D.  R.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  congratulated  the 
Society  on  meeting  at  so  interesting  a centre.  That  such 
a selection  was  popular  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
attracted  some  of  the  best  working  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  meeting.  Amongst  these  was  one  to  whom 
they  were  much  indebted  for  copying  the  inscriptions  in 
the  churches  of  a neighbouring  vale  [the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton,  F.L.S.],  and  others,  who  had  led  them 
in  their  researches,  and  often  aided  them  in  their 
work.  They  had  also  amongst  them  one  who  had 
done  much  to  make  their  journies  pleasant ; he  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  who  had  given  them  his 
Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales.  He  was  sure  that  anyone  who 
was  laid  up  on  a wet  evening  (and  they  knew  what  wet 
evenings  were  in  Wales !)  would  appreciate  that  book. 
To  the  new  edition  just  issued  was  attached  a Pictorial 
Itinerary,  by  which  you  were  saved  the  trouble  of  asking 
the  names  of  mountains  you  saw,  as  they  were  all  out- 
lined. It  was  a capital  idea,  and  it  was  well  carried  out ; 
and  before  he  dismissed  the  subject  he  might  also  refer  to 
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Mr.  Askew  Roberts’s  admirable  edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Givy  dir  Family,  a book  that  gave  them  much  information 
about  the  district  they  were  visiting.  He  lamented  the 
absence  of  one  who  had  also  written  much  about  Wales, 
and  who  did  so,  perhaps,  in  a more  scientific  manner  than 
the  one  he  had  alluded  to.  He  referred  to  Prebendary 
Davies,  who,  they  would  remember,  was  with  them  last 
ear  at  Church  Stretton,  and  he  was  truly  sorry  not  to 
ave  him  amongst  them  on  the  present  occasion.  Canon 
Thomas  then  went  on  to  refer  to  an  error  in  his  own  book, 
the  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  He  should  not 
have  referred  to  the  work  only  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  report,  and  he  just  wished  to  say  that  a statement  he 
had  made  about  Llanrwst  Church  being  built  by  Rhun  to 
expiate  the  murder  of  Prince  Idwal,  must,  he  believed,  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Yspytty  Ivan  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  and  not  to  Llanrwst.  He  was  sorry  there  had 
been  so  much  delay  in  the  publication  of  his  supplementary 
work.  The  speaker  concluded  with  a few  remarks  about 
the  restoration  of  churches. 

Professor  Babington  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, and  referred  to  the  remarks  about  the  “ restoration” 
of  churches.  The  word  was  an  utter  abomination  to  him. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  said  that  what  was  of  interest  should  be 
preserved ; but  what  was  interesting  to  archaeologists  was 
not  always  of  interest  to  architects,  who  were  too  fond  of 
destroying  what  offended  their  eyes  without  reference  to 
the  historic  interest  that  might  attach  to  what  they 
destroyed. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

THE  EXCURSIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  must  abridge,  almost  to 
baldness,  our  account  of  the  week’s  excursions.  On  Tues- 
day morning  soon  after  9 o’clock  a goodly  cavalcade  set 
out  from  the  Victoria  Hotel,  theTyn-y-coed  Cromlech  just 
beyond  Capel  Garmon  being  the  first  object  of  attraction 
to  be  visited.  To  many  of  the  party  this  was  the  first  visit 
to  Maesygarnedd,  and  all  were  interested  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  the  cromlechau  of  the  Principality. 
Colonel  Wynne-Finch,  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  has 
carefully  preserved  it  with  a stone  wall,  but,  as  was 
pointed  out  on  Tuesday,  there  was  danger  that  the  roots 
of  the  trees  now  growing  within  the  enclosure  would,  in 
time,  disturb  the  stones,  and  thus  destroy  what  they  were 
planted  to  protect.  The  Secretary  read  a description  of 
the  cromlech  from  the  Cambrian  Journal  of  1354,  and 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  F.L.S.,  the  well-known 
draughtsman  to  the  Society,  and  ardent  botanist,  set 
to  work,  whilst  others  were  chatting  around,  and 
made  an  effective  sketch  of  the  remains.  A further  drive 
brought  the  party  to  Pentrevoelas,  where  they  were  met 
.by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Owen  Jones,  who  had  arranged  a 
little  museum  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  inspection  of  his 
fellow-members  and  their  friends.  While  the  horses  were 
resting  most  of  the  party  visited  the  Levelinus  stone 
situated  in  a coppice  behind  the  old  mansion  of  Voelas, 
placed  on  a small  tumulus  called  The  Voel.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  it  is  obscure,  and  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Llewelyn 
ap  Sitsyllt  (slain  1021)  and  to  mean  “ John  of  the  House 
of  Dyleu,  Gwydhelen,  &c.,  on  the  road  to  Ambrose  Wood 
erected  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
Prince  Llewelyn.”  At  Plas  lolyD,  the  next  halt,  a long 
building  (now  used  as  a barn)  with  the  remains  of  a strong 
tower,  evidently  erected  for  defensive  purposes,  was  duly 
inspected,  and  then  a move  was  made  for  Gilar,  the 
arched  gateway  to  the  house  proving  so  attractive 
that  several  of  the  party  did  not  go  into  the  house  itself. 
On  the  front  of  this  gateway,  and  over  the  fireplace  of  a 
room  above,  there  are  the  initials  “ T.R.  YV.,”  and  the  date 


“1623.”  A further  drive  brought  the  party  to  Yspytty 
Ivan,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a most 
interesting  village  with  a “ restored  ” church,  in  which  one 
of  the  ancient  monuments  has  been  placed  upside  down, 
reminding  us  of  the  newest  fashion  in  gravestones,  in  which 
a hand  pointing  upward  is  sculptured  with  the  word 
“gone”  below  it,  and  the  possibility  of  some  future  restorer 
placing  such  a monument  wrong  side  up  ! However,  the 
monument  at  Yspytty  by  the  clumsy  work  of  the  restorers 
does  not  thus  affect  the  destination  of  the  person  of  whom  it 
is  a memento, only  makes  it  inconvenient  for  visitors  to  read 
the  inscription.  For  further  accounts  of  this  interesting 
district  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Pennant,  and  to 
Canon  Thomas’s  History,  also  to  the  History  of  the  Gwydir 
Family , where  something  will  be  found  about  the  lawless 
gang  who  so  abused  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  at  the 
hospice.  Mr.  Smith  took  a sketch  of  the  Almshouses  in 
the  village,  a copy  of  which,  we  trust,  will  be  given  in 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  The  last  object  of  interest  on 
Tuesday  was  the  Brochmael  stone  now  preserved  in  Voelas 
Hall,  a stone  engraved  and  described  by  Professor  West- 
wood.  There  was  an  evening  meeting,  at  which  Pro- 
fessor Babington  recounted  the  labours  of  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd  read  a paper  on  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barnwell 
the  President  was  commissioned  to  call  the  attention  of 
Colonel  Wynne-Finch,  the  owner  of  the  property,  to 
the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  at  Maesygarnedd  were 
in  danger  of  disturbing  the  foundations  of  the  Tynycoed- 
Cromlech,  and  to  solicit  his  good  offices  in  the  matter. 

The  excursion  of  Wednesday  was  through  some  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  country,  and  the  forty  thieves  cir- 
cumvented by  Ali  Baba  were  not  more  disappointed  at 
losing  the  treasures  of  the  cave  they  had  usurped,  than 
were  the  forty  archaeologists  at  losing  the  opportunity  of 
invading  the  tumulus  over  which  they  designed  to  utter 
“ open  sesame”  before  the  day  was  over.  But  first  of  all 
there  were  other  matters  to  attend  to.  A series  of  sharp 
ascents  brought  the  party  to  Gwy therin,  a village  seven 
miles  south-west  of  Llanrwst,  in  the  churchyard  of  which 
are  some  of  the  finest  yew  trees  in  Wales.  One  of  the 
party  gave  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  as  being  io  girth 
“seven  times  his  umbrella!”  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Church  are  four  upright  stones  (described  in  Arch  : Camb  r 
1858),  and  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed  vinnemagli 
fil  senemagli.  Further  reference  to  this  stone 
may  be  found  in  Arch : Camb : for  1873.  Gwyth- 
erin  was  once  a place  of  ecclesiastical  note, 
for  here  St.  Winefred  retreated;  and  Canon  Thomas 
thinks  the  course  she  was  directed  to  follow  from  Bodfari 
through  Henllan  may  supply  a clue  to  the  long  lost  line 
of  the  old  Roman  road  from  the  former  place  to  Caerhftn. 

In  taking  down  the  old  Church  of  Gwytherin  two  floriated 
crosses  were  discovered  near  the  altar — one  bearing  a 
sword,  and  the  other  a chalice — denoting  a knight  and  a 
priest’s  grave.  One  of  these,  we  believe,  finds  an  insecure 
resting-place  near  the  porch  of  the  church.  Two  or  three 
objects  of  interest  were  found  inside  the  church  ; notably  a 
bell,  which  it  was  stated  had  been  used  by  a former  village 
“crier”  (and  which  was  loud  enough  for  the  purpose), 
but  which,  by  some  of  the  party,  was  pronounced  to  be  j 
a (not  very  ancient)  sacring  bell.  We  may  remark  that 
the  party  was  met  at  Gwytherin  by  the  Vicar  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  D.  Morgan,  and  family..  The  next  move  was 
to  Dyffryn  Aled,  Llansannan, the  hospitable  mansion  of  Col. 
Wynne  Yorke,  where  lunch  was  provided,  after  which 
mutual  compliments  were  passed,  and  the  host  humorously  ] 
said  that,  having  no  family  of  his  own,  such  an  influx  of 
visitors  made  the  obligation  all  on  his  side,  for  it  enlivened  j 
the  place.  From  this  point  there  was  a two  miles  climb  j 
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■(whilst  the  horses  were  resting)  up  to  a place  mentioned 
by  Stow  and  Leland ; the  latter  describing  it  thus 
“There is  in  the  paroch  of  Llansannan  in  the  side  of  a 
stonye  hille  a place  wher  ther  be  24  holes  or  places  in  a 
roundel,  for  men  to  sitte  in,  but  sum  lesse  and  sum  bigger, 
cutte  out  of  the  mayne  rok  by  mannes  hand ; and  there 
childern  and  young  men  cumming  to  seke  ther  catelle 
use  to  sitte  and  play.  Sum  caulle  it  the  Rounde 
Table.  Kiddes  use  ther  communely  to  play  and  skip  from 
sete  to  sete.”  Stow  says  “Arthur’s  Round  Table,”  and 
Pennant  supposes  such  places  were  designed  for  chivalrous 
feats  in  tilts  and  tournaments.  Probably  Mr.  Pennant 
never  visited  the  spot  or  he  would  have  hesitated  to  make 
it  the  site  of  such  adventures  as  he  describes.  Scarcely  a 
trace  of  what  it  is  described  to  have  been  remains,  and 
but  for  the  glorious  view  from  its  site,  the  visit  was  labour 
in  vain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a cottage  called 
Plas  Issa ; let  into  the  wall  of  which,  over  the  doorway, 
is  the  lid  of  an  ancient  coffin,  having  a cross  fleury  with 
a sword  by  its  side,  sculptured  on  it,  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  Mr.  Sand  bach,  the  genial  president,  Mrs. 
Sandbach,  and  daughters,  from  this  point  led  the  way  in 
their  carriage  as  far  as  Llangerniew,  where  the  ‘ ‘Tumulus” 
to  be  opened  was  situated.  This  was  at  once  pronounced 
not  to  be  a tumulus,  but  the  foundation  of  a castell,  for 
ancient  defensive  purposes.  This  was  a disappointment, 
•but  it  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  charming  grounds  and 
residence  of  Hafodunos,  where  the  party  next  proceeded. 
Having  partaken  of  Mr.  Sandbach’s  hospitality,  the  visi- 
tors went  forth  in  search  of  more  prosy  attractions.  At 
Llangerniew  the  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  Roberts,  was  unable 
to  meet  the  party,  but  the  church  was  open,  and  its  objects 
of  curiosity,  especially  the  Holy  Water  Stoup  and  Pillar 
Alms  Box  were  pointed  out.  A rapid  drive  to  Llanrwst 
concluded  the  day’s  exertions,  there  being  no  evening 
meeting. 

Llanrwst  possesses  several  objects  of  interest.  The 
choicest  one  in  the  Church  is,  doubtless,  the  rood  screen, 
said  to  have  been  brought  there  from  Maenan  Abbey. 
On  the  walls  are  several  mounted  brasses  and  tablets,  but 
none  possessing  the  interest  cf  those  in  the  Gwydir  Chapel 
adjoining.  Canon  Thomas  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese 
enumerates  the  following : — Of  the  former  (brasses)  there 
are  those  to  the  memory  of  “ William  Brickdale,  a.m., 
Vicar,  1653-90 ; Thomas  Wynne,  a.m.,  Rector,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St,  Asaph,  ob.  1741 ; Edward  Edwards,  m.a., 
Rector,  1756  ; Gulielmus  John  Richard  de  Caerberllan, 
1719;  Griffith  Lloyd;  and  Morgan  Davies,  A.M.,  Rector, 
and  Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  1867.”  Among  the 
Tablets  “ one  to  Margaret  Vaughan  of  Caergai,  the  writer 
of  many  lyrical  poems,  and  called  by  some  the  Sappho  of 
her  age  ; and  one  erected  by  parishioners  and  friends  to 
T.  G.  Roberts,  m.a  , Rector,  d.  1852.”  One  of  the  Brasses 
deserves  a fuller  notice  than  that  accorded  to  it  by  Mr. 
Thomas  : we  refer  to  that  on  Griffith  Lloyd,  which  reads 
-as  follows  : — 

Prope  Iacet  Corpus  Griffiui  Lloydd 
Brynniog  Olim  Ludimagistre 
Indigni  Llanrustiensis  Nuper 
Lecturarij  Indignioris  et  Rectoris 
Indignissimi  Doegensis  Sepult 
Decimo  Quinto  die  Martii 
Anno  domini 
1719 

Nil  de  Defuncto  die  Scribe 
Putave  Maligne 

No  wonder  this  is  often  copied,  for  it  is  unique ! The 
scribe  who  penned  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  good 
man  himself ; but  if  he  felt  at  liberty  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  the  departed,  lookers-on  are  warned  not  to 


agree  with  him  ! It  is  one  thing  to  call  yourself  a 
“miserable  sinner,”  quite  another  for  other  people  to  do  so  ! 
The  Church  was  the  first  place  down  on  the  programme 
for  Thursday.  Of  the  Gwydir  Chapel  so  much  has  been 
written  that  we  need  scarcely  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
guide  books.  A complete  list  of  its  monuments  and  the 
inscriptions,  will  be  found  in  Woodall  and  Venables’s 
(Oswestry)  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Gwydir  Family. 
In  consequence  of  the  visit  to  the  Church  the  excursion 
was  delayed,  but  when  the  party  did  set  off  Bettws-y-Coed 
was  soon  reached,  and  the  old  church  of  that  place  visited. 
The  only  object  of  interest  there  is  the  effigy  in  memory 
of  Gruffydd,  son  of  David  Goch,  natural  son  of  Davydd, 
brother  to  Llewelyn,  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grand- 
father of  Howel  Coetmore,  whose  effigy  had  previously 
been  seen  in  Gwydir  Chapel.  Here  Mr.  Robinson 
read  a description  from  the  Arcli : Gamb  :,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
J.  Vaughan  elucidated  some  difficulties  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  family.  From  Bettws  way  was  made  to 
Penmachno,  in  the  newly-built  church  of  which  parish 
certain  stones  are  preserved  that  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  archaeologists.  One  of  these  bears  the  inscription, 
ORIA  ic  iacit  ; the  name  Oria  is  said  to  be  very  unusual. 
Next  there  was  one  with  the  inscription,  carausius  hic 
jacit  in  hoc  congeries  LAPiDUM.  Above  the  inscription 
is  the  Labarum  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ,  said  to 
be  a very  unusual  occurrence  in  the  stones  of  this  country. 
“ Whether  Carausius  commemorated  on  this  stone  was 
one  cf  the  Roman  rulers  of  Great  Britain  (Marcus 
Aurelius  Valerius  Carausius)  as  has  been  suggested,  is 
scarcely  possible,”  (says  Mr.  Westwood  in  his  Lap.  Wal.) 
“the  Labarum  of  Constantine  not  being  in  use  ’till  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Roman  ruler ;”  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  “that  the  statement  that  the  deceased  was  buried 
under  a mound  of  stones  (in  hoc  congeries  lapidum) 
is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  such  a fact,  and  proves  that  the 
raising  of  cairns  or  mounds  of  stones  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  the  paganism  of  the  person  interred  beneath 
the  mound.”  Lastly,  there  was  a stone  with  two  inscrip- 
tions, thus  CANTIORIC  HIC  JACIT  | VENEDOTIS  CIVE 

fuit  | consobrino,  and  on  the  other  side,  ma eili  | 

magistrate  This  inscription,  Mr.  Westwood  says,  is 
quite  unique,  both  as  indicating  the  deceased  as  a citizen 
of  Venedotia  and  as  introducing  the  word  magistrati , the 
precise  meaning  of  which  in  a Welsh  inscription  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  is  open  to  inquiry.  Before 
leaving  Penmachno,  we  should  say  that  over  the  altar  is 
placed  what  looks  like  a diptych,  but  which  is  probably 
two  “ Stations  of  the  Gross ” fastened  together;  but  how 
it  came  to  Penmachno,  or  how  long  it  had  been  there,  no 
one  explained.  The  day’s  excursion  also  included  Dol- 
wyddelan  Church  and  Castle,  in  the  tower  of  which  Canon 
Thomas  gave  an  outline  of  its  history.  At  the  evening 
meeting  Mr.  Palmer  of  Wrexham  read  a paper  on  Field 
Names,  and  Mr.  O.  E.  Hughes  one  on  Local  Legends. 
On  this  evening,  too,  mutual  compliments  and  thanks 
were  passed. 

The  excursion  of  Friday  commenced  with  a visit  to 
Gwydir  House ; and  as  no  inventory  of  its  contents  has 
ever  been  published,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following,  pre- 
pared in  1871 : — 

In  the  Hall.— A.  carving,  subject  “The  Stag  Hunt,”  in- 
tended, as  some  suppose,  to  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Hubert.  (This  was  bought  at  an  auction  in  London  a few 
years  since  in  the  time  of  the  late  agent,  Mr.  Kennedy.) 
An  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Hand  Bell. 

In  the  Dining  Room. — Sir  John  Wynne’s  Dining  Table. 
Buffet  with  carved  Panels.  Portraits  of  Sir  John’s  rela* 
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tions.  Russian  Bell  with  designs  and  inscription  “St. 
Michael  ora  pro  nobis.”  Patens,  or  Ecclesiastical  plates. 

In  the  Drawing  Room. — Dutch  and  Flemish  Tapestry. 
Paneling  of  the  Walls.  Coronation  Chair  of  George  the 
Second.  The  stool  which  held  the  Crown  and  Sceptre. 
Footstool  of  Queen  Caroline.  Russian  Chair,  with  arms, 
and  crests  in  heraldic  colours.  The  Recessed  Windows 
overlooking  a court. 

In  the  Breakfast  Room. — Mantel-piece  with  Shield.  The 
Stucco  Wainscotting.  The  Paneling  with  the  Linen 
Pattern.  A Spinnette. 

In  a large  Room. — Portraits. — Mary  Wynn,  Duchess  of 
Ancaster.  Two  portraits  of  the  Ancaster  Family.  Pere- 
grine Bertie,  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Kesteven  son  of  Duke 
Robert  by  his  second  wife.  A portrait  of  a Duke  of 
Ancaster  (by  Peter  Lily).  A Venetian  glass  bottle,  date 
1667.  A clock,  date  1622,  by  Jeremiah  Gregory.  A 
foreign  glass  ornament,  with  the  different  German  States 
or  Kings  enamelled  thereon ; anno.  1667.  A flagon,  temp. 
James  the  Second. 

In  State  Bedroom. — Bedstead,  date  1568,  of  Queen  Mary’s 
time.  Cabinet  1662,  Queen  Mary’s  Sampler,  needlework 
in  frame. 

. In  another  Bedroom.— (Situate  in  the  more  modern  por- 
tion of  the  house) : the  diamond  centre  in  the  flooring. 
Old  four-post  bedstead.  The  chair  of  Mrs.  Meredyth  Owain, 
1656.  Needlework  from  Grimsthorpe.  Queen  Anne’s 
Sampler.  The  embossed  Spanish  leather  lining  of  the  room. 

A Small  Bedroom. — Family  cradle  belonging  to  the 
Wynnes,  with  the  initials  and  date  “R.W.  1664”  carved 
on  it.  Old  bedstead  and  cabinet.  Linen  wheel.  High 
chairs. 

In  anothei'  Small  Bedroom. — Curious  four-post  bedstead. 
Small  desk.  Cabinet,  date  1687. 

From  Gwydir  the  main  body  of  the  party  recrossed 
the  bridge  and  drove  to  Talycafn,  where  they  joined  a 
smaller  party  who  had  proceeded  direct  to  that  point  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  what  remains  of  Maenan.  In  the 
old  hall  bearing  the  name  there  is  much  that  is  antique. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  over  the  fire-place  is  carved  a coat 
of  arms,  on  which  is  a chevron  between  three  pheons,  with 
the  letters  M.  and  K.  [Morris  Kyffin?]  on  either  side. 
Above  is  the  date,  1582.  The  high  road  regained,  the 
party  was  soon  met  by  Mr.  Pochin  of  Budnant,  who 
piloted  the  visitors  to  a cromlech  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  overhanging  the  Conway  river,  some  little  distance 
beyond  his  house.  Here,  again,  it  was  found  that 
the  relic  of  the  past  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  at 
the  evening  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  appeal  (through 
Mr.  Pochin)  to  the  owner,  to  get  it  properly  fenced. 
According  to  the  late  Canon  Williams  (see  his  History 
of  Aberconwy,  p.  114),  this  Cromlech  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Allor  Moloch,  and  a local  guide  book  refers  to  a 
tradition  which  connects  it  with  Edred,  duke  of  Mercia, 
and  Anarawd,  prince  of  Wales,  who  fought  a bloody  battle 
in  the  district  in  880.  “As  soon  as  Edred,  the  Saxon 
chieftain,  was  taken,  a fire  was  kindled  under  the  attar, 
and  between  the  two  upright  stones,  or  arms  of  the  God 
Moloch  as  some  call  them,  until  all  the  stones  became 
intensely  hot,  when  Edred  was  placed  there  by  means  of 
tongs  or  pincers,  specially  prepare  i for  the  purpose  ; the 
heat  being  so  great  that  his  body  was  turned  into  ashes 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.”  Pennant  further  informs  us 
that  “Anarawd  styled  the  battle  Dial  Rodri,  or  the 
Revenge  of  Roderic,  for  his  father,  Roderic  the  Great, 
had  the  year  before  been  slain  by  the  Saxons.” 
Haying  enjoyed  Mr.  Pochin’s  hospitality  the  whole  of  the 
visitors,  horses  and  carriages,  were  conveyed  across  the 


ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  traces  of  Caerhun 
and  the  hall.  In  the  latter  was  seen  the  Roman  shield, 
sometime  back  stated  to  have  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  from  the  latter  some  of  the  archaeologists 
brought  away  a few  tiles.  Some  of  the  more  vigorous  of 
the  party  explored  the  old  road  at  Y Ro,  and  others  went 
to  Llanbedr  church.  Some  arrived  at  Llanrwst  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  others  not  much  before  midnight. 

This  in  reality  ended  the  out-door  work  of  the 
week,  although  a visit  to  Llanrochwyn  for  Satur- 
day was  down  on  the  programme.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a private  meeting  of  members, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Babington. 
It  was  decided  that  Fishguard  should  be  the  place  of  meeG- 
ing  next  year,  the  question  of  president  to  be  afterwards 
settled.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  was  re  elected  treasurer  ; 
the  Rev.  R.  Trevor  Owen,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson, 
secretaries.  The  three  retiring  members  of  the  committee 
(Messrs.  W.  Trevor  Parkins,  M.A.,  Ernest  Hartland, 
M.A.,  and  R.  H.  Wood,  F.S.A.)  were  re-elected,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Askew  Roberts  was  added.  Attention  was 
j called  to  some  remains  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
I have  measured,  and  the  resolutions  respecting  the  preserva- 
| tion  of  the  cromlechs  was  confirmed.  The  following 
I gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society  : — North 
! Wales : — Col.  the  Hon.  Sackville  West,  Bangor,  Miss 
Whitaker,  Carnarvon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Owen,  Tycoch,  Car- 
i narvon,  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  Llwyn,  Dolgelley,  the  Rev. 

J J.  Davies,  Llwyngwril  Rectory,  Dolgelley,  Mr.  W.  R.  M. 

Wynne,  Peniarth,  Towyn,  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  Wynne 
I Edwards,  Llanrhaiadr,  Denbigh,  the  Rev.  D.  Jones, 

J Vicarage,  Llansantffraid  Glyn  Ceiriog,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Webster,  Bangor  Isycoed,  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  Pensarn, 
Abergele,  Col.  Evans-Lloyd,  Moelygarnedd,  Bala,  Mr. 
H.  D.  Pochin,  Bodnant,  Conway,  Miss  E.  Lloyd  Jones,. 
Penmaenmawr.  South  Wales  : — Mr.  H.  Morris,  Pool- 
i quay,  Carmarthen,  Mr.  John  Griffith,  Porth  House, 

S Cardiff,  Mr.  David  Bowen,  Llanelly,  Mr.  J.  Garrard, 

! Picton  Place,  Carmarthen,  Mr.  James  Jenkin  Jones, 
Wellfield,  Carmarthen,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hybert,  Conwy-road, 
Canton,  Cardiff,  Mr.  E.  S.  Mostyn  Pryce,  Belmont, 
Caerleon.  England  and  France:— Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  Major  Barnes,  Brookside,  Chirk,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Drinkwater,  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Egerton  Grenville  Bagot 
Phillimore,  31,  Hammersmith-road,  London,  Mr.  Jolin 
Jones,  Bellan  House,  Oswestry. 

Amongst  the  members  and  friends  present  during  the 
week  were  the  following  : — The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell, 
M.A.,  the  Chevalier  Lloyd,  K.S.G.,  Rev.  W.  Allport 
Leighton,  F.L.S.,  Professor  Babington,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
j Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mr.  E.  Hartland,  M.A.,  Chel- 
tenham, Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson,  Cardiff,  Rev.  R.  Trevor 
Owen,  M.A.,  Llangedwyn,  Rev.  Canon  D.  R.  Thomas, 
F.S.A.,  Meifod.  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater,  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Clough,  Bristol,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Davies,  Here- 
ford, Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.L  S.,  Miss  Dunkin, 
Dartford,  Canon  Wynne  Jones,  Rev.  H.  LI.  Browne, 
M.A.,  Monks  Sherborne,  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  Ken- 
! sington,  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Griffith,  Holyhead,  Rev.  R. 
Williams  Mason,  M A.,  Llanerchymedd,  Mr.  H.  R.  and 
Mrs.  Sandbich,  Hafodunos,  Mr.  H.  1).  Pochin,  Bodnant, 
General  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  Miss  Lloyd  Jones,  Mr.  Philli- 
rnore,  Mrs.  Glinn,  Mr.  Palmer,  Wrexham,  Rev.  D.  Jones, 
Glyn  Ceiriog,  Rev.  T.  H.  Lloyd,  Nerquis,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Banks  and  son,  Kington,  Rev.  H.  Pritchard,  Dinam, 
Major  Barues,  Brookside,  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  Oswestry, 
Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  Llanerchymedd,  Miss  Johnson,  Here- 
j ford,  Mr.  H.  Sherraton,  Rev.  W.  M.  Watkins,  Llanddewi, 
Rev.  E.  Evans,  Gloucester,  Mr.  Coombs,  Banbury,  &c. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a temporary  Museum 
was  arranged,  which  included,  amongst  other  articles  of 
interest,  a harp  made  in  1680,  at  Llanrwst.  The  town,  as 
we  know,  was  once  famous  for  its  harp  making. 

The  cavalcade  each  day  was  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Trevor  Owen,  who  performed  a most 
arduous  duty  most  courteously ; we  wish  we  could  add 
that  the  members  were  in  every  case  prompt  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  his  whistle  ! 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a word  ol  thanks  to  the 
local  committee,  especially  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Black- 
wall  ; the  sercetary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  the  Rev.  J. 
Irby  Farr,  Mr.  Elias,  and  others.  The  society  made  its 
head  quarters  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  where  every  attention 
was  paid  to  the  guests.  At  the  Eagles,  too,  the  guests 
who  were  there  were  well  entertained.  In  the  president, 
and  his  amiable  lady  (who  accompanied  the  party 
throughout  the  week)  all  were  delighted,  and,  the 
weather  being  fine,  the  meeting  was  one  that  will  be 
a pleasant  memory  for  years  to  come  in  the  minds  of  the 
visitors. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Reliquary  for  this  month  contains  an  account  of/ 
the  Roman  Encampment  at  Chesterton,  near  Bridgnorth, 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Hardwick,  the  Shropshire 
genealogist  and  antiquary,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Smith,  F.R.H.S. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Williams  of  Wern.  The  Welsh  in  Wales, 
England,  and  America  are  taking  part  in  the  movement. 
“Hiraethog”  is  the  chairman,  and  one  gentleman  has  of- 
fered to  contribute  £50. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Ancient  Customs  of  Hereford, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  Town  Clerk,  will  shortly  be  j 
published.  It  is,  says  Arch:  Camb  :,  “a  book  of  great 
interest  ” not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford,  but  to 
others,  giving  as  it  does  “so  true  and  accurate  a descrip- 
tion of  medieval  habits  of  trade  and  government  in  our 
ancient  corporate  towns.”  Those  who  apply  speedily  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  The  Steppes,  Eigne,  Hereford,  will  be  able 
to  secure  copies  at  the  subscribers’  price,  half-a-guinea  ; 
when  published  the  price  will  be  raised. 

About  twelve  months  ago  an  interesting  window  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  fishmonger,  of  the  Wyle-cop,  Shrewsbury.  This 
window  has  lately  been  refilled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr 
John  Davies  of  W\le-cop,  from  a water-colour  drawing 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  “Owen’s  Etchings  ” in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  S.  Caswell  of  that  town.  In  each  of  the 
openings  is  a coat  of  arms,  surrounded  by  Quarry  work, 
as  follows  Shrewsbury,  Barrington,  St.  George’s  Cross, 
Duke  of  Richmond’s,  arms  unknown,  and  Wollascott.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  premises  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
Berrington  family,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (after- 
wards Henry  VII.),  is  said  to  have  stayed  there  when 
passing  through  Shrewsbury.  The  unknown  arms  are 
“Gules,  a chevron,  argent,  between  three  bells,  or.” 

Beddgelert  Parish  Church,  which  has  been  restored  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Bangor,  was  lately  re-opened. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  building,  which  suffered 
from  “ improvements  ” made  during  the  present  century, 
should  be  demolished  and  a new  church  erected,  but  the 
proposal  met  with  scanty  support,  the  feeling  being  very 
general  in  favour  of  preserving,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
that  could  be  maintained  of  the  ancient  structure.  The 
restoration  includes  the  opening  of  the  east  window  to  its 


original  length  ; the  replacing  of  the  roof  with  new  timber  ; 
the  demolition  of  an  unsightly  gallery ; the  opening  of  the 
two  arches  on  the  north  side  for  the  formation  of  a tran- 
sept, and  the  erection  of  a vestry  on  the  south  side.  The 
cost  has  been  about  £1,300.  There  is  very  little  of  positive 
data  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  church,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  conventual  church  of  a priory  of 
Augustines.  In  a history  of  Beddgelert  Priory,  reprinted 
from  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis , the  writer  says,  “It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  some  kind  of  hospitium  had 
been  established  here  from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
history  of  Wales,  and  that  advantage  was  afterwards 
taken  of  this  circumstance  to  found  a more  important 
establishment.  Situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Cambria’s  many  lovely  vales,  at  the  base  of  the  most 
august  of  all  her  mountains  ; on  the  high  road  of  com- 
munication, even  in  the  remotest  times  of  civilisation, 
from  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Segontium  towards 
Mediolanum,  and  so  into  the  Salopian  plains  round  TJri- 
conium  ; dedicated  to  God  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  called  the  House  of  the  Valley  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Snowdon — it  must  have  been  considered  in 
ancient  times  as  a chosen  spot  of  happy  meditation,  and 
assecure^from  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  worldly 
.-existence.”^  Charters  of  Edward  I.  are  addressed  to 
“The  Prior  of  the  House  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Beth- 
kelert.”  The  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Bangor  preached,  and 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  diocesan  clergy. 

The  following  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed 
at  Aberystwyth  a fortnight  ago  at  a quarter  to  eight  in  the 
evening  : — Immediately  over  the  horizon  in  the  west  was 
seen  an  immense  halo,  the  arc  occupying  about  two  thirds 
of  a circle  surrounding  the  sun  itself,  which  was  gradually 
declining,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  up  the  most 
beautiful  silvery  corruscations  in  radiations  fan-like  in 
form.  The  arc  itself  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  in 
width,  and  in  places  the  colours  continued  changing  much 
like  a chromatrope.  One  singular  circumstance  was  that, 
whereas  the  rainbow  is  seen  opposite  the  sun  when  rain  is 
falling,  this  arc  appeared  between  the  spectator  and  the 
sun,  and  no  rain  fell. 

Mr.  R.  S.  France. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  Mr.  R.  S.  France,  which  event  took 
place  at  his  residence,  Pool-road,  Oswestry,  on  Tuesday 
morning.  During  the  turmoil  of  Welsh  railway  making, 
Mr.  France’s  name  was  prominent,  and  in  more  than  one 
scheme — more  or  less  successful — he  was  deeply  interested. 
The  line  from  Llanymynech  to  Shrewsbury,  known  as  the 
“ Potteries  junction  ” (for  the  present  abandoned)  was 
wholly  his  scheme,  and  for  some  years  after  the  railway 
mania  subsided  he  resided  at  Nant  Mawr,  where  he 
worked  an  extensive  quarry,  and,  apart  from  business, 
was  an  active  promoter  of  education  in  the  district.  Since 
his  residence  in  Oswestry  Mr.  France  has.  been  actively 
engaged  in  reviving  the  coal  trade  at  Coedygoe  pits. 

The  University  College  op  Wales  and  the  Govern- 
ment Grant. — The  Council  of  the  University  College  of 
Wales  met  on  Friday  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
with  Lord  Aberdare  in  the  chair.  The  principal  business 
transacted  was  the  passing  of  a resolution  with  reference 
to  the  statement  recently  made  by  Mr.  Mundella  in  Par- 
liament, wherein  the  Council  desired  to  express  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  for 
the  grant  which  they  have  undertaken  to  propose  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  College,  and  for 
the  promise  of  further  grants  to  be  hereafter  made  under 
certain  conditions  towards  the  extension  of  University 
education  in  Wales.  The  resolution  further  expressed 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  with  Mr.  Mundella’s  state- 
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ment  of  the  means  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  advanced  elementary  schools ; and  their 
entire  confidence  in  the  fulfilment  by  the  Government  of 
their  undertaking  to  provide  by  legislation  during  the 
session  of  1883  for  the  more  efficient  supply  of  the  means 
of  intermediate  education  in  Wales. 

The  New  County  Court  Judge.— Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Q.C.,  the  newly-appointed  Judge  of  County  Courts,  No.  9 
Circuit,  commenced  his  duties  on  Thursday,  at  Nautwich. 
On  taking  his  seat,  his  Honour  was  congratulated  by  Mr. 
Martin,  the  senior  solicitor  present,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  fellow  practitioners.  Mr.  Hughes’s  appointment, he 
said,  had  given  very  great  satisfaction  throughout  the 
circuit.  He  desired,  however,  to  express  regret  at  the 
cause  that  had  led  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Joseph  St. 
John  Yates,  and  to  bear  record  to  the  unvarying  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  he  had  ever  shown  to  solicitors  and 
suitors  alike. — Mr.  Hughes,  in  acknowledgment,  said  he 
shared  in  the  general  regret  felt  at  the  cause  that  had  led 
to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Yates.  He  thanked  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  colleagues  for  the  kind  words  and  wishes 
expressed  concerning  himself,  and  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  so  as 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  business  of  the  Court  was  then 
proceeded  with. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  SHREWSBURY 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Grammar  School  at 
Shrewsbury  took  place  on  July  28,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  many 
‘ ‘ old  boys.”  The  original  school,  situated  at  Castle  Gates, 
has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  300  years  ; but  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  accommodation  was  felt  for  a long  time, 
and  eventually  a movement  was  set  on  foot  whereby  a 
building  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
times  might  be  obtained.  Within  a short  distance  of  the 
old  school,  just  over  the  Severn,  at  KingslaDd,  a building 
which  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  the  workhouse  for 
Atcham  was  soon  acquired,  and  this  has  been  altered  and 
adapted  for  use  as  the  Grammar  school,  the  whole  struc- 
ture having  been  remodelled  and  renovated.  Every  care 
was  taken  to  introduce  all  the  improvements  that  could 
be  suggested,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  removal 
of  the  school  to  a new  site  all  the  advantages  of  comfort 
and  playing  space  have-  been  secured.  The  new  building 
is  a handsome  structure,  in  the  style  of  architecture  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  length  of  the  school  is  180  feet  by  50  feet  in  breadth, 
and  it  is  three  storeys  high  ; commodious  rcoms  adapted 
for  the  general  requirements  of  the  school  being  provided. 
On  the  west  of  the  main  building  is  the  head-master’s 
house,  which  contains  adequate  provision  for  a large  num- 
ber of  scholars,  while  two  other  houses  have  been  erected 
at  the  rear  for  the  accommodation  of  the  second  masters 
and  84  boys.  In  addition  to  this  ample  room  has  been 
provided  for  cricket  and  other  out-door  amusements,  the 
extent  of  the  ground  occupied  altogether  being  about  28 
acres.  The  cost  of  the  school,  including  extras,  will  be 
nearly  £17,000,  and  that  of  the  head-master’s  house  up- 
wards of  £12,000.  The  work  has  been  very  successfully 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Treasure  and  Son,  Shrewsbury, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bloomfield  of  London  ; 
and  the  houses  for  the  under-masters  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  O.  Jones.  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  W.  White,  London, 
being  the  architect. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  ceremony  service  was 
held  in  the  morning  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  there  being  a 
large  congregation. —The  Bishop  of  Manchester  preached  a 


sermon  from  the  4th  -chapter  of  Philippians  and  the  8th 
verse.  He  said  the  honour  and  prestige  of  the  school 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  other  in  England. 
After  occupying  the  same  building  for  331  years  this  great 
school  was  about  to  move  into  its  new  home,  but  he  hoped 
it  would  lose  none  of  its  historical  traditions.  He  was 
told  that  the  boys  were  delighted  with  the  change.  He 
hoped  they  would  never  lack  culture,  earnestness,  and  in- 
dustry, or  a praiseworthy  ambition  to  contribute  something 
to  the  honour  of  the  school. 

Subsequently  there  was  a luncheon  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
and  following  it  the  formal  opening  took  place  in  a large 
marquee,  which  had  been  erected  near  the  new  schools  at 
Kingsland.  The  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Moss, 
presided ; and  amongst  those  present  were  Viscount  Cran- 
brook,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  Bishops  of  Manchester, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  and  Bedford,  Sir  James  Paget,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  May,  the  High  Sheriff  (Mr.  J.  J.  Bibby), 
Professor  Clarke,  the  Deputy-Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Hall), 
the  Rev.  Canon  Lloyd,  the  Rev.  J.  Yardley,  &c. 

The  Head  Master  said  they  had  to  lament  the  absence 
of  many  they  would  have  been  glad  to  see  present. 
Amongst  those  were  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County 
I (the  Earl  of  Bradford),  and  many  who  were  educated  at 
the  school,  but  who  were  unable  to  attend,  including  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Sir  Henry 
Thring,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  Mr.  Hib- 
bert,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  Principal 
I of  Brasenose  College,  Mr.  James  Hildyard,  Mr. 

C.  Newton,  C.B.  (British  Museum),  Lieutenant- 
I Colonel  C.  T.  Wilson,  Professor  Evans,  Durham, 

; Dr.  Holden,  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  Mr.  Munro,  and  the 
i Hon.  and  Rev.  Lewis  Denman.  He  must  also  mention 
. one  other  name,  to  be  spoken  of  with  reverence  and  affec- 
| tion  — the  name  of  his  venerated  and  beloved  teacher,  Dr. 
i Kennedy. 

STRAY  NOTES. 

John  Vaughan  of  Caergai,  near  Llanuwchllyn,  was  an 
eminent  Welsh  poet,  who  flourished  about  1640.  He 
enlisted  as  a soldier,  and  was  away  on  foreign  service 
without  a word  about  his  whereabouts  having  been  heard 
for  a great  number  of  years.  At  last  he  came  back  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bala,  and  lodged  a night  on  his  way  to 
Caergai  at  Rhiwaedog.  He  awoke  some  time  in  the  night 
on  hearing  great  preparations  going  on  in  the  hall,  and 
after  making  enquiries,  was  informed  that  the  son  of 
Rhiwaedog  was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Caergai  in 
the  morning.  On  hearing  the  news,  Vaughan  hastened  to 
Caergai,  and  rapped  at  the  front  door,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  enter  in,  but  was  told  that  it  was  a busy  day  owing 
to  a wedding  being  there  that  morning.  However,  he 
I succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  enter  the  house. 
Dancing  had  begun  in  the  parlour,  when  soon  afterwards 
the  poet  asked  for  a harp,  and  after  putting  the  chords  into 
tune  he  played  a spirited  Welsh  air  which  affected  the 
bride  very  much.  Some  friends  interfered,  and  ordered 
the  stranger  to  leave  the  place,  when  Vaughan  answered  in 
I the  following  impromptu  : — 

Os  collais  tra  fuais  o’r  fan— fy  ngwraig, 

Fyngaredd  Fychan ; 

Ni  chollaf,  ewch  chwi  allan, 

Na’m  ty,  na’m  telyn,  na’m  tan. 

The  bride  was  asked  which  of  the  two  men  was  to  leave  ? 
She  quickly  answered  that  the  first  husband  was  to  remain 
at  Caergai,  and  that  the  son  of  Rhiwaedog  must  quit  the 
mansion  at  once. 

The  following  lines  were  repeated  very  often  at  Llanfyllin 
many  years  ago.  They  were  composed  by  one  Perkins, 
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who  had  been  dunned  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  some  trousers 
by  a lame  tailor,  named  David  Satan  : — 

Nancy,  Nancy,  tal  i Satan, 

Am  droi  fy  nghlos  y tu  chwith  allan ; 

Os  na  thali  yn  ddioedi 
’N  uffern  byddwn  cyn  yforu. 

The  following  was  copied  from  a grave  stone  at  Pen- 
morfa,  Carnarvonshire  : — 

In  memory  of  John  Lloyd  of  Maengwynedd  (Llanrhaiadr 
Mochnant),  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  gent.,  was  interred  the 
20th  day  of  October,  1781. 

John  Llwyd  osodwyd  mae  sadwedd— yma 
Mae  amod  i orwedd  ; 

Eginyn  o’r  Maengwynedd, 

Hj  nod  a fu,  hwn  ydi  fedd. 

It  is  related  of  Lloyd  that  he  had  seen  better  days,  and 
that  he  was  an  excellent  scholar.  If  one  appeared  more 
than  usually  well  educated,  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penmorfa  used  to  say  that  “he  was  one  of  Lloyd  the 
School’s  pupils.” 

A monumental  tablet  was  erected  to  one  David  Davies 
at  Llanfair  Caereinion  Church,  who  died  at  Cheltenham 
in  1790.  Davies  directed  in  his  will  that  sixpence  should 
be  given  to  every  poor  person  attending  his  funeral,  at 
which  1,030  persons  were  present,  and  received  6d.  each. 

Pantypwdin.  Llywarch  Hen. 
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NOTES. 

BISHOP  LLOYD  AT  OSWESTRY.-In  Bye- 
.( /ones  for  May  1,  1878,  I gave  an  account  of  a discussion 
between  Bishop  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Dodwel,  on  one  side,  and 
the  Rev.  Philip  Henry  and  the  Rev.  James  Owen,  on  the 
other,  which  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Oswestry  in 
1681.  More  recently  (1881)  I incorporated  the  account  in 
a history  of  the  Old  Chapel,  published  in  Vol.  4 of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  Transactions.  In  that 
account  I state  that  the  date  of  this  discussion  was  “ 27 
Dec.,  1681,”  and  assume  that  it  was  “Peter  Griffiths, 
ninth  mayor  of  Oswestry”  who  “took  order  for  the 
safety”  of  the  Nonconformist,  when  threatened  by  the 
mob.  I find  on  reference  to  the  Life  of  James  Owen  that 
the  discussion  took  place  on  the  “27  Sept.,  1681 if  so 
then  the  year  of  office  of  the  eighth  mayor,  “ Mr.  John 
Glover,  tanner,”  would  not  have  expired  ; as  the  elections 
always  took  place  during  the  first  week  in  October.  Mr. 
Glover  was  also  one  of  the  last  bailiffs  under  the  charter 
of  James  the  First.  Jarco. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(July  26,  1882). 

In  the  social  circle  much  remains  to  tell  of  the  former 
influence  of  Popery. 

When  any  one  in  the  family  is  ailing  no  medicine  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  sacramental  wine.  The  effort  made 
by  persons  in  fair  circumstances  to  obtain  the  wine  many 
of  our  clergy  can  well  testify,  as  greater  faith  is  placed  in 
this  wine  than  in  any  other,  though  it  be  of  a superior 
vintage.  Occasionally  the  dairymaid  finds  a difficulty  in 
the  butter  making,  when  an  effectual  remedy  is  found  by 
placing  cross-wise  underneath  the  churn  two  rods  of  the 
mountain  ash  or  roan  tree. 

“The  spells  were  vain,  the  hag  return’d 
To  the  Queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 

Crying,  that  witches  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  Rown-tree  wood.” 

Therefore  a small  band  of  the  twigs  of  this  sacred  tree  is 


a safeguard  from  all  evils,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 
The  great  virtue  of  the  tree  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified. 

If  the  housewife  would  obtain  good  bread  and  prevent 
the  effects  of  witch-craft  on  her  kneading  trough,  she 
should  trace  the  form  of  the  cross  on  the  flour  whilst  the 
process  of  bread  making  is  going  on.  This  is  now 
generally  practised. 

A wise  and  careful  dairymaid  will  always  make  with 
the  mundle  (a  small  stick  used  in  the  dairy  for  mixing  up 
the  cream),  the  form  of  the  cross  in  the  ‘ cream-stean  ’ 
every  time  she  enters  the  milk  house,  as,  failing  this,  the 
cream  will  not  churn,  and  there  will  be  no  luck  in  the 
dairy. 

A curious  habit  wa«,  within  my  memory,  observed  by 
old  women  whilst  drinking  their  tea.  After  pouring  the  tea 
from  the  cup  into  the  saucer  and  by  raising  the  same  to 
the  lips,  various  motions  were  made  with  the  filled  saucer 
ending  by  making  the  form  of  the  cross,  after  which  they 
partook  of  the  tea.  This  was  done  every  time  the  saucer 
was  lifted  up.  The  same  motion  was  made  with  the 
hand  in  washing  the  face,  ending  with  a curious  prayer 
Duivyn  fy  nyhylch  (God  encompass  me). 

When  speaking  of  the  dead  it  is  a common  ejaculation 
“Ay,  ay,  Godrest  his  soul  ,poor  dear  man  ” ; whilst  the 
Welsh  say  on  similar  occasions  “ Y mae  o ar  y gwir  a ni 
ar  y tir,” — “ He  is  on  the  truth  and  we  on  the  land  of  the 
living.” 

A common  expression  of  a parent  wishful  to  forewarn 
the  child  from  going  into  bad  ways  is  “Ymgroesa  fy 
mhlentyn”  (cross  thyself  my  child),  hoping,  by  a 
literal  or  figurative  fulfilment  of  the  parental  injunc- 
tion, to  ward  off  all  evil.  The  great  importance  attached 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  evidenced  in  the  custom  we  have 
of  crossing  the  door  post  when  anything  strange  and  un- 
expected takes  place  or  when  a person  not  accustomed  to 
do  great  deeds  has  accomplished  a great  feat.  Then  the 
cry  is  raised  “ Put  a cross  on  the  door  ! put  a cross  on  the 
door  ! ” so  with  the  finger  or  anything  in  hand  a great 
cross  is  in  imagination  drawn  on  the  door  post. 

When  a debt  is  paid  the  book  must  be  “crossed,”  and, 
double  entry  notwithstanding,  some  old  people  ask,  “have 
you  crossed  the  book,”  and  they  must  see  a large  cross 
drawn  with  pen  and  ink  over  the  whole  page  of  the  ledger 
from  corner  to  corner  ere  they  are  satisfied.  The  well- 
known  sign  of  the  cross  by  an  illiterate  person  is  allowed 
by  him  to  be  as  binding  and  as  complete  as  if  the  party 
had  written  his  or  her  name  in  full.  I am  told  that  many 
persons  fairly  educated  prefer  making  a cross  rather  than 
signing  their  name  in  full  to  their  marriage  register. 

Several  “spells”  or  charms  said  to  prevent  various 
bodily  ailments  are  in  vogue,  the  toothache,  as  being  the 
most  common  and  painful,  takes  the  largest  share  in  these 
charming  applications. 

These  spells  are  chiefly  addressed  to  St.  Peter.  Wart 
charms  are  to  be  secretly  left  on  a spot  where  two  roads 
intersect,  taking  the  form  of  the  cross,  so  that  any  person 
passing  should  pick  the  spell  up,  and  thus  take  upon  him- 
self the  ailment  of  the  afflicted  one. 

Another  important  Cross  observance  is  the  Hot  Cross 
buns  peculiar  to  Good  Friday. 

The  observance  of  High  days  and  Holy  days  is  well 
known,  especially  so  Lady  Day,  Good  Friday,  St.  Michael’s 
Mass,  St.  Swithin’s,  Christmas,  and  St.  Stephen’s.  The 
lifting  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  no  very  remote 
times  as  also  the  caroling  of  Easter  and  Christmas  may 
be  enumerated  amongst  the  remains 

Almsgiving  was  at  one  time  strictly  confined  to  Fridays 
by  some  families.  Gypt. 
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QUERIES. 

ANCIENT  BRITISH  MINING.— The  Romans 
usually  get  all  the  credit  for  discovering  and  beginning  to 
work  the  mineral  wealth  of  Wales.  There  are,  however, 
in  rude  stone  implements  and  other  things,  indications  that 
the  Romans  simply  followed  upon  and  extended  the  track 
marked  out  by  the  Ancient  Britons.  Are  there  among 
the  writings  of  the  early  bards  or  other  literary  men  any 
references  to  this  ancient  industry  ? Elgo. 

GRAY’S  ELEGY.— The  scene  of  this  Elegy  is 
generally  suppoed  to  have  been  at  Stoke  Pogis,  but 
claims  have  been  put  in  for  several  other  places.  I under- 
stand that  this  subject  wa3  discussed  at  length  in  an 
article  in  Frazer  of  1870  or  thereabout.  As  I have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  reading  the  article  in  question,  I must 
plead  ignorance  as  to  the  places  put  forward  ; but  I should 
like  to  ask  whether  it  has  ever  struck  anyone  that  two 
lines  in  this  Elegy  point  to  the  scene  as  being  not  in  Eng- 
land but  in  Wales?  The  lines  I allude  to  form  the  first 
half  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  Elegy  proper,  namely  : 

“ The  next,  with  dirges  d te,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church  way  path  we  saw  him  borne.” 

Now  a dirge  is  a funeral  song ; and  though  mournful 
hymns — or,  to  use  poetical  language,  “dirges,” — are  com- 
monly sung  at  funerals  in  rural  Wales,  their  use,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  is  a custom  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Where,  then,  if  not  in  Wales,  did  GrajT  get  his  idea 
of  a rural  funeral  being  celebrated  with  “dirges  due  ”? 

While  on  this  subject,  I may  as  well  point  out  a distinct 
Welsh  feature  which  is  to  be  observed  in  this  very  cele- 
brated Elegy.  From  (and  including)  the  twenty-fourth 
stanza  to  the  end  the  poet  himself  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  verse.  In  this  particular  form  such  a transition  is 
unusual  in  English  poetry ; in  fact  I cannot  myself  recall 
such  another  example  ; but  in  Welsh  it  is  common,  at 
least  among  the  older  bards.  Many  a Welsh  poem  ends 
with  some  such  formula  as  this  : 

“ If  any  one  should  enquire  who  wrote  this  song, 

It  was  a man  who  &c.” 

Gray  has  improved  upon  the  pattern,  and  has  given  us 
nine  verses  instead  of  one  or  two.  D.J. 


REPLIES. 

THE  OUSELEYS  (Aug.  9,  1832).— Notices  of 
these  will  be  found  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetxge, 
under  Ouseley,  Bart.  The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  would  probably  be 
able  to  obtain  from  old  Indians  any  details  of  works  pub- 
lished by  them.  C. 

DONNE  OF  GLASCOMBE  (July  26,  1882).— 
From  an  unpublished  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donne, 
once  head-master  of  Oswestry  School,  written  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  of  Cascob  Rectory  in  1833,  I gather  that 
“ The  family  of  Donne  was  anciently  of  very  considerable 
importance,  owning  large  possessions,  the  remnants  of 
which,  some  vears  back,  were  in  the  parishes  of  Cugvina, 
Llanbadarn  Fawr,  and  Cevenllys,  in  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor. Stephen  ap  David,  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  the 
twelfth  in  descent  from  the  Welsh  prince  Rhys  ap  Tew- 
dwr,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  married  the  daughter  of 
Howel  ap  Griffith  Dwn,  and  had  issue  Lewis  ap  Stephen, 
ancestor  of  tho  family  of  Lewis  of  Harpton  Court,  Rad- 
norshire. He  married,  secondly,  a daughter  of  Ieuan 
Cadwgan  ap  Howel,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  John  Dwn, 
or  Donne,  who  gave  the  name  to  the  family.”  N.W.S. 


THE  POEMS  OF  DAYYDD  AB  GWILYM  (Aug. 
2,  1882.)— Mr.  Arthur  James  Johnes’s  translation  of  these 
Poems  is  a very  well  known  work,  although  now  becoming 
very  scarce.  The  note  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 
“ H.W.L.  ” attributing  the  authorship  to  “ Mr.  Vaughan 
Jones  an  Episcopal  Minister  at  Gresford”  is  certainly  a 
mistake ; and  I can  hardly  conceive  how  so  well-informed 
a bibliographer  as  Mr.  Breese,  who,  moreover,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Johnes,  could  have  made  it.  I 
have  a copy  of  the  work  now  before  me.  It  was  published 
in  1834.  The  author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  the  “ Dedi- 
cation ” is  signed  “Maelog.”  At  the  end,  a few  “Original 
Poems”  are  appended,  among  which  is  “The  Elegy  of 
the  Warriors  of  Morwynion.”  It  so  happens  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  original  MS.  of  this  poem. 
It  is  signed  “Maelog”  and  is  in  Mr.  Johnes’s  to  me 
familiar  handwriting;  thereby  conclusively  proving  the 
authorship  of  the  book  and  “ Maelog’s”  identity.  Were 
any  further  proof  necessary,  I might  mention  that  at 
Glansevern  there  is  a copy  of  the  translations  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Owen,  inscribed  “ With 
the  author’s  compliments”  in  Mr.  Johnes’s  handwriting. 
Page  16  contains  the  following  note  “ The  foregoing 
and  a few  other  poems  in  this  volume  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine.”  This 
proves  the  accuracy  of  the  other  statement  in  my 
short  Memoir  of  Mr.  Johnes;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  and  contributors  to  the  Cam : Quar:  Mag:  to 
which  “H.W.L.”  calls  attention.  That  magazine,  it  is 
well  known,  was  brought  out  mainly  by  Montgomeryshire 
men,  among  whom  I may  name  Maj or  Buckley  Williames, 
the  Revs.  Walter  Davies,  John  Jenkins,  John  Parker, 
Thomas  Richards,  &c.  Mr.  Johnes,  at  that  time  in  his 
twentieth  year,  contributed  an  article  to  the  very  first 
number,  under  the  signature  “ Maelog,”  and  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  other  articles  in  that  and  subsequent 
numbers,  besides  those  so  signed  are  from  his  pen.  His 
cousin,  Miss  Fanny  Johnes,  under  the  nom  de  plume, 
“ Ellylles,”  and  other  members  of  his  family  were  also  con- 
tributors to  its  pages. 

Newtown.  R.  Williams, 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  “ H.W.L.,’’  you  will, 
perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  say  that  ray  uncle,  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  James  Johnes,  did  write  “Translations 
into  English  Verse  from  the  Poemsof  Davyth  ap  Gwilym  ;” 
which  were  published  in  a small  volume  in  the 
year  1834  by  Henry  Hooper,  13,  Pall  Mall,  East, 
London.  Mr.  Johnes  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,  and,  under  the 
name  of  . Maelog,  contributed  several  articles  to 
that  periodical,  which  lived  five  years,  from  1829  to  1833. 

I believe  that  “H.W.L.’s  ” spelling  of  DavyDD  ap  Gwilym 
is  correct,  and  it  is  curious  that,  on  the  title  page  of  my 
uncle’s  book,  the  name  should  be  spelled  DavyTH,  but 
this  may  be  no  slip  of  the  pen,  but  the  result  of  some 
theory  as  to  Welsh  orthography  which  might  best  be  re- 
ferred to  Professor  Rhys.  I am  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Williams  of  Newtown 
for  the  gratification  which  he  has  given  to  the  kindred  of 
Mr.  Johnes  by  the  able  and  kindly  sketch  of  that  gentle- 
man’s life  which  appeared  in  the  Powys  Land  Club 
Papers.  R.  Temple. 

“Maelog’s”  translations  in  the  Cam.  Qucir.  Mag. 
may  be  by  the  same  pen  as  those  in  the  collected  work, 
but  they  vary  so  much  that  we  may  almost  suppose  them 
the  work  of  another.  Take  “ To  the  Gull  ” for  instance. 
This  occupies  only  12  lines  in  the  Magazine,  but  it  extends 
to  33  in  the  collected  poems,  and  there  is  only  one  line 
identical.  ..  G.G. 
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AUGUST  23,  1882. 


NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

(July  26,  1882.) 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Brynkir,  to  Sir  Wm.  Maurice.  From 
the  original  at  Brogyntyn. 

Sir,  my  most  humble  and  bounden  dutie  remembered 
vnto  you,  and  to  my  good  la : , as  also  to  my  father  and 
mother,  having  noe  leasure,  by  reson  of  his  (sic)  messin- 
ger  his  hast  to  write  vnto  them.  I doe  hope  my  father  is 
recovered  of  his  sicknes,  and  that  you  are  all  well  at 
Cleneny,  and  I beseech  god  continue  your  good  health  for 
all  our  comfort.  I cam  vp  to  London  in  hope  to  have  had 
something  of  my  Lo  : chamcler  [chancellor]  after  my  Lo  : 
of  Bangor  his  death  : but  all  was  gone  and  p’missed  a 
moneth  befor  I cam  vp.  I (sic)  hon’ble  Lo  : of  Pembrooke 
wrote  a very  arnest  kind  letter  in  my  behaulfe  to  my  Lo  : 
chamcler  about  Aberdaron,  and  spake  himself  most 
effectualy  in  my  hearing  to  Sir  Jo.  Egerton,  to  move  his 
father  that  I might  have  it,  w’th  p’misse  of  farr  greater 
kindnes  for  any  frend  of  Sir  Johns,  if  it  stood  in  my  Lo  : 
to  performe  it,  but  my  good  Lo  : chauncler  and  [had] 
passed  his  p’misse  befor  to  one  of  his  owne  chaplens,  and 
could  not  recall  it,  but  tould  me  that  he  would  willingly 
pleasure  me  hearffter  in  any  thing  he  might,  and  that  he 
would  himself  satisfie  my  Lo  : therw’th.  D’or  Williams 
of  Rithyn,  and  D’or  Lewis,  who  was  w’th  you  at  Cleneny, 
and  on  [one]  D’or  Bayly,  who  lived  once  w’th  my  la  : at 
Abermarlesse,  stand  for  our  bushopricke  : it  is  not  knowne 
as  yet  who  shall  have  it ; as  soon  as  ever  I here  of  any 
certenty  I will  write,  thus  w’th  remembrance  of  my 
most  humble  dutie  to  yourself,  and  to  my  father  and 
mother,  and  my  comendations  to  my  brotheren  and  sisters, 
I commend  you  to  god  his  holy  protection, 

your  dutifull  and  obedient 
nephew  and  godson 

Willi  a.’  Brinkir. 

Hart  Hall,  Aug  : ye  1, 1616 . 

A stationer  of  London  sent  his  booke,  w’ch  is  a speech  of 
the  Kings,  vnto  you ; I could  see  noe  man  to  bring  it  downe 
befor  now. 

Addressed  “To  the  Right  Wor’ll  my  most  assured  loving 
vncleSir  William  Maurice,  Knight,  at  Cleneny  d’d  these.” 
Indorsed,  in  Sir  William’s  hand,  “Wm  brankir  michi  2 
Aug:  1616,  w’th  booke  of  the  K.  speeche  starr  chamber 
and  to  paye  the  subuy  ” [qy.  subsidy]. 

SHROPSHIRE  WILLS.— The  following,  amongst 
others,  are  given  in  the  Archceoloaia  Cambrensis  for  April, 
1882 : — 

1555.  (32  More)  Hughe  Griffith,  citizein  and  baker  of 
London,  and  servaunte  unto  our  soveraigne  Ladye  within 
her  graces  privie  bakehouse  . . . tenement  . . . 

whiche  I have  in  Denbighshere  ...  be  solde.  . . 

. . . Item  where  as  my  brother  Jeu’ne  of  Thenwclauyth 

[Trefarclawdd]  in  the  hundrethe  of  Oswestre,  in  the 
countie  of  Sallopp,  dothe  holde  my  farme  there,  whereof 
I have  clere  by  yeare  foure  poundes.  I will  that  the  same 
iiijZi  after  my  decease  shalbe  egallie  paide  & devyded  to 
and  amonge  my  said  two  brethern  Jeu’ne  G.  and  Willyam 
G.  during  so  manye  yeres  as  shalbe  then  to  come.  . . . 

Alice  G.  my  brother  Jeu’ns  doughter,  tenne  poundes  . 

. . and  also  my  bigger  fetherbed  and  bedsted. 

1554.  (2  More)  Rauff  Crosse  of  Whittington  . . . 
to  Sir  John  Price  curate  of  Whittington  . . . Robert 
ap  Meridith  vicar  of  Martyn  Churche  . . . Sir 

Edmund  Bagley,  clerke  . . . to  Marget  Shelton  Jane 
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Crosse  my  sister,  and  to  my  children,  Edward  C.,  Jane 
C.,  Thomas  C.,  and  Anne  C. 

1585.  (57,  Brudenell).  Thomas  Price  of  Clerkenwell, 
clerk.  “ My  uncle  Yicare  Price  of  Os  wester.” 

John  Price  (who  was  Yicar  of  Whittington  as  well  as 
Oswestry)  died  in  1583.  Several  references  will  be  found 
to  him  in  Contributions  to  Oswestry  History , recently  pub- 
lished by  Woodall  and  Enables.  M.C.A.S. 

MR.  PARKER  OF  SWEENEY,  OSWESTRY. 
The  Salopian  Journal  of  Dec.  23,  1801,  contained  the 
following  advertisement : — 

Just  Published. 

A N Essay,  or  Practical  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hanging  and 
Fastening  of  Gates  and  Wickets,  with  Plates.  Price  2s. 

By  THOMAS  N.  PARKER,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Printed  for  Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.,  London ; of  whom 
may  be  had  also 

Military  Figures  adapted  for  a single  Troop  of  Cavalry,  exer- 
cising independently.  And  Infantry  Figures  adapted  for  a 
single  Company,  &c.,  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  Yeo- 
manry and  Volunteer  Corps,  by  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  Major 
Commandant  of  the  Brimstree  Loyal  Legion. 

Sold  by  T.  Egerton,  Military  Library,  Whitehall,  London, 
price  13s.  each  set. 

The  above  Essay  may  be  had  of  the  Printers  of  the  Shrews- 
bury, Birmingham,  ancl  Worcester  Papers ; Scarrott,  Shifnal ; 
Gitton,  Bridgnorth  ; and  Salter,  Oswestry. 

J.?.R. 

STAR  CHAMBER  PROCEEDINGS.— In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  : 

29th.  Hen.  VIII.  Peter  Brereton,  vicar  of  Oswestry, 
Plaintiff.  Randall  Ireland,  Richard  Baker,  Robert  Lloyd 
and  others,  Defendants.  Complaint ; collecting  Tithes  and 
Offerings  in  the  Church  of  Oswestry  without  authority  of 
plaintiff. 

29th.  Robert  Dito,  Plaintiff.  Ralph  Kynaston,  Sir 
Roger  Dewes,  James  Eyton  and  others,  Defendants. 
Complaint ; Riotous  conduct  in  illegally  establishing  and 
keeping  a Church  Ale  at  Ellesmere,  Salop,  Acts  of  violence 
committed  previous  to  the  above.  D.  J. 

QUERIES. 

RICE  VAUGHAN,  Prothonotary  of  Mont- 
gomery.— On  July  1,  1653,  the  Council  of  State  issued  a 
Warrant  to  John  Edisbury,  late  Prothonotary  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Denbigh,  to  deliver  to  Rice  Vaughan,  now 
appointed  prothonotary,  all  the  writings  in  his  custody  re- 
lating to  this  office  ( State  Papers  Domestic,  1653 — 1654  p. 
427).  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a warrant  passed 
to  Rice  Vaughan — that  he  be  Prothonotary  in  the  counties 
of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery,  and  receive  the  fees  in  the 
record  of  John  Edisbury  ( Ibid  p.  430).  On  6th  August, 
same  year,  a second  warrant  was  issued  directing  John 
Edisbury  to  hand  to  Rice  Vaughan  the  writings  and 
records  belonging  to  the  prothonotary’s  office  of  the 
counties  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery,  he  having  a patent 
for  the  office.  Who  was  the  above  Rice  Vaughan  ? 

Querist. 

OSWESTRY  SCHOOL. — Arms  of  the  Founder. 
Two  esteemed  correspondents  of  Bye-gones  (whose 
signatures  “ H.W.L.  ” and  “ W.  A.L.,”  inform  those  who 
are  interested  as  to  their  identity),  have  v/ritten  on  the 
subject  of  the  arms  of  David  Holbach,  who  founded  Os- 
westry School  about  1407.  The  former  gave  them  (on  the 
authority  of  the  Golden  Grove  Book),  as  “ gu.  a chevron 
arg.  inter  three  boars’  heads  couped  or ; ” and  the  latter 
(on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.)  as  11  gu  a 
chevron  engrailed  inter  three  boars’  heads  couped  arg.” 
It  so  happened  that  both  these  gentlemen  attended  the 
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recent  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  meeting  at  Llan- 
rwst;  and  the  Chevalier  Lloyd,  K.S.G.,  also  being 
present,  one  evening  I called  his  attention  to  the 
question ; and  the  Chevalier  (whom  we  all  know 
to  be  an  undoubted  authority)  gave  us  yet  another  varia- 
tion, which  he  said  described  the  precise  arms  adopted  by 
David  Holbach,  viz.: — “ Arg.  a chevron  engrailed  inter 
three  boars’  heads  couped  gu.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
difference  between  two  of  these  descriptions  is  only  in 
colour,  and  in  the  other  there  is  only  the  slight  difference 
in  the  chevron  not  being  engrailed.  Why  I again  notice 
the  matter  is  to  suggest  to  the  Governors  of  the  School 
that  they  should  adopt  the  arms  on  the  stationery  and 
printed  documents  connected  with  the  school,  and  also  on 
the  front  of  the  boys’  caps.  The  schools  in  England  that 
go  back  to  such  a date  as  the  one  at  Oswestry  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  it  seems  a pity,  as  the  arms  of  the 
Founder  are  known  that  they  should  not  be  used. 

Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (July  19, 
1882). — Puggin.  This  word  which  your  correspondent 
“ B.”  heard  applied  “ as  an  equivalent  to  bad  or  imperfect 
washing  of  clothes  ” is,  I believe,  in  common  use  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Oswestry  now.  It  is  not  used  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  washing  imperfectly,  but  to  denote  the 
result.  “How  puggy  that  pinafore  looks.”  Might  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a Welsh  word.  Welsh  people  use  a 
similar  expression  to  define  the  dirty  black  or  brownish 
speckled  appearance  of  linen  imperfectly  washed.  The 
word  used  by  the  Welsh  is  “ pyg”  or  “pygddu” 
(pronounced  “pugg”  and  “puggthee”  which  literally 
means  “pitch”  or  “pitch-black”  colour.  “Pygddu” 
is  the  opposite  of  “ Gloewddu”— “ shining  black.” 

Bonwm, 

Ptqggiy  and  Pugged  are  both  terms  in  use  in  Os- 
westry. “These  clothes  are  pugged,”  or  “how  puggy 
they  look,”  are  common  expressions  when  clothes  are 
badly  washed.  Matron. 

OLD  PROPHECY  (July  5,  1882).— The  “Old 
Bard”  was  Robin  Ddu.  For  further  particulars  refer  to 
Bye-gones,  Reprint  for  1874-5,  page  267,  where  there  are 
some  particulars  given  of  the  prophecy  from  Dr.  Pring’s 
“Particulars  of  the  Grand  Suspension  Bridge”;  a pamphlet 
published  soon  after  the  Menai  Straits  were  crossed  by 
Telford.  Argus. 

EPITAPHS  (June  21,  1882). — The  following  was 
said  to  be  in  the  churchyard  at  Llanddewi,  in  1791 : — 
Jerusalem’s  curse  is  not  fulfill’d  in  me, 

For  here  a stone  upon  a Stone  you  see ; 

For  Stone  I was  and  Stone  I left  my  bride, 

By  stone  I liv’d,  and  of  the  stone  I dy’d. 

The  man  was  a mason  ; his  name  was  Stone,  and  he  died 
of  the  disease  that  commonly  goes  by  that  name.  R. 

A WELSH  WOOD  ENGRAVER  (May  31, 
1882). — “ W.P.’s”  reply  to  my  enquiry  will,  I am  sure, 
awaken  far  more  public  interest  in  “ Hughes  y Limner”  than 
so  short  a notice  of  him  will  satisfy.  The  Welsh  are  not 
so  fully  represented  in  any  branch  of  Art  that  they  can 
afford  to  let  the  fame  of  one  of  their  countrymen  who  at- 
tained super-excellence  in  his  own  special  department  to 
rest  in  undeserved  obscurity.  For  obscure  his  name  must 
be  relatively,  seeing  that  but  few  of.  us  knew  anything  of 
the  man  until  he  was  casually  mentioned  in  the  magazine 
article  quoted.  There  has,  if  I mistake  not,  been  a sepa- 


rate exhibition  of  Bewick’s  Engravings.  I know  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a series  of  screens  covered 
with  Bewick’s  work  permanently  on  view  at  the  British 
Museum.  Why  does  not  someone  get  up  an  exhibition  of 
Hughes’s  works  ? If  there  were  but  an  “ Illustrated 
Paper,”  or  even  an  Illustrated  Magazine,  for  Wales,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amusing  picture  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  of  the  Pwllheli  gentry  might  be  reproduced 
therein  so  that  we  might  be  familiarized  with  the  genius 
of  this  national  artist  in  its  wider  scope.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  is,  I suppose,  vain  to  desire  it. 
Where,  too,  in  Wales  is  there  an  institution  where  a re- 
presentative collection  of  Hughes’s  works — or  indeed  of  any 
other  of  the  few  artists  whom  the  Cymric  nation  might  hon- 
our if  it  felt  so  disposed — could  be  deposited  and  cared 
for  ? Our  youth  require  to  be  educated  into  a love  and 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and  one  such  institution  in  each 
of  the  twelve  counties  would  act  as  a great  stimulus.  At 
present  everybody  requires  to  be  educated  in  the  sense  I 
speak  of — particularly  those  who  take  the  lead  in  arrang- 
ing art  exhibitions  in  Wales.  My  ardour  for  preserving 
to  our  country  the  fame  gained  by  her  artistic  sons  has 
led  me  off  the  subject  I had  immediately  in  view,  which 
was  to  ask  if  some  kind  correspondent  would  not  favour 
us  with  a brief  memoir  of  Hugh  Hughes,  so  that  we  might 
know  when  and  where  he  was  born,  and  when  and  where 
he  died,  and  how  he  attained  his  great  excellence  as  an 
engraver  on  wood.  D.  J. 

PIOZZIANA  (July  26,  1882). — In  Bye-gones  for 
June  28,  is  quoted  a letter  from  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  “E.  M.,” 
dated  1828,  which  says  “ Katharine  de  Berayne  had  off- 
spring by  all  her  four  husbands.”  Is  this  correctly  quoted? 
In  the  reprint  of  Bye-gones  for  1876,  page  133,  Mrs  Piozzi, 
in  the  “ Story  of  her  Life,”  is  represented  as  saying  that 
‘Mam  Gwalia’  “wedded  Thelwall  of  Piasyward,  when 
quite  an  old  woman,” and  that  “his  son,  by  a former 
marriage,  married  the  daughter  of  Katherine  by  Maurice 
Wynn,”  her  third  husband.  Argus. 

THE  YALES  OF  PLAS-YN-YALE  (Aug,  9, 
1882). — Col.  William  Parry  Yale,  of  Plas-yn-Yale,  Den- 
bighshire, who  died  on  the  6th  June,  at  his  residence 
Gorphwysfa,  Bath,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Parry  Jones-Parry,  Esq.,  of  Llwynonn,  Denbighshire, 
and  Madryn  Park,  Carnarvonshire,  who  took  part  in  the 
celebrated  defence  of  Gibraltar,  by  General  Elliott,  as  a 
Captain  in  the  23rd  (Royal  Welsh)  Fusiliers,  and  who 
added  the  surname  of  Parry  to  his  own  on  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin,  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  (with 
her  sister,  Sidney,  wife  of  Colonel  Gwilym  Lloyd  Wardle 
of  Hartsheath,  Flintshire,  celebrated  for  impeaching  the 
late  Duke  of  York)  of  Love  Parry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Madryn, 
Penarth,  Cefnllanfair,  and  Wernfawr,  in  the  county  of 
Carnarvon.  Colonel  William  Parry  Jones-Parry,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  was  born  in  1790.  He  substituted  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Yale  for  those  of  Jones-Parry  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Miss  Sarah  Yale,  his  distant 
cousin,  the  last  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Yale  of 
Plas-yn-Yale  (who  left  him  those  estates)  descended  from 
Osborne  FitzGerald,  called  by  the  Welsh  Osburn  Wyddel 
(the  Irishman),  a scion  of  which  family  founded  Yale 
College,  U.S.  America.  Colonel  Yale  was  a distinguished 
officer.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
and  entered  the  British  army  in  1805.  He  was  present 
in  the  following  engagements,  for  which  he  wore  the 
Peninsular  medal  and  eight  clasps — viz.,  Talavera, 
Busaco,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Pampeluna  and  heights  of  Sarre,  and  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  when  acting  as  field  officer.  At  Albuera  he 
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brought  his  battalion,  as  Captain  of  the  light  company, 
48th  Regiment,  all  his  senior  officers  being  killed  or 
wounded,  out  of  that  hard-fought  action,  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  he  received  the  gold  medal.  Colonel  Yale, 
who  was  J.P.  and  D.L.  of  Denbighshire,  and  was,  in 
1833,  High  Sheriff  of  that  county,  married  Eliza  Flora, 
daughter  of  J.  Saunderson,  Esq.  ; but  by  her,  who  sur- 
vived him,  he  had  no  issue.  The  Yale  estates  pass,  under 
Miss  Yale’s  strict  entail,  to  his  nephew,  W.  Corbet  Jones- 
Parry,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  P.  Jones-Parry,  Rector  of  Edeyrn, Carnarvonshire,  who 
is  married,  has  issue,  and  will  substitute  for  his  own  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Yale.  The  widow  of  Col.  Yale,  re- 
ferred to,  is  since  dead. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  tumulus  and  dolmen,  Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey,  are 
among  the  antiquities  to  which  the  Government  Bill  for 
the  better  protection  of  ancient  monuments  applies. 

The  Athenceum  states  that  the  commission  for  the 
statue  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  public 
subscription  as  a memorial  to  the  great  naturalist,  and  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  natural  history  galleries  at  South  Ken- 
sington, has  been  given  to  Mr.  Boehm. 

The  Athenceum  states  that  the  antiquarian  collections  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  which  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  are  now  catalogued 
and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Eyton’s  collections  for  his  “ History  of  Shropshire,”  the 
MSS.  contain  an  extensive  collection  for  a history  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  many  valuable  notes  on  the  feudal  baronage 
of  England,  in  continuation  and  correction  of  Dugdale’s 
work. 

The  fine  old  church  of  Defynnock,  near  Brecon,  portions 
of  which  date  from  the  tenth  century,  has  just  received  a 
very  handsome  addition  in  the  shape  of  a Munich  stained 
glass  window.  It  consists  of  four  compartments,  and 
represents  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascension,  the  openings 
above  the  lights  being  filled  with  angels.  The  inscription 
at  the  foot  records  the  fact  that  the  window  has  been 
erected  by  Mrs.  Mary  Parry,  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  the  Rev.  David  Parry,  late  vicar  of  the  parish, 
who  died  October  22nd,  1877. 

A reredos  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Leonard’s 
Church,  Bridgnorth,  as  a memorial  of  the  Rev.  George 
Bellett,  who  was  for  thirty-five  years  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  inaugurated  by  dedicatory  services  on  Thursday,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The 
reredos,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Earp  of  London,  at  a cost  of  £500. 
It  consists  of  a base  of  fine  grained  Scotch  red  sandstone, 
the  sculptured  parts  being  of  Potter  Newton  stone,  a 
yellow  sandstone  from  the  Yorkshire  district.  The  figures 
depict  the  four  Evangelists,  with  a central  group  of  the 
Crucifixion. 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  COURT  JUDGE. 

Perhaps  many  of  your  numerous  readers  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  of  Welsh  extraction.  His  great 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  LL.B.,  was  vicar 
of  Llansilin  from  1763  to  1776,  also  Head  Master  of 
Ruthin  School  from  1739  to  1768.  Mr.  Hughes  “carried 
the  school  to  greater  celebrity  than  it  had  ever  attained 
before.”  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes’s  son  was  Dr  Thomas 
Hughes^  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  M.A.,  of  Oriel,  father  of  the  author  of  “ Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days,”  began  his  school  life  at  Ruthin. 
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NOTES. 

COLE  WORK  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 

“Relation  of  strange  phenomena  and  mischievous  effect 
in  a Cole  work  in  Flintshire.  Sent  March  31st,  1677,  by 
Mr.  Roger  Mostyn  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  obtained  it 
from  his  father’s  steward.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  vol.  xii.,  p.  895,  and  if  it  has  not  already  been 
made  use  of  by  Flintshire  county  historians  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  any  longer  un-noted.  It  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  from  the  minuteness  of  details  and  vigour 
of  the  description,  is  of  great  interest.  Neither  in  style 
nor  subject  does  the  paper  admit  of  abridgment,  but  a 
few  extracts  will  show  the  quality  of  the  material : — 

“ The  Cole  work  at  Mostyn  lies  in  a Large  parcel  of  wood- 
land, that  from  the  countries  side  which  lies  to  the  south 
hath  a great  fall  to  the  seaside  which  is  direct  north.  The 
pits  sunk  at  the  seaside  be  some  sixty,  some  fifty,  and  the 

ebbest  forty  yards  under  the  level  of  the  sea 

In  driving  a witchet,  after  they  had  gone  a considerable 
way  under  ground  and  were  scanted  of  wind  did  (the 

‘damp’)  little  and  little  begin  to  breed This 

was  the  first  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work,  which  the  work- 
men made  but  a sport  of,  and  so  partly  neglected  it  till  it 
had  gotten  some  strength  which  upon  the  morning  the  first 
collier  that  went  down,  going  forward  in  the  witchet  with 
his  candle  in  his  hand  the  damp  darted  out  violently  at  his 
candle,  that  it  struck  the  man  clean  down,  singed  all  his 
hair,  and  disabled  him  from  working  a while  after.  Some 
other  small  warnings  it  gave,  and  so  they  resolved  to 
employ  a man  of  purpose  more  resolute  than  the  rest  to 
go  down  in  a whichet  before  the  rest  every  morning  to 
chase  it  from  place  to  place  and  so  to  weaken  it.  His  usual 
manner  was  to  put  on  the  worst  rags  he  had,  and  to  wet 
them  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  with  the  sign 
of  it  then  he  fell  gravelling  down  on  his  belly,  and  went 
so  forward,  holding  in  one  hand  a long  wand  or  pole  at 

the  end  whereof  he  tied  candles  burning Then 

the  Damp  would  flie  at  them,  and  if  it  missed  putting  them 
out,  would  quench  itself  with  a blast  leaving  an  ill-sented 
smoke  behind  it.” 

(This  was  in  the  “ five  yards  cole.”  They  had  discovered 
a seam  or  Roach  of  Cole  3J  yards  thick  at  a depth  of  four- 
teen yards). 

About  two  pages  follow  of  the  effect  of  the  damp  in  the 
works,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  overcome  it  : 

“ Finding  that  things  would  not  allay  it  they  adven- 
tured to  bind  some  candles  at  a hook  hanging  at  the 
Rope’s  end  that  was  used  up  and  down  the  pit.  When 
they  had  lowered  these  down  a little  way  into  the  shaft 
of  the  Pit  up  comes  the  damp  in  a full  body,  blows  out 
the  candles,  disperseth  itself  about  the  Eye  of  the  Pit, 
and  burneth  a great  part  of  the  men’s  hair,  beards  and 
clothes,  and  striked  down  one  of  them,  in  the  mean  time 
making  a noise  like  the  lowing  or  roaring  of  a Bull  but 
lowder,  and  in  the  end  leaving  a smell  behind  it  worse 
than  of  a carrion.  Upon  this  discouragement  the  men 
came  up  ; after  this  the  water  that  came  up  at  the  other 
pit  was  found  to  be  blood  warm  if  not  warmer  .... 
and  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  where  the  damp  kept  were 
all  about  fire-red  Candlemas  Day  following.” 

There  is  a further  account  of  the  subsequent  work  at 
the  pit,  ending  in  a terrific  explosion,  very  strikingly 
told. 

“ This  happened  the  3rd.  Feb.,  1675,  being  the  season 
when  the  Damps  are  scarcely  felt  or  heard  of.”  D.  J. 
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BAILIFFS  OF  OSWESTRY.— Of  the  Mayors  of 
Oswestry,  from  tbe  first  creation  under  the  Charter  of 
Charles  II.  we  have  a perfect  list,  but  of  the  Bailiffs  under 
previous  charters  the  records  are  very  scanty.  As  far  as 
it  goes  I believe  the  following  list  is  tolerably  accurate  : — 

1512  Robert  ap  Rowell 
1548  Thomas  Lloyd.  Richard  J ones 
1550  Robert  Trevor.  HughJobnes 
1559  John  Stanney.  Thomas  E vance 
1565  Thomas  Lloyd.  Evan  J ones 

1571  Richard  Staney.  John  Wyn 
William  Gough.  Richard  Evans 

1572  Richard  Lloyd.  Richard  Willmot  debyt’ 

1573  Thomas  Lloyd.  Thomas  Williams 

1574  Richard  Davies.  Edward  Edwards 

1575  John  Trevor 

1576  Richard  Williams.  David  Edwards 

1577  Roger  Stanney.  Thomas  Williams 

1578  John  Edwards.  Robert  Pryse 

1578  John  Trevor.  Hugh  Yale 

1579  William  Gough.  Richard  John  Will* 

1580  Thomas  Lloyd.  Edward  Edwards 

1581  Richard  Lloyd.  Richard  Williams 

1582  Thomas  Evance.  Richard  Williams 

1583  Hughe  Yale.  Rychard  Staney 
Richard  Lloyd.  William  Gough 

1584  Roger  Staney.  Richard  Jones 

,,  Richard  Cowper 

1585  Randulph  Lloyd.  Griffith  Kyffin 

1586  Richard  Williams.  Thomas  Kynaston 
Thomas  Evance.  Edward  Edwards 

1587  Alexander  Staney,  Richard  Mowcroft 

1588  William  Gough.  Gruff.  Kyffin 

1591  David  Hanmer.  Robert  Edwardes 

1592  Gruff  Kyffin.  Thomas  Cowper 

1593  John  Trevor.  Hugh  Morris 

1595  David  Hanmer.  Roger  Edwards 

1596  Richard  Drihurst.  John  Blodwell 

1597  Richard  Drihurst.  Thomas  Cowper 

1598  Randall  Lloyd.  John  Kynaston 

1599  Richard  Lloyd.  Richard  Jones 

1600  Hugh  Morris,  Thomas  Iveson 

1601  John  Blodwell.  Edward  Meredith 
1603  Richard  Scaney.  John  Williams 

1605  Richard  Drihurst.  Richard  Lloyd 

1606  Thomas  Ivison.  John  Williams 
1609  Edward  Meredith.  Edward  Trevor 

1611  William  Heilyn.  William  Morrice 

1612  John  Blodwell.  Thomas  Ivison 

1613  Thomas  Staney.  Theodore  Trevor 
1617  Roger  Kynaston.  John  Williams 

1619  Richard  Jones.  Hugh  Muckleston 

1620  Thomas  Staney.  Thomas  Iveson 

1621  William  Cowper.  Hugh  Cadwalader 

1623  Roger  Williams.  William  Thomas 

1624  Thomas  Ivison.  Richard  Cowper 

1625  John  Blodwell.  Richard  Wicherley 

1626  Theodore  Trevor.  Edward  Thomas 
1633  Harry  Blodwell.  William  Cowper 
1638  John  Griffiths.  Francis  Smallmau 
1656  Moris  Evanse.  Thomas  Edwards 

Thomas  Edwards.  Maurice  Davies 

1671  Richard  Jones.  John  Lloyd 

1672  Phillip  Ellis.  Edward  Evans 

1673  Richard  Jones.  John  Glover 

The  dates  are  obscure  in  some  of  the  records  I have 
copied,  so  in  sotne  cases  I am  obliged  to  omit  them,  and 
insert  the  names  as  near  to  the  years  of  office  as  I can 
guess  with  reasonable  conjecture.  Jarco. 


LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL  REGISTERS.— The 
Rev.  E.  A.  Fishbonny  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  information  regarding  the  registers  of  the  above 
Cathedral.  After  stating  that  there  are  no  ancient  regis- 
ters. Mr.  Fishbonny  proceeds  to  enumerate  as  follows 
those  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  : — - 

1.  One  paper  Register  of  Baptisms.  Burials,  and  Marriages, 

entered  promiscuously  from  November,  1724,  to  April 
24  th,  1745. 

2.  A parchment  Register  from  28th  April,  1745;  Bap- 

tisms, Burials  and  Marriages  entered  promiscuously 
to  end  of  1753,  and  then  only  Baptisms  and  Burials'to 
December  26th,  1776. 

3.  A printed  Register  of  Marriages  beginning  22nd  May, 

1754,  and  ending  15th  November,  1812. 

4.  A Register  of  Baptisms  and  Burials,  which  begins 

5th  January,  1777,  and  ends  23rd  December,  1812. 
From  1813  books  for  each.  C.J.D. 


QUERIES. 

AN  OSWESTRY  MISSIONARY.— In  1823  one 
Issac  Hughes,  who  was  a native  of  Oswestry,  and  resident 
in  Manchester,  married  Elizabeth  Jones,  a native  of  and 
resident  in  Oswestry,  and  went  out  as  a missionary  to 
Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  whether  any  of  their 
relatives  still  remain  in  the  district.  D.P. 

RICHARD  HILL  WARING.— This  gentleman 
was  Recorder  of  Oswestry  from  1764  to  1798.  Mr. 
Nightengale  says  of  him,  in  his  Description  of  Shropshire, 
that  he  was  a man  “highly  eminent  for  his  classical  and 
scientific  learning ; he  had  made  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
and  spent  a long  and  laborious  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.”  His  seat  was  The  Hayes,  where  he  intro- 
duced several  rare  plants,  “ stragglers  from  which  passing 
botanists  have  set  down  as  indigenous  to  Oswestry.”  In 
an  account  of  Major  John  Scott- Waring  (the  friend  of 
Warren  Hastings),  the  Rev.  G.  Sandford  of  Sheffield 
wroce  some  time  back,  he  says  : “ Major  Scott  was  never 
duly  recompensed  for  his  unremitting  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  Warren  Hastings His 

private  fortune  also  suffered  . . . for  he  had  inherited 

the  extensive  estates  of  his  relative,  Richard  Hill  Waring, 
Esq.,  inclusive  of  the  mansion  in  Shrewsbury  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Cherletons,  Barons  of  Powys,  the  Shelton 
demesne,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Warings 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  a large  property  con- 
tiguous to  Llanforda  Hall,  near  Oswestry.”  This  was,  of 
course,  The  Hayes.  Can  any  reader  give  us  something 
more  about  the  Oswestry  Recorder  ? An  Oswestrian. 

GYFFIN  CHURCH,  CONWAY.— Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  devotes  a 
ohapter  to  “ The  Man  in  the  Moon,”  founded  on  the  old 
superstition  that  the  man  “ was  found  by  Moses  gathering 
sticks  on  a Sabbath,  and  that,  for  this  crime,  he  was 
j doomed  to  reside  in  the  moon  till  the  end  of  all  things.” 
The  author  states  that  “ there  is  an  ancient  pictorial 
representation  of  our  friend  the  Sabbath-breaker  in 
Gyffin  Church,  near  Conway.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
is  divided  into  compartments,  in  four  of  which  are  the 
Evangelistic  symbols,  rudely,  yet  effectively  painted. 
Besides  these  symbols  is  delineated  in  each  compartment 
an  orb  of  heaven.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  two  stars,  are 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Angel,  the  Bull,  the  Lion,  and 
the  Eagle.  The  representation  of  the  moon  is  as  below 
[here  an  illustration  is  given];  in  the  disk  is  the  conven- 
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tional  man  with  his  bundle  of  sticks,  but  without  the 
dog.”  Is  this  church  ever  visited  by  Tourists,  and  this 
curious  ceiling  inspected  ? North. 


REPLIES. 

WALES  IN  LONDON  (July  12,  1882).— Fairs. 
During  the  last  century  there  were  several  fairs  held  in 
and  around  London,  which  were  called  Welsh  Fairs.  The 
suppression  of  the  Welsh  Fair  at  Southwark  in  174--  was 
signalized  by  a considerable  riot,  at  which  more  than  one 
person  was  killed.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  other  fairs  at  this  time,  thus  : — 

“Thursday,  May  10,  1744.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
sitting  at  Hicks’  Hall,  recommended  to  those  of  the  Hol- 
born  division  to  order  all  players  of  Interludes,  or  such  as 
encourage  unlawful  games  at  the  fair  at  Tottenham 
Court,  to  be  arrested  and  punished  according  to  law. 
They  also  gave  the  same  recommendation  to  the  Finch- 
bury  division  relating  to  the  Welsh  fair.” — {Gent's  Mag., 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  278.) 

“Tuesday,  Aug.  28,  1744.  Pursuant  to  resolution  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  no  booths  were 
erected  this  year  in  Bartholomew  fair,  and  the  fair  ter- 
minated in  a more  peaceable  manner  than  it  has  done  in 
the  memory  of  man.  The  care  of  the  Justices  also  pre- 
vented interludes  and  tippling  booths,  and  the  usual  dis- 
order at  the  fair  for  Welsh  cattle  near  Islington.” — 
{Gent's  Mag.,  Aug.  1744.)  D.  J. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  John  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  F.R.S.,  of  Penllergare, 
Glamorganshire,  died  at  the  close  of  last  week  at  Wimble- 
don, in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Montgomeryshire  (or,  to  be  more  correct,  a drawing  of 
a small  part  of  it)  has  at  last  found  its  way  into  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  work  in  question,  entitled  “ A Bit  of  Old 
Montgomeryshire,”  is  a pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Trewern 
Hall  near  Buttmgton,  done  by  Mr.  Edward  Pryce  of  the 
Tan  House,  Welshpool.  The  name  of  Montgomeryshire 
has  not  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  Burlington  House 
since  the  year  in  which  the  late  Cecil  Lawson’s  lovely 
“Yale  of  Meifod”  hung  there. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  inMarket  Dray- 
ton Parish  Church.  Some  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Buntingsdale  Chapel,  were  employed  in 
removing  the  floor,  and  in  the  course  of  their  operations 
came  upon  a large  alabaster  slab,  which  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a covering  for  a brick  grave.  Unfortunately,  the 
slab  was  fractured,  but  when  the  two  pieces  had  been  care- 
fully lifted  out  of  their  burial  place,  they  were  found 
to  constitute  what  had  formerly  been  a monument  stone 
to  the  memory  of  two  members  of  a family  who  lived  in 
that  neighbourhood  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  stone 
is  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  and  though 
it  must  have  been  buried  beneath  the  soil  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  the  alabaster  is  almost  as  white  and  as 
fresh,  and  the  lines  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  on  the  day 
when  the  monument  was  new  from  the  sculptor’s  chisel. 
The  greater  part  of  the  stone  is  occupied  by  two  effigies, 
one  male  and  one  female,  who  are  represented  in  a recum- 
bent position,  with  hands  uplifted  in  the  act  of  adoration. 
The  gentleman,  who  looks  bluff  and  hearty,  is  habited 
in  a huge  flowing  cloak.  The  lady  wears  one  of  the  caps 
alluded  to  by  Skelton,  Henry  VII’s  poet  laureate,  in  his 
satirical  picture  of  a well-known  hostess  of  that  time. 


The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  Thursday  re-opened  the 
parish  church  of  Llandawke,  near  Laugh  arne,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  for  years  pa3t  has  been  in  a most 
ruinous  and  dangerous  condition.  The  whole  of  the  parish, 
which  is  but  620  acres  in  extent,  is,  excepting  the  glebe 
lands,  owned  by  one  farmer,  a Nonconformist,  and  the 
population  being  only  twenty -one  persons,  all  told,  it  is 
not  considered  surprising  that  out  of  an  expenditure  of 
£500  a debt  of  £100  remains  upon  the  restored  church. 
The  edifice,  which  is  Norman,  contains  many  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  and  these  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served. 

Mr  George  Spurrell  of  Carmarthen  died  of  apoplexy  last 
week.  During  the  past  forty  years  he  wa3  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  in  several  districts  of  the  county  as  well  as  to 
the  Carmarthen  County  Roads  Board.  He  was  a leading 
witness  before  the  South  Wales  Turnpikes  Commission  in 
1843,  and  his  evidence  lai’gely  influenced  the  legislation 
which  followed.  Though  not  a solicitor,  his  experience 
was  so  large  that  his  aid  was  constantly  being  sought  by 
the  compilers  of  legal  treatises,  and  the  assistance  he  gave 
in  compiling  “ Oke’s  Law  of  Turnpike  Trusts”  and 
“Stone’s  Justices’  Manual”  is  specially  acknowledged 
by  the  editors  of  those  works  in  their  prefaces.  Mr. 
Spurrell  procured  the  passing  of  the  law  enabling  justices 
to  fine  owners  of  stray  animals -instead  of  impounding  the 
beasts,  and  he  was  frequently  consulted  as  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  highway  laws. 

A valuable  collection  of  early  English  carved  oak  was 
recently  sold  at  Shrewsbury  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Wateridge, 
and  Owen.  Amongst  the  lots  offered  were  the  following  : 
an  arm  chair,  with  the  name  “ Geofery  Hall”  and  date 
1672,  on  the  back,  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  Alton 
Towers  sale,  1857  ; a curious  what-not  cabinet,  represent- 
ing the  Temptation  of  Eve,  and  dated  1683,  from  Lord 
Byron’s  Newstead  Abbey  collection ; a small  table  of 
1661,  and  a small  oval  table  from  Horace  Walpole’s  Stra  w- 
berry Hill  collection ; a whatnot  buffet,  dated  1651,  with 
the  name  of  “John  Milton”  inscribed,  with  Juno  in  her 
chariot,  attended  by  Isis,  and  drawn  by  peacocks,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  poet ; a quaint  ecclesiastical  arm 
chair,  with  the  inscription  “St.  Alkmund,”  said  to  have 
come  from  St.  Alkmund’s  Church,  Shrewsbury ; a very 
handsome  small  settle,  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  Alton 
Towers  sale  ; an. old  communion  or  record  chest,  from  an 
old  farm  near  Bridgnorth,  and  said  to  have  been  formerly 
in  the  Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury,  bearing  the  name  of 
“ Iohannis  Lloyd,”  dated  1640  ; a pair  of  Warwick  chairs, 
with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh’s  arms  and  motto,  from  an  old 
Warwickshire  Grange  ; a massive  sideboard  cabinet,  from 
Aston  Hall,  dated  1620 ; and  an  unique  toilet  table, 
bearing  the  name  of  “Izaak  Walton,”  1652,  from  Dean’s 
Close,  Winchester. 

The  Eisteddfod. — The  following  letter  appeared  in 
Saturday’s  Times  : — Sir, — I have  read  with  pleasure  my 
friend  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  plea  for  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
in  The  Times  of  to-day,  and  although  I can  by  no  means 
claim  to  sjieak  on  Welsh  subjects  with  an  authority  equal 
to  his,  I venture  to  add  a word  for  the  Welsh  language  not 
to  be  found  in  his  view.  It  is  the  tendency  of  our  modern 
speech  under  the  incessant  travail  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  the  hurry  of  modern  needs,  to  become  more  and  more 
abstract,  until  words,  losing  their  primitive  significance, 
are  passing  rapidly  into  signs.  We  have  among  us  yet, 
as  living  tongues,  certain  languages— the  Gaelic  and  the 
Welsh — on  which  these  results,  if  acting  at  all,  are  acting 
more  slowly;  languages  nearer  to  their  source  in  the 
human  consciousness,  and  nearer,  therefore,  to  the  heart 
of  that  truth  whose  manifestation  is  poetry.  It  is,  perhaps 
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impossible  to  compute  how  much  of  the  rich  stream  our 
country  has  contributed  to  the  lyric  wealth  of  the  modern 
world,  is  due  to  the  Celtic  element  within  us,  but  the  fact 
that  the  creative  impulse  in  this  direction  has  been  so 
strong  and  so  abiding  in  our  particular  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  us  pause 
in  our  endeavours  to  dam  up  any  quick  spring  of  poetry 
that  may  still  be  left  to  us.  The  languages  sheltered  from 
the  main  currents  of  practical  civilization  harbour  growths 
of  sentiment  and  powers  of  vision  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  may  perish  in  c eurse  of  time,  may  become  dead,  and 
perhaps  forgotten  tongues,  and  their  genius  with  its  occult 
influence  upon  our  thought  may  perish  with  them.  Let  it 
once  be  gone,  and  it  is  gone  past  praying  for ; but  until 
the  end  has  come,  the  unique  services  of  these  forms  of 
speech,  if  not  the  tender  filial  love  borne  to  them  by  those 
of  whom  they  are  the  mother  tongues,  should  be  allowed 
due  weight  in  the  petition  for  fair  play  in  the  struggle  for 
life. — I am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Emily  Pfeiffer.  Mayfield, 
West-hill,  Putney,  S.W.,  Aug.  31. 

A monument  has  been  placed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  Brompton  Cemetery  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Jones,  a 
native  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Carmarthenshire,  who  “for 
fourteen  years  was  a faithful  servant  and  friend  of 
Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales — 

Life’s  race  well  run, 

Life’s  work  well  done, 

Life’s  crown  well  won, 

Now  comes  rest.” 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s  Visit  to  Llandysilio.— 
The  visit  of  one  who  for  so  long  a period  was  the 
pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel  has  reminded  some  of  our 
eiders  of  the  visit,  in  1803  or  1804,  of  the  “ original  ” 
minister  of  that  famous  place  of  worship.  Probably 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  parish  any  one  who 
heard  Rowland  Hill  preach  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  but  there  are  several  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
amongst  a congregation  that  was  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand, who  gathered  in  a field  near  the  road  to  hear  the 
well-known  preacher.  Mr.  Hill,  we  are  told,  was  driving 
from  Welshpool  to  Oswestry,  and  he  stopped  by  the  way 
and  preached  from  his  carriage. 

Mocking  the  Welsh.— The  Athenaeum,  in  a notice  of 
Mr.  Ashton’s  “ Chap-Books  of  the  18th  Century,”  says — 
“ The.  custom  of  mocking  the  Welsh  is  one  of  those  curious 
vagaries  of  the  popular  mind  which  this  and  similar  col- 
lections reveal.  The  King’s  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum 
abound  in  chap-books  and  flying  sheets  which  seem  to  show 
that  this  vein  of  mockery  attained  its  greatest  development 
before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Welsh  troops  were 
defeated  at  Edgehill,  and  their  local  magnates  espoused 
the  Royalist  side  in  considerable  numbers.  Thomas  Lam- 
bert’s issue,  called  ‘ The  Weich-man’s  Life,  Teath,  and 
Periall,’  and  ‘ The  Welch  Man’s  Inventory,’  both  published 
in  1641,  showed  which  way  the  vanes  of  popular  opinion 
pointed.  The  provincial  manners  and  poverty  of  the  sons 
of  St.  David  were  the  staple  subject  of  ail  these  satires  ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  typical  native  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  1641  wears  a long  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  like 
those  used  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. _ The  custom  of  attacking  him  is  older  than  that 
of  abusing  the  Scotch.  The  Welsh  are  always  made  to 
speak  a ‘ mountainous  language  ’ and  display  astounding 
ignorance.  For  instance,  ‘ The  Life  and  Death  of  Sheffery 
Morgan  ’ relates  with  grotesque  humour  how  that  worthy, 
going  into  a shop  in  Lombard-street,  not  to  spend  but  to 
change  a shilling,  saw  ‘ an  old  jackanapes  ’ chained  upon 
the  counter,  and  took  the  beast  for  the  shopkeeper’s 
father.” 


SEPTEMBER  6,  1882, 

NOTES. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  MONMOUTHSHIRE,  1827.— 
Looking  over  a collection  of  newspaper  scraps  the 
other  day  I came  across  the  report  of  a remarkable  trial 
which  took  place  at  the  assizes  at  Monmouth  in  April, 
1827,  which  I transcribe.  D.  J. 

“ William  Watkins,  a respectable  farmer,  John  Prosser, 
a constable,  Thomas  Jenkins  and  Henry  Evans,  farm 
servants,  were  charged  with  a riot  and  with  assaulting 
Mary  Nicholas. 

“Mr.  Maule  said  he  was  truly  surprised  and  sorry  to 
have  to  lay  a case  of  this  kind  before  a Jury  in  this  en- 
lightened age.  The  prosecutrix  was  a very  aged  female, 
upwards  of  90  years  of  age,  whom  the  prisoners  had  most 
absurdly  fancied  to  be  a witch,  and  the  prisoner  Watkins 
having  had  several  of  his  cattle  die  suddenly  fancied  that 
she  had  bewitched  them.  Under  this  notion  the  four 
prisoners  came  up  to  this  unfortunate  old  woman  on  the 
road  and  dragged  her  by  force  to  the  fold-yard  of  the 
prisoner  Watkins.  By  this  a great  concourse  of  persons 
was  attracted,  as  the  scene  of  the  outrage  was  only  one 
mile  from  Abergavenny.  When  they  got  her  there  they 
placed  her  behind  a colt  and  obliged  her  to  kneel  on  the 
ground,  and  take  the  animal’s  tail  in  her  hand  and  repeat 
some  form  of  prayer,  which  was  to  protect  the  cattle 
against  her  spells.  This  she  did,  and  the  prisoners  under 
the  stupid  notion  that  if  you  draw  a witch’s  blood  she 
cannot  hurt  you,  took  a bough  of  a wild  rose  out  of  a 
hedge  and  drew  this  across  her  arm,  so  as  to  make  it  bleed. 
They  then  proceeded  to  strip  the  upper  part  of  her  person 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a supposed  mark  where  she 
suckled  imps,  or  some  sort  of  beings  of  another  world,  and 
when  they  had  cut  off  some  of  the  unfortunate  creature’s 
hair  they  found  a wart,  which  they  said  was  it.  Upon 
this  they  proposed  to  duck  her  ; but  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  her  daughter  they  let  her  go.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  prisoners  that  they  did  not  carry  out  their 
intention  of  ducking,  as  if  death  had  ensued  they  would 
have  been  every  one  of  them  most  seriously  answerable  for 
that  offence. 

“Mr.  Russell,  for  the  defendants,  said  he  could  not 
deny  the  assault,  and  that  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  so  much  superstition  could  exist  either  in  England 
or  Wales.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  one  of 
the  most  eminent  judges  that  ever  sat  in  this  country  (Sir 
Matthew  Hale)  believed  in  all  this  absurdity  as  implicitly 
as  the  prisoners  did.  That  the  prisoners  had  acted  in  a 
firm  belief  that  the  poor  woman  was  a witch  was  quite 
clear,  as  they  drew  her  blood, which  was  understood  to  dis- 
arm the  power  of  a witch.  They  cut  off  her  hair,  because 
it  was  said  that  a witch’s  hair  would  not  burn,  and  the 
ducking  her  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  her,  but 
because  one  of  the  tests  of  a witch  was  that  she  would 
float  on  the  water.  The  prisoners  had  offered  every  com- 
pensation in  their  power  since  they  had  been  convinced 
of  the  delusion  under  which  they  had  laboured,  but  that 
had  not  been  acceded  to  by  the  prosecutors. 

“ Mr.  Baron  Vaughan  said  that  he  thought  the  riot 
was  not  proved,  but  that  beyond  all  question  a most  brutal 
assault  had  been  committed.  That  the  prisoners  had 
acted  under  a delusion  founded  on  superstition  was  quite 
clear;  and  he  regretted  that  there  was  anyone  in  the 
kingdom,  who  should  have  been  so  deplorably  ignorant  as 
to  have  fallen  into  such  an  error. 

“ Verdict ; Guilty  of  assault  only. 

*'  Mr.  Baron  Vaughan  said  that  from  the  extreme  sin- 
gularity of  the  case,  he  must  take  time  to  consider  of  the 
sentence.” 
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VOLUNTEER  ARMY  OF  1803-4 .—Denbighshire. 
The  following  list  of  officers  is  taken  from  the  War  Office 
Return  dated  Oct.  1804  : — 

CHIRK  HUNDRED. 

Lt.  Col.  Comm  : Robert  Myddelton  Biddulph — 5 Nov. 
1803 

Major  : Heneage  Horsley — 24  Nov.  1803 
Captains : Edward  Youde,  Godfrey  Lloyd,  Edward 
Roberts — 5 Nov.  1803 

Lieutenants  : John  Dickens,  Robert  Wiggens,  Edward 
Wynne,  John  Jones,  John  Edwards — 5 Nov.  1803 
Ensigns  : John  Jones,  Robert  Baseley,  Robert  Price, 
Edward  Hughes,  Griffith  Morris— 5 Nov,  1803 

CLWYDIAN  RANGERS. 

Major  Comm  : Richard  Wilding — 26  Sep.  1803 
Captains  : J.  Merydith  Mostyn,  Thomas  Davies,  Gabriel 
Hughes— 26  Sep.  1803 

Lieutenants  : Edward  Jones,  Thomas  Roberts — 26  Sep. 
1803;  Thomas  Williams— 2 Nov.  1803 

Ensigns  : Robert  Davies, Foulkes— 26  Sep.  1803 ; 

David  Parry — 2 Nov.  1803 
Chaplain  : John  Jones — 5 May  1804 
Surgeon  : Thomas  Hughes — 5 May  1804 

DENBIGH  CAVALRY. 

Captain  : Richard  Lloyd— 4 July  1799 
Lieutenant : Arthur  Bennett  Mesham— 4 July  1799 
Cornet : (Blank) 

DENBIGH  AND  LLEWENY  LEGION. 

Lt.  Col.  Comm  : J ohn  Visc’t  Kirkwall— 8 Nov.  1803 
Lt.  Col : Robert  Watkin  Wynne— 8 Nov.  1803 
Major  : John  Wynne  Griffith — 8 Nov.  1803 
Captains  : John  Butler  Clough,  John  Wynne,  Thomas 
Howell  Clough— 8 Nov.  1803 
Lieutenants : Edward  Simon,  John  Hughes,  William 
Hughes— 8 Nov.  1803 

ISDULAS. 

Lt.  Col.  Comm  : Robert  William  Wynne— 5 Nov.  1803 
Major  : John  Forbes— 24  Nov.  1803 
Captains:  John  Holland,  John  Wynne,  John  Chambers 
Jones,  Richard  Jones,  George  Bevan,  William  Edwards 
—24  Nov.  1803 

Lieutenants : John  Oldfield,  William  Lloyd  Doulben, 
David  Hughes,  Thomas  Ellis,  Thomas  Henry  Browne, 
Peter  Goodwin — 24  Nov.  1803 
Ensigns : Robert  Jones,  Edward  Oldfield,  Thomas 
Davies,  Lewis  Lloyd  Williams,  Hugh  Roberts— 24  Nov. 

1803 

Chaplain  : Maurice  Hughes— 24  Nov.  1803 
Adjutant : Samuel  Holden — 3 Feb.  1804 
Surgeon  : Rice  Griffith — 24  Nov.  1803 

RUABON  RIFLEMEN. 

Lt.  Col.  Comm  : C.  W.  Williams  Wynn — 12  July,  1803 
Major  : Edward  Webber — 28  Oct.  1803 
Captains:  William  Jones,  John  Evans — 12  July  1803; 
Lloyd  Jones— 10  Oct.  1803 

First  Lieutenants  : Moses  Levington,  Thomas  Jones,  John 
Moor  Williams — 12  July  1803 

Second  Lieutenants  : Samuel  Lovat,  E Pickering — 

12  July  1803 

Adjutant : Moses  Levington  (lieut.)— 12  July  1803 

RUTHIN. 

Lt.  Col.  Comm  : Rich’d  Henry  Kendrick— 3 Feb.  1804 
Major:  Joseph  Peers— 3 Feb.  1804 
Captains  : Edward  Thelwall,  J ohn  Phillips— 5 Nov.  1803  ; 
John  Roberts— 3 Feb.  1804. 

Lieutenants  : Robert  Nicholls,  Thomas  Hughes,  William 
Ellis— 5 Nov.  1803 ; Thomas  Jones — 5 Feb.  1804 
Ensigns : Goodman  Roberts,  Richard  Hughes,  John 
Jones— 5 Nov.  1803 ; Thomas  Jones,  jun.— 3 Feb. 

1804 


WREXHAM  CAVALRY. 

Major  Comm:  Foster  Cunliffe,  Bt. — 29  July,  1803 
Captains  : George  Kenyon,  Edward  Lloyd  Lloyd,  Francis 
Parry  Price — 29  July,  1803. 

Lieutenants  : John  Jones,  Thomas  Kenyon — 29  July, 
1803  ; William  Lloyd — 15  Nov.  1803 
Cornet : Edward  Rowland,  Richard  Kirk,  Thomas  Jones 
—29  July,  1803 

WREXHAM. 

Major  Comm  : Richard  Lloyd— 12  July,  1803 
Captains  : John  Edgeworth,  Robert  Howell  Griffith, 
John  Mellor,  Richard  Edwards — 27  Sep.  1803 
Lieutenants  : Thomas  Griffiths,  Thomas  Penson,  Thomas 
Edgeworth,  Thomas  Stevenson— 27  Sep.  1803 
Ensigns  : Samuel  Edwards,  James  Kirk,  Frederick 
Massie— 27  Sep.  1803 

Chaplain  : Brownlow  York  e— 9 Nov.  1803 
Surgeon  : Charles  Massie— 9 Nov.  1803 
On  another  week  will  be  given  sundry  variations,  and 
subsequent  names,  from  the  newspapers  of  the  period. 

J.?.R. 


QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCHYARD.  — I have  been 
copying  the  monuments  in  the  Old  Churchyard  (a  job  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  before  the  church  was  restored), 
and  find  one,  amongst  others,  that  has  puzzled  me.  It 
records  the  death  of  one  John  Rigby,  “ balsman,”  or  some 
such  description,  who  was  buried  in  1725,  with  his  three 
children  ; and  beneath,  in  capital  letters,  is  a word  that 
looks  like  trefer.  Can  any  one  help  me  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  this  ? Then  there  is  a monumental  stone  to  John 
Gilmore,  who  died  in  1777,  aged  100.  Who  was  he  ? 

Jarco. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  PRINTED  IN  WALES.— In 
Nicholas’s  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  and  County 
Families  of  Wales , vol.  ii.  p.  689,  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  Principality  appeared  from  the  Wrex- 
ham press  in  1718,  being  an  edition  of  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  (“  Holl  Ddyledswydd  Dyn  ”).  Has  anyone  ever  seen 
this  supposed  edition  ? I hold  it  never  existed,  and  will 
adhere  to  that  opinion  until  I am  informed  that  some 
credible  witness  has  actually  seen  it.  An  edition  of  Holl 
Ddyledswydd  Dyn  appeared  in  that  very  year  from  the 
Shrewsbury  press,  of  which  I have  a perfect  copy.  Until 
the  contrary  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  Eglurhad  o 
Gatechism  Byrraf  y Gymanfa,  which  was  issued  at  Trefhe - 
dyn  (Adpar),  near  Newcastle  Emlyn,  in  1719.  must  be  con- 
sidered the  first  book  that  was  ever  printed  within  the 
limits  of  the  Principality.  Llyfrofydd. 

REPLIES. 

FOLK  LORE  (June  28,  1882). — Charms , &c. — 
Upon  a par  with  the  “Potatoes  and  Rheumatism” 
remedy  may  be  classed  the  following  : — 

For  Luck.  A peculiar  bone  from  a sheep’s  head,  called 
the  “ lucky  bone.” 

A crooked  sixpence  in  the  pocket  and  “you’ll  never  be 
short  of  money.” 

A round  piece  of  Iron,  a ring,  or  washer,  you  must  find 
it  yourself,  and  always  wear  it  in  your  pocket.  I know  a 
lady  who  constantly  keeps  one  in  her  pocket,  she  says  that 
she  has  always  been  fortunate,  which  I attribute  more  to 
her  own  natural  shrewdness  than  anything  else. 

Rheumatism . Stone  Brimstone  bruised  and  sewn  up  in 
flannel,  this  is  worn  as  a garter. 

Warts.  A small  forked  piece  of  Elder  for  “ Counting 
Warts.”  I recollect  when  a boy,  an  old  woman  named  Peg 
Taylor,  who  was  considered  very  clever  at  this  job. 
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Consumption.  I knew  a chaise  driver  in  Wrexham, 
Ned  Edwards,  “ the  old  slave,”  he  was  accustomed  to  pick 
up  white  snails  in  the  ,l  Eagles  Meadow  and  swallow 
them  all  alive  and  kicking,”  he  considered  them  a remedy 
for  consumption — any  how  he  consumed  a great  number. 

I remember  the  wife  of  “Billy  the  Watchman”  or 
“ Cheshire  Billy,”  roasting  a mouse,  sparrow  fashion,  with 
bread,  crumbs,  &c. , and  giving  it  to  their  Boy  as  a cure  for 
wetting  the  bed. 

I have  also  known  cow  dung  to  be  applied  as  a poultice 
for  Boils,  a remedy  scarcely  so  pleasant  as  Hezekiah’s  fig 
poultice,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cinder  Tea.  This  is  sometimes  given 'to  children  for 
fits  or  convulsions. 

I fancy  that  all  these  peculiar  remedies  and  strange 
practices  are  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  superstitious 
tradition,  although  medical  writers  in  the  17th  century 
advise  the  use  of  very  strange  things — William  Salmon, 
the  compiler  of  the  New  London  Dispensary,  1696,  at  page 
206,  directs  the  use  of  the  grease  of  a gelded  cat,  as  an 
emollient  for  hardened  nerves— also  the  head  of  a black 
cat  burnt  to  ashes,  to  be  blown  into  the  eyes  as  a remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye — also  at  page  195  1 1 Man’s  Bones  ” 
levigated  int^  fine  powder  for  fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and  the 
Cranium  or  Skull  levigated  for  epilepsy,  with  scores  of 
other  nasty  preparations,  for  divers  diseases,  the  heritage 
of  poor  humanity,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  feel  surprised 
that  some  of  these  peculiar  remedies  still  exist,  when  men 
of  education  directed  such  absurd  and  disgusting  matters 
to  be  used  as  curative  agents.  Landwor. 

Wrexham. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

A Erench  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  Barmouth  for 
some  years  died  lately,  and  directed  in  his  will  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  his  own  garden,  and  ordered  quick- 
lime to  be  thrown  in  with  him.  He  also  directed  that 
when  his  favourite  dog  died  it  should  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  Accordingly  a hole  was  blasted  in  the  rocks 
at  the  back  of  his  house,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  it,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  quicklime.  The  Church  of  England 
Burial  Service  was  read  at  the  grave  by  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  assisted  by  his  son,  the  curate. 

In  a paper  on  the  “ Authorship  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,”  in  the  Bibliographer,  “Dr.  Ailestree”  is  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  White  Kennett,  as  the  writer  of 
that  famous  book.  Dr.  Allestry  was  a Shropshire 
Worthy.  “ The  chief  dates  in  his  life  are  the  following  : — 
Born  at  Uppington,  Shropshire,  1619 ; educated  at 
Coventry,  under  Philemon  Holland,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  under  Rd.  Busby  ; fought  for  Charles  I. ; active 
in  the  Restoration  for  the  interests  of  Episcopacy  and 
Charles  II.  ; Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Chaplain  to  the 
King,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ; Provost  of  Eton 
College,  1665  ; died  27th  Jan.,  1680-1.  Bishop  Fell  edited 
Forty  of  his  Sermons  and  wrote  his  life.”  The  Dr.  Fell 
here  mentioned  is  credited  by  another  writer  with  the 
authorship,  and  it  was  in  contradiction  of  this  writer’s 
statement  that  Kennett  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  Dr. 
Allestry  was  the  man.  Kennett  possessed  a copy  of  the 
“Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Piety”  and  the  “Gentleman’s 
Calling”  (both  by  the  author  of  the  “ Whole  Duty  of 
Man”)  and  in  this  copy,  in  another  hand  than  Kennett’s, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Fell  is  given.  Kennett  writes,  “ Dr. 
Ailestree  was  Author  of  this  Book,  and  wrote  it  in  the 
very  same  year  wherein  he  went  thro’  a course  of 
Chymistry  wth  Dr.  "Willis,  wch  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
Physical  and  Chymical  Allusions  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
And  the  copy  of  it  came  to  the  Press  in  the  Doctor’s  own 


handwriting  ; as  Tim.  Garthwaite  told  the  present  ABp. 
of  Cant.  [Tho.  Tenison]  and  his  Grace  affirm’d  to  me  in 
Sept.  1713.”  The  papers  on  the  “Woodcutters  of  the 
Netherlands,”  “ Some  Notices  of  the  Genevan  Bible,” 
and  the  “ English  Translations  of  Faust,”  are  continued, 
and  a list  of  old  “ Signs  of  London  Booksellers  and 
( Printers”  is  begun.  Amongst  those  we  find  two  of 
“Adam  and  Eve,”  two  of  “ The  Artichoke,”  and  one  of 
j the  “Bible  and  Spur”  (in  Giltspur-street).  The  com- 
monest .sign,  yet  given,  is  “The  Bible.” 


SEPTEMBER  13,  1882. 


NOTES. 

SWARM  OF  FLIES.— In  a Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  published  and  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Baker  (Knight),  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
1 of  Queen  Elizabeth  “In  the  town  of  Oswestre  in  Shrop- 
shire two  hundred  houses  in  the  space  of  two  hours  were 
consumed  with  fire.”  Also  ; in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
her  reign,  ‘ ‘ on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  being  a 
great  frost  after  a flood,  which  was  great,  there  came 
down  the  river  of  Severne  such  a swarm  of  flys  and  beetles, 
that  they  were  judged  to  be  above  a hundred  Quarters  ; 
The  Mills  thereabout  were  dammed  up  with  them  for  the 
space  of  four  days,  and  then  were  cleansed  by  digging  them 
! out  with  shovels.”  J.H.L. 

WILLS  RELATING  TO  WALES.— The  follow- 
' ing  are  taken  from  Arch : Camb  :,  April,  1882  : — 

1548.  (5,  Populwell).  ' S’r  David  Elis,  preeste,  to  be 

leur.  in  the  parryshe  church  of  Poole  . . . to  the 

reparacons  of  a cei’tayne  bridge  called  Bottingtons,  twentie 
shillinges  ...  to  the  reparacons  of  the  bridge  called 
Telkewe  [Kilkewydd]  the  other  twentie  shillinges  . . . 

to  Davyd  lloyde  ap  Roberte  of  the  towne  of  pole  [and 
Nantcribba]  my  graue  horsse  . . . Residue  . . . 

to  Roberte  Jloyde  ap  Davyd  . . . Elsabethe  Mey- 

voyde  and  to  Elys  Myvoyde.  [The  will  was  disputed  un- 
successfully by  Robert  ap  Edward  testator’s  next  of  kin.] 
: 1553-4.  (26,  Tashe).  James  Leche  of  Newtowne  in 

Wales,  in  the  countie  of  Mungomery,  Esquier. 

1555.  Hughe  Bostocke  of  Dolgelthley,  Meryoneth, 

1 drover,  to  be  buried  in  church  of  Bermensham. 

M.C.A.S. 


QUERIES. 

REV.  ROWLAND  HILL’S  BIOGRAPHERS.— 
Who  was  William  Jones,  who  wrote  a life  of  this  cele- 
brated Salopian  ? Was  he  a Welshman  ? I have  before 
me  the  fourth  edition  of  the  book,  published  by  Bohn  in 
1849.  On  the  title  page  the  author  is  described  as  “ Author 
of  ‘Testamentary  Counsels.’  ” The  Life  was  issued  after 
that  by  Mr.  Sidney  had  been  published.  A Salopian. 

MR.  CHARLES  PENSON.— In  the  Parish  Church 
of  Oswestry  there  is  a monument  to  Charles  Penson,  a 
truly  Christian  man,  whose  blindness  did  not  prevent  his 
going  about  doing  good  in  a most  energetic  and  persistent 
manner.  When  he  died  (in  1836),  there  were  a couple  of 
odes  to  his  memory  published.  Can  any  reader  supply  a 
copy  of  these  ? Speaking  of  Mr.  Penson  reminds  me  of  a 
singular  accident  to  him,  which  might  have  had  a serious 
termination.  One  day  in  walking  along  the  causeway  in 
The  Cross  he  fell  into  the  coal  cellar  in  front  of  the  shop 
of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  bookseller  (now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  ironmonger).  The  men  who  were  in  the  act  of 
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shovelling  coals  through  the  opening  had  not  noticed 
that  one  blind  was  approaching.  1 was  a child  atthe 
time,  and  seeing  the  accident  ran,  somewhat  alarmed,  into 
the  shop  to  tell  my  father  what  had  occurred.  He  went  at 
once  into  the  cellar  and  led  Mr.  Penson  out,  none  the 
worse,  but  very  dirty  ! J arco. 

WHY  SHAVE? — A friend  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  picked  up  a little  book  entitled  Why  Shaved 
which  had  been  published,  he  supposed,  many  years  ago, 
at  Oswestry.  He  had  mislaid  it,  but  a hasty  glance  had 
shewn  him  that  if  was  an  attempt  to  induce  Oswestrians 
to  allow  their  beards  to  grow  ! Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  book?  Ear  Away. 

THE  WELSH  WOMAN’S  HAT.— Mr.  Wirt 
Sikes,  in  his  “ Rambles  and  Studies  in  Old  South  Wales,” 
has  necessarily  some  observations  upon  the  peculiar  sugar- 
loaf  head  gear  of  our  country  women,  once  an  essential  part 
of  the  national  costume,  but  now  discarded  by  all  except  the 
older  dames  or  very  old-fashioned  young  people.  “The 
hat,”  he  says,  “ is  undoubtedly  ugly,  but  thus  does  a 
modern  Welsh  bard  poetise  on  the  subject  : — 

1 Oh,  changeful  woman,  constant  man, 

Has  been  the  theme  for  buried  ages  : 

But  here’s  the  truth  say  No  who  can 
Ye  bards,  philosophers,  and  sages: 

Men  buy  their  hats  all  kinds  of  shapes, 

Our  own  Welsh  women  change  theirs  never ; 

’Tis  with  their  hats  as  with  their  loves — 

Where  fancy  rests  the  heart  approves, 

And  loving  once  they  love  for  ever.’  ” 

Who  is  the  bard  who  has  thus  sung,  and  what  is  the  whole 
of  his  song  like  ? D.J. 


REPLIES. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES  (Aug.  16, 
1882). — To  the  customs  already  enumerated  may  be  added 
that  in  certain  chapels  the  seat  around  the  Pulpit  and  gener- 
ally occupied  by  the  Deacons  is  called  SSt  yrAllor,  or  “ the 
Altar  Seat,”  from  the  fact  that  the  Communion  table — 
also  called  “ Bwrdd  Crist  ” = Christ’s  table,  is  placed  in  the 
centre.  This  seat  I heard  so  called  at  Borth,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  I am  told  that  such  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  this  division  of  the  Nonconformist  Meeting 
Houses  in  other  parts  of  Wales.  Some  40  odd  years  ago, 
the  Rev.  Hy.  Rees — then  of  Shrewsbury,  whilst  “ad- 
ministering the  ordinances”  in  Machynlleth,  said  that  he 
was  sure  that  ' ‘ every  thoughtful  person  whilst  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  do  so  on  bended  knees,”  and 
following  the  worthy  minister’s  example  the  communicants 
all  knelt  and  thus  partook  of  the  ‘ * Elfenau ” * elements.  About 
the  same  time  my  informant  recollects  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillips — of  the  Bible  Society — kneeling  at  the  “ Breaking 
of  the  bread.”  This  part  of  the  ordinance  is  considered 
of  some  importance,  for  whilst  a portion  of  the  bread  had 
been  previously  cut  into  small  pieces,  a portion  was  left 
unbroken  that  the  one  administering  should  break  the 
bread  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of  all  present. 
This  was  the  invariable  practice  in  the  Old  Chapel,  Llan- 
brynmair,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Roberts,  the 
minister  of  that  Church  some  70  years  ago.  Gypt. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Cassell's  Magazine  for  September  contains  some  verses 
headed  “Venture,  Gwen,”  which  are  stated  to  be  “ from 
the  Welsh,”  and  are  illustrated  by  a picture  of  a castle. 
The  original,  we  believe,  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  Ceiriog 
Hughes,  and  the  song  has  been  made  popular  by  Eos 
Morlais  and  other  vocalists.  The  castle  referred  to  is  that 
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of  Chirk,  and  we  wish  the  artist  had  only  given  us  a 
representation  of  the  actual  castle  of  “ Crogen,”  and  so 
made  the  page  additionally  interesting.  The  following  is 
the  translation  : — 

Thy  loveliness  is  known 

Fairest  Gwen,  fairest  Gwen  ; 

From  Mynwy  unto  M6n, 

Fairest  Gwen. 

Oh,  stay  to-night  and  rest  thee, 

’Tis  love’s  own  voice  hath  prest  thee, 

’Tis  love’s  own  heart  hath  blest  thee, 

Thou  must  venture,  venture,  Gwen. 

Thy  road  is  long  and  lorn, 

Fairest  Gwen,  fairest  Gwen  ; 

Then  tarry  here  till  morn, 

Fairest  Gwen. 

Ye  mountain  top  is  dreary, 

And  thou  art  cold  and  weary, 

But  here  ’tis  bright  and  cheery, 

Thou  must  venture,  venture,  Gwen. 

This  Castle  old  is  mine, 

Fairest  Gwen,  fairest  Gwen  ; 

It  might  be  also  thine, 

Fairest  Gwen. 

Here,  far  from  care  depressing, 

Crogen’s  great  lands  possessing, 

Come,  reign,  my  bride,  my  blessing, 

Thou  must  venture,  venture,  Gwen  ! 


A STORY  OF  A STRANGE  DREAM. 

The  following  remarkable  story,  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Walsham  How,  is  published  in  the  Spectator , where  several 
letters  recording  incidents  of  a similar  kind  have  recently 
appeared  : — 

When  my  father,  Mr.  W.  Wybergh-How,  was  a young 
man,  he  left  his  home,  which  was  at  Isell,  near  Cocker- 
mouth,  to  settle  in  Shrewsbury,  one  of  his  two  sisters, 
accompanying  him.  After  some  time  he  revisited  Cumber- 
land with  his  sister,  staying  with  his  father,  the  Vicar  of 
Isell.  They  had  arranged  to  leave  on  a certain  Monday, 
and  to  spend  that  night  with  a former  governess,  who  was 
married  to  a Mr.  Forrest,  and  lived  at  Everton.  On  the 
Sunday,  after  church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wybergh,  my  father’s 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  lived  at  Isell  Hall,  told  them  they 
had  invited  a party  of  young  people  for  the  Monday  night, 
and  would  not  hear  of  their  leaving  that  day.  They  were 
persuaded  to  stay,  but  could  not  write  to  Mrs.  Forrest, 
there  being  no  post  which  would  reach  her  sooner  than 
they  themselves  would  on  Tuesday  night.  The  party  was 
a very  merry  one,  a large  number  of  their  old  friends  being 
there.  The  only  fact  I need  name  at  present  is  that  a 
Miss  Fenton,  a young  lady  who  had  lately  lost  her  mother, 
and  was  in  deep  mourning,  sat  most  of  the  evening  alone 
upon  a sofa,  not  joining  in  the  amusements  of  the  rest. 
My  father  and  his  sister  reached  Everton  by  the  coach  on 
the  Tuesday  night,  and  when  they  explained  the  reason  of 
their  delay,  Mrs.  Forrest  told  them,  when  the  coach  had 
come  in  the  night  before  without  them,  she  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  had  dreamed  it  was  a party  for  which  they  had 
stayed,  and  that  she  had  dreamt  of  being  there.  A little 
later,  while  they  were  at  supper,  she  said  she  must  tell 
them  her  dream,  as  it  was  so  wonderfully  vivid ; and  first 
of  all,  she  told  them  who  were  there.  As  she  had  been 
governess  at  the  Vicarage,  she  knew  all  the  neighbours,  so 
this  excited  little  surprise.  She  then,  however,  went  on 
to  describe  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  the  evening, 
saying  she  had  seen  them  all  dressed  up  in  fancy  dresses 
and  dancing  about  in  them ; that  they  had  got  a dirty 
round  table  into  the  drawing-room,  and  were  eating  some- 
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thing  out  of  a bowl  upon  it  (they  had  a syllabub,  and  some 
one  saying  it  must  be  eaten  from  a round  table,  one  was 
sent  for  from  the  kitchen);  that  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wybergh 
and  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How,  who  were  playing  cards  in 
the  inner  drawing  room,  came  in  and  asked  what  they 
were  doing,  and  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  round 
table  or  taste  the  bowl;  with  other  minute  details.  Mrs. 
Forrest  had  told  her  husband  the  dream  early  in  the 
morning  in  bed,  and  had  afterwards  told  her  children,  one 
of  whom  corrected  her  in  her  narrative,  saying,  “Oh, 
mamma,  you  told  us  so-and-so  this  morning,”  the  correc- 
tion being  the  true  version  of  what  had  occurred.  My  father 
and  his  sister  were  very  greatly  startled  and  astounded  as 
Mrs.  Forrest  went  on,  but  were  still  more  so  when  she 
ended  by  saying.  “And  I was  sitting  all  the  evening  on 
the  sofa  by  the  side  of  a young  widow  lady  ! ” This  was 
the  only  mistake  ; but  years  afterwards  I met  this  lady 
(then  Miss  Fenton),  and  we  spoke  of  this  wonderful  dream, 
and  she  told  me  it  was  not  so  very  far  from  being  all 
true,  for  she  was  at  the  time  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
did  marry  very  shortly,  and  her  husband  died  on  their 
way  out  to  India,  directly  afterwards. 

MAGICIANS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  AT 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

A newspaper  discussion  has  been  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  magical  powers  of  sea  side  lapidaries.  It  is  some 
years  ago  since  the  following  first  appeared  in  the  Gossiping 
Guide  : — “ The  sea  shore  at  Aberystwyth  forms  an  attrac- 
tive hunting  ground  for  precious  pebbles.  These  have 
always  been  one  of  the  attractions  to  visitors  who  make 
a prolonged  stay  in  the  place,  as  the  eager  search  amidst 
such  a mass  of  shingle  affords  an  object  that  at  once  fills 
up  time  and  promotes  health.  Whether  profit  of  another 
kind  is  gained  by  these  explorations — except  to  the  lapi- 
daries, with  whom  Aberystwyth  abounds — is  another 
uestion.  Indeed  it  has  been  whispered  that  the  lapi- 
aries  are  the  only  persons  in  the  place  who  know  where 
to  find  the  really  valuable  ‘ Aberystwyth  Agates ;’  and 
one  writer,  in  Land  and  Water , has  boldly  declared  that 
* most  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  are  visitors  like  him- 
self.’ ” — A contemporary  says  : — A correspondent, 
writing  last  week,  says  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Aberystwyth  is  the  “well-known  Welsh  water- 
ing-place referred  to  by  some  of  the  victims,”  and 
that  it  is  high  time  that  visitors  who  interest  them- 
selves in  beach  pebbles  should  be  warned  against  what 
seems  to  be  a very  prevalent  imposture  there  practised. 
For  some  years,  he  says,  he  ha3  made  pebbles  a special 
study,  and  has  searched  many  English  beaches  with  con- 
siderable care.  He  cuts  and  polishes  his  own  specimens, 
and  has  a good  collection  of  choanites,  moss-agates,  &c. 
Lady  friends  often  inspect  them  with  admiration,  but 
generally  with  some  reserve,  and  the  common  remark, 
“You  should  go  to  Aberystwyth.  A few  years  ago  I 
found  some  beautiful  topazes  and  amethysts  there,  and 
had  them  made  into  brooches  and  bracelets.”  One  lady 
told  him  she  picked  up  in  a week  enough  onyxes  to  make 
a necklace  of  splendid  beads.  Such  remarks  made  him 
anxious  to  visit  the  famous  locality,  and  having  lately  car- 
ried out  the  desire,  he  has  cleared  up  the  mystery  perhaps 
more  to  hi3  own  satisfaction  than  that  of  the  local  lapi- 
daries. He  found  many  pretty  varieties  of  porphyry  and 
jasper — sundry  pebbles  of  white  quartz  marked  with  rami- 
fied infiltrations  of  iron — rounded  slaty  fragments  banded 
with  white  quartz,  small  pebbles  of  yellow  quartz, 
spurious  mecha  stones  and  dull  purple  opaque 
stones.  Selecting  the  best  of  his  assortment,  he  took 
fifty  stones  to  a lapidary’s  establishment. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  shop  pronounced  them  to  be 


onyx,  carnelian,  weed-agate,  topaz,  and  mocha  stones. 
When  he  called  again,  six  beautiful  specimens  cut  and 
polished  in  the  approved  style  for  brooches  were  produced. 
“ I looked  at  them  a moment,”  he  says,  “ and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ensued  :— * These  are  not  the  stones  I brought 
you  ?’  ‘ Well,  sir,  if  you  don’t  think  they  are  you  need 

not  pay  for  them.’  ‘ But  do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  my 
stones  ?’  * Yes,  I do  ; I could  not  let  you  have  them  for 

the  money  if  they  were  not.’  ” Such  a deliberate  perversion 
of  truth  he  never  before  heard.  The  onyx  undoubtedly 
came  from  Brazil ; the  carnelians,  weed-agates,  and  mocha 
from  India.  The  “topaz,”  he  was  told,  had  turned  out 
milky,  and  had  not  been  polished.  He  bought  the  speci- 
mens as  an  example  of  the  grossest  imposture.  They  ap- 
pear in  his  cabinet  entitled  “ Aberystwyth  swindles,” 
side  by  side  with  specimens  of  genuine  Aberystwyth 
pebbles,  and  henceforth  he  will  be  ready  with  an  answer 
to  his  lady  friends  who  boast  of  their  discoveries  in  that 
locality.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  he  adds,  that  by  a 
long  practice  of  such  imposture  Aberystwyth  has  acquired 
a reputation  for  its  precious  stones  entirely  undeserved, 
and  that  hundreds  of  visitors  are  attracted  there  every 
year  in  hopes  of  finding  beach  treasures,  and  that  they 
return  home  with  beautiful  specimens  of  foreign  pebbles 
to  be  handed  round  for  admiration,  and  fondly  supposed 
to  be  natives.  Such  statements  as  these  ought  to  make 
visitors  a little  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  pebbles 
they  submit  to  the  lapidaries. 
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NOTES. 

SOUTHEY  AND  WYNN.— There  are  several 
references  to  Wales  and  Welshmen  in  the  letters  of 
Southey  to  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn.  A goodly  number 
have  already  found  their  place  in  Bye-gones,  and  I now 
gather  together  a few  more.  Thefriendship  between  the  poet 
and  the  statesman  was  long  and  close.  Such  friendships 
we  do  not  meet  with  every  day.  Writing  to  Miss  Barker 
on  Apr.  10,  1807,  Southey  says  : — 

Of  course  my  prospects  are  gone  out  with  them  [the  Ministry]. 
Wynn  procured  for  me  “out  of  the  fire,”  as  he  says,  the  offer  of 
a place  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  £600  a year,  which  he  refused 
. for  me,  as  there  was  no  time  for  my  answer.  Instead,  he  has 
got  me  a pension  of  £200.  You  may  congratulate  me,  but  not 
upon  an  accession  of  fortune ; for  the  truth  is,  that  hitherto 
I have  received  £160  a year  from  Wynn  (which  is  all  I have, 
except  what  I earn),  and  that,  now,  of  course,  I shall  receive 
this  no  longer,  for  Wynn  is  not  a rich  man.  But  as  his  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  give  me  £200,  so  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  stop  £56 
out  of  it  for  fees  and  taxes. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Wynn  bearing  date  Dec.  29, 1822,  Southey 
refers  to  an  Old  Oswestrian,  and  well-known  Welsh 
antiquary,  thus  : — 

Your  last  frank  covered  a copy  of  the  “ Cymmrodorion  Tran- 
sations,”  sent  me  by  the  secretary  through  Bedford’s  hands.  It 
is  a creditable  volume  ; but  by  much  the  most  important  paper 
is  that  which  you  communicated  from  Peter  Roberts’s  papers. 
This  is  indeed  very  curious,  and  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  a very  competent  editor.  I am  very  anxious  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  “Welsh  Remains”  should  be  fairly  completed,  so 
that  nothing  which  can  be  of  any  use  to  antiquaries,  historians, 
or  philologists  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  lost. 
When  the  “ Cambro-Briton  ” reaches  me  I will  put  together  a 
Saxon’s  view  of  the  subject  for  the  “ Quarterly  Review.”  You 
should  send  a qualified  traveller  to  Bretagne  to  see  what  could 
be  recovered  there. 

Touching  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta,  to  which  reference 
has  previously  been  made  [See  Bye-gones  Reprint,  1881, 
p.  236.]  Southey  says,  writing  to  Mr.  Wynn  on  June  1, 
1823  : — 
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I am  sorry  Reginald  Heber  accepted  your  bishopric.  So  I dare 
say  are  all  his  friends  ; and  probably  he  was  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  feeling  that  he  made  a sacrifice  of  his  inclinations 
in  so  doing.  I think  he  is  one  of  those  men  who,  though 
altogether  fit  for  the  situation,  might  yet  have  been  more  use- 
fully employed  at  home. 

Writing  to  Mr.  (then  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Williams 
Wynn)  on  Aug.  20,  1825,  Southey  says  : — 

Scott,  like  myself,  has  been  very  much  struck  by  your  Pont-y- 
Cyssylltau  Aqueduct,  which  he  thinks  the  most  impressive 
work  he  has  ever  seen.  The  Lisbon  Aqueduct,  though  higher,  is 
far  inferior  in  effect. 

We  have  another  reference  to  Heber,  in  a letter  to 
Wynn,  Oct.  28,  1829  : — 

The  epitaph  upon  Reginald  Heber  was  lengthened,  and  of 
course  injured,  at  Mrs.  Heber’s  desire.  You  know  that  I wished 
it  to  have  been  in  verse,  and  have  in  consequence  promised 
something  in  verse  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his  corres- 
pondence, &c.  I saw  more  of  him  at  Llangedwyn  than 
elsewhere. 

And  again,  Feb.  18,  1830  : — 

What  is  the  name  of  Owen  Glendower’s  castle,  to  the  site  of 
which  you  and  I and  Reginald  Heber  walked  ? If  the  name  be 
manageable  in  verse  I shall  introduce  it  in  the  poem  which  I am 
now  writing,  and  which  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
account  of  him.  I hope  I may  please  myself  with  it,  and  begin 
to  think  I shall. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Wynn,  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  under  date  Dec. 
27,  1832,  Southey  says 

Whether  to  wish  that  Wynn  may  succeed  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  Speakership  I hardly  know.  Certainly  I should  not,  if 
the  emoluments  of  the  situation  were  out  of  the  question.  If  he 
were  in  affluent  circumstances,  I should  wish  him  to  be  out  of 
public  life,  fond  as  he  is  of  it ; because  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  enjoying  perfect  leisure,  and  God  made  him  for  something 
better  than  a President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a Secretary  at 
War,  or  a Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Writing  from  Bristol  to  Mr.  Wynn  on  Nov.  9,  1836, 
Southey  says  : — 

Here  I have  found  out  who  the  Welsh  attorney  was  who  de- 
sired to  partake  the  gale  with  Cowper,  and  have  transcribed  two 
of  Cowper’s  letters  to  the  said  Welshman.  His  name  is  Churchey 
and  he  published  a large  quarto  volume  of  poems,  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  &c. 

In  a note  we  are  informed  that  William  Churchey  was  of 
Brecon,  and  that  his  volume  was  entitled  “Poems  and 
Imitations  of  the  British  Poets,  &c.”  It  was  published  in 
1789.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  will  say  whether 
Churchey  was  a native  of  the  Principality,  and  tell  U3 
something  more  about  him. 

The  last  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn  that  calls  for  notice  is  dated 
Oct.  3,  1837,  and  alludes  to  being  constantly  reminded  of 
his  friend  by  a likeness  which  hung  “ in  full  view  of  his 
evening  seat.”  This  likeness  Mr.  Warter,  Southey’s  son- 
in-law,  who  edits  the  Correspondence,  says  became  his 
property,  and  had  a double  interest  for  him  from  its  strong 
resemblance  to  Sir  Henry  Wynn.  In  the  same  letter  Mr. 
Southey  repeats  an  old  joke  about  Mr.  Wynn’s  “ propen- 
sity to  do  something  else,”  and  this  is  explained  in  a note 
by  the  editor,  in  an  extract  from  a playful  description  of 
Mr.  Wynn,  taken  from  a letter  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Southey, 
bearing  date  Feb.  3,  1813  : — 

Wynn  is  in  Wales;  and  wherever  he  is,  he  is  always,  as 
Elmsley  most  happily  said  of  him  at  Oxford— doing  something 
else.  He  is  always  in  that  state  of  bother  and  confusion  which 
you  would  expect  in  a man  who,  before  he  was  married,  used  to 
begin  doing  half  a hundred  things  before  he  put  his  breeches  on, 
and  who  used  to  have  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  breeches, 
gallowses,  neck  cloth,  and  rolls  and  butter,  all  upon  the  break- 
fast table  at  the  same  time. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Williams  Wynn  with  Oswestry,  as  its  Recorder,  as  well 
as  the  universal  interest  in  the  Wynnstay  family  taken  by 
all  true-hearted  Welshmen,  more  than  warrants  these 
lengthy  extracts  in  a border  paper.  N.W.S. 


QUERIES. 

DOLGELLEY. — Who  was  the  facetious  barrister 
who  said  that  Dolgellau  “ would  be  the  prettiest  place  in 
the  world,  if  the  town  was  burnt  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed ?”  He  is  quoted  in  Nicholson’s  Cambrian  Traveller's 
Guide , 1813,  page  506,  under  the  head  of  “Fishguard.” 

G.G. 

MR.  SCOTT. — I have  the  original  of  the  following 
letter,  written  by  my  great-grandfather  (who  was  minister 
of  the  Old  Chapel,  Oswestry)  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lewin, 
Shrewsbury  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I am  much  obliged  by  your  Communication  re- 
specting  the  ancestors  of  my  most  valuable  Friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Scott.  Be  good  enough  to  present  my  respectful  Compli- 
ments and  Thanks  to  Mr.  Scott.  There  are  now  22,000 
Nos.  of  the  Evan.  Mag.  sold,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  printing  about  a Month  before  publishing ; it 
was  therefore  impossible  to  insert  the  Information  you 
sent  in  its  proper  Place  ; but  I sent  it  to  the  Editor,  and 
hope  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  No.  for  Dec’r. 

With  respects  to  Mrs.  Lewin  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  I am 
very  sincerely  your’s  &c.,  John  Whitridge. 

Oswestry,  12th  Nov’r,  1807. 

Will  some  one  who  possesses  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
1807  kindly  say  who  Mr.  Scott  was,  and  whether  the 
memoir  (which  I presume  was  written  by  Mr.  Whitridge) 
was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Lewin’s  additions  ? North. 


REPLIES. . 

WELSH  CHURCHES  AND  YEW  TREES  (Feb. 
8,1882.) — At  this  date  “W.A.L.”  remarked  that  “the 
unbaptized,  suicides,  and  ex-communicated  ” were  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  churches  ; and  I have  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance  on  the  borders  where  respectable  people 
would  never  allow  their  departed  friends  to  be  buried  in 
such  a position.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  a 
superstition  has  not  prevailed  in  Oswestry,  for  in  our 
churchyard,  on  the  north  side,  may  be  found  the  graves  of 
several  notable  townsmen,  including  three  or  four  aider- 
men,  dating  from  1739  to  1850.  Jarco. 

WELSH  SILVER  TOKENS  (June  14,  July  19, 
1882). — I send  you  a description  of  four  Welsh  silver 
tokens  which  have  come  into  my  possession  recently,  viz., 
A Flintshire  Shilling  : — 

Ob.  Flintshire  Bank  Augt  12,  1811.  Arms,  sable,  two 
keys  in  saltire ; Crest,  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers, 
and  motto. 

Re.  Flintshire  Bank  Token.  One  shilling.  1.0.5  & 0 
Also  a Flintshire  Sixpence.  Obverse  and  reverse  the 
same  as  the  shilling. 

A Merthyr  Shilling  : — 

Ob.  A pound  note  given  for  20  of  these  silver  tokens =by 
Morg’n  Lewis,  Morg’n  Morgan,  David  Williams, 
Merthyr  Tidvil. 

Re.  To  facilitate  trade,  change  being  scarce  1811=Mer- 
thyr  silver  token  for  12  pence.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
feathers. 

A Haverfordwest  Shilling : — 

Ob.  Haverfordwest  silver  token  for  xii  pence  1811=A 
castle  with  three  towers ; on  the  central  one  a man 
blowing  a horn.  The  Arms  of  Haverfordwest  as  on 
the  borough  seal. 

Re.  One  pound  note  for  20  tokens=payable  at  Messrs. 
Thomas  & Phillips,  David  Jardine,  John  Lloyd  & vV. 
& J.  Phillips. 

They  are  all  well  preserved,  and  interesting  specimens. 

Landwor. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

A handsome  reredos  has  been  placed  in  Bettw3ycoed 
Church,  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  having  been  obtained 
by  the  Vicar  and  Lady  Alice  Ewing.  The  Misses  Wynne 
of  Craig  Lledr  have  contributed  a stained  glass  window 
to  the  church. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  WYNNE  MEMORIAL 
CHURCH  AT  BRYNCRUG. 

This  church  originally  destined  as  a chapel-of  ease  to  the 
parish  of  Towyn,  from  which  town  the  village  of  Bryn- 
crug  is  about  two  miles  distant,  is  built  on  a site  promised 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  F.S.A.,  of  Peniarth, 
who  had  recommended  as  architect,  Mr,  B.  Edmund  Ferrey, 
of  London.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds,  some  delay  in  the  project  occurred,  and  though 
the  designs  for  the  proposed  church  had  been  prepared  fur 
the  committee,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Wynne,  that  gentle- 
man’s lamented  death  took  place  before  any  commence- 
ment of  the  actual  building  had  been  made.  It  was  then 
determined  to  make  the  church  a memorial  to  Mr. 
Wynne,  an  object  much  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wynne, 
his  eldest  son,  carrying  out  his  father’s  intention  of  giving 
a site,  besides  other  substantial  help  which  he,  his  family, 
and  friends  afforded.  In  style  the  church  may  be  de- 
scribed as  based  on  the  early  English  (a  suitable  style  for 
a single  village  church),  besides  being  in  harmony  with  the 
wild  surroundings  of  the  mountain  scenery.  In  plan  it 
consists  of  a nave  36  feet  long  by  20  feet  3 inches  wide,  with 
a south  porch  ; a chancel  19  feet  long  by  15  feet  9 inches 
broad,  with  a small  vestry  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  latter, 
which  will  be  separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  ornamental 
wood  screen.  The  building  accommodates  about  120 
worshipers.  There  is  a gabled  massive  looking  bell-cot 
at  the  west  end  containing  a bell,  presented,  and  a sub- 
stantial moulded  stone  arch  separates  the  nave  from  the 
chancel.  The  walls  are  built  of  a very  hard  syenite  obtained 
from  Minffordd,  of  a pleasing  grey  colour,  Ruabon  free- 
stone being  used  for  the  dressings  of  doors  and  windows, 
&c.  The  roofs  externally  are  covered  with  an  excellent 
grey  slate  obtained  from  Brynyreglwys,  with  red  ridge  tiles 
as  a contrast.  To  the  nave  is  an  open  pitchpine  roof  left 
clean  from  the  tool,  with  moulded  ornamental  trusses  at 
intervals.  To  the  chancel  a panelled  pitchpine  ceiling 
with  moulded  ribs  and  floriated  cresting  to  the  cornice. 
Thera  are  plain  open  pitchpine  benches  to  the  nave,  and 
stalls  of  a more  elaborate  character  of  English  oak  to  the 
chancel,  with  clergy  prayer-desks  attached.  The  pulpit 
is  of  English  oak,  with  perforated  panels  in  upper  part, 
standing  on  a substantial  substructure  of  red  sandstone 
from  Shropshire  (the  stone  was  kindly  given  by  the 
owner  of  the  quarries,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen 
of  Tedsmore).  The  passages  and  the  chancel  are 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  arranged  in  simple  patterns 
(from  Godwin  of  Lugwardine,  near  Hereford)  from  the 
architect’s  design.  The  font  is  of  Ruabon  stone,  the 
gift  of  Miss  Gibbons  ; the  altar  of  English  oak,  with 
ornamental  panels  and  carved  bosses,  the  gift  of  Sarah, 
Lady  Harlech  (both  from  Mr.  Ferrey’s  designs),  who  also 
gave  the  handsome  brass  lectern,  the  altar  rails,  communion 
plate,  and  altar  frontal.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
quarry  glass  in  various  ornamental  devices,  except  the  two 
South  chancel  windows,  which  are  of  painted  glass  repre- 
senting the  Good  Shepherd  and  King  David,  the  work  and 
gift  of  Miss  Rose  Ey ton.  The  warming  apparatus  is  on 
the  system  of  Mr.  Porritt  of  Bolton.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  Richard  Morgan  of  Bryncrug.  The  ceremony  of  con- 
secration was  performed  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
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OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 


(July  19,  1882.) 

ANOTHER  MAYOR  IN  TROUBLE. 

Somewhere  about  1708  Mr.  Richard  Maurice  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Common  Councilman,  and  in  1722 
he  was  elected  Mayor.  In  1723  he  was  an  Alderman, 
and  his  name  appears  in  that  capacity  as  late  as  1733 ; but 
soon  after  his  Mayoralty  he  seems  to  have  been  under  a 
cloud — something  being  wrong  in  his  accounts.  As  was 
the  usual  course,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office, 
he  produced  a balance-sheet,  which  is  here  copied  from 
his  autograph  : — 

1723.  Receved  by  me  dureing  my  Maioralty. 

it.  s.  d. 

From  7 Sevr’all  Burgesses 16  — GO  — 00 

From  Mr.  Jno.  Davies  for  his  quietus  10  — 00  — 00 
From  Mr.  Ric.  Payne  late  Maior  ....  00  — 00  — 0® 
From  Wm.  Clyffe  & Thos.  Barber  ....  00  — 00  — 00 


Tot’l  reev’d 26  — 00 


From  Joseph  Davies  ....  2 0 0 

From  John  Griffiths  ....  2 0 0 


Totl 30  00  00 

Paid  as  p’r  Contra 

Rem’  in  my  hands 

Amo’t  

October  23d  1724.  D’r.  to  Ballance  . 

R.  Maurice. 

1723.  Paid  and  Disbursed  by  me ) 
during  my  Maioralty.  / 

For  makeing  and  beautyfying  the 
maces  with  tenn  ounces  of  addi 
tionall  Silver 
Carrege  backward  and  forward  and  > 

a box f 

painting  the  Magistrates  Seate  

Robt.  Tomley  for  the  Iron  Worke  .... 
Randle  Jones  For  tin  and  cutting  .... 
Jo’n  Ellis  for  Joyners  worke  and  stuffe 
Mr.  Green  2 warr’ts  to  distrayne  on  \ 

Jn’o  Davies  & 2 Towne  Seales J 

To  Sergeants  & Constables  charges  > 

of  distreyning  sev’ral  tymes | 

p’d  Mr.  Thos  Edwards  the  Bell- ) 

man’s  Cloathes  I 

Wine  & Biskett  att  the  4 Faires  p’d . . 
p’d  Mr.  Jno.  Evans  for  the  Marshall 
The  Record’rs  Sailary  for  y’e  yeare 
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1 
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09 

— 06 
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10 

— 06 
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00 

— 00 
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10 
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8. 

d. 
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— 00 

02  — 

02 

— 00 
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10 

- 00 

00  — 

05 

— OO 

i 00  — 

05 

— 00 
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— 00 

00  - 
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— 00 
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08 

- 06 

01  — 

08 

— OO 

l 00  — 

00 

— 00 

05  — 

00 

— 00 

£21  — 09  — 06 


Underneath  is  written,  in  a different  hand,  and  later  date, 
the  following  : — 

“ 24°  8br.  1728.  Mr.  Maurice  is  still  to  produce  proper 
receipts  or  vouchers  for  beautyfying  ye  maas  . . and 

for  the  Recorders  ffee 

“ both  menc’ned  in  the  above  accounts,  and  time  given 
him  till  next  Trinity  Terme  for  this  purpose  at  which  time 
If  such  vouchers  are  not  produced  Mr.  Maurice  to  stand 
charged  with  the  sd  surnes  above  charged  for  the  said  & 
Recorders  ffee.” 

In  1729  a resolution  is  passed  to  the  following  effect : — 
“ At  a house  meeting  held  the  day  and  year  aforesaid  it 
was  agreed  that  a bill  be  preferred  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
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-ags’t  Mr.  Richard  Maurice  in  order  to  compell  him  to 
give  up  his  accounts  when  Mayor. — Parry.” 

In  1734  matters  arrive  at  a crisis  as  the  following  entry 
testifies  : — 

“ Whereas  Richard  Maurice  gent  one  of  the  Aldermen 
of  this  Town  and  Burrough  of  Oswestry  in  the  County  of 
Salop  was  ordered  as  appears  by  an  order  dated  24th 
October  1728  to  produce  proper  receipt  or  vouchers  for 
beautyfying  the  maces  of  the  said  Town  & for  the 
Recorder’s  ffees  men’coned  in  his  accounts  when  Mayor  of 
the  said  Town  and  had  time  given  him  till  the  then  next 
Trinity  Terme  for  that  purpose  at  which  time  if  such 
vouchers  were  net  produced  the  sd  Richard  Maurice  was 
to  stand  charged  with  both  the  sd  sumes  above  charged  for 
ye  sd  maces  & Recorder’s  fees  And  whereas  the  said 
Richard  Maurice  hath  not  appeared  or  produced  any 
such  receipts  or  vouchers  whereby  he  is  become  charged 
with  both  the  said  sumes  And  whereas  the  said  Richard 
Maurice  stands  in  contempt  of  the  said  order,  and  hath 
often  times  refused  to  obey  the  Lawfull  Orders  and 
Summon’s  of  the  Mayors  of  this  Town  and  Burrough  and 
hath  misbehaved  him  selfe  in  the  office  of  Mayor  & one 
of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  Town  and  Burrough  now  pur- 
suant to  a clause  in  the  Charter  of  the  said  Town  which 
impowers  us  to  expell  remove  or  disfranchise  any  one  of 
the  Burgesses  of  the  said  Town  that  shall  in  any  manner 
misbehave  himselfe  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub 
scribed  the  Mayor  Aldermen  & Common  Councell  Men 
of  the  sd  Towne  & Burrough  assembled  in  the  Exchequer 
of  the  sd  Town  the  Twenty  eighth  day  of  October  in  the 
year  1734  Do  by  virtue  of  the  said  Charter  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  power  expell  remove  and  disfranchise 
the  said  Richard  Maurice  from  being  either  Mayor  Aider- 
man  Common  Counsell  or  Burgess  of  the  sd  Town  and 
Burrough  In  witness  whereof  we  the  Mayor  Aldermen 
& Common  Counsell  men  of  the  sd  Burrough  have  here- 
unto putt  our  hands  the  day  and  year  afores’d. 

• Richard  Powel,  mayor. 

Nath : Kynaston,  coroner. 

Aldermen.  Common  Counsell. 

*Tho.  Tomkeis  William  Price 

Tho’s  Edwards  John  Jones 

-John  Evans  Thomas  Jones 

Richard  Payne  Robert  Barkley 

Edward  Lloyd  William  Hughes 

Wat:  Wms.  Wynn  John  Burgess 

Cha.  Lloyd  Ed.  Williams 

Wm.  Owen  Richard  Lloyd 

Jno.  Huxley  Rob.  Williams” 

John  Mytton 

Mr.  Richard  Maurice,  not  seeing  things  in  the  same 
light  as  his  old  comrades,  seems  to  have  defied  them, 
whereupon  they  hold  another  meeting,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  in  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ 6th  June  1735. 

“ Whereas  Richard  Maurice  of  Oswestry  in  the  County 
of  Salop  gent,  hath  served  us  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and 
Common  Counsell  of  the  Town  and  Burrough  of  Oswestry 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  with  a mandamus 
out  of  His  Ma  jesties  Court  of  Kings  Bench  requiring  us  to 
restore  the  said  Rich’d  Maurice  to  his  place  and  office  of 
Alderman  of  the  s’d  Burrough  or  to  signifye  cause  to  the 
contrary  to  his  said  Majesty  at  Westmins’r  on  Tuesday 
next  after  eight  days  from  the  day  of  the  holy  Trinity 
then  next  Ensuing  And  whereas  we  the  s’d  Mayor 
Aldermen  and  Common  Councill-men  of  the  s’d  Burrough 
now  assembled  in  counsell  at  the  Excheq’r  of  the  s’d 
Burrough  haveing  the  cause  of  removall  of  the  said  Richard 
Maurice  from  his  s’d  office  of  Alderman  under  our  Con- 


sideration and  being  fully  satisfyed  of  the  just  reasons 
thereof  and  intending  to  defend  the  same  Doe  hereby 
authorize  and  appoint  Humphrey  Parry  Town  Clerk  e of 
the  s’d  Burrough  by  all  legall  and  adviseable  ways  and 
meanes  to  defend  the  s’d  Burrough  ag’t  the  s’d  mandamus 
and  to  imploy  such  counsell  and  persons  therein  as  to  him 
shall  seem  most  and  convenient  in  his  said  Majesties  Court 
of  Kings  bench  and  doe  hereby  promise  to  pay  to  the  said 
Humphrey  Parry  all  sumes  of  money  as  he  shall  neces- 
sarily. lay  out  and  disburse  in  the  defending  of  this  suite 
and  his  due  fees  As  wittness  our  hands  the  day  and  year 
afores’d. 

Rich’d  Powel,  mayor 

Nath  : Kynaston  William  Price 

Tho  : Tomkies  John  Jones 

Thos.  Edwards  Thomas  Jones 

Richard  Payne  Richard  Hughes 

Edd.  Lloyd  Robert  Barkeley 

Wat:  W’ms  Wynn  Ed.  Williams 

Cha.  Lloyd  William  Hughes 

W’m  Owen  Richard  Lloyd 

J n’o  Huxley  John  Burgess  ” 

John  Mytton 

What  the  upshot  was  I cannot  say  : In  a copy  of  the 
Mayor’s  account  in  the  Account  Book  of  the  period  there 
is  an  entry  after  it — evidently  written  at  a more  recent 
period  : “JS8  . 10  . 6,  balance  : w’ch  he  p’d  to  Ed.  Lloyd, 
Esqre.”  Mr.  Lloyd  was  Mayor  in  1728,  but  no  explanation 
is  given  as  to  what  became  of  the  money  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  “beautifying  the  maces”  or  for  the  Recorder’s 
salary  ; hence  the  disfranchising  of  1734.  Mr.  Maurice’s 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  Corporation  lists. 

The  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Maurice  “ went  to  law” 
with  the  Corporation  shows  that  he  was  scarcely  a trades- 
man, or  of  the  class  Churchill  refers  to  when  he  says 
“ Prudent  Dulness  marked  him  for  a Mayor;”  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  from  other  evidence,  that  he  was  a solicitor.  In 
looking  over  the  Old  Chapel  documents  some  time  back  1 
found  the  copy  of  a deed  on  the  back  of  which  was  written 
(in  the  autograph  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Venables,  minister 
between  the  years. 1727  and  1746),  the  following: — “ I 
think  y’t  the  Original  of  this  copy  is  in  ye  hands  of 
Richard  Morrice  of  Oswestry  Attorney  at  Law,  commonly 
call’d  Beau-Morrice.”  The  deed  referred  to  some  premises 
“adjoyning  all  together  in  length  extending  from  the 
brooke  running  down  a certain  street  in  Oswestry  called 
Willow  Street  to  the  walls  of  the  said  towne  and  lay  in 
breadth  between  the  lands  of  John  Blodwel,  Esq.,  and 
William  Tomkies,  Esq.,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lands 
late  of  Morris  Davies  of  the  other  side.”  The  deed  is  dated 
Feb.  6,  1700,  but  Mr.  Venables’s  entry  was  not  penned  on 
the  copy  until  Oct.  28,  1734,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ ye  premises  are  now  and  for  several  years  have  been  in 
the  possession  of”  Mr.  Richard  Morrice.  Another 
memorandum' by  Mr.  Venables,  dated  Nov.  17,  1736, 
reads  as  follows  : — “ Last  night  ye  above  mentioned  Mr. 
Morrice  acknowledg’d  to  me  in  ye  presence  of  Mr. 
Kynaston,  grocer,  in  Oswestry,  at  my  mother  Davies  that 
the  original  of  this  copy  is  in  his  custody.”  Mr.  Kynaston 
was  Mayor  in  1733-4.  Jarco. 

QUERIES. 

BISHOP  BAYLEY  OF  BANGOR.— The  Cheshire 
Sheaf  for  July  5,  1882,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  this  bishop;  amongst  other  items  is  “£5 
to  town  of  Carmarthen  to  ‘ buy  a Bell.’  ” The  will  is 
dated  1631,  and  was  proved  the  next  year.  Is  there  any 
record  of  the  Bell  in  Carmarthen?  Argus. 
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THE  TUNE  “ OSWESTRY.”— When  I was  a 
boy  there  was  a popular  tube ' sung  in  Nonconformist 
Chapels  called  “Oswestry;'”  Perhaps  some  one  can  say 
who  the  author  was,  and  whether  connected  with  the 
town  ? Puritan. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCHYARD  (Sep.  6,  1882).— 

The  following  attempt  at  an  englyn  may  be  seen  on  a grave 
stone  situated  between  the  church  tower  and  the  Griddle- 
gate  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Oswestry  : — 

O fywyd  ni  a ddarfyddwn— ein  b[ylwyd 
A buan  y ciliwn ; 

O morfuan  y darfyddwn, 

Buan  y tyr  y bywyd  hwn. 

The  prevailing — and  indeed  the  only — thought  in  the  lines 
is,  the  fleetness  and  insecurity  of  life.  The  author’s  name 
is  not  given,  but  the  composition  bears  a resemblance  in 
some  things  to  the  Welsh  lines  given  in  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton’s  list  of  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Church.  (See 
Bye-gones,  Apr.  22,  1874).  The  date  on  the  stone  in  the 
churchyard  is  1795.  Can  any  of  your  readers  hazard  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  author  of  the  englynion  on  both  stones  ? 

Bonwm. 

REPLIES. 

REV.  PETER  ROBERTS,  (Apr.  5,  1882).— “G.G.” 
requests  a copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  which  marks  the 
spot  where  this  amiable  and  accomplished  Welshman  lies 
buried  at  Halkyn..  I remember  as  a boy  making  vigorous 
efforts  at  construing  the  inscription  which  hung  on  the 
wall  in  the  old  church  at  Halkyn,  under  the  aisle  of  which 
Mr.  Roberts  was  buried.  The  Tablet  has  now  been  re- 
moved and  fixed  in  the  beautiful  new  church  in  the  same 
parish.  The  exact  spot  where  he  was  buried  thus  remains 
without  any  mark  whatever.  The  inscription  runs 
thus  : 

Petrus  Roberts,  A.M. 

Hujus  Ecclesise  Parochialis  Rector, 

Natus  apud  Ruabon  in  agro  Denbighensi; 

In  legibus,  moribus,  institutis,  annalibus, 

Poesi,  musica,  Gentis  Cambrobritanniae  instructissimus, 
Multa  ad  hsec  omnia  spectantia 
Vel  oblita  vel  minus  intellecta 
Instauravit,  servavit,  explicuit : 

In  colloqu'io  suavis,  facetus,  hilaris, 

In  concionando  simplex,  doctus,  disertus, 

In  vita  modestus,  pius,  benevolus,  ad  omnia  virtutis  officia 
Corde,  mente,  manu  paratus. 

Decess.  an.  Salut.  Human,  mdcccxix.  iEtat.  lx. 

T.  Redfern. 

STAR  CHAMBER  PROCEEDINGS  (Aug.  23, 
1882). — In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  : 

25th  Hen.  VIII.  Richard  Griffith,  clerk,  plaintiff. 
Rice  ap  Robert  ap  Kydwalader  and  others,  defendants. 
Complaint : Wrongful  imprisonment  within  the  lord- 
ship  of  Denbigh.  Defendants  are  charged  with  having 
bound  plaintiff,  and  then  carrying  him  to  various  parts  of 
Carnarvon  and  Merioneth  shires  and  confining  him 
there. 

25th.  Richard  Griffith,  clerk,  plaintiff.  Robert  ap 
price,  defendant.  Complaint : Acts  of  oppression  pro- 
ceeding the  foregoing  : detention  of  “ evidences  ” relating 
to  portion  of  Capillerion  in  the  parish  of  Landrello,  St. 
Asaph,  and  ejectment  therefrom.  Plaintiff  also  charges 
Robert  Gethyn  and  John  ap  Gethyn  ap  Res  with  assault- 
ing him  at  Karrikyerdyeon  so  that  he  fled  for  his  life. 

30th  (about).  Richard  ap  Gryffitte,  plaintiff.  Rice  ap 
Robert  ap  Rydwalidor,  Richard  Standysh,  and  others, 


defendants.  Complaint ; assault  near  St.  Pauls,  London, 
on  a dispute  existing  as  to  Tithes  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Kericidrudion,  Denbigh. 

Lewis  Griffyth,  plaintiff.  Richard  Godfry,  John 
Whilphey  and  others,  defendants.  Complaint ; violent 
assaults  at  Salisbury,  Wilts ; plaintiff  having  won  a wager 
from  the  first  defendant,  in  “ shotynge  with  longe 
bowes.”  D.J. 

POPISH  CEREMONIES  IN  WALES. 

(Sep.  13,  1882). 

Your  correspondent  Gypt  has  furnished  you  witks 
some' interesting  particulars  respecting  certain  ceremonies 
connected  with  burial  rites  which  still  linger  or  lately 
lingered  in  Wales,  the  origin  of  which  he  traces — and  no 
doubt  truly  traces — to  the  customs  which  prevailed  in 
pre-reformation  time.  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  sub- 
ject so  ably  treated  by  your  correspondent  out  of  my  own 
observation  : but  it  will  probably  interest  him  as  well  as 
your  readers  generally  if  I lay  before  them  a State 
document  of  the  year  1570  touching  certain  ceremonies 
which  took  place  at  the  burial  of  one  Lewis  Roberts  at 
Beaumaris,  and  which  the  Bishop  was  required  by  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council  to  enquire  into.  The 
Bishop  reported  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  the 
Council  on  the  24th  May  in  a letter  under  his  own  hand 
which  commands  high  admiration  for  the  neatness  and 
beauty  of  its  mere  writing  alone.  It  is  as  easy  to  read  as 
if  it  were  the  work  of  a careful  penman  of  the  last 
century.  The  Bishop  was  Nicholas  Robinson.  The  copy 
in  my  possession  was  made  by  myself  direct  from  the 
original.  D.J. 

“My  deutie  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  good 
honours,  Reccaling  your  honorable  letters  ye  29  of  Aprill 
last  I resorted  to  ye  town  of  Bewmarishe  and  wth  ye 
assistance  of  ye  Justices  of  peace  ye  6 daye  of  Maye  made 
inquirie  of  ye  priestes  and  Clerkes  wch  had  bene  doers  of 
ye  disordered  Service  in  Januarie  last  over  ye  Corps  of  one 
Lewies  Roberts  and  understaning  by  ye  verdicte  of  8 of 
ye  substantiall  inhabitants  of  ye  towne  that  ye  tow 
curates  and  their  clerkes  of  yt  parishe  wth  three  singing 
boies  were  in  their  surplises  in  ye  house  of  Lewies  Roberts 
aforesaid  singinge  of  certaine  psalmes  ouer  his  deade  corps 
when  also  as  certaine  waxe  candels  were  light  upon  ye 
heirse  I putt  all  those  singers  to  open  penaunce  wch  they 
all  beganne  upon  Mundaye  in  Witson  weeke  Last 
Standing  before  me  then  preaching  in  confutation  and 
disalowance  of  such  disordered  service  and  vaine 
ceremonies  at  wch  sermone  Syr  Ryt  Bulkeley 
Knight  ye  Mayer  of  yt  towne  and  his  bretherne  were 
present.  All  who  as  well  as  ye  penitents  confessed  yt  the 
disorder  wch  was  com’itted  was  done  of  mere  ignorance 
and  a folishe  custome  then  used,  and  yt  the  like  should 
never  by  gods  grace  be  attemted  in  yt  toune  : So  that  I 
am  in  verey  good  hope  yt  this  publike  example 
com’aunded  also  by  your  honorable  authoritie  will  be  a 
holsome  meanes  tostaye  ye  ignorant  from  other  reliques  of 
fond  superstition  against  ye  wch  what  I travaile  & through 
ye  grace  of  God  profitt  ye  godly  and  wyse  know  and  can 
tell.  And  herein^right  honorable)  as  soone  as  I under- 
stoode  ye  unlawfull  & superstitious  disorder  (for  at  ye 
beginning  I cold  learne  no  more  then  I writt  to  ye  right 
honorable  secretary)  I openly  forbade  all  praiers  and 
ceremonies  over  ye  deade  not  autorized  by  Law  of  this 
realme,  I preached  there  against  such  faithles  praiers  (for 
com’only  I am  in  y t towne  twyse  a quarter)  I endeavowred 
at  ye  quarter  session  to  have  ye  statute  exegunted  in  yt 
behalff.  I also  ordered  ye  4.  of  Aprill  last  in  ye  Synod© 
of  all  my  Clergie  yt  ye  tow  curates  who-  co’fessed  their 
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faultes  should  openly  before  ye  whole  parooche  of  Bew- 
marish  recante  in  writing  and  desier  forgiveness  of  this 
offence,  wch  thinge  they  did  ye  Sundaye  following,  my 
chauncellor  being  present  there  purposely  : whereby  your 
wisdomes  may  consider  yt  I entended  to  have  reformed 
this  great  breache  of  order  according  as  I might  come  to 
ye  knowleage  there  of. 

“And  touching  ye  preacher  yt  was  at  Bewmarishe  as  his 
disturbance  sore  grieved  me  and  yt  also  because  by  no 
meanes  I colde  Learne  owt  ye  procurers  thereof  such  is 
ye  dissention  there  and  no  regarde  of  other  in  ye  c’ntry  ; 
so  for  his  zele  against  grosse  superstition  for  ye  time  of 
his  passage  into  Ireland  and  at  ye  request  of  ye  Mayer 
and  others  (who  seemed  desirouse  to  heare  god’s  worde  a 
verey  strange  thing  in  this  c’ntrey)  I did  tolerate.wth  him 
ye  winter  when  he  came  so  yt  yf  he  wold  continew,  lie 
should  ye  beginning  of  ye  Springe  bring  his  testimonial 
and  other  writings  wch  he  then  wanted.  But  the’  lie  left 
ye  towne  destitute,  which  notwithstanding  according  to 
your  hon  : advertizeme’t  I shall  exhort  and  helpe  to  have 
some  Learned  man  to  supply  yt  towne.  Thus  ackno’leag- 
ing  myselfe  much  more  beholden  to  all  your  honours  for 
ye  singular  care  you  have  of  me  and  my  charge  your 
godly  admonitions  and  directions  I desire  ye  Lord  God 
continewally  to  assiste  and  sanctifie  all  your  carefull 
travailes  to  ye  increase  of  his  blessed  ghospell.  From 
Bangor  ye  24  of  Maye  1570.  Your  honours  to  com- 
maunde  in  Christe.  “N.  Bangor.” 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Not  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Winifred’s  Well 
has  recently  shown  signs  of  diminishing.  The  flow  of 
water,  it  is  said,  has  decreased  by  more  than  one-half. 

Ap  Ieuan,  a bard,  and  the  author  of  “ The  Unity  of 
the  Church,”  has  died  at  Portmadoc  at  the  age  of  eighty- 

one. 

The  death  of  General  Townshend  of  Trevalyn,  Rossett, 
is  announced.  The  deceased  general,  who  was  in  his  87th 
year,  took  his  ensign’s  commission  in  1812.  He  saw  active 
service  in  America  in  1814,  and  marched  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  army  to  Paris  in  the  following  year. 

The  financial  result  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales,  recently  held  in  Denbigh,  has  been  a deficit  of 
between  £350  and  £400,  although  some  of  the  principal 
prizes  were  withheld,  on  the  score  of  want  of  merit  in  the 
compositions  sent  in. 

William  Lewis,  who  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
101,  was  buried  at  New  Radnor  a few  days  ago.  His  three 
sons  who  attended  the  funeral  were  seventy,  sixty-four, and 
fifty-nine.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  William  Lewis  went 
to  America,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  At  the  age 
of  ninety-five,  it  is  said,  he  walked  one  day  from  New 
Radnor  to  Knighton  and  back,  a distance  of  twenty 
mile3. 

Two  painted  lancet  windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
north  transept  of  Llanbadarn  Church,  one  by  Miss  Anne 
Morris,  Machynlleth,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr  and  Mrs  T. 
O.  Morgan ; and  the  other  by  Mr  J.  T.  Morgan,  Nantceirio 
Hall,  in  memory  of  his  only  son.  The  following  inscrip- 
tions are  placed  on  brass  tablets  underneath  the  windows: 
“ In  memory  of  Thomas  Owen  Morgan,  J.P.,  D.L., 
Barrister-at-Law,  died  December  5th,  1878.  Also  of 
Jane  his  widow,  who  died  at  Aberystwyth,  October  6th, 
1881.  This  window  is  placed  bv  her  affectionate  sister, 
Anne  Morris  of  Machynlleth,  Montgomeryshire.”  “In 
loving  remembrance  of  John  Herbert  Morgan,  only  son 


of  John  and  Frances  Morgan  of  Nantceirio,  in  this  parish. 
Born  February  12th,  1873  ; died  October  30th,  1879.” 

Mr.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley  of  Ettington  Park,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  who  for  many  years  represented  South  Warwick- 
shire in  Parliament,  died  on  the  19th  September.  Mr. 
Shirley  was  a well-known  antiquary,  and  was  probably  the 
best  authority  on  heraldry  in  England.  He  was  the  owner  of 
large  estates  in  Ireland  and  England.  His  death  was  dueto 
apoplexy,  with  which  he  was  seized  on  Saturday.  Mr. 
Shirley  sent  one  or  two  contributions  to  Bye-gones, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Beckwith  writes  to  the  papers  “ The 
Manx  shearwater  [Puffinus  anglorum),  a bird  nearly  allied 
to  the  petrels,  is  so  seldom  found  inland,  that  its  recent 
occurrence  in  this  county  seems  worth  recording.  During 
the  first  week  of  September,  no  less  than  five  specimens  of 
this  bird  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  John  Shaw, 
Shrewsbury,  for  preservation ; all  of  them,  I believe, 
having  been  found  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  unable 
to  fly.  Three  of  these  birds  were  caught  near  Oswestry,  one 
near  Ludlow,  and  one  near  Cressage.  They  were  in  good 
plumage,  and  the  Cressage  bird,  which  was  most  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  is  an  adult  male.  A few 
Manx  shearwaters  breed  in  Wales,  but  they  so  rarely 
leave  the  sea  coast,  that  previously  to  the  above  date, 
only  four  examples  had  been  known  to  have  occurred  in 
Shropshire.  Of  these  two  were  caught,  some  years  ago, 
near  Shrewsbury,  one  at  Weston  Park,  near  Shifnal,  and 
one  near  Coalport.” 

The  Powis  Exhibition.— The  Powis  Exhibition  of  the 
value  of  £60  a year,  tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  was  awarded  by  examination  to  Mr.  D.  M. 
Jones,  at  present  a pupil  in  Llandovery  School.  Mr. 
James  of  Christ  College,  Brecon,  was  placed  second,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Clifton  College,  third  in  the  examination. 
Mr.  Jones  has  already  gained  an  open  classical  scholarship 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  as  well  as  a Bangor  exhi- 
bition of  £25  a year. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  TOLLS.— The  removal  of  the  Gate 
Pier  in  Beatrice-street — marking  the  spot  where  the  Lords 
of  Oswestry  once  demanded  Tolls  from  passers  by — will 
make  the  present  a fitting  time  to  give  a report  of  a trial 
that  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Bye-gones , by 
which  Lord  Clive  established  his  right  to  the  impost, 
which  had  been  disputed  by  several  of  the  farmers  attend- 
ing the  markets.  The  report  is  copied  from  the  Salopian 
Journal , and  is  evidently  “inspired”:  probably  it  was 
supplied  by  one  of  the  lawyers  engaged  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Jarco. 

Shrewsbury  Assizes,  9 Aug.  1819,  before  Mr.  Justice 

Richardson  : Lord  Clive  v.  Rogers. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asserting  his  right  to  certain  tolls  in  the  Borough 
of  Oswestry,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors, 
and  those  from  whom  they  derived  their  property,  for 
several  centuries  back,  and  to  which  it  appeared  no  re- 
sistance had  been  made  until  within  these  few  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  persons  have  refused  to 
pay,  and  consequently  the  tolls  have  very  considerably 
decreased  in  value.  In  the  present  action  the  tolls  claimed 
were  for  grain  pitched  by  defendant  in  Oswestry  Market 
on  the  3rd,  and  for  a waggon  laden  with  barley  coming 
into  Oswestry  on  the  4th,  of  December  last,  at  each  of 
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which  times  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  the  toll.  The 
plaintiff's  ease  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pullen,  and  stated  by 
Mr.  Peake  at  considerable  length,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  took  a brief  review  of  the  history  of  Oswestry  during 
the  government  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of  the  Marches, 
and  explained  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  evidence 
he  should  produce,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  Tolls  claimed  in  the  present  action,  one  of  which  he 
denominated  a Toll  Traverse,  and  the  other  a Toll 
Thorough.  The  former  he  defined  as  being  claimed  by 
persons  having  a right  to  the  soil  for  permitting  others  to 
go  over  it,  and  this  existing  before  any  highway  was  made 
there  ; and  the  latter,  as  where  there  is  a public  highway, 
to  the  soil  of  which  the  owner  has  no  claim,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  his  doing  something,  such  as  repairing  the 
road,  &c,,  he  is  entitled  to  Toll. 

In  support  of  plaintiff’s  case,  W.  Illingworth,  Esq., 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Tower  Records,  and  Lewis  Jones, 
Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Oswestry,  produced  the  following 
documents  : — 

1.  An  Inquisitio  Post  Mortem  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, taken  before  Richard  Chambre,  at  Oswestry,  18th 
May,  30  Edward  I.,  1302  : by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
held  the  Castle  of  Oswaldestre,  with  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments thereto  belonging,  of  the  King  in  capite,  by  the 
service  of  two  knights’  fees  and  a half,  but  that  the  Castle 
was  worth  nothing  by  reason  of  the  great  outgoings,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  supported  for  less  than  ten  pounds  a 
year ; also  that  he  was  possessed  of  rents  of  assize  and 
burgages  in  the  town,  to  the  value  of  £7  5s.  yearly,  and  all 
pleas  and  perquisites  in  the  Courts,  together  with  the 
Markets  and  Tolls,  and  the  prisages  of  ale,  amounting  to 
£8  6s.  8d. 

2.  “A  Grant”  of  the  date  of  1309,  by  which  Edmund 
Earl  of  Arundel  granted  to  his  burgesses  of  Oswestry,  in 
perfect  fee  farm,  two  shops  situate  in  Leg-street,  to- 
gether with  the  new  pavement  at  the  back  of  the  same, 
to  hold  to  his  said  burgesses  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  ren- 
dering to  him  and  his  heirs  13s.  4d.  in  silver  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael. 

3.  “An  Inquisition  taken  at  Oswestry  on  the  Attainder 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  19  Nov.,  21  Richard  II., 
1307,  before  J.  Strange,  J.  Picot,  and  others,”  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  said  Richard  was  seized  in  demesne  of 
the  Castle,  town,  and  lordship  of  Oswestry,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances thereto  belonging,  worth,  together  with  the 
tolls,  beyond  the  fees  of  officers  and  reprisals,  &c.,  £252 
16s.  2d. 

4.  “ An  Act  of  Restitution  ” passed  two  years  after  the 
preceding  Inquisition,  viz.,  1 Henry  IV.,  whereby 
Thomas,  son  of  the  said  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
fully  restored  in  blood,  the  attainder  reversed,  and  resti- 
tution made  of  all  the  castles,  lordships,  estates,  posses- 
sions, &c. , before  belonging  to  the  family. 

5.  “A  Charter”  25th  Jan.,  8 Henry  IV.,  1407,  and 
which  recited  and  confirmed  grants  before  made  to  the 
burgesses  of  Oswestry  ; the  above  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel 
granted  that  they  should  thenceforth  be  free  of  all  bur- 
gage, tallage,  lastage,  &c.,  for  tolls,  in  the  town  and 
liberties  of  Oswestry. 

6.  “A  Release”  of  8 Henry  IV.,  whereby  the  said 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  released  the  Burgesses  of  Os- 
westry from  all  claims  and  demands  he  had  upon  them 
on  account  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  silver  advanced  to 
them  by  his  grandfather,  and  pardoned  them  for  their 
transgressions  during  the  late  rebellion. 

7.  “Particulars  of  a Lease”  (from  the  Augmentation 
Office)  of  Parcel  in  the  Possession  of  Philip  Earl  of 
Arundel  (attainted  for  High  Treason),  signed  by  Lord 
Burleigh  (then  Lord  Chancellor)  and  others,  temp.  Queen 


Elizabeth,  1589,  whereby  the  late  Earl  of  Arundel  granted 
to  Reginald  Kemp  for  a certain  term  the  tolls  of  the  fairs, 
markets,  town,  and  gates  of  Oswestry,  also  two  corn  mills 
and  a fulling  mill  forming  part  of  the  lordship. 

8.  “A  Grant”  made  1 James  I.  from  the  King  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolke,  his  heirs  and  assigns  of  all  the 
Lordship,  Manor,  and  Castle  of  Oswestry,  with  the  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  thereto  belong- 
ing; he  also  gave  and  granted  to  him,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns,  all  fairs,  markets,  tolls,  tallages,  customs,  &c., 
to  hold  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  full  and  ample 
possession  as  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  of 
Arundel  had  held  them. 

After  the  above  had  been  read,  C.  Edye,  Esq.,  produced, 
from  the  Muniment  room  of  Powis  Castle  an  original 
“ Parliamentary  Survey  of  the  Town,  Manor,  and  Lord- 
ship  of  Oswestry,  late  belonging  to  William,  Lord 
Craven,”  made  in  March,  1652-3,  by  virtue  of  a commission 
granted  by  the  Parliament,  temp  : Oliver  Cromwell  ; and 
by  this  survey  it  was  found  that  Lord  Craven,  whose 
estates  were  forfeited  on  account  of  his  taking  part  with 
the  King,  was  possessed  of  the  profits  of  three  fairs  yearly 
kept  in  Oswestry  in  the  months  of  May,  August,  and 
November,  and  of  two  markets  held  on  every  Mondays 
and  Friday,  and  the  tolls,  booths,  tallage,  stallage,  piccage, 
and  counts  of  pie-powder,  to  the  said  fairs  and  markets- 
belonging,  worth  to  the  Lord  £40  ; also  the  Courts  Baron, 
Courts  Leets,  &c.,  fines,  heriots,  felons’  goods,  &c.,  with 
all  other  profits  and  perquisites  to  the  said  manor  belong- 
ing, and  worth  £36  63.  8d  ; also  all  that  capital  messuage, 
called  Oswestry  Castle  ; also  the  New  Market  House,  and 
all  the  wall  encompassing  Oswestry,  which  was  about  one 
mile  in  compass  ; together  with  the  four  gate  houses  and 
their  appurtenances,  erected  at  the  several  entrances  to 
the  said  town  ; and  all  the  ditch  adjoining  the  aforesaid 
wall,  worth  together  33s.  4d.  per  annum ; and  by  the 
same  survey  it  appeared  that  the  stones  of  the  above-men- 
tioned wall  were  valued  at  £100,  and  that  the  land  on 
which  it  stood  was  worth  100s.  per  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilding  produced  the  Steward’s  Accounts, 
from  theEvidence Room,  Powis  Castle,  commencingatl670. 
In  the  one  for  1700  Roger  Green  debited  himself  £30  for  rent 
of  the  gates  of  Oswestry,  and  £12  for  the  Tolls  of  the  Mar- 
ket. and  discharged  himself  of  £1  5s.  for  repairing  the  roof  j 
and  for  repairing  the  hall,  glassing,  &c.,  £2  7s.  8d.  Further 
accounts  were  taken  at  random — in  those  for  1722  it  ap- 
peared that  Beatrice  Gate  was  let  for  £5,  New  Gate  for 
£8  2s.  6d.,  Black  Gate  £3,  and  Willow  Gate  £4,  and  the 
tolls  of  the  Corn  Market  for  £12.  Items  for  repairs  were 
also  quoted  from  the  book ; in  consequence  of  the  gates 
having  been  presented  at  the  Sessions;  and  in  1785  a charge 
for  money  paid  Mr.  John  Nelson  for  carving  the  arms  of 
Lord  Powis  and  the  Corporation  to  put  over  the  Toll  Gate 
(sic).  In  1789  Lord  Powis  (as  Lord  of  the  Manor)  received 
£8  for  ground  on  which  a house  was  built. 

Mr.  Edye  then  produced  the  following  “counterpart  of 
leases,”  one  of  which  commenced  in  1661,  and  one  the 
counterpart  of  a lease  of  the  Tolls  of  Grain  in  Oswestry 
Market,  from  Lord  Craven  to  Thos.  Edwards  for  twenty- 
one  years,  at  £12  per  annum ; another  of  the  Tolls  of  Corn, 
dated  10th  Feb,  35  Chas.  II.,  1682,  from  the  Earl  of  Craven 
to  Roger  Green,  at  the  same  rent ; another  of  the  Tolls  of 
Corn,  dated  in  1706  from  William  Lord  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery to  Roger  Green,  at  the  rent  of  £21 ; auother,  24th 
Aug.,  1714,  of  the  Tolls  of  Beatrice  Gate,  from  William 
Herbert,  Duke  of  Powis,  to  Edward  Edwards,  for  fourteen 
years,  at  £17  per  annum;  and  another,  dated  1st  July, 
1734,  of  land  at  Park  Issa  and  tolls  of  the  Black  Gate, 
also  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Powis,  the  latter  at  a rent 
of  £10  per  annum. 
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Besides  the  above  documentary  evidence,  many 
witnesses,  some  of  them  very  old,  and  several  of 
whom  had  rented  and  collected  the  tolls,  and  others  who 
had  paid  them,  and  whose  evidence  extended  as  far  back 
as  human  testimony  could  go,  proved  the  following  facts  : 
— That  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang,  the  farmers  used  to  open 
their  bags,  and  toll  was  taken  of  all  grain  pitched  in  the 
market,  after  the  rate  of  a pint  per  strike,  and  if  any  of  the 
grain  so  pitched  in  the  market  remained  unsold,  the  bag  used 
to  be  marked  by  the  Collector  of  this  toll  and  it  could  be 
brought  to  market  on  another  market-day  free  of  toll ; that 
the  Toll-collectors,  whenever  a load  of  barley  that  had 
been  sold  by  sample  came  into  the  town,  always  went  to 
the  malt  kilns  and  tolled  it,  and  that  they  did  the  same 
to  loads  of  any  other  grain  ; they  had  a brass  dish  which 
held  about  a pint,  by  which  they  measured  the  toll,  but 
generally,  the  farmers,  when  they  sent  loads  of  grain,  sent 
a sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the  toll  in  a separate  bag  to 
prevent  the  other  bags  being  opened ; — that  toll  was  taken 
at  the  gate  for  anything  coming  to  be  sold  in  the  town  ; 
amongst  those  enumerated  were  a waggon  laden  with  grain 
or  other  articles,  8d. ; a cart  ditto,  4d. ; horse  loads  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  baskets  or  bags  the  horse  carried  ; a 
bar  of  iron,  Id,  ; a horse  load,  2d. ; foot  passengers  with 
baskets  of  butter,  eggs,  or  butcher’s  meat,  £d.  each  ; bas- 
ket of  cheese  or  apples,  Id. ; ass  load  of  earthenware,  ^d. ; 
ditto  of  china,  Id. ; if  any  one  refused  to  pay,  the  person 
collecting  would  take  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  or  some 
other  article,  and  keep  it  until  the  toll  was  paid ; on  a 
fair  day,  the  tolls  at  one  of  the  gates  would  sometimes 
amount  to  £5  or  £6,  and  on  a market  day  to  5s.  or  6s. 
From  these  tolls,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  following 
townships  were  exempt  on  paying  4d.  a year,  and  were, 
therefore,  denominated  groat-burgesses,  viz.  : — Moreton, 
Trefonen,  Treflach,  Treferclawdd,  Sweeney,  Bryn,Pentre- 
gaer,  Sychtyn,  Blodwell,  Llanvorda,  Sylattyn,  Criccieth, 
Maesbury,  Cynynion,  and  Llynclys ; and  no  toll  whatever 
was  taken  from  the  Burgesses  of  Oswestry. 

At  the  time  defendant  refused  payment  of  the  toll  for 
corn  pitched  in  the  market,  he  told  the  collector  that  he 
had  subscribed  a guinea  (for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
question),  and  had  paid  it  to  Mr.  Jameson,  to  whom  she 
(the  collector)  must  go  for  the  toll ; and  when  toll  was  de- 
manded for  his  load  of  barley,  as  the  collector  was  going 
to  stop  the  horses,  he  cut  them  and  drove  on,  and  the 
collector  followed  and  took  the  back  chain  and  kept  it. 

Mr.  Jervis  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  commenting  on  the  number  of  counts, 
twenty,  in  the  plaintiff’s  document,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  he  was  styled,  took  a survey  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, and  observed  that  the  plaintiff  had  endeavoured  by 
it  to  set  up  a claim  to  four  different  sorts  of  toll,  viz.,  a 
market  toll,  a murage  toll, . a toll  traverse,  and  toll 
thorough,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke  as  being 
in  favour  of  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  tolls  should 
only  be  paid  on  goods  sold,  and  then  by  the  buyer.  He 
farther  stated  that  he  did  not  question  of  parole  evidence 
but  what  he  contended  for  was  the  legal  right,  because 
plaintiff,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  toll  traverse,  ought  to 
have  proved  its  existence  prior  to  legal  memory,  viz., 
1 Rich.  I.,  1189,  which  he  had  not  done,  the  earliest  docu- 
ment he  had  produced  being  of  the  date  of  1302*  (30Edw.  I). 
And  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  right  prior 
to  that  period  ; but  he  should  himself  produce  to  them  a 
grant  of  the  Tolls  in  question  from  Edward  I.  (1284)  to  the 


* Though  there  was  no  document  in  evidence  of  this  fact,  our 
readers  by  referring  to  Dugdale’s  Baronetage  will  find  that  the 
Castle  of  Oswaldestre  was  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Arundel  of  the  name  of  Alan  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants  down  to  the  period  mentioned. 

6 


burgesses  of  Oswestry  for  20  years,  and  if  the  Tolls  were 
then  granted  to  them  for  that  period  he  did  not  see  how 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  could  die  seized  of  them  in  1302  ; and 
he  contended  that  the  sums  stated  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  Steward’s  Accounts  were  too  small  and  insignifi- 
cant to  be  a consideration  for  a toll  thorough,  and  that  it  was 
manifest  from  the  evidence  that  the  Earls  of  Arundel  had 
made  encroachments,  and  usurped  powers,  to  which  they  had 
legally  no  right  whatever,  and  that  it  was  upon  such 
encroachments  and  usurpations  alone  that  their  right  to  the 
Toll  was  founded.  He  then  called 

Mr.  Edmunds,  who  produced  an  office  copy  of  a Grant, 
which  he  found  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  the  Tower.  It  was  dated  12  Edward  I.,  and  was 
from  that  monarch  to  the  burgesses  of  Oswestry,  to  whom 
he  granted  certain  tolls  therein  mentioned  (embracing 
almost  every  article  brought  for  sale  at  the  period)  from 
the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  for  20  years  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  the  town  of  Oswestry  with  walls. 

Mr.  Lewis  Jones  produced  a charter  granted  by  Richard 
II.,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  1399,  to  the  burgesses  of 
Oswestry  (which  was  read  by  Mr.  Bowen)  whereby  he 
granted  them  certain  tolls  therein  mentioned.  An  in- 
quisitio  post  mortem,  taken  on  the  death  of  John  Earl  of 
Arundel,  13  Henry  VI.,  was  then  putin,  and  read  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  which  was  produced  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  not  then  entitled  to  the  tolls,  none 
being  mentioned  therein. 

After  which  Mr.  Peake,  for  the  plaintiff,  replied  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Jervis,  and  cited  a passage  also  from 
Lord  Coke,  which  said,  that  ‘‘by  immemorial  prescription 
tolls  may  be  taken  from  the  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer.” 
As  to  the  grant  of  1284,  that  being  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, he  observed  it  was  probable  the  tolls  therein  men- 
tioned had  nothing  to  do  with  those  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel.  And  as  to  the  Charter  that  was  granted 
21  Richard  II.,  it  was  immediately  after  the  attainder  was 
reversed,  and  his  heirs  restored  in  blood,  and  to  all  the 
family  possessions,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1 Henry  IV. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson  then  took  a review  of  the  whole 
evidence,  and  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  tolls 
collected  were  the  same  as  those  collected  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  whether  they  had  been  collected  from  time 
immemorial ; and.the  jury,  in  a few  minutes,  found  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff. 

[Mr  Jameson,  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  report,  was  an  Oswes- 
try tradesman  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  farmers,  and  col- 
lected money  to  defend  the  Action.  It  was  stated  in  the  Oswes- 
try Herald  for  Dec.  5,  1820  (see  Bye-gones,  Sep.  8,  1880),  that  a 
copy  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  was  left  for  inspection 
in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  and  that  a balance  had  been  paid  into 
the  Savings  Bank,  to  wait  the  direction  of  the  subscribers. — 
Ed.] 


QUERIES. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.— Will  you  or  one  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  say  where  Sir  J oshua  Rey  nolds’ 
picture  of  the  Dilletanti  Society  or  club  is  now  to  be  seen. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Wynnstay  and  the  Wynns  page  18. 

E.M.J. 

Mr.  JOHN  DAVIES’S  QUIETUS.— Jarco,  in 
his  instalment  of  the  Oswestry  Corporation  Records,  (Sept. 
13, 1882), mentions  the  receipt  of  £10  “from  Mr.  John  Davies 
for  his  quietus,”  in  1723.  In  Bye-gones , May  31,  Jarco 
told  about  one  John  Davies,  the  Mayor  in  1715,  who  was 
accused  of  murder,  and  had  to  fly  from  justice,  but  who,  he 
supposed,  came  back  again,  for  there  was  a stone 
found  when  the  church  was  restored,  to  the  memory  of 
“John  Davies,  aldermaD,”  who  died  in  1738.  Is  it 
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possible  that  the  John  Davies  who  paid  the  sum  of  £10  for 
his  “ quietus  ” in  1723  and  the  John  Davies  who  ran  away 
in  1715  were  identical  ? Spot. 


REPLIES. 

RICE  VAUGHAN  (Aug.  23,  1882).— I beg  to  refer 
Querist  to  the  Pedigree  of  Rice  Vaughan  which  appeared 
in  Mont : Coll : vol.  9,  page  426,  and  was  given  to  me  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth.  Harrie  Vaughan  of 
Gelligoch,  in  the  parish  of  Machynlleth  (the  father  of 
Rice),  is  party  to  a Deed  12  Feb  : 6 James  I.  Rice 
Vaughan  is  described  as  heir  of  Gelligoch  in  1654.  Mr. 
Rowley  Morris  has  kindly  given  me,  as  the  present  owner 
of  Gelligoch,  a book  written  by  Rice  Vaughan,  published 
after  his  death  by  “ T.M,”  and  printed  in  London  in  1672. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Job  Charlton,  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  Robert  Milward,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  Serjeant  at  Law, 
and  Kenrick  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  has  the  following  title 
page  : — 

P tactic  a Wallise,  or  the  proceedings  in  the  Great  Sessions  of 
Wales,  containing  the  method  and  practice  of  an  Attorney  there 
from  an  Original  to  the  Execution.  Whereunto  is  added  the  old 
Statute  of  Wales  at  large  and  an  abridgement  of  all  the  Statutes 
uniting  Wales  to  England  : with  tables  of  the  fees  and  the 
matters  therein  contained.  By  Rice  Vaughan  late  of  Grays 
Inne,  Esquire. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  the 
office,  mentioned  by  Querist,  of  Prothonotary  of  Mont- 
gomery, his  native  county. 

Some  interesting  old  letters  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished, I think  in  Arch.  Camb.  or  Mont.  Coll.,  in 
which  Rice  Vaughan’s  name  is  introduced  as  having  been 
candidate  at  an  election  for  the  County  of  Merioneth, 
and  as  having  used  his  efforts  to  induce  Cromwell  to  save 
the  life  of  a Royalist  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  I 
write  this  from  home,  and  am  obliged  for  want  of  access  to 
books  to  depend  on  memory. 

I may  be  allowed  to  add  that  Gelligoch  House,  now 
used  as  the  farm  house,  may  be  seen  from  the  Cambrian 
Railway,  on  the  south  side,  midway  between  Machynlleth 
and  Glandovey  Junction.  It  is  distant  about  300  yards 
from  the  railway,  in  a small,  prettily  wooded  valley,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  turnpike  road.  The  house  ha3  still  the 
appearance  of  having  been  wholly  or  in  part  built  in  or 
long  before  Rice  Vaughan’s  time,  and  of  a residence  suit- 
able for  the  moderate  wants  of  a country  gentleman  of  the 
period.  It  has  also  a more  modern  interest  from  being 
the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Cobden,  or  at  least  the  place  where 
she  spent  part  of  her  early  life,  and  where  her  father  and 
grandfather  long  resided.  When  it  lately  became  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  house,  I was  induced  from  its  associa- 
tions to  preserve  the  walls  and  the  interior  arrangements 
as  far  as  I could  unaltered,  and  to  do  little  more  than  re- 
roof the  building.  D.H. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

THE  POWYS-LAND  CLUB. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Powys-Land  Club 
was  held  at  the  Powys-Land  Museum  on  Monday.  There 
was  a numerous  attendance,  comprising  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Lewis,  rector  of  Llandrinio,  Mr.  Abraham  Howell,  Mr. 
P.  A.  Beck  (treasurer),  Captain  Mytton,  Captain  John 
Jones,  R.N.,  Messrs.  W.  Fisher,  S.  Powell,  C.  Howell, 
Charles  Jones,  W.  Withy,  T.  Withy,  Charles  Howell, 
T.  Rutter,  James  Williams,  Field,  junr.,  Edward 
Jones  (town  clerk),  W.  T.  Parker,  Morris  P.  W.  Jones, 


Nevett,  and  Morris  C.  Jones,  &c.  There  were  numerous 
ladies  present,  amongst  whom  were — Mrs.  Harrison  (of 
Caerhowell),  Mrs.  Lovell,  Mrs.  Curling,  Miss  Harrison, 
Miss  Mytton,  Miss  Davidson,  Miss  Rawnson,  Mrs. 
Morris  P.  Jones,  Miss  Morris  Jones,  &c. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morris  C.  Jones,  that  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Lewis  (a  member 
of  the  Council)  do  take  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Earl  of  Powis 
regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  attend,  as  he  was  unex- 
pectedly obliged  to  go  up  to  London  on  Monday.  Also 
similar  communications  excusing  their  attendance  were 
received  from  the  Revs.  J.  E.  Hill,  Aug.  Field,  R.  J. 
Roberts,  Griffith  Edwards,  Canon  Thomas,  and  John 
Lewis ; and  Messrs.  Richard  Williams  and  Morgan 
Owen. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Lord  Powis,  called  upon  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  to  read  the  reports.  The  Committee’s  annual 
report  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Powys-Land  Club , held  on  the  2nd  October,  1882. 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  have  the 
pleasure  of  reporting  the  continued  well-doing  of  the  Club. 

There  have  been  four  deaths  during  the  last  year,  viz.,  Mrs 
Pugh  Johnson  of  Llanerchydol,  the  Rev.  Joseph  McIntosh,  Rev. 
Canon  David  Williams,  and  Mr  Lewis  R.  Price. 

Four  names  have  been  removed  from  the  roll  of  members 
owing  to  the  non-payment  of  subscriptions  for  three  years.  Five 
have  resigned.  Six  new  members  have  joined  the  Club. 

The  finances  are  in  a satisfactory  condition.  All  liabilities 
have  been  paid,  and  there  remains  a balance  of  £136  10s.  4d.  in 
hand.  It  is  proposed  to  transfer  £100  of  that  balance  to  the 
building  ancl  repair  account  at  Lloyd’s  Banking  Company,  to  the 
credit  of  which  there  will  also  shortly  be  added  the  promised 
donation  ot  £100  from  Mr  Joseph  Evans.  There  will  then  be 
£231  1 Is.  lOd.  to  the  credit  of  that  account,  which  will  enable 
the  committee  to  effect  some  improvements  in  the  Museum  and 
Library  when  thought  necessary. 

The  triennial  period  has  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  recommend  the  re- 
election  of  the  present  officers. 

Through  accidental  circumstances— loss  of  health  and  other 
engagements— the  literary  contributions  to  the  Montgomeryshire 
Collections  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  in  previous  years, 
but  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  more  encouraging,  and  it  is 
hoped  a successful  effort  will  be  made  for  future  work. 

The  British  Museum  has  been  making  grants  of  duplicate 
objects  to  provincial  museums.  The  Committee,  feeling  that 
museums  in  small  places  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  that 
grants  are  preferentially  made  to  museums  in  large  towns,  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  pressing  the  claims 
of  this  hitherto  unassisted  Museum  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
tribution, and  their  efforts  have  met  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  Library  has  received,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Rendel,  M.P.,  a donation  from  the  British  Museum 
of  20  volumes  of  books  of  a valuable  character,  which,  it  is 
trusted,  is  only  an  earnest  of  further  donations  of  a like  kind. 

Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P.,  has  also  presented  a considerable 
number  of  Parliamentary  Blue  Books.  These  and  other  addi- 
tions have  increased  the  Library  to  about  700  volumes,  and  have 
involved  the  necessity  of  providing  another  large  bookcase, 
which  affords  vacant  shelf-room  for  200  or  300  more  volumes, 
which  the  Committee  hope  will  soon  oe  filled. 

The  collection  of  local  portraits  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  resuscitation  of  the  Art  Classes  under 
the  same  master  (Mr.  Cortissos)  as  before,  and  that  they  have 
granted  the  Art  Classes  the  use  of  the  Reading-room. 

The  Chairman  in  moviDg  that  the  report  now  read  be 
adopted  and  confirmed  and  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  members,  said  he  had  been  quite  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  occupy  that  position,  and  was  not  at  all,  therefore, 
prepared  with  a speech.  He  afterwards  alluded  to  the 
valuable  gifts  of  books  and  of  photo-lithographic  facsimiles 
of  ancient  charters  which  had  been  lately  made  to  the 
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Museum  and  Library  by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  copies  of  charters  he  said  would  be  found 
very  useful  indeed  to  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  might  wish  to  pursue  studies  of  that  kind.  A number 
of  Blue  Books  had  also  been  presented  by  Mr.  David 
Davies,  M.P.  Blue  Books  were  not  usually  considered 
very  amusing  reading.  He  himself  had  had  at  various 
times  to  read  them  up  for  certain  purposes,  and  he  could 
not  call  them  particularly  entertaining ; they  might,  how- 
ever, be  useful  to  persons  who  wished  to  acquire  informa- 
tion upon  special  subjects.  In  connection  with  archaeolo- 
gical research  the  reverend  gentleman  then  alluded  to  the 
late  Egyptian  campaign.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  number- 
less researches  and  discoveries  which  had  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century, when  Napoleon  took  French 
savants  with  him  to  Egypt,  recent  events  there  would  have 
been  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  antiquaries. 
As  it  was,  he  thought  all  who  were  interested  in  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  race  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  for  moving  so  rapidly  upon  Cairo,  and  thus  pre- 
serving antiquities  of  priceless  value,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  through  the  fanaticism  of  Arabi 
Pasha  and  his  followers. 

Mr.  Howell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Capt.  John  Jones  proposed,  and  Mr.  Elijah  Pryce 
seconded,  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  be  re-elected. 

The  motion  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Samuel  Powell,  in  a highly  eulogistic  speech, 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  in  doing  so 
referred  to  his  services  in  the  cause  of  archaeology,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  antiquaries  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones  (Town  Clerk)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  hp  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  thirty-five  years, 
and  had  always  taken  a great  interest  in  its  affairs, 
especially  in  reference  to  archaeology ; but  he  must  strongly 
disclaim  any  right  to  be  called  one  of  the  first  archaeolo- 
gists of  Montgomeryshire,  or  even  second  or  third,  in  the 
presence  of  so  distinguished  an  antiquary,  and  one  who  had 
rendered  such  signal  service  to  local  archaeology  by  the 
formation  of  that  Museum  and  by  his  labours  on  behalf  of 
the  Powys-land  Club,  as  Mr.  Morris  Charles  Jones. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Howell,  and 
cordially  adopted. 

The  Secretary  briefly  replied,  and  mentioned,  with 
reference  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
which  had  naturally  caused  some  disappointment,  that 
the  club  had  held  fourteen  annual  meetiDgs  previous  to  that 
meeting,  and  at  eleven  of  them  his  lordship  had  presided. 
By  this  public  and  constant  support  he  had  done  the  club 
essential  service,  for  which  they  were  deeply  grateful. 
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NOTES. 

EX-MAYORS  OF  OSWESTRY.— In  the  issue  of 
Bye-gones  for  Feb.  12,  1873,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
then  living  seventeen  ex-Mayors  of  Oswestry ; and  that 
in  1869  there  were  sixteen  living,  of  whom  two  (Aldermen 
Lloyd  and  Phillips)  were  dead.  Of  the  seventeen  living 
in  1873  the  following  are  dead  Aldermen  Hill,  J.  T. 
Jones,  and  E.  Wynne  Thomas ; Councillors  (or  rather 
ex-Councillors— for  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Cor- 
poration then)  T.  Edwards  and  G.  Harvey  Williams. 


There  are  now  living  Aldermen  Longueville,  T.  Minshall, 
G.  Owen,  J.  Salter,  Savin,  Saunders;  Councillors  Shaw, 
J.  Thomas,  J.  Morris,  Bayley,  J.  Jones,  C.  W.  Owen,  T. 
P.  Parry,  and  Spaull ; also  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Hayward, 
not  now  residents  of  Oswestry.  Mr.  Thomas  Minshall 
has  outlived  most  of  those  who  served  with  him  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  Council ; and  he  was  Mayor  in 
1851.  We  have  recently  honoure  l him  in  his  old  age  by 
re-election  ; and  his  brother-magistrates  relieved  him  of 
much  of  his  duty.  We  have  yet  another  member  of  the 
Corporation  to  honour  in  the  same  way — or  rather  in  a 
more  thorough  manner.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Longueville, 
who  was  Mayor  in  1832,  under  the  Charter  of  Charles  II. 
His  re-election  in  his  jubilee  year  (with  a deputy  mayor  to 
relieve  him  of  the  duties  of  office)  would  be  a popular  and 
graceful  act.  Vox  Populi. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Alderman  Saunders.— Ed.] 


QUERIES. 

SYLVESTER  SALISBURY.  — The  following 
curious  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  this  country  from 
America  with  the  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  family  to 
which  the  writer  belonged,  whose  personal  history  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  letter  itself.  It  is  addressed  to 
“ Hugh  Salisbury  of  Portsmouth,  England.” 

Oct.  ye  18th,  1678,  Forte  Albany. 

Deare  Cousen,— I make  bould  to  trouble  you  with  these  few 
lines  consarning  a case  of  bearers,  marked  as  you  may  see  in  ye 
margent,  and  which  hath  been  here  collected  upon  charity  for 
some  people  yt  was  taken  by  ye  Turks  in  a small  pinke  belong- 
ing to  this  place  called  by  ye  name  of  ye  Susanna  of  New  York. 
They  was  taken  ye  laste  year  in  October  1677.  This  case  men- 
tioned above  is  in  parte  towards  their  Redemption.  Therefore 
the  Churchwardens  and  Ministers  of  this  place  haith  Desired  me 
to  writte  to  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  assist  Capt.  Marten 
who  is  commander  and  master  of  the  good  shippe  ye  Blossom, 
and  soe  ye  charges  of  the  same  case  of  bearers  beirg  charity  to 
be  as  Littell  as  possible  may. 

Sr  I am  much  ashamed  to  write  to  you  consarning  myself  by 
Reason  I have  soe  much  neglected  in  not  writing  toe  you.  Ye 
Laste  Let’r  yt  I writt  to  you  was  by  the  ship  called  ye  good  Faime 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fryer  being  master  of  her. 

I feare  you  may  forgett  me.  I went  over  with  Col.  Nicolls  out 
of  England  in  1664,  but  in  Col.  Lovlase  time  was  taken  prissener 
by  the  Dutch  at  Forte  Albany  where  I was  then  commander,  soe 
carried  away  into  Spayne,  and  at  my  retorne,  his  Ryall  Hynesse 
haith  Restored  me  to  my  same  place  againe. 

So  hopeing  you  will  be  pleased  to  Doe  this  of  Charity  in  helping 
what  you  can,  you  ever  oblitige  him,  yt  will  be  Redy  to  sarve 
you  here  in  what  he  may,  and  Remayn  your  namesake,  and  if 
you  please  your  very  Loveing  Couzen  and  sarvent 

Sylvester  Salisbury. 

The  casse  is  marked  per  Margent  as  you  may  see,  and  I hope 
Capt.  Martin  will  drinke  a glass  of  Wine  with  you  for  my  sake 
as  he  haith  promissed  me. 

Tally 

It  is  added  that  Sylvester  Salisbury  died  after  the  26th  Aug. 
1679,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  before  the  24th  March,  1680, 
which  is  that  of  the  confirmation  of  his  widow  (whom  he 
married  in  America)  as  executrix,  leaving  a family,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  then  nine  years  old.  His  arms  are 
identified  with  those  of  Lleweni  by  a plate  which  he  took 
with  him  to  America  “carved  on  English  oak,  and  en- 
graved on  silver  ware.”  He  had  also  a full-length  oil- 
painting,  supposed  by  Holbein,  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
said  to  have  come  into  the  family  by  marriage;  and  two 
swords,  one  marked  SAC.  H.GVM.  and  bearing  the  date 
of  1544,  the  other  of  1616,  being  “a  family  sword  richly 
mounted  with  silver  engraved  with  the  family  arms,  which 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,”  H.  W.L. 
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REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCHYARD  (Sept.  27,  1882.)— 
The  gravestone  referred  tc  by  Bonwm  as  having  a Welsh 
Englyn  on  it,  contains  records  of  the  deaths  of  Elizabeth 
wife  of  George  Williams  of  Trefonnen,  in  1793,  and  of 
George  Williams  in  1795.  Those  incorporated  in  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton’s  list  of  flat  stones  inside  the  Church 
were  of  a much  earlier  date.  Jarco. 

WHY  SHAVE?  (Sep.  13,  1882).— I know  some- 
thing of  the  pamphlet  under  this  name,  for  I wrote  it ! 
It  was  printed,  I think,  in  1857.  I had  let  my  own 
beard  grow  some  time  before,  and  wanted  to  persuade  my 
neighbours  to  do  the  same.  At  that  time  beards  were  a 
novelty;  indeed  I don’t  think  there  was  another  to  be 
seen  in  Oswestry.  The  little  book  was  first  printed  for 
private  circulation ; but,  the  demand  proving  great,  an 
edition  was  published  for  sale.  Jarco. 

OLD  FOLKS,  (Oct.  5,  1881).— Mr.  D.  Paith  Jones, 
writing  to  the  Aberystwyth  Observer  on  Aug.  1,  mentions  a 
Margaret  Morris  of  Taliesin  who  says  she  can  remember 
incidents  that  occurred  a century  ago  ; and  from  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Jones’s  letter  it  is  evident  he  believes  it ! The  old 
dame  professes  to  be  106  years  old,  and  to  recall  an 
event  that  happened  when  she  was  three  years  old  ! 
Perhaps,  as  her  memory  is  so  good,  shemaybe  able  to  say 
where  she  was  baptized,  so  that  Mr.  Jones  may  be  able 
to  have  a look  at  the  Register.  He  would  in  that 
case,  if  he  found  the  record,  be  able  to  boast  that  he  has 
discovered  the  oldest  person  who  has  lived  in  modern 
times ! Dubious. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  about  5 p.m.,  a mirage  was  ob- 
served in  the  sky  over  Carnedd  hill.  The  steeple  and  vane 
of  the  Caersws  Church,  and  other  buildings,  were  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Laxton  of  Nant- 
wich.  Mr.  Laxton  was  in  the  police  force  during  the 
Chartist  riots,  and  was  wounded  in  one  of  them  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1839.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Nantwich  police  division,  and  remained  in  the 
force  till  1874.  He  wa3  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  old 
coins,  and  possessed  a number  of  old  and  rare  books,  and 
an  interesting  collection  of  autographs. 

The  Boy's  Own  Paper  this  month  gives  us  a lesson  in 
Welsh,  his  text  being  the  stock  specimen  of  a Welsn  name, 
viz.,  the  “Llaufair  P.G.,”  in  Anglesey.  The  Tmesis  quoted 
for  the  following  wonderful  bit  of  information  : — “ It  con- 
sists, as  will  be  surmised,  of  a conglomeration  of  names  of 
different  places.  Thus  Llanfairpwllgwyngyll  is  a parish  in 
Anglesey  ; goger  part  of  Gogerddan,  a seat  in  Cardigan- 
shire, one  of  the  disturbed  counties  ; bwll,  part  of  the  first 
name  reappearing  ; tyssiliogogo,  a parish  in  Cardiganshire, 
with  the  prefix  ‘llan’  omitted.  A subsequent  improver 
has  added  the  suffix  ‘ goch  ’ to  what  appeared  in  the 
original.” 

Sudden  Death  of  the  Rector  of  Marchwiel.— We 
regret  to  record  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rector  of  March- 
wiel. On  Sunday  morning,  about  eight  o’clock,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Boscawen  left  the  Rectory  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  early  service  at  Marchwiel  Church,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  found  dead  in  a field,  through  which  there 
was  a footpath  leading  from  the  Rectory  to  the  Church. 
On  Monday  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Marchwiel,  when  a verdict  of  died  from  natural  causes 


was  returned.  Deceased  was  57  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
rector  of  Marchwiel  15  years,  having  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Donne,  who  was  at  one  time  master  of  Oswestry 
Grammar  School.  Mr.  Boscawen,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  ordained  priest  in  1848,  occupied  the  office  of 
rural  dean  until  the  recent  division  of  the  deanery,  when 
he  resigned,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  clergymen  of 
the  diocese.  He  occasionally  appeared  as  a lecturer  on 
general  subjects,  and  in  this  capacity  was  ready  to  give 
his  assistance  to  the  literary  institutions  of  the  district. 
His  son,  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  is  a well  known  writer 
on  Palestine.  The  living  of  Marchwiel  is  put  down  as 
worth  £664,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

George  IV.  and  the  Violoncello.— When  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  in  his  youth,  he  not 
unfrequently  performed  as  an  amateur.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a private  concert  at  the  residence,  in  St.  James’s- 
square,  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne  (great  grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet),  he  spoke  so  highly  of  the  violoncello  on 
which  he  played  that  Sir  Watkin,  whose  instrument  it 
was,  begged  his  Royal  Highness  to  accept  it.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  valued  at  two  hundred  guineas  by  Crosdil 
and  other  competent  judges.  Crosdil,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  violoncellists,  was  chamber  musician  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  teacher  of  the  violoncello  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. — Leisure  Hour. 

LLANRHAIADR-YN-MOCHNANT  CHURCH. 

This  church,  after  having  been  closed  for  nearly  four 
years  for  restoration,  was  re-opened  yesterday  (Tuesday) 
by  the  first  of  an  octave  of  services.  Canon  Thomas,  in 
his  “History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,”  tells  us  that 
the  church  is  dedicated  to  “St.  Dogfan,  and  consists  of 
one  loDg  nave,  with  gallery,  tower,  and  principal  entrance 
at  the  west  end  through  the  tower,  two  chancel  aisles  of 
three  bays,  that  on  the  south  nearly  coeval  with  the  nave, 
but  that  on  the  north  perhaps  earlier.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  is  panelled  in  oak,  with  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tions, and  the  wall  plate  ornamented  with  the  billet  and 
quatrefoils.”  In  the  restoration  this  ceiling  has  been 
cleaned  and  not  in  any  way  altered.  The  caps  of  the 
chancel  columns  have  been  renewed,  but  the  original 
mouldings  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  east  window 
of  the  chancel  has  been  entirely  renewed  in  a style  as 
near  like  the  original  as  could  be  ascertained  from  pieces 
of  stonework  that  were  patched  together  in  the  one  re- 
moved. The  west  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the 
opening  into  the  tower  has  been  filled  with  a woodwork 
screen  partly  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in  geometric 
patterns.  The  south  aisle  has  been  receiled  with  boarding 
formed  into  panels,  with  moulded  ribs.  The  east  window 
and  three  windows  on  the  south  side  are  renewed,  as  also 
the  nave  windows  and  those  in  the  north  aisle,  which  are 
exact  copies  of  the  old  east  window  in  the  latter  aisle. 
The  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  re- roofed,  the  south  aisle 
reslated,  and  the  timbers  strengthened  and  renewed  where 
necessary.  New  gable  copings  and  crosses  replace  the 
old  barge  boards.  A new  porch  has  been  built  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  old  stable  and  hearse  house  demolished. 
The  south  and  other  walls  which  were  defective  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  all  repointed.  The  whole  floor  of 
the  church  has  been  renewed,  the  aisles  and  chancel  with 
tiles  from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon.  The 
vestry  has  been  completely  restored,  and  a heating  appa- 
ratus fixed  in  a vault  underneath.  The  early  part  of  the 
restoration  was  carried  out  by  the  late  Vicar,  who  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  work.  The  font  bears  the  date  1663,  the 
bells  1741,  the  altar  table  1749,  the  chalice  1693,  and  the 
paten  1761.  A carious  stone  coffin  lid  of  an  early  date 
was  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
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OSWALD’S  WELL.— The  original  prospectus  of  this  serial,  a 
copy  of  which  Alpha  has  sent  us,  was  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sabine,  sen.  The  magazine  lasted  from  Oct.  1847,  to  Dec. 
1848,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  Oswestry  Advertizer. 


NOTES. 

THE  BELAN  WATER,  WYNNSTAY.— The 
following  is  a copy  of  an  extract  from  (probably)  a 
Chester  newspaper  published  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  and 
relates  to  the  formation  of  a sheet  of  water  in  the  Bath 
Grounds  of  Wynnstay  Park,  Rhuabon  : — 

We  have  received  the  following  account  of  the  feast  given  by 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  on  completing  the  Dam  at  Wynn- 
stay :— 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  having  had  in  contemplation,  for 
some  time,  the  execution  of  a scheme  proposed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brown,  of  forming  a beautiful  piece  of  water,  by  constructing  a 
dam  below  the  bath  in  his  park,  determined  to  execute  it  in  the 
course  of  this  summer  ; accordingly  he  began  it  on  the  first  of 
June,  but  finding  all  the  teams  and  labourers  he  could  hire  un- 
equal to  the  task,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  cheerfully  sent  to  his  aid 
their  teams,  carts,  and  colliers,  by  which  means  this  immense 
work  was  completed  by  the  17th  instant,  when  each  individual 
concerned,  receiving  a ticket  of  invitation,  repaired  to  Wynnstay, 
and  being  properly  marshalled  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  in  pairs, 
formed  the  following  procession  to  the  Dam  Head. 

PROCESSION. 

Hugh  Sands,  the  game-keeper,  with  a long  staff. 

A pair  of  bagpipes. 

Six  tall  men,  with  mattocks,  by  way  of  pioneers. 

Six  short  men,  with  their  clay  maul. 

80  colliers,  armed  with  spades  and  pickaxes,  with  a flag  in  their 
centre. 

A waggon  drawn  by  six  oxen,  in  which  was  a large  piece  of  roast 
beef,  with  the  following  motto  : 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  LABOUR. 

100  carters,  with  their  cart  whips,  and  a flag  in  their  centre. 

A waggon  drawn  by  four  horses,  wherein  was  a hogshead  of  beer, 
with  this  motto  : 

TO  MOISTEN  THE  CLAY. 

200  labourers,  armed  with  their  mattocks  and  spades,  with  a 
flag  in  their  centre. 

20  artificers,  armed  with  their  tools,  ensigns  of  their  arts. 

[All  the  foregoing  had  black  printed  tickets  hanging  at  their 
breasts.'] 

Mr.  Midgley,  with  his  levelling  staff. 

150  gentlemen  and  farmers,  with  red  tickets,  with  a flag  in  their 
centre. 

A band  of  musick. 

The  spirit  level,  carried  by  a tall  man. 

Mr.  Evans  on  horseback. 

Sir  Watkin  and  Lady  Williams  Wynn,  with  their  eldest  daugh- 
ter, in  a phaeton,  drawn  by  six  ponies. 

Master  Williams  Wynn  and  Master  Charles,  on  horseback. 
Several  Carriages. 

The  servants  and  waiters  brought  up  the  rear. 

S.  Sidebotham,  on  horseback,  who  conducted  the  whole. 

The  company  having  formed  a circle  round  the  Penstock,  the 
new  lake  received  from  Master  Williams  Wynn,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  a vast  concourse  of  people,  the  name 
of  the 

BEL  AN-WATER. 

The  procession  then  returned  to  the  great  avenue,  where 
tables  where  laid,  and  most  plentifully  furnished.  Dinner  being 
over,  many  public  and  local  toasts  were  drank  ; and  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  guests  amounted  to  600,  exclusive  of 
double  that  number  of  spectators,  the  day  concluded  without 
one  accident  or  act  of  irregularity  to  disturb  its  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Sidebotham,  who  marshalled  the  procession,  was 
one  of  the  household,  and  was  one  of  the  performers  in 
the  Wynnstay  Theatricals,  and  the  business  manager. 

Landwok. 


QUERIES. 

TWO  OF  A NAME. — I once  heard  it  said  that 
the  Welsh  have  a prejudice  against  naming  a child  the 
same  as  another  of  the  family  who  may  have  died,  as  it 
it  supposed  to  be  unlucky.  Is  there  any  foundation  for 
the  superstition  ? Bonwm. 

EPSOM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  The  Boys  Own 
Paper  recently  published  an  illuminated  sheet  of  “ Arms 
of  the  Great  Schools  of  England.”  Amongst  the  rest 
was  that  of  Epsom,  and  the  motto  was  “ Dyfalad.”  Who 
was  the  founder  ? Was  he  a Welshman  ? And  what  does 
“ Dyfalad  ” mean  ? Nemo. 

DE  QUINCEY. — Mr.  Masson  in  his  book  on  De 
Quincey,  page  30,  says,  “In  November,  1802,  he  borrowed 
twelve  guineas  from  two  lawyer  friends  in  Oswestry.” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  they  were  and  where 
they  lived?  C.E.P. 

[The  first  query  ever  put  in  Bye-gones  (Oct.  4,  1871)  was  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  young  lawyer  in  Oswestry 
mentioned  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater , as  visited  by 
the  author,  and  a reply  appeared  the  following  week  stating 
that  it  was  Mr  Edmunds.  He  was  Mayor  in  1811,  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  Coroner.  No 
reference  was  made  to  a second  lawyer  in  the  Confessions  we 
believe.— Ed.] 

KEEPING  A CHURCH  ALE.— -A  record  of  some 
Star  Chamber  proceedings,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  appeared  in  Bye-gones , in  which  a complaint  was 
preferred  of  “ riotous  conduct  in  illegally  establishing  and 
keeping  a Church  Ale  at  Ellesmere,  Salop.”  What  was 
a Church  Ale  ? Novice. 


REPLIES. 

LLANYMYNECH  BRIDGE  (Apr.  26,  1882).— 
Your  correspondent  Tell  is  wrong  in  saying  that  a fatal 
accident  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
bridge,  which  event  took  place  in  1828.  The  accident  he 
refers  to  was  when  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid,  on  Ascension  Day  1843  or  1844.  It  was  on  the 
Bridge  the  accident  took  place.  There  was  a thunder- 
storm, and  the  lightning  frightened  a horse,  and  Miss 
Tannatt  of  Rhysnant  was  killed.  R.E. 

OSWESTRY  SCHOOL. — Arms  of  the  Founder. 
(Aug.  23,  1882). — The  Chevalier  Lloyd  in  his  paper  on 
Dudleston,  in  Arch  : Cambr  : for  1873,  4th  series,  vol.  iv., 
page  255,  gives  as  the  coat  of  David  Holbech,  descended 
from  Heilyn  of  Pentre  Heilyn,  grandson  of  Iddon,  gu.  a 
chevron  engrailed  inter  three  boars’  heads  couped  arg.  ; 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Golden  Grove  Book,  except 
that  the  chevron  is  engrailed, and  the  boars’  heads,  which  are 
there  or  instead  of  arg.  I infer  from  this  that  D H.  adopted 
the  tincture  or  instead  of  arg.  as  a difference.  It 
may  be  thought  perhaps  that  the  “Golden  Grove  Book,” 
being  a collection  chiefly  of  South  Wales  Pedigrees,  may 
not  be  so  good  an  authority  for  North  Wales.  But  as 
to  this  it  may  be  remarked  1st  that,  as  the  writer  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pedigree, he  was  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken ; and  2ndly,  that  as  he  specially  notes  this 
difference  against  D.H’s.  name,  he  would  probably  have 
done  so  from  his  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  his 
desire  to  preserve  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  statement  is  partly 
confirmed  in  Pennant’s  Pedigrees  (Add.  MSS.,  9,864), 
which  says  that  D.H’s.  coat  was  “ gu,”  though  unfor- 
tunately it  is  silent  as  to  the  colour  of  the  boars’  heads. 
The  coat  mentioned  by  the  Chevalier  Lloyd  at  Llanrwst 
(see  Bye-gones , Aug.  23)  “ arg.  a chevron  engrailed  inter 
three  bears’  heads  couped  gu.”  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Iddon  ap  Rhys  Sais— the  engrailing  only  excepted 
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— the  common  ancestor  of  the  numerous  families,  who 
bore  a similar  coat,  but  variously  differenced.  I cannot 
find  who  was  the  first  to  engrail  the  chevron,  unless  it  was 
Heilyn  of  Pentre  Heilyn,  in  which  case  it  would  seem 
that  D.H.  would  naturally  follow  his  own  line  of  ancestry. 
The  Chevalier  Lloyd  is  probably  right  in  saying  the 
Heilyns  did.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan  that  Harl.  MS.  2.289 
gives  the  coat  of  D.H.  with  yet  another  difference,  thus  : 
— “David  Holbais  of  Dudlyst  in  Shropshire,  Gules  a 
chevron  engrailed  inwards  (qu.  invected  ?)  between  3 
boars’  heads  couped  argent.”  And  he  adds,  “ These  arms 
were  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Welsh  History  transcribed 
by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset.”  With  so  great  a disagree- 
ment of  authorities,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  hoio  David 
Holbech  differentiated  his  paternal  coat  (that  he  did 
differentiate  it  all  are  agreed)  without  further  and  more 
positive  information.  This  may  perhaps  be  gained  from 
the  archives  of  the  families  who  inter- married  with  his, 
with  whom  his  line  terminated,  and  who  had  the  right  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  the  heiresses  respectively  married  by 
their  representatives.  According  to  Add.  MSS., 
9,865,  p,  34,  b.,  David  Holbech  had  a dau.,  Gwensi, 
who  married  Robert  Salter,  ab  Richard  Salter, 
ab  William  Salter,  by  his  wife,  dau.  of  Morris 
ab  Evan  Gethin  ab  Madoc  Kyffin.  Robert  Salter 
had  a son  Thomas,  whose  son  Richard  Salter  mar- 
ried Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas  Scriven  of  Frodsley. 
Richard  had  a son,  Thomas,  of  ye  King’s  Privy  Chamber, 
who  married  Margaret,  dau,  of  John  Edwards  of  Chirk. 
Thomas  had  two  daus.  Katharine,  and  Marion,  coheiresses, 
who  married,  the  first,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  of  Hanmer, 
the  second  John  Scriven  of  Frodsley.  The  arms  of  David 
Holbech  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  found  quartered  by 
one  or  other  of  these  families.  H.  W.L, 

[The  only  doubt  remaining  is  as  to  the  tincture  of  the  charges, 
and  whether  the  chevron  is  engrailed  or  invected.  This  will  seem 
a small  matter  to  our  readers,  but  as  we  have  reason  to  hope 
the  Governors  of  the  School  will  adopt  the  arms  of  the  Founder, 
it  is  well  to  secure  accuracy.— Ed.] 

THE  TUNE  “OSWESTRY”  (Sep.  27,  1882).— 
The  tune  in  question  used  to  be  sung  at  the  Old  Chapel, 
Oswestry,  when  I was  a boy,  and  I believe  appeared  in 
Rippon’s  Tune  Book.  I always  understood  that  it  was 
the  composition  of  one  Stanley,  who  had  lived  in  the  town, 
and  afterwards  at  Birmingham.  The  query  revives  a re- 
markable circumstance.  In  1850  Mr.  William  Whitridge 
Roberts,  the  editor  of  Osivald's  Well  magazine,  and  the 
originator  of  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  newspaper,  left  this 
country  for  Australia.  After  a protracted  passage  he 
reached  Adelaide  port  on  a Sunday,  and  at  once  made  for 
the  city,  enquiring  the  way  to  the  Independent  Chapel 
(the  minister  of  which  he  knew  something  about).  When 
he  approached  the  building,  evening  service  had  begun, 
and  the  congregation  were  in  the  act  of  singing  ; and  the 
tune  was — “ Oswestry  !”  Jarco. 

I have  in  my  possession  an  old  book  of  tunes  pub- 
lished in  1844,  by  J.  Gall  and  Son,  and  edited  by  Alexander 
Hume,  Edinburgh,  with  the  tune  Oswestry  in  it,  the  com- 
poser’s name  being  “ Stanley.”  In  the  list  of  composers’ 
names,  I find  “John  Stanley,  Mus.  Bac.,  London,  Org. 
of  the  Temple  Church,  blind,  born  1713,  died  1786.”  Also 
*'  Samuel  Stanley,  Birmingham,  leader  of  the  Choir  at 
Carr’s  Lane  Chapel,  born  1767,  died  1822.”  As  there 
are  several  tunes  in  the  book  with  “ S.  Stanley,”  over  the 
top — and  others — “Stanley”  (Oswestry  being  one).  I 
presume  that  the  author  of  that  tune  was  the  blind  man. 

Alpha, 


THE  OUSELEYS  (Aug.  9,  16,  1882).— In  addi- 
tion  to  the  work  “ Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  the 
East,  and  more  particularly  in  Persia,”  mentioned  by 
“ A.B.”  as  being  published  in  1819,  I have  in  my  library 
a work  entitled  “ Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets, 
with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Remarks  by  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,”  published  in  1846, 
about  two  years  after  his  death,  at  his  mansion,  Hall 
Barn,  Beaconsfield,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  poet 
Waller.  To  this  work  is  prefixed  a memoir  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. , sometime  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Persia, 
by  the  Rev.  Jame3  Reynolds,  M.R.A.S.,  perpetual  curate 
of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Ilford,  Essex,  and  secretary  to 
the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
An  interesting  autograph  letter  is  inserted  in  this  volume 
from  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to  William  Morley,  Esq. 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley  was  related  to  the  Morleys  by 
the  marriage  of  William  Ouseley  of  Dunmore 
Castle,  County  Galway,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Morley. 
The  Ouseleys  are  an  ancient  Shropshire  family. 
One  of  the  family  was  once  Town  Clerk  of  Bridgnorth.  A 
former  residence  of  the  Ouseleys  may  still  be  seen  at 
Allscote.  in  the  parish  of  Worfield,  near  Bridgnorth.  Two 
excellent  photographs  of  this  old  house,  and  a photograph 
of  one  of  its  mullioned  windows,  illustrate  “ A short 
memoir  of  the  late  eminent  Shropshire  genealogist  and 
antiquary  William  Hardwick,  Esq.,”  who  was  born 
there  in  1772.  A few  copies  of  this  memoir,  written  by 
myself,  which  contains  a reference  to  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Ouseley  family,  may  still  be  obtained  at  R.  H.  Evans’s, 
bookseller,  Bridgnorth.  A tablet  to  one  of  the  Ouseley 
family  on  the  south  wall  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church,  Bridg- 
north, was  removed  during  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
some  years  since,  and  never  replaced. 

Hubert  Smith. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  parish  church  of  Wellington  was  re-opened  on  Wed- 
nesday after  having  undergone  a i process  of  repair, 
decoration,  ventilation,  and  lighting  with  Shode’s  sun- 
burners. 

A memorial  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  has 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  at  Menai  Bridge,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Sandys  and  Mr.  Sandys  of 
Craig-yr-halen. 

The  Leasowes,  the  once-famous  home  of  the  poet  Shen- 
stone,  near  Hales  Owen,  is  vacant.  All  the  famous  wits, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  letters  of  the  last  century  have 
been  entertained  there,  and  it  was  there  that  Shenstone 
died  in  1763. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  on  Monday  laid  the 
memorial-stone  of  a new  school  for  the  parish  of  St.  John’s, 
Chester.  His  Grace  has  not  only  given  the  site,  but  has 
undertaken  the  entire  cost  of  providing  the  school,  which 
is  estimated  at  £6,500. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  new  number  of  Y 
Cymmrodor  (part  1,  Vol.  5,)  is  devoted  to  Professor  Rhys’s 
very  interesting  chapter  on  “ Welsh  Fairy  Tales.”  These 
are  chiefly  Lake  Legends,  and  refer  to  Carnarvonshire 
and  Merioneth.  There  is,  of  course,  much  sameness  in 
them,  and  more  than  a suspicion — as  the  writer  hints — 
that  some  are  not  the  genuine  old  legends,  pure  and 
simple, but  mixed  up,  or  added  to, for  effect ; much  the  same 
as  we  know  Councillor  Dovaston,  of  facetious  memory, 
mixed  up  and  added  to  the  old  legend  of  Llynclys.  We  hope, 
another  week,  to  give  some  of  the  stories  Professor  Rhys 
relates  so  well,  in  our  “ Facts  and  Fancies”  column.  In 
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referring  to  one  of  the  most  prolific  story-tellers  in  this  line, 
“Glasynys,”  Mr.  Rhys  hopes  the  editor  of  Y Cymmrodor 
will  be  able  to  procure  for  publication  a memoir  of  him. 
Mr.  Ceiriog  Hughes,  in  a note  published  in  the  same  num- 
ber, on  “ Eisteddfod  Prizes,”  suggests  that  one  should  be 
offered  for  a supplement  to  Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen. 
This  is  a capital  suggestion,  but  if  Y Cymmrodor  is  to  give 
a life  of  Mr.  Owen  Wyn  Jones,  “ Glasynys,”  why  not  go 
in  for  the  good  work  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes?  . We 
know  of  more  than  one  writer  who  is  quietly  adding  to 
the  late  Canon  Williams’s  book,  and  if  the  editor  of 
Y Cymmrodor  announced  his  intention  of  devoting,  say, 
fifty  pages  of  each  part  to  biographies,  he  would  find 
willing  helpers,  and  would  not  keep  his  subscribers  so 
long  waiting  for  their  parts  ! The  type  in  which  these 
were  set  up  might  be  uniform  with  that  of  Eminent  Welsh' 
men,  and  separately  paged  from  the  rest  of  the  Magazine, 
so  as  to  form  a complete  volume  in  itself.  Further  refer- 
ence to  the  part  before  us  we  must  leave  till  another  week, 
when  we  hope  to  quote  some  old  Welsh  riddles  supplied  by 
an  esteemed  Bye-gones  contributor,  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd. 

The  Powys-land  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a 15th  volume  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  part  just  issued  is  largely  made  up 
of  Mr.  Morris  Jones’s  interesting  account  of  Welshpool, 
and  there  are  three  pictures  illustrating  this,  and  a kin- 
dred paper  on  Powis  Castle,  that  call  for  more  than  a 
mere  record.  First  and  foremost  is  an  exceeding^  well- 
executed  tinted  lithograph  of  the  altar  tomb  and  effigy  of 
Ed w.  Herbert,  earl  of  Powis;  and  next  a couple  of  en- 
gravings of  the  Church  and  Castle,  presented  by  Mr.  D. 
P.  Owen.  These  are  coloured,  and  very  well  coloured  too, 
but  we  can  scarcely  say  whether  we  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred them  plain.  In  the  “Miscellanea”  we  have 
something  about  “ Robert  Owen  the  Philanthropist,”  in 
which  the  illiberality,  or  lamentable  political  partizan- 
ship,  of  a section  of  the  Newtown  Local  Board  (who  re- 
fused to  have  a monument  to  his  memory  erected)  is  very 
lightly  and  gracefully  passed  over.  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
liams continues  his  “Montgomeryshire  Worthies,”  and 
there  are  one  or  two  minor  papers.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  be  critical,  we  might  ask  what  special  interest  there  is 
in  the  lines  about  Llangollen  by  “ C.P.S.,  Philadel- 
phia,” that  warrants  its  insertion  in  Montgomeryshire  Col- 
lections ? We  have  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  paper  on  Welshpool.  In  the  course  of  it  a 
very  full  account  is  given  of  the  borough  charities,  and, 
amongst  them  of  one  now  in  abeyance,  that  possesses  an 
interest  outside  the  liberties  of  the  town.  We  refer  to 
an  almshouse  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Thomas 
Parry  in  1741.  His  property  descended  to  his  son, 
Humphrey  Parry  of  Llanfyllin,  on  trust,  and  this  son 
willed  it,  in  1769,  to  his  daughters  Mary  Lloyd  and  Jane 
Griffiths,  in  tail ; and,  in  default  of  issue,  to  his  grandson, 
Francis  Dorsett,  in  fee.  “ To  him  also  he  gave  his  property 
in  Oswestry.”  A Sydney  Dorsett,  grand-daughter  of  Parry, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  account  goes  on  to  say:— 

Humphrey  Parry  had  three  daughters,  Mary  Lloyd  and  Jane 
Griffiths  (mentioned  in  his  will),  and  Margaret,  who  married 
Francis  Dorsett  of  Oswestry  (a  cousin  of  Francis  Dorsett  of 
Glascoed),  who  was  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  had,  pro- 
bably, two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Francis 
Dorsett  (mentioned  in  his  grandfather’s,  Humphrey  Parry’s, 
will),  and  Humphrey  Parry  Dorsett,  to  whom,  eventually,  the 
Welshpool  property  ultimately  vested,  and  who  paid  the  annuity 
of  £4  per  annum  up  to  the  year  1799.  Humphrey  Parry  Dorsett 
died  without  issue.  His  sister  Mary  was  married  to  John  0*ven 
of  Oswestry.  John  Owen  had  three  sons,  viz.,  John  Owen  of 
Broadway,  who  died  without  issue;  George  Dorsett  Owen,  who 
died  3 Nov.  1852,  at  Oswestry;  and  Charles  Brown  Owen. 
George  Dorsett  Owen  has  an  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Maurice 
Dorsett  Owen,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bromley. 


On  reference  to  our  Oswestry  Corporation  Records  we 
find  “ Humphrey  Parry  of  Llanfylling”  sworn  a burgess 
on  his  appointment  as  Town  Clerk  in  1724,  in  which 
capacity  his  name  appears  down  to  1758;  and  in  1774 
“ Ffrancis  Dorsett,  gent.,  was  admitted  and  sworn  at- 
torney for  the  Town  and  Borough.”  (Under  the  old 
Charter  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  practise  in  the  Ses- 
sions Court — and  the  number  was  limited).  Amongst 
the  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Churchyard  there  are  several 
in  connection  with  the  family;  notably  Sydney  Dorsett, 
who  died  in  1763,  but  how  related  to  the  Sydney  Dorsett 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  1769  referred  to,  we  cannot  say. 

The  Late  Mr.  Wynne.— A new  window  of  the  early 
decorated  period  recently  placed  in  Llanegryn  Church  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth  contains 
the  subject  of  “ Christ  the  Consoler,”  with  the  text 
“Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I will  give  you  rest.”  Immediately  below  the  glass  is 
a brass  plate  with  the  inscription,  “ To  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  loving  memory  of  William  Watkin  Edward  Wynne 
of  Peniarth,  born  Dec.  23rd,  1801,  died  June  9th,  1880, 
This  window  is  erected  by  Marie  Emily  Williams  Wynn, 
1882.”  The  upper  part  of  the  East  window  is  being  filled 
with  painted  glass  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Scott  of  Betton 
Strange  and  Peniarth  Ucha,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  Wynne. 


OCTOBER  25,  1882. 


NOTES. 

WELSH  NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— The  following 
names  of  plants  in  Welsh  are  taken  from  a scarce  little 
book  by  Lady  Wilkinson,  called  “ Weeds  and  Wild 
Flowers ; their  Uses,  Legends  and  Literature,”  and  may  be 
interesting  to  some  young  people  residing  in  those  districts 
of  the  Principality,  where  the  “ hen  iaith  ” is  not  so  much 
in  vogue  as  formerly.  Thomas  Payne. 

Cowbridge. 


English. 

Welsh. 

French. 

Nettle  

Danadlen 

Ortie 

Broom  

Aurfanadl,  Melynog-y-waun 

Gendt 

Sundew  

Y Doddedig  rudd 

Rossolis 

Brown  Wort 

Deilen  dda,  or  deilen  ddu 

dda,  Craith  unos  

Scrophulaire 

Horsetail  

Rhawn,  Rhownyn-y-march 

Prete  Queue  de 
cheval 

Mullein 

Pannog 

Bouillon  blanc 

Daisy 

Llygad  y dydd,  BlodauT 

Marguerite 

Lung-wort,  Cow- 
slip of  Jerusa- 

dydd   

lem  

Llysiau  Mair,  Llys  yr  ys- 
gyfaint,  Llaeth  bron  Mair, 
Nodwydd  ddhr  Eva,  Clys- 

tiau  derw 

Pulmonaire 

Hop 

Pensoeg,  Llewyg  y blaidd . . 

Houblon 

Daffodil 

Clychau  maban,  Cenhinen 

Pedr,  Croesaw  g wan  wyn 

Asphod&le 

Fumitory 

St.  John’s  Wort 

Mwg-yr-ddaear 

Fumeterre 

Erinllys  (or  Eurinllys),  Fen- 

digedi,  Nele,  Ysgol  Grist, 
Ysgol  Fair,  Creulys  ben- 
diged,  Dail  y trwch,  Llys 


perfigedd 

Millepertius 

Fennel  

Forget-me-not .. 

Ffenigl 

Y Dorfagl,  Golwg  Christ, 

Fenouil 

Llygaid  Christ,  Golei- 
ddrem,  Gloywlys,  Effros 

Gremillet 

Bitter  Cress 

Hydyf  

Cresson 

Sanicle  

Clust  yr  arth,  Olchewraid, 

Golchwraidd  

Sanicle 

Onions  & Leeks 

Crav,  Cennin  or  Cenhinen, 

Seifys 

Ail  ixtuniques 

Dandelion  

Dant-y-Llew  

Dent-de-lion 
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Borage  

Crocus  

Willow  Herb  .. 
Agrimony 

Heather  

Butterwort 

Violet 

Cuckoo-pint 

Rose  

Foxglove 


Columbine  .... 

Madder . 

Goose-grass.. .. 

Stone-crop  .... 

Chickweed  

Lily  of  the  Valley 
Betony 

Centuary  

Speedwell 

Mountain  Flax 

Thistle  

Bindweed 

Periwinkle  

Wormwood 

Saxifrage 

Crane’s  Bill 

Sedge 

Pimpernel  

Spurge  

Gentian 

Plantain  

Poppy  

Iris 


Woodsorrel 
Bell  Flower 


Bronwerth,  Tafod  yr-ych, 

Llawenlys Bourache 

Galetin  coch,  Saffyr  or 

Saffrwn .. Fleur  de  Safran. 

Helyg  lys Laurier  de  St. 

Antoine 

Trew,  y Drydon,  Troed  y 
dryw,  Cwlyn,  or  Caliwlyn- 
y-mel,  Cychwlyn,  Blaen  y 
conyn  or  y Mel,  y Felysig, 

Llysiau’r  fuddau  Aigremoine 

Grug,  Myncog  Bruyere 

Toddaidd  melyn  Grassette 

Crinllys,  Gwiolydd,  Mill, 

Millyn  Violette 

Pidyn  or  Pidogyn  y gog, 

Cala’r  gethlydd Chou  poivre 

Rhos,  Breila  Rose 

Menygellyllon,  Byseddcoch- 
ion,  Bysedd  y cwn,  Fflon- 

dail,  Ffion  ffrwyth  Gants  de  Notre 

Dame 

Madwysg  cyffredin  Aucolie 

Gwreiddrudd,  Cochwraidd..  Garance 
Brinwydd,  Gwendron,Gwen- 

wlydd Muguet 

Brwydog,  Bywlys,  Briweg..  Orpin 

Tafod  yr  edn  M»uran 

Glych  Enid Lis  des  Valines 

Cribau  St.  Ffraid,  Llys  dwy- 

fawg  B^toine 

Bustl  y ddaer,  Canrhigoch . . Quinquine  des 
Pauvres 

Llysiau  Llewelyn,  Rhwydd- 

lywn  V^ronique 

Llin  y tylwyth  teg,  Llin  y 

mynnydd  

Ysgall  Char  don 

Cynhafawg  Liseron 

Llys  y cyrph,  Erllysg  eleiaf  Pervenche 

Chwerwlys  Absynthe 

Tormaen,  Tormaen  tribys, 

Clor  y urau  Saxifrage 

Pig  y aran  Bee  de  grue 

Hesgen 

Gwrryw,  Gwlydd  Mair  Pimprenelle 

Dalendcla,  Flamgoed,  Llaeth 

y cythraul Euphorbe 

Gentiane 

Llyriad  or  Erllyriad,  Sawdl 
Christ,  Henllydan  y fordd, 

Llyriad  mwyaf,  Bara  can  y 

defaid,  Llys  y defaid  Plantain 

Drewg,  Drewlys Pavot 

Gladdon,  Gladwyn,  Cam- 
miniad,  Llys  hychgryg,  y 

glosia Fleur  de  lys  or 

de  luce 

Suran  y gog,  Clychau  Twl- 

wyth  teg,  Segyrffug Surelle 

Clychlys  Clochette 


THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (Aug.  23, 
1882.) — From  Jane,  Lady  Maurice,  to  her  husband  Sir 
William : — 

My  most  deare  and  loving  hussband,  this  is  to  ser’ty  you 
that  weare  in  good  health,  God  be  prased,  and  so  long  as 
you  are  in  health  all  is  welle  to  my  mynde.  I have  nothing 
to  writt  vnto  you  but  I praie  you  lett  me  heare  from  you 
as  often  as  you  cane,  and  that  will  comfforte  my  hartt, 
God  knowes.  I have  written  my  mynde  vnto  you  w’th 
my  Cossen  Herbart  Thomas,  and  I have  sent  my  tocken 
w’ch  is  xvs  in  gould  ; This  messenger  would  faine  hav  me 
to  writt  vnto  you  by  him,  and  and  (sic)  I had  written 
before  his  cominge,  and  so  w’th  thousand  comendacions  I 
doe  hartely  comend  me  v’to  you,  and  the  lord  kepe  you  in 
good  health  I pray  God — w’th  my  motberis  comendacions 
shee  praise  w’th  you  neyght  and  daye.  I thanke  God,  my 


sister  anne  is  in  good  health,  and  all  our  friends,  and  so  I 
ende  in  hoste  the  fyfte  ....  of  febuary, 

Yo’r  most  deare  and  assured 
Wiffe  Jane  Maurice. 

An  endorsement  on  the  letter  in  the  autograph  of  Sir 
Wm.  Maurice  gives  the  date  as  1605.  Lady  Maurice  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Rowland  Puleston  of  Carnarvon, 
Esq.  She  had  been  previously  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Johnes  of  Abermarles  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  letter 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  as  being  sent  by  Herbart 
Thomas,  will  be  given  another  week. 


QUERIES. 

THE  REV,  VAUGHAN  JONES.— The  name  of 
this  gentleman,  who  was  “ episcopal  minister  at  Gresford” 
as  late  as  1852,  was  mentioned  (Aug.  2).  Although  it  was 
shewn,  subsequently,  that  he  was  not  the  translator  of 
the  Poems  of  Davydd  ap  Gwillim,  the  probability  is  that 
he  was  a literary  man.  Is  any  thing  known  about  him  ? 

Nemo. 

NURSERY  JINGLES  ON  THE  BORDERS.— 
The  following  is  a nursery  jingle  repeated  to  a simple  tune 
for  the  amusement  of  children  on  the  borders  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire some  eighty  years  ago.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  an  explantion  of  the  “ rigmarole”? — 

“ Langolee  folee  folathery 
Bobechy  rolechy  fire  and  flandigo 
Heenabo  hanabo  smell  a bo  bagabo 
That  is  as  royal  as  Langolee.” 

The  “th”  in  the  first  line,  as  in  “father,”  and  the  “ch” 
in  second  line,  as  in  “chief.”  To  the  above  may  be  added 
the  following,  of  the  same  date,  repeated  with  much  serious- 
ness of  tone  and  gesture  : — 

“ There  was  a man,  a man  indeed, 

He  sowed  his  garden  full  of  seed ; 

When  the  seed  began  to  grow 
’Twas  like  a garden  full  of  snow ; 

When  the  snow  began  to  fall 
’Twas  like  a bird  upon  the  wall ; 

When  the  bird  began  to  fly 
’Twas  like  an  eagle  in  the  sky  ; 

When  the  sky  began  to  roar 
’Twas  like  a lion  at  my  door ; 

When  the  door  began  to  crack 
’Twas  like  a stick  about  my  back  ; 

When  my  back  began  to  bleed 
’Twas  time  for  me  to  die  indeed.” 

The  above  rhyme  was  repeated  by  an  aged  person  some 
forty  years  ago  with  some  solemnity,  giving  an  idea  that 
there  was  an  allegorical  reference  to  some  event  not  under- 
stood or  explained.  Borderer. 


REPLIES. 

REV.  ROWLAND  HILL’S  BIOGRAPHERS, 
(Sep.  13,  1882).— Mr.  William  Jones  was  by  profession  a 
solicitor,  and  more  than  once  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  of  which  he  was  a warm 
supporter.  He  afterwards  gave  up  practice  and  attended 
solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  filling  the  office  of 
secretary,  and  also  for  some  time  publisher.  As  a depu- 
tation he  frequently  attended  country  meetings.  I very 
well  remember  his  doing  so  at  Oswestry,  where  he  was 
my  father’s  guest.  Jarco. 

AN  OSWESTRY  MISSIONARY  (Aug.  30,  1S82). 
No  reply  has  been  given  to  this  query,  so  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  there  is  no  one  living  in  Oswestry  who  remem- 
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bers  an  Isaac  Hughes  marrying  Elizabeth  J ones,  in  1823, 
and  going  out  as  a Missionary  to  Afriea,  I may  remark 
that  it  was  their  daughter  (Mrs.  Durant  Philip),  who 
visited  Oswestry  in  August,  who  suggested  the  query. 
Her  husband — a son  of  the  late  Dr.  Philip,  a well-known 
African  Missionary — wa3  with  her,  and  preached  one 
Sunday  at  Christ  Church.  They  returned  to  Africa  last 
month.  Puritan. 

EPSOM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (Oct.  18,  1882).— 
Perhaps  “Dyfalad ” is  some  ancient  form  of  Welsh;  I 
must  leave  that  for  scholars  to  say  ; “ Dyfalbarhad  ” means 
Perseverance.  Cymro. 

The  founder  of  Epsom  Medical  College  was  Mr. 
John  Propert,  a Welsh  apothecary,  who  lived  in  a street 
near  Portland  Place.  He  was  a constant  attendant  at  the 
Society  of  Ancient  Britons.  Pughe’s  Welsh  Dictionary, 
published  by  Gee,  Denbigh,  1832,  gives  Dyfal.  adj.,  that 
proceeds  or  goes  on.  Dyfal&ad,  s.  m.,  a continuing  to  go 
on.  P* 

I think  I can  answer  the  question  of  Nemo  as  to 
Epsom  School.  Its  full  style  and  title  is  “The  Royal 
Medical  Benevolent  College, ’’and  its  first  president  was  my 
father-in-law,  the  late  Lord  Man  vers.  But  the  real  founder, 
and  greatest  benefactor,  was  a most  enthusiastic  Welshman, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Propert— “ a poor  Welsh  Apothecary,” 
as  he  delighted  to  style  himself,  but  one  whose  muni- 
ficence to  poorer  brethren  of  his  own  profession,  and  also 
to  struggling  Welshmen  in  London,  was,  I thought, 
known  throughout  the  Principality.  It  was  doubtless  at 
his  instance  that  the  motto  “Dyfalad,”  was  adopted. 

C.  W.  Williams  Wynn. 

MR.  SCOTT  (Sep.  20,  1882), — I have  now  before 
me  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1807.  In  the  number  for 
July,  page  320,  a short  notice  of  the  death  of  this  noted 
minister  of  the  Gospel  appears,  commencing  thus — 

Rev.  Jonathan  Scott.— On  Thursday,  May  28,  died  at  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott,  well  known  in  the  religious  world 
as  a zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  originally  a captain 
of  dragoons,  but,  being  called  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  preach  that  word  to  others,  which  he  had  felt 
to  be  the  power  of  God  to  his  own  salvation.  For  a considerable 
time  after  he  commenced  the  ministry,  he  remained  in  the  army, 
and  preached  in  his  regimentals,  &c 

In  the  November  number  his  memoir  commences,  taking 
up  eight  pages,  and  is  continued  in  the  December  number 
taking  up  nearly  twelve  pages,  which  is  very  interesting. 
In  page  545  we  have  the  following — 

His  character  was  certainly  a great  one,  as  it  embraced  an 
assemblage  of  many  excellent  endowments.  If  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  temper  and  the  original  habits  of  military  com- 
mand gave  a sternness  and  severity  to  his  reproofs,  they  added  at 
the  same  time  a genuine  fervour  to  his  piety,  and  a dignity  to 
his  religion.  He  was  no  cold-hearted  or  half-hearted  Christian, 
but  walked  before  his  God  with  an  upright  mind,  &c. 

I presume  that  a foot  note  in  the  same  page  explains  what 
North  referred  to  in  Bye-gones,  Sep.  20  : — 

The  following  information,  confirmed  by  ancient  records  in 
the  family,  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper 
place  “Richard  Scott,  father  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Scott, 
was  a younger  son  of  — Scott,  of  Scott’s  Hall,  Kent,  and 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jonathan 
Scott  of  Betton,  Salop  (who  was  also  a branch  of  the  Kentish 
family)  : The  Scotts  of  Scott’s  Hall  trace  their  descent  from  John 
Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  who  on  his  being  driven  from  that 
kingdom  settled  in  Kent,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Baliol 
the  Scot.  In  course  of  time  the  family  dropped  the  name  of 
Baliol,  retaining  only  that  of  Scott,  as  to  this  day.” 

Castell  Trefaldwyn. 
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PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (June  14,  1882).— Carnarvon- 
shire. An  error  inadvertently  crept  into  our  Carnarvonshire 
list  at  this  date.  Arthur  Annesley  given  there  as  member  for 
the  Borough  in  1660,  was  member  for  Caermarthen  borough. 
The  name  should  have  been  “ William  Glynne,  esq.,  son  and 
heir  apparent  of  John  Glyn,  serjeant  at  law.” 


NOTES. 

SCARCITY  OF  GRAIN  IN  1800.— There  were 
several  references  to  this  subject  in  the  series  of  Bye-gones 
1880-1.  On  Feb.  IS,  1881,  a list  of  subscriptions  entered 
into  in  Oct.,  1800,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  money  and 
kind,  at  Oswestry,  was  published,  in  which  the  name  of 
Lord  Bradford  appeared  as  a donor  of  £10.  On  March 
16,  a Shrewsbury  paper  of  Sept.,  1800,  was  quoted,  stating 
that  “several  gentlemen  of  landed  property  had  given 
notice  to  their  tenants  to  bring  their  corn  to  market  for 
the  supply  of  the  country.”  One  of  these  was  Lord  Brad- 
ford mentioned  above,  and  we  have  just  been  favoured  by 
the  loan  of  a printed  circular  his  lordship’s  agent  addressed 
to  the  tenants,  a copy  of  which  is  given  below. 

December  10,  1800. 

Mr.  Bowman,  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Brad- 
ford, desires  that  his  Lordship’s  Tenants  will  observe  the 
following  Rules  in  disposing  of  their  Grain. 

I.  To  bring  to  Oswestry  each  Market  Day,  moderate,  but  re- 
gular Quantities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Peas,  and  to  pitch  and 
sell  the  whole  publicly  in  the  Market  Place,  at  the  usual  hour, 
signified  by  ring  of  Bell. 

II.  To  part  with  no  Wheat  without  Selling  Half  its  Quantity 
of  Barley  therewith,  and  not  to  deliver  it  otherwise  than  in  a 
mixed  state.  But  if  any  Tenant  hath  not  sufficient  Barley  fit 
for  Bread,  he  may  sell  equal  Quantities  of  Barley  and  Peas,  to 
make  up  the  Proportion,  and  mix  with  the  Wheat. 

III.  To  allow  two  Hours  to  the  Inhabitants  and  Bakers 
within  the  Town,  and  to  Families  in  the  Neighbourhood,  to  buy 
for  their  own  Consumption,  before  any  Miller  or  Maltster  be 
permitted  to  purchase. 

IV.  To  Sell  no  more  to  any  Person  than  will  be  sufficient  for 
weekly  Consumption  ; nor  any  to  a Miller  or  Maltster,  except 
those  who  reside  and  convert  the  Grain  into  Meal  or  Malt, 
within  four  Miles  of  the  Town. 

V.  Not  to  take  Grain  elsewhere,  nor  Sell  it  otherwise  than 
publicly  in  the  open  Market  at  Oswestry,  except  at  Home  to 
their  own  Labourers  and  poor  Neighbours. 

VI.  To  give  in  an  Account  each  Market  Day  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Market,  of  the  Persons  to  whom  they  have  Sold,  and  the 
Quantities  disposed  of  to  each  on  that  Day,  and  at  their  own 
Houses  in  the  preceding  Week,  in  order  that  such  Account  may 
be  sent  for  Lord  Bradford’s  Inspection. 

Lord  Bradford  does  not  presume  to  fix  the  Price,  as  the 
Markets  will  fluctuate  according  to  the  Demand,  and  the  Quan- 
tities brought  in  by  others.  His  Object  is  the  insuring  a con- 
tinued, regular  Supply  of  Grain  to  the  Consumers  at  a fair 
Market  Price  during  the  present  Scarcity,  which  he  flatters 
himself  will  be  effected  through  this  Means,  and  the  like  In- 
fluence of  the  neighbouring  Gentlemen  with  their  Tenantry  ; 
and  he  trusts  that  his  tenants  will  act  fairly  up  to  the  Spirit  of 
these  Regulations,  and  not  attempt  any  Kind  of  Evasion 
whatever. 

A proper  Room  will  be  set  apart  for  storing  such  Grain  as 
may  remain  unsold  on  any  Market  Day,  and  the  Keys  be  kept 
by  the  Magistrates,  who  have  engaged  that  the  Farmers  shall 
be  civilly  treated,  and  are  determined  that  such  Persons  who  do 
not  behave  in  a peaceable  and  orderly  Manner,  shall  be  prose- 
cuted. 

Lord  Powis,  and  the  late  Mayor  of  Oswestry,  have  agreed  not 
to  take  Toll  of  Muncorn  and  Blended  Corn  sold  in  the  Market 
during  the  present  Scarcity. 

3£T  The  Measure  of  Oswestry  Market  will  in  future  be  ?8 
Quarts. 

The  Mayor  of  1799-80  was  Mr.  Jones  of  Brook-street, 
and  the  Mayor  of  1800-1,  was  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn. 
What  the  “late  mayor”  (Mr.  Jones,  whose  office  expired 
in  Nov.  1800)  had  to  do  with  the  tolls  it  is  hard  to  say. 
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One  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Salisbury,  who  was 
Deputy-Mayor  for  Sir  Watkin,  would  have  had  the  con- 
trol of  them.  Ed. 


QUERIES. 

THE  CAMBRO-BRITQN.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  how  it  was  this  serial  came  to  so  abrupt  a ter- 
mination in  June,  1822?  With  that  number  a third  vol. 
was  completed,  and  in  it  nothing  is  said  about  its  being 
discontinued;  indeed  one  contribution  received  by  the 
editor  is  promised  for  the  next  number.  Who  was  its 
editor?  Taffy. 

“NOT  WORTH  A GROAT.”— Although  this  isa 
saying  common  in  England,  we  do  not  hear  Englishmen 
now-a-days  calling  the  silver  coin  that  represents  four 
pence  a throat.  A Welshman  would  always  say  “darn 
grot.”  To  j udge  by  the  report  of  the  trial  about  Oswestry 
Tolls  in  1819,  recently  given  in  Bye-gones,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  term  groat  was  once  in  use  amongst  Oswestrians, 
for  it  was  stated  that  the  “Groat  Burgesses”  were  so 
called  because  they  were  exempt  from  Tolls  on  paying 
fourpence  a year.  Do  any  of  your  readers  ever  remember 
the  natives  “calling a groat  a g oat?”  Tell. 

REPLIES. 

AN  OSWESTRY  SCHOOL  (July  12, 1882).— Your 
correspondent  Gnot  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  at- 
tributing of  this  entry  to  Oswestry  is  a clerical  error  of 
Bishop  Hobhouse’s,  which  he  himself  corrected  on  p.  286 
where  he  says  “ Pro  scholia  grammaticalibus  apud  Whit- 
chirche  1358  ( not  Oswestry  as  rendered,  by  the  editor’s 
mistake  on  page  254).”  The  place  intended  is  Whitchureh. 

J.P.E. 

MR.  JOHN  DAVIES’S  QUIETUS  (Oct.  4,  1882). 
Spot’s  conjecture  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  but  it  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  If  he  will  refer  to  Mr.  Maurice’s 
statement  of  accounts  again  (Sep.  20)  he  will  find  in  the 
disbursements  there  is  an  item  “Mr.  Green  [Town-clerk] 
for  2 war’nts  to  distrayne  on  Jn’o  Davis.”  This  points  to 
the  Davis  in  question  as  a defaulter  to  the  Corporation  ; 
and  a further  examination  of  the  books  shews  that  he  was 
a maltster  who  had  been  elected  to  serve  as  a Town 
Councillor  in  1721,  and  who  was  fined  £10  because  he  re- 
fused to  serve.  In  Jan,  1722  an  order  was  made  to  make 
a levy  on  his  goods  and  chattels  to  recover  the  fine,  and 
the  money  was  paid.  The  Mayor,  John  Davies,  who  was 
accused  of  murder  in  1715  was  a tanner.  Jarco. 

SYLVESTER  SALISBURY  (Oct.  11,  1882).— 
Morris  Salisbury,  son  of  Ffoulk  Salisbury  of  Llanrwst, 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Gruffydd  ap  Morris  of 
Pencoed,  and  had  several  children  by  her.  A great  grand- 
son of  his,  Hugh  Salisbury,  dwelt  at  Portsmouth  in  the 
year  1662,  and  is  mentioned  as  “a  merchante  adven- 
turer”; but  whether  he  followed  the  sea  in  his  own  ship, 
or  simply  traded  at  home,  is  not  very  clear.  One  Sylvester 
Salisbury,  a member  of  the  numerous  families  of  his  name, 
dwelling  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Denbigh,  is 
known  to  have  settled  in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  whether  he  be  the  particular 
person  who  indited  the  letter  to  his  “ Deare  Cousen,”  as 
published  in  Bye-gones,  or,  the  above-named  Hugh 
Salisbury  be  the  person  to  whom  such  letter  was  addressed 
is,  I fear,  difficult  to  determine.  American  “ Queries,”  as 
a rule,  come  to  U3  so  bald  of  surroundings  that  genealogical 
students  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  trace  the  descents  of 
adventurous  younger  son3  of  the  seventeenth  century  from 
the  well-known  stock  lines  which  our  heralds  had  chiefly 


attended  to  ; but  as  I hope  some  of  your  learned  corres- 
pondents may  be  able  to  assist  our  cousins  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  I should  like  to  say  for  the  guidance  of  all 
such,  that  nearly  all  the  Welsh  Salusburies  do  descend 
from  old  Thomas  Salisbury  of  Lleweni,  and  his  wife, 
Ellen  Done  ofUtkincton,  in  Cheshire,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  therefore  to  display  his  arms.  Those  of  them 
settled  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Denbigh, 
come  from  the  eldest  son  Sir  Thomas,  of  Blackheath  fame; 
those  of  Llanrhaiaar,  and  Llanberis,  from  Henry,  the 
second  son  ; those  of  Ruthin  and  Corwen,  from  John,  the 
third  son  ; and  those  of  Llanrwst,  Conway,  and  Llan- 
sannan,  from  Robert,  the  fourth  son.  The  Sylvester , on 
my  list,  belonged  to  the  Llanrhaiadr  branch ; Hugh  to  the 
Llanrwst  one,  the  “ cousinship”  must  therefore  be  remote 
indeed,  though  both  of  them  could  rightfully  claim  a 
common  head  in — “ Thomas  Salsbry  hen  o Lyweni.” 

Manfred. 

OSWESTRY  TOLLS  (Oct.  4,  1882.).— The  fol- 
lowing document  gives  the  origin  of  the  Tolls  at  the 
Oswestry  Gates,  formerly  exacted  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  : — 

“ Of  the  Murage  of  Oswaldestre. 

“ The  King  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  and  the  other 
good  men  of  Oswaldestre,  Greeting,  Know  ye  that  we  have 
granted  in  aid  of  enclosing  our  Town  of  Oswaldestre  that 
from  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  in  the  12  year 
of  our  reign  to  the  twenty  years  thence  ensuing,  ye  may 
take  in  the  same  Town  to  the  reparation  of  the  Walls  of 
the  same  Town  of  every  Horse  load  of  Corn  to  be  sold  one 
halfpenny,  &c  &c  [here  follows  a list  of  articles  and 
amount  of  Tolls  to  be  taken,  and  the  MS.  concluded  with] 
and  therefore  We  command  that,  ye  take  the  said  Custom 
to  the  end  of  the  term  aforesaid,  but  the  said  term  of 
twenty  years  being  complete,  the  said  custom  ceases  and 
is  done  away.  T.R.  at  Salop.— 17  Dec.  1284.” 

In  the  copy  of  above  here  transcribed  the  writer  has 
added  that  “ T.R.”  probably  means  Town  Recorder. 

Jarco. 

VOLUNTEER  ARMY  OF  1803-4 .—Denbighshire 
(Sep.  6, 1882).— In  the  newspapers  of  the  period  the  names 
of  Goodman  Roberts,  Richard  Hugh,  and  John  Jones, 
gents.,  appear  as  ensigns  in  the  Ruabon  Volunteer  Riflemen, 
under  date  Nov.  1803.  These  are  not  given  in  the  official 
List  of  Oct.  1804,  from  which  I quoted.  In  1805  the 
following  changes  in  the  Chirk  Hundred  were  re- 
corded Lieut.  John  Aiekens  to  be  captain,  Adjutant 
John  B.  Carruthers,  captain  by  brevit;  Ensign  John  Jones 
to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Edward  Wynne,  deceased  ; Ensign 
Robert  Price,  Lieut.,  vice  Edwards,  deceased;  Robert 
Wynne,  gent,  to  b3  Lieut.,  Richard  Jones,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  and  Quarter-Master  Edward  Hughes,  gent., 
Ensign,  vice  Bazeley  resigned.  Wrexham  Cavalry , — In 
1805  Edmund  Nugent,  gent.,  was  appointed  adjutant, 
with  the  brevit  rank  of  Captain.  Wrexham  Infantry. — 
At  the  same  date  two  John  Joneses,  gents.,  were  ap- 
pointed Ensigns  in  the  place  of  Kirk  and  Massie,  resigned  ; 
Edward  Crow,  gent.,  was  appointed  Quarter-Master  ; 
and  yet  another  John  Jones  took  the  place  of  another 
Massie,  as  surgeon.  J.?.R. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

A death’s  head  moth,  captured  at  Carnarvon,  is  said  to 
measure  three  inches  in  length,  and  six  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  wings  when  extended. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Shrewsbury  has  had  a white  robin 
entrusted  to  him  for  preservation.  It  was  picked  up  near 
| Bridgnorth. 
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PARISH  REGISTERS— THEIR  PROPER  CUS- 
TODY, PRINTING,  AND  INDEXING. 

The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P., 
was  read  at  the  Welshpool  Conference  of  Laity  and  Clergy 
on  Oct.  27.  Archdeacon  Ffoulkes  presided. 

Are  they  worth  preserving?  Are  they  in  danger  of 
destruction  ? I will  first  discuss  these  two  questions,  and 
if  the  consideration  leads  to  an  affirmative  answer,  it  will 
also  lead  up  to  a third  question,  how  can  they  be  best  pre- 
served for  the  use  of  the  people  ? The  Church  Books, 
generally  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  parish,  as 
the  Church  is  generally  the  most  ancient  building,  form 
for  three  centuries  the  only  census  which  we  possess  of  the 
population  of  these  realms,  and  afford  an  index  to  the 
changes  and  shiftings  of  population  from  one  centre  to 
another.  They  are  our  best  sources  of  information  in  en- 
quiries as  to  the  average  duration  of  life,  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  plagues  and  epidemics,  as  to  the  history  of 
surnames  and  Christian  names  during  the  period  which 
they  cover.  No  pedigree  can  be  proved  without  reference 
to  them.  The  degrees  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  are  here  strictly  tabulated.  In  some  of  them  may 
be  found,  as  in  the  Register  of  St.  Mary’s  Aldermanbury, 
London,  a list  of  parishioners  from  year  to  year,  specifying 
their  occupation,  their  religious  profession,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  respective  families.  This  Register  Book  lies 
on  the  table.  Here  is  an  extract : — 

Mr.  John  Day ; Linen  Draper ; to  Church ; in  family  7. 

Mr.  Fisher  ; Grocer ; to  Mass ; several  children. 

Mr.  Ring ; baker ; to  Meeting  ; Family  6. 

Mr.  Call;  Merchant;  to  French  Church ; Family  5. 

Mr.  Wilson ; Kalendar  ; Quaker  ; 8 in  family  some  to  Church. 

These  books  are  the  veritable  annals  of  the  people,  com- 
piled year  after  year,  parish  after  parish,  and  have  been 
handed  down  at  last  to  us,  for  us  to  do  with  them  what 
seems  right  in  our  eyes.  But  I am  assuming  too  much. 
They  have  not  all  come  down  to  us ; nor  are  those  which 
have  come  all  perfect ; indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
that  a single  Register  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  gradual 
but  certain  destruction  arising  from  natural  causes  has 
robbed  us  of  much,  is  robbing  us  of  more,  and  will  rob  us 
of  all  if  we  do  not  apply  a remedy.  And  we  have  to  fear 
something  worse  than  natural  and  inevitable  decay.  In 
the  year  1831  the  incumbents  of  England  made  a return' 
concerning  their  Parochial  Registers.  An  abstract  of  the 
answers  was  published  in  1833.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  answers  which  occur  not  once  or  twice,  but  in 
page  after  page  : — 

Register  stolen. 

Church  broken  into  and  part  of  the  Register  destroyed. 

Churchwarden  a shopkeeper,  and  used  Register  for  waste 
paper  to  enfold  his  goods. 

Register  book  burnt. 

Registers  illegible  occasioned  by  a storm  unroofing  the  church 
and  wetting  contents  of  parish  chest. 

Registers  destroyed  by  damn. 

Early  Registers  lost. 

Certain  leaves  cut  out  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

Mutilated  and  interpolated. 

Imperfect.  Indistinct.  Illegible.  Torn. 

Now  Parochial  Registers  are  still  liable  to  precisely  the 
same  processes  of  destruction  as  existed  in  1831,  though 
they  are  now  undoubtedly  very  much  better  taken  care  of. 
Before  I proceed  to  suggest  a remedy,  I will  briefly  notice 
the  course  of  legislation.  As  we  all  know,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Ecclesiastical  Vicegerent  of  Harry  VIII.,  enforced 
universally  in  1538  the  practice  of  keeping  Registers,  which 
did  in  some  form  or  another  exist  long  before  his  time — 
5,000  Registers  begin  before  the  year  1603.  In  that  year 
the  LXXth  Canon  confirmed  and  slightly  altered  the  law. 


In  1812  Rose’s  Register  Act  provided  that  three  distinct 
books  should  be  kept,  one  for  baptisms,  one  for  marriages, 
and  one  for  burials,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  either 
in  the  Church  or  in  the  Incumbent’s  house  in  a dry,  well 
painted,  iron  chest.  This  Act,  moreover,  contained  the 
famous  penalty  upon  any  person  falsifying  a Register  of 
fourteen  years  transportation,  one-half  of  which  was  to 
go  to  the  informer  ! (Laughter.)  The  next  change  was 
the  establishment  in  1836  of  the  office  for  the  Civil  Regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  returns 
under  this  Act  are  now  alphabetically  arranged  at  Somer- 
set House.  So  the  entries  in  Parochial  Registers  since 
1837  have  lost  the  unique  importance  which  attaches  to 
all  entries  previous  to  that  date.  During  the  last  half 
century  no  less  than  seven  attempts  have  been 
made  to  place  the  Registers  beyond  the  chance 
of  destruction  by  men  of  no  mean  authority. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips  the  antiquary,  Mr  Horace  Mann  the 
statistician,  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1831,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Southerden  Burn  and  Mr.  Taswell  Lang- 
mead,  both  eminent  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  finally,  Mr. 
Borlaise,  member  for  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Cochrane 
Patrick,  member  for  Ayrshire,  both  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  have  all  made  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 
The  last  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill  of  last  session  is, 
that  all  the  Registers  previous  to  the  year  1813  should  be 
removed  to  a Record  Office  in  London.  To  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill  I put  down  an  amendment  to  the 
following  effect,  and  to  the  principle  contained  in  it  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Conference  : — “ That  it 
is  inexpedient  to  remove  the  parochial  Registers  from  the 
parishes  where  they  had  been  kept  for  three  centuries, 
and  to  which  they  belong  ; that,  collected  together  in  one 
place,  they  would  be  exposed  to  greater  risk  of  absolute 
destruction  by  one  fire,  than  when  distributed  throughout 
the  parishes ; that  their  contents  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  placed  out  of  danger  of 
destruction  by  means  of  indexing  and  printing.” 
In  favour  of  the  Bill  three  precedents  are  cited.  In  1854 
the  Register  books  of  Scotland  were  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1870  the  Irish  Church  books  were  sent  to  Dublin.  In 
1836  the  Non-parochial  Registers,  that  is  to  say  those  be- 
longing to  Nonconformist  bodies,  were  deposited  at  Somer- 
set House.  Nevertheless,  I maintain  that  no  true 
antiquary  can  approve  of  the  removal  of  the  evidences  of 
local  history  from  their  native  homes.  Centralization  has 
done  enough  already  ; and  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
robbed  in  order  that  the  capital  may  be  enriched.  If  the 
Registers  are  removed  to  some  record  house  in  London, 
they  will’ still  from  their  bulk  remain  almost  as  inaccessi- 
ble as  before  to  every  one,  and  certainly  far  more  in- 
accessible to  those  who  do  not  live  in  London.  The 
process  of  natural  decay,  the  crumbling  of  the  parchments, 
the  effacement  of  the  ink,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent 
handling  must  continue.  The  danger  of  fire  will  still  ex- 
ist, and  a single  conflagration  might  destroy  everything. 
A risk  undistributed,  as  Insurance  Offices  well  know,  is 
one  to  be  avoided.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  records 
of  Parliament  perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I am  persuaded  that  printing  and 
indexing  the  Registers  is  a more  rational  and  certain 
method  of  preserving  their  contents,  than  transporting 
them  to  London.  Printed  and  indexed  they  would  in 
their  entirety  be  at  the  service  of  the  parish,  the 
country,  and  the  world.  In  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  Bodleian,  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  every  Diocesan 
Registry,  complete  sets  of  these  books  would  be  placed. 
In  every  parish  the  printed  copy  would  lie  by  the  side  of 
the  original  in  the  parish  chest.  No  fire,  no  damp,  no 
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fraud,  no  carelessness,  could  then  deprive  us  of  their  con- 
tents. Nor  let  anyone  suppose  that  the  undertaking  is 
too  great  or  too  expensive  to  be  considered.  I have  placed 
on  the  table  the  printed  and  indexed  volumes  of  some 
Registers,  which  have  been  compiled  by  private  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  Register  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
edited  by  an  American  antiquary,  Col.  Chester,  a perfect 
model  for  work  of  that  kind.  There  are  others  printed 
by  the  Harleian  Society.  What  has  been  done  in  one 
case  may  be  done  in  all.  The  Government  undertakes 
work  of  a similar  character,  such  as  the  “New  Doomsday 
Book,”  such  as  the  “ lists  of  the  members  of  Parliament  ” 
from  the  13th  century  to  the  present  day,  such  as  the 
annual  publications  of  the  Record  Office,  and  the  Histori- 
cal Manuscript  Commission.  The  Decennial  Census  itself 
is  a more  serious  undertaking  than  would  be  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Registers.  Moreover  this  work  can  be  done 
by  degrees  ; it  is  capable  of  division  and  sub-division.  It 
may  be  carried  on  by  diocese,  or  by  county,  or  by  parish, 
as  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Every  incumbent  might  be 
invited  to  make  copies  at  a fixed  price  of  his  own  Registers, 
and  these  could  be  collated  by  an  expert  afterwards.  I 
should  propose  that  the  same  provisions  should  be 
applied  to  the  non-parochial  registers,  which  have  already 
been  removed  from  their  chapel  homes.  I would  go  further, 
and  I would  permit  applications  to  be  entertained  for  their 
return  to  the  custody  of  their  original  owners.  Why 
should  an  historic  spot  such  as  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  the  in- 
teresting burial  place  of  the  quakers,  be  robbed  of  its  own 
written  chronicle  of  its  own  sacred  associations?  Pilgrims 
from  the  Western  world  resort  thither  to  gaze  upon  the 
green  sward  which  covers  the  grave  of  Penn  ; there,  too, 
they  should  be  able  to  read  the  writing  which  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  Surely  the  genius  of  the  place  would 
forbid  the  removal  of  the  local  record.  Let  antiquaries, 
if  they  will,  turn  over  printed  folios  amidst  the  alien  sur- 
roundings of  a London  search  room,  but  let  those  who 
feel  a human  interest  in  the  birth  place,  or  the  marriage 
place,  or  the  burial  place,  of  men  whose  memories  they 
cherish,  let  them  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
the  original  record  on  the  spot  where  it  was  first  made. 
We  are  citizens  of  a country  which  is  the  mother  of  many 
nations,  we  own  a responsibility  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  others.  We  have  kinsmen  in  America  and  Australia, 
kiusmen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  claim  England 
for  their  home.  There  is  a very  tender  corner  in  their 
hearts,  which  makes  them,  not  less  than  ourselves,  delight 
to  prove  their  kinsmanship,  and  their  connection  with 
some  particular  spot  of  English  ground.  Such  sentiments 
to  me  seem  worthy.  They  certainly  contribute  to  the 
unity  of  the  English  speaking  races  of  the  world.  The 
proofs  of  kinship  we  hold  in  our  Church  books.  (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
assumed  that  because  the  Bill  emanated  from  a Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  therefore  all  the  members  of 
that  Society  were  in  favour  of  it.  He  as  one  of  them  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  and  Mr. 
Field  had  stated  strongly  and  clearly  a number  of  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal,  Only  one  objection,  he 
thought,  could  be  urged  against  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s 
counter  proposal.  The  cost  of  printing  such  an  enormous 
number  of  volumes  would  certainly  be  a very  serious 
item ; but  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  had  calculated  that  it 
would  not  cost  so  much  as  the  decennial  census,  and 
therefore  he  appeared  to  strongly  establish  his  point.  But 
if  the  objection  was  persisted  in,  the  same  object  might 
be  attained  without  the  actual  cost  of  printing.  Let  the 
registers  be  copied  by  official  copiers  ; let  the  Government 
send  down  to  each  parish  an  expert  who  understood  the 
writing  of  the  period  ; because  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 


make  out  entries  from  the  date  of  1540  down  to  1600 ; 
but  for  the  later  entries  he  thought  there  might  be 
found  in  every  parish  persons  competent  to  do  the  work. 
The  cost  would  not  be  very  great,  all  the  purposes  of  pedi- 
gree hunters  would  be  met  by  having  these  official  copies 
open  for  inspection  in  seme  great  room  in  London,  and 
they  would  not  be  depriving  the  parishes  themselves  of 
their  registers.  They  must  not  suppose  that  because  in 
times  past  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  carelessness, 
and  Registers  had  been  mutilated  and  improperly  kept, 
therefore  it  was  the  case  now.  He  supposed  he  had 
looked  into  as  many  Registers  as  most  people  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  he  must  say  that  as  a rule  they  were 
exceedingly  carefully  kept.  There  were  other  documents 
which  came  under  very  much  the  same  category  as  parish 
! records  ; but  if  they  were  taken  away  they  would  be  prac 
tically  removed  from  the  cognizance  of  those  who  alone 
j felt  a strong  interest  in  them.  They  had  been  told  that 
Cromwell  ordered  the  keeping  of  Parochial  Registers  in 
1538.  From  statistics  as  to  the  Parish  Registers  in  1831, 
prepared  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared 
that  one  parish  in  the  Diocese  had  a Register  of  that 
date,  the  parish  of  Gwaunvsgor,  in  the  county  of  Flint. 
The  next  oldest  Register  was  that  of  Ruabon,  dated  1559. 
Llangollen  dated  from  1597,  Northop  from  1590,  and 
Hawarden  from  1585.  These  Registers  had  a special  in- 
terest on  the  spot  where  they  existed.  They  contained 
records  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in  all  matters  of 
family  descent  ; and  they  must  remember  that  on  this 
point  of  family  descent  the  distribution  of  property  largely 
depended.  A good  many  of  them  had  had  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  looking  up  an  immense  number  of  old 
Registers  in  the  hope  of  helping  their  neigh- 
bours to  secure  a large  property  in  Chancery, 
which  he  was  afraid  would  cost  more  than  it 
; was  worth  if  it  was  ever  got  out.  There  were  also 
' parochial  items  of  very  great  local  interest  in  the  pages 
| and  on  the  covers  of  these  Registers,  and  there  were  besides 
important  matters  of  county  history.  In  lately  examining 
j a Parish  Register  he  found  a great  many  entries  of 
deaths,  marriages,  and  other  events  relating  to  people  of 
1 great  importance  in  that  county,  who  were  not  at  all,  or 
who  were  certainly  not  directly  connected  with  that 
parish.  Upon  examining  the  Register  of  Llangyniew  he 
found  several  entries  relating  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Powys, 
which  stated  not  only  the  day  he  died,  but  where  he  died, 

; and  with  whom  he  was  resident  in  London.  In  another 
record  they  had  the  actual  date  of  his  burial,  for  he  was 
I brought  down  into  Montgomeryshire  to  be  buried.  There 
I were  also  entries  with  reference  to  the  Pryces  of  Vaenor, 
j and  other  people.  In  the  parish  of  Llanfair  there  were 
j some  curious  entries.  For  instance,  they  were  told  that 
j in  the  year  1644  the  omission  of  names  was  caused  by  the 
| prevalence  of  civil  war  at  that  time,  when  the  Royalists 
i were  hidden  “ so  that  we  have  either  lost  or  forgotten  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  ” and  so  on.  Six 
years  later  another  entry  told  them  that  one  Richard 
Jones,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  was,  together  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  in  Wales,  suspended  “ ab 
officio  et  beneficio,”  and  therefore  followed  the  omission 
of  many  names.  There  was  a reference  'to  a prophecy  of 
a certain  Bishop  Kemmens,  who  said  that  when  the  clergy 
should  have  been  suspended,  then  the  laity  would  be  de- 
| prived  of  spiritual  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  that  in 
consequence  many  would  deviate  or  fall  away  from  the 
path  of  true  faith  and  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  year 
1661,  they  were  told  that  the  book  which  had  been  lost  was 
restored  into  the  hands  of  the  vicar,  and  then  later  on  that 
that  particular  vicar  had  been  spending  some  time  in  Ire- 
land, having  been  appointed  an  archdeacon  of  an  Irish 
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Diocese.  Records  like  these  were  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  relation  to  county  history,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  Mr.  Morris  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Montgomeryshire, 
Collections  had  been  present  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
very  strongest  in  his  opposition  to  such  a measure  as  that 
under  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  might  mention  that 
where  there  were  hiatuses  in  the  parish  records  they  could 
often  be  supplied  by  comparison  with  the  copies  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry. 

The  Rev,  T.  C.  V.  Bastow  said  he  came  before  that 
meeting  as  the  joint  custodian,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Oswestry,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  Registers  in  the  Diocese.  He  was  very 
glad  that  their  friends  the  lawyers  had  been  expressing 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  very  much  wished  all 
lawyers  were  considerate  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
registers ; for  they  seemed  to  have  a notion  that  the 
Registers  should  be  always  open  for  their  inspection  at  a 
minute’s  notice.  (Laughter.)  He  had  frequently  been,  at 
very  great  personal  inconvenience,  called  away  to  the 
Registers,  and  had  been  scolded  by  the  lawyers  for  keeping 
them  waiting.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  when  the 
Registers  were  being  examined  there  was  a great  inclina- 
tion to  get  the  parson  out  of  the  way.  (Laughter.)  What 
went  on  when  the  attempt  succeeded  he  could  not  say. 
Thirty  entries  had  disappeared  from  the  Oswestry  Register, 
not  so  very  long  ago— he  believed  in  the  eighteenth 
century — and  no  one  could  give  any  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  disappeared.  When  he 
was  serving  a church  in  Surrey  he  was  specially  warned 
by  the  Rector  not  to  trust  the  parish  clerk  alone  in  the 
vestry  with  anybody  who  came  to  look  at  the  Registers, 
and  he  said  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  manufacture 
of  Registers  was  a very  common  occurrence  in 
Surrey.  (Laughter.)  He  had  also  had  the  care  of 
Registers  in  Nottinghamshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Surrey. 
In  Nottinghamshire,  the  oldest  Register  he  had  ever  had 
in  his  hands — he  could  not  remember  the  exact  date, 
blit  he  felt  sure  it  was  before  1549 — was  more  than  half 
illegible,  not  because  of  the  hand  writing,  which  was  per- 
fectly plain,  but  because  of  the  worms — he  meant  the  book 
worms,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  what  he  was 
told  was  a very  great  feat,  he  killed  a book  worm.  (Laugh- 
ter.) In  some  parishes  no  proper  chest  was  provided  for 
the  Registers,  and  he  knew  one  instance  in  which  a cobbler 
kept  the  Registers  in  a little  corner  cupboard,  because 
the  church  was  very  damp  and  there  was  no  place  there  in 
which  to  keep  them.  In  Oswestry  any  poor  person  was 
allowed  to  search  the  Registers,  and  have  a certificate  for 
nothing,  except  a penny  for  the  stamp,  so  that  they  might 
keep  the  clergy  searching  all  night  and  get  half  a dozen 
certificates  for  as  many  pence.  He  himself  had,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  been  kept  searching  till  half  past  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  receiving  any  fee  what- 
ever. Fees  were  only  charged  to  well-to-do  people  in  the 
parish,  and  to  all  non-parishioners,  and  in  most  of  the 
parishes  in  most  of  the  Dioceses  he  had  served  in  he  had 
found  the  same  practice  existing.  It  was  very  important 
that  old  Registers  should  be  copied,  as  many  of  them 
were  fast  becoming  illegible,  and  at  Oswestry  they  had  a 
large  number  of  vestry  books  and  other  documents  which 
might  be  well  worth  copying.  (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  D.  L.  Bo  yes  proposed  a resolution  against  the 
removal  of  the  registers,  but  in  favour  of  their  being 
printed. 

The  Rev.  C.  O.  Kenyon  said  they  were  all  agreed  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  Registers  being  copied.  There 
were  some  Registers  which  to  his  knowledge  had  become 
very  faint,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  great  diffi- 
culty it  getting  them  copied  now.  A friend  of  his,  in  a 


parish  adjoining  his,  had  had  a number  of  his  Registers 
copied  for  his  own  use.  He  thought  the  copying  ought 
to  be  done  in  their  own  parishes,  for  if  he  sent  his  Regis- 
ters^ to  London  he  should  never  expect  to  see  them  back 
again.  But  he  thought  it  was  a great  deal  more  a lay- 
man’s than  a clergyman’s  question.  It  would  be  very 
inconvenient,  for  people  to  have  to  send  to  London  to 
ascertain  their  age  ; for  some  persons  only  knew  that  they 
were  born  at  some  time  or  other.  (Laughter.)  He  would 
recommend  Canon  Thomas  to  visit  Shrawardine — for  he 
believed,  there  were  a number  of  entries  there  relating  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  castle  there. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  that  some  layman  should 
second  the  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  Yen.  Archdeacon, 
in  putting  it,  observed  that  all  the  registers  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Asaph  since  1662  had  been  copied. 
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THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (Oct.  25, 
1882.)— Lady  Maurice  to  her  husband. 

Most  deare  and  lovinge  husban.  1 recomend  me  vnto 
you  being  as  desiriss  to  heare  of  yo’r  good  health  as  I ame 
glade  of  my  owen.  I doe  pray  god  neyght  and  daye  for 
yo’r  good  health,  and  as  longe  as  I heare  of  yo’r  good 
health,  we  all  are  well — and  I could  shee  no  conveient 
messenger  for  to  send  to  you  a tocken  vntil  this  time  my 
cossen  herbartt  thomas  comes  dowen,  now  owtt  of  hand 
I doe  thinge  good  for  to  send  this  my  tocken  by  him,  w’ch 
is  a pice  of  gould  of  fyftyne  shillinges.  I have  notthinge 
eles  to  writt  vnto  you  butt  I doe  hartely  thanke  you  for 
my  token — my  sonne  S’r  barey  Johnes  (1)  sentt  a letter 
vnto  you  and  an  other  to  S’r  patricke  moorey,  and  he  did 
send  me  word  that  he  would  shee  me  verey  shortley  but 
I ame  not  well  contintid  for  to  wellcom  him  vnto  me  be- 
for  you  come  home  yo’r  selffe./  and  you  knowe  your  selffe 
that  the  faullt  was  in  him  shelf/.  I praie  you  for  to  geve 
counssell  to  my  sonne  Richard  J ohnes  for  to  geve  atindance 
to  the  honorabell  god  m’r  of  his,  and  I doe  hartely  beseke 
you  for  to  thanke  him  for  him,  and  to  my  cossen  william 
brinkir  for  my  sonne  hebartt  Johnes  /—my  mother  is  heare 
w’th  me,  shee  praiese  w’th  you  and  shee  hath  a thousand 
comendc’ons  vnto  you  ; and  my  sister  ann'e  is  well,  and 
all  our  frindes  god  be  thanked.  I prye  you  by  me  a hatte 
if  it  please-you,  and  espesialey  remember  for  all  sortes  of 
sedes  both  eynives  [qu.  onions]  seedes  and  all  others  seedes 
for  yo’r  gardens,  and  this  lend  the  fourtyne  of  februarey 
[1605] 

The  date  of  the  year  is  added  from  the  endorsement 
of  the  preceding  letter,  [see  Bye-gones,  Oct.  25,  1882]  as 
this  is  evidently  the  letter  referred  to  in  it.  Ed. 

THE  WILL  OF  HENRY  SALISBURY  of  North 
Fambridge,  Essex. — I have  been  searching  among  some 
old  papers  for  a trace  of  Silvester  Salisbury,  so  far  in  vain, 
but  I came  upon  slight  memorials  of  other  members  of 
the  family  who  had  settled  in  England,  and  as  an 
account  of  these  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  some  of 
your  correspondents  I note  them  down  as  introductory  to 
an  abstract  of  Henry  Salisbury’s  will,  which  I am  about 
to  copy  for  Bye-gones.  Walter  Salusbury,  a son  of  Lleweni, 
was  vicar  of  Thaxted,  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1349.  Thomas 
Salisbury  (who  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Salop)  held  the 
living  of  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  1459. 
John  Salisbury  (who  was  subsequently  Archdeacon  of 
Anglesea)was  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 


(1)  This  was  a son  by  her  first  husband. 
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1537.  Another  John  Salisbury  was  Rector  of  Stoner,  in 
in  Kent,  1550.  Richard  Salisbury  was  vicar  of  Tendering, 
in  Essex,  where  be  died  1575 ; and  Robert  Salisburie, 
“ younger  son  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni,”  was 
Rector  of  Holland  Magna,  Essex,  1580.  Then  comes 
Henry  Salisbury  of  North  Fambridge,  Co.  Essex,  Clerk, 
whose  will  was  proved  7 March,  1595-6  as  follows  : — 

My  body  to  the  earth.  To  the  Church  Wardens  of  N.  Fam- 
bridge,  to  repairing  and  mending  the  Chancel  £3.  Poor  of 
Fambridge  40/-  to  be  distributed  by  my  good  friend  James 
Osborne  of  N.  Fambridge,  Gent.  To  Poor  of  Lanturnog  (Llan- 
dyrnog)  Co  Denbye,  where  I was  born  40/-,  to  be  distributed  by 
my  good  friend  John  Gwyn  Gent.  To  my  cousin  Thomas 
Salisburye  Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London  £5.  (1).  To  my  uncle 
Pearce  Evans  £5.  To  my  cousin  Katherine  Lloyd  £5.  To  my 
cousin  John  Salisburie,  all  the  debts  that  Thomas  Gavell  of 
Roycford  (Rochford)  Hundred  Co  Essex  Shoemaker  owes  me. 
To  my  sister  Prudence  Prior,  widow,  my  godson,  Henry  Prior, 
son  of  William  Prior,  and  my  godson,  Henry  Prior,  son  of 
Thomas  Prior,  each  13/4.  To  Henry  Felix,  my  godson  20/- ; to 
my  son  Henry  Salisbury  all  my  books,  apparel  and  household 
stuff  now  within  the  message  or  tenement  called  the  “ Blacke- 
hill  ” in  Tierning  Co  Essex,  which  I before  gave  him  by  word 
of  mouth  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  To  my  tenant  Richard 
Lloyd  40/-  when  the  rent  he  owes  me  £9,  be  satisfied.  Residue 
of  my  goods,  chattels,  debts  &c.  I give  to  my  daughter  Dorothie 
Salisbury  whom  I make  sole  executrix  ; and  entreat  my  special 
and  trusty  friend  the  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Richard,  now  Bp  of 
Bangor  (2)  to  be  my  overseer,  beseeching  him  for  God’s  cause  to 
see  my  will  faithfully  executed,  and  give  him  20/-  for  a ring. 
This  gentleman  was  rector  of  North  Fambridge,  when  he 
died,  1595  6,  but  held,  or  had^held  other  preferments  in  the 
same  county.  He  was  as  he  states  in  his  will  a native  of 
Llandyrnog  in  Denbighshire,  and  was  son  I think  to 
Ffoulk  Salusbury  the  last  Romanist,  and  first  Protestant, 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  The  cousin  (1)  Thomas  Salisburye 
mentioned  by  him  was  grandson  to  William  Salesbury,  of 
Cae-Du,  Llansannan,  and  who  married  Janet  Middleton. 
“ Richard  now  Bp  of  Bangor,”  (2)  was  Richard  Vaughan, 
a kinsman,  who  on  23  April  1597  was  translated  from 
Bangor  to  Chester ; and  thence  to  London,  where  he  died 
March  20th,  1607.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  Dorothie 
Salisbury  married  Richard  Johnes,  and  that  a Salusbury 
Johnes  who  was  living  in  London  1630  was  their  son,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Feniarth  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  I remember.  Glendower. 

TOWYN  ALMSHOUSES.— On  the  25th  of  June 
last  these  old. houses  (five  in  number)  adjoining  the  Raven 
Hotel  were  pulled  down.  Over  the  door  of  the  middle 
house  was  a blue  slab  on  which  the  arms  of  the  old  Ynys- 
ymaengwyn  family  (Owen)  were  rudely  cut,  namely,  a 
boar’s  head  couped,  a raven,  and  a lion  rampant  regardant, 
under  which  ran  the  following  inscription  : — “This  Alms 
House  was  built  by  Anne  Owen  of  Ynysymaengwyn. 
Widd.  in  1738.”  Judging  from  the  reckless  way  in  which 
the  Cadfan  stone  had  been  knocked  about,  that  probably 
no  trouble  would  be  taken  to  preserve  this  old  slab,  I 
copied  the  inscription,  and  now  send  it  to  you  for  record. 
Unfortunately  Maltese  crosses,  bran-new  corbels,  and  other 
architectural  gewgaws  receive  greater  attention  at  Towyn 
than  such  curious  monuments  of  antiquity  as  the  Cadfan 
stone,  which,  antiquaries  will  learn  with  regret,  has  sus- 
tained serious  damage  during  the  so-called  “restoration” 
of  the  church— damage  which  but  for  the  most  stupid 
carelessness  and  negligence  might  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented. R.W. 

QUERIES. 

READING  THE  LESSONS  IN  WALES.— A 
Welsh  friend  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  not 
usual  in  any  of  the  Nonconformist  Chapels  in  the 
Principality  to  announce  the  chapter  to  be  read,  but  when 


the  minister  had  finished  reading  he  said  “ Thus  hath  been 

read  the chapter  of , &c.,”  or  words  to  that 

effect.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  most  curious 
custom,  and  why  is  it  continued  in  these  days  of  universal 
Bibles  ? Tell. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. — In  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  King- 
dom”  by  John  Williams,  F.S.S.A.,  Mineral  Surveyor, 
published  in  1810 — the  first  edition  having  been  published 
twenty  years  earlier — the  Editor  says  : “ Mr.  Williams 
was  a native  of  Wales,  and  was  originally  bred  a miner. 
He  was  some  time  in  the  Dutch  service,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  at  Lead  Mills  to  superintend  the  extracting 
j silver  from  lead.”  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  filled  some 
important  posts  in  Scotland  in  connection  with  mines  and 
collieries,  during  which  time  he  collected  the  material  for 
and  published  the  really  valuable,  and  for  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written  remarkable  book  which  bears  the 
above  title.  Mr.  Williams  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  mines  in  Italy,  where  he  died.  Can 
any  readers  of  Bye-gones  say  to  what  part  of  the  Princi- 
pality Mr.  Williams  belonged,  or  give  any  particulars 
concerning  him  ? Elgo. 

THE  DREAM  OF  LORD  NITHSDALE.” — 
When  a girl  at  school  I copied  from  a MS.  a poem  of 
twenty-three  verses,  with  the  following  introduction  : — 
“ Lord  Nithsdale  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  By  the  exertion  of  his  wife, 
Winifred  [dau.  of  the  Duke  of  Powis]  he  escaped  from  the 
Tower  of  London  on  the  night  before  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution.”  The  following  is  the  first 
verse  : — 

Farewell  to  thee,  Winifred,  dearest  and  best, 

Farewell  to  thee,  wife,  of  a courage  so  high  ! 

Come  hither  and  nestle  again  to  my  breast, 

Come  hither  and  kiss  me  again  ’ere  I die  ! 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  the  lines  have  ever  been 
published,  and  who  is  the  author?  S.A.D. 

THE  SACRING  BELL  AT  GWYTHERIN.— 
When  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  visited  the 
Llanrwst  district  in  August  (see  Reprint  of  Bye-gones, 
series  1882-3,  page  106)  a small  hand-bell  in  the  Church  of 
Gwytherin  was  pronounced  by  some  to  be  a not  very 
ancient  “ Sacring  Bell,”  by  others  to  be  nothing  of  the 
sort ; in  which  they  were  in  some  measure  supported  by 
a native,  who  said  it  had  formerly  been  in  use  by  the 
| village  “ crier.”  Referring  to  page  28  of  the  same  series 
I find  an  extract  from  the  Letters  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  in 
which  he  describes  a parish  official  he  met  at  Kerry, 

! Montgomeryshire,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perambulate  the 
church  during  service,  with  a bell  to  awaken  sleepers  ! Is 
I it  possible  that  the  Gwytherin  bell  was  one  for  the  same 
purpose  ? What  does  the  writer  of  the  (I  regret  to  say  un- 
finished) History  of  the  Kerry  Parish  in  Mont:  Coll: 
say  to  this.  Can  he  describe  the  Kerry  bell?  Argus. 

REPLIES. 

WREXHAM  AMICABLE  SOCIETY  (Jan.  26, 
1881).— Reference  was  made  at  this  date,  and  earlier,  to 
the  above  Society,  which  was  probably  founded  as  early 
as  1770.  I have  just  noted  in  the  Chester  Courant  for 
Apr.  24, 1798,  that  the  “ Black  Lion  Amicable  Society” 
were  the  donors  of  £20  to  the  “ Parish  of  Wrexham  Sub- 
scription for  the  Defence  of  the  Country.”  N.  W.S. 

ALDERMAN  WAIT H MAN  (May  24,  1882.)— 
There  have  been  several  references  to  this  once  popular 
Welshman  in  Byc-gones.  I have  just  come  across  some 
more  about  him  in  the  Chester  Chronicle  for  Apr,  14  1S09. 
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This  was  after  the  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
paper  says,  “During  Lord  North’s  administration  the 
three  B’s  were  a favourite  toast — * Burke,  Barrd,  and  Beck- 
ford.’  The  three  W’s  are  now  the  favourite  toast  in 
Wales — ‘ Wardle,  Wynn,  and  Waithman.’  ” The  same 
paper  says  that  Waithman  was  “ born  at  the  Iron  works 
near  Wrexham,  and  was  removed  in  early  life  to  Bath.” 
It  also  refers  to  a pamphlet  he  had  published  a few  years 
earlier,  on  the  Scarcity,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  effective 
speaker,  with  a clear  voice  and  graceful  delivery. 

Wrexhamite. 

CHURCH  ALE  (Oct.  18,  1882.)— Mr.  Halliwell 
gives  this  as  “A  wake,  a feast  in  commemoration  of  the 
dedication  of  a church.”  Told. 

In  that  portion  of  the  “Register  of  Sir  Thomas 
Botelar,  of  Much  Wenlock,”  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton 
has  transcribed  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  (See  Shrop.  Arch.  Trans  ) there  is  the  following 
entry,  under  date  of  May  15,  1543  : — 

Jone  dau’r  of  Jn’o  Fenton  Bur’d  Fer’r  iij’m  in  E’da  p’etes  On 
which  here  was  kept  o’r  Ch’che  Ale  for  the  welth  and  p’phet  of 
the  Churcheand  a Sylv’rGame  w’tall  M’r  Ric’d  Lee  of  Oxenbold 
beyng  Bayly  of  o’r  f ranch’es  and  M’r  Tho.  Lee  his  brother  Stuart  & 
other  dyvers  Gentil’n  of  y’e  Shire. 

To  this  Mr.  Leighton  adds  the  following  note  : — 

Church  Ales  were  derived  from  the  Agapse  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  were  so  named  from  the  churchwardens  buying  and 
laying  in  from  presents  also,  a large  quantity  of  malt  which 
they  brewed  into  beer  and  sold  out  in  the  church  or  churchyard. 
The  profits,  as  well  as  those  from  the  games,  were  given  to  the 
poor,  there  being  no  poor-rates. 

M.S.A.S. 

EPITAPHS  (Aug.  23,  1882). — There  are  two  or 
three  gravestones  at  Tregaron  near  Aberystwyth,  some- 
what peculiar  in  form.  They  may  be  said  partly  to  re- 
semble the  lid  of  a coffin  in  shape,  with  the  names  of  the 
deceased,  age,  date  of  death,  &c.,  cut  across  the  top,  and 
a verse  running  down  the  stone  at  right  angles  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  deceased.  Thus,  we  have  across  one  a 
record  of  the  death  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  aged  80,  in  1717, 
and  beneath  the  lines — 

“ Stay,  worldling,  stay,  here  mays’t  thou  see 
The  frailty  of  thy  life  in  mee, 

Then  live  to  learn,  that  dye  thou  must 
And  after  come  to  Judgement  just.” 

A similar  one  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Iohns,  who 
died  in  1726,  aged  4 years,  has  under  the  record — 

“ Sooner  or  later  go  you  must 
Into  our  den  below  the  dust.” 

The  mason’s  work  on  these  stones  is  very  well  executed, 
and  on  the  border  of  the  one  over  the  body  of  the  child 
there  is  a line  chiselled  with  a heart  at  the  foot  transfixed 
by  a couple  of  arrows.  North. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PARISH  REGISTERS  (Nov. 
1,1882.)— Mr.  Borlase’s  proposal  about  Parish  Registers 
appears  to  have  met  with  no  favour  at  the  Welshpool  Con- 
ference on  Friday.  If  Registers  had  been  better  taken 
care  of  there  would  be  less  reason  for  the  measure  which 
he  advocates.  I think  that  Registers  should  be  kept  in 
duplicate,  and  that  the  old  Registers  should  be  copied. 
Certified  copies  might  be  made  evidence  and  deposited 
in  our  Churches,  and  the  original  Registers  deposited  in 
London.  If  they  are  to  be  copied  properly  they  must  be 
copied  in  a central  office.  I was  not  at  the  meeting  when 
the  subject  was  discussed,  or  I certainly  should  have  said 
a few  words  in  favour  of  some  additional  measures  being 
taken  to  preserve  these  most  important  documents. 

W.  Trevor  Parkins. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow  University, 
has  accepted  a chair  at  the  University  College  of 
Wales. 

The  profits  of  the  Cardiff  Fine  Art  Exhibition  amounted 
to  £1,300,  out  of  which  the  committee  have  devoted 
£200  towards  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  new  Free 
Library. 

In  October  1818  a pack  of  hounds  in  Shropshire  ran  a 
fox  to  earth,  when,  no  terrier  being  found  to  venture  after 
him,  a cat  was  driven  up  the  burrow.  The  terrier  followed 
— the  cat  was  killed — and  Reynard  said  good-bye. 

The  Rev.  John  Pursall,  rector  of  Sidbury,  Shropshire, 
died  in  November  1819.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  England,  and  had  killed,  during  forty  years,  two 
thousand  woodcocks,  besides  other  game. 

The  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee  of  Hanmer,  Salop,  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  a 
volume  containing  a considerable  number  of  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  Philip  Henry  (father  of  Matthew  Henry, 
the  commentator),  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
printed. 

Great  interest  was  excited  amongst  the  Welsh  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  musical  competition  at  the  celebration  at 
Philadelphia  of  the  bi-centenary  of  the  landing  of  Wm. 
Penn.  On  Tuesday,  October  24,  choirs  from  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  attended, numbering  nearly  1,600  voices, and 
the  audience  numbered  10,000.  The  concerts  were  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days. 

The  Church  Standard  for  this  month  commences  a new 
volume.  There  are  some  features  in  the  part  that  ought 
to  interest  local  readers.  Amongst  the  illustrations  we 
have  two  views  of  Chester,  and  amongst  a page  of  portraits 
there  is  one  of  Bishop  How,  though,  we  regret  to  say,  so 
poor  a one  that  it  will  disappoint  those  to  whom  the 
Bishop’s  face  is  familiar.  We  have  seen  no  good  portrait 
of  Dr.  How  yet,  that  is,  in  print.  Mr.  Maclardy  of 
Oswestry  has  an  excellent  photograph  of  him  in  his 
robes. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have 
just  published  Professor  Rhys’s  work  on  “Celtic  Britain,” 
an  addition  to  their  series  of  handbooks  on  “ Early  Bri- 
tain,” the  first  of  which  on  “ Saxon  Britain,”  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  appeared  some  time  ago.  In  a very  modest  preface 
Professor  Rhys  says  that  he  has  accepted  and  employed 
the  theory  advanced  by  Ethnologists,  that  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  were  of  Iberian  origin,  and  adds 
that  he  hopes  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  on 
the  glottological  aspect  of  that  question.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  readers  of  the  Advertize)'  that  Professor 
Rhys’s  “find”  in  this  direction  was  referred  to  in  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins’  recent  lecture  before  the  Cymmro- 
dorion  Society.  The  author  further  adds  that  he  intends 
explaining  more  in  detail  why  he  has  changed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  classification  of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  whole 
Celtic  family  he  at  present  groups  in  two  branches,  the 
Goidelic  and  Gallo-Brythonic,  and,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  Gaulish  being  now  dead,  every  Celt  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  either  a Goidel  or  aBrython.  Space  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  through  his  extremely 
interesting  monograph,  suffica  it  therefore  to  say  that 
throughout  it  displays  the  thoroughness  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  works  of  Professor  Rhys.  The  ap- 
pendix to  the  book  contains  some  very  valuable  philologi- 
cal notes  on  the  principal  names  in  the  text. 
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The  first  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  (Shrewsbury,  Adnitt 
and  Naunton  ; Oswestry,  Woodall  and  Venables,)  was 
published  last  week.  It  comprises  a lengthy  and  valuable 
paper  on  “ Donington  Church  and  Lordship,”  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  J.  Vaughan  ; a couple  of  Transcrips,  with  notes,  of 
the  “Register  of  Sir.  Thomas  Botelar,  Vicar  of  Much 
Wenlock,”  by  the  editor  (the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,)  and 
the  first  instalment  of  the  Inscriptions  (also  with  notes)  on 
the  “Monuments  in  Oswestry  Church,  and  Churchyard,” 
by  Mr.  Askew  Roberts.  In  reference  to  the  exceedingly 
interesting  old  register,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Leighton 
for  unearthing  portions  of  it  that  hitherto  have  been 
hidden  from  public  gaze.  In  1861  the  late  Mr.  Hartshorne 
published  a version  in  the  Cambrian  Journal , from  a copy 
written  on  paper,  which  was  then  in  the  Wynnstay  Lib- 
rary; to  this  Mr.  Leighton  has  now  added  copious  extracts 
from  the  copy  (in  the  Bodleian)  of  one  on  Vellum,  that 
was  found  in  a garret  in  Shrewsbury  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Bowen,  sen.  This  was  restored  to  Wynnstay,  so  it 
is  to  be  feared  both  the  paper  and  the  Vellum  docu- 
ments were  burnt  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1859. 
In  the  Oswestry  Monumental  Inscriptions,  Mr.  Askew 
Roberts  includes  the  following  respecting  a Vicar, 
which  he  believes  has  never  before  been  published.  In 
this,  however, he  is  wrong, for  it  appeared  in  the  Gwyliedydd 
for  1832,  page  248  : — 

Ad  basin  hujus  columnae  S.E.  Thomas  Owen  M.A.  e Parochia 
de  Llandrillo  in  Rhos  in  agro  Denbighensi  oriundus,  et  hujus 
Ecclesise  per  Septennium  Vicarius,  In  quo  brevi  temporis  spatio, 
diuturnae  apud  posteros  laudis,  aeternae  cum  Christo  gloriae, 
mercedem  sibi  comparavit,  egenos  sublevando,  ignaros  erudi- 
endo,  errantes  reducendo,  stabiles  confirmando,  in  omnibus 
officii  sui  muneribus  assiduus,  indefessus,  gravis,  idem  et  comis. 
Haeredes  parci  sui  census  pauperes  praecipue  voluit  ad  Normam 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  educandos  liberos  scil’t.  hujus  parochiae  in 
viginti,  eos  itidem  de  Llandrillo  in  viginti,  eos  deniq’  de 
Darowen  in  com.  Montgomery  in  decern  libris,  obiit  Oct.  14 
anno  salutis  humanae  1713,  suae  aetatis  42.  Amicitiam  suam 
ergo  Virum  adeo  desideratum  non  nisi  aere  incisam  cupiit  me- 
moriam  R.D.  Vicarius  de  Ruabon. 

This  is  the  vicar  who  planted  the  elm  trees  on  the  west 
side  of  the  churchyard.  There  is  also  the  following  in- 
scription, to  the  memory  of  a John  Lloyd,  of  an  earlier 
date  than  either  of  the  John  Lloyds  recently  referred  to 
in  Bye-gones. 

Juxta  hoc  marmor  dep.^situm  est  quod  mori  potuit  Johannis 
Lloyd  nuper  de  Glocestria  gen.,  antiqua  stirpe  in  Comitatu 
Salopiae  oriundi,  qualis  erat  paucis  disce,  vir  egregia  .... 
ac  benevolentia,  integritate,  ac  modestia  summa,  in  Deum  pie- 
tate  maxima,  in  omnes  benignitate  spectabilis,  inaritus  optimus, 
subditus  amicus,  vicinus  (at  quid  dicara)  vir  prsesertim  uude- 
quaq’  desideratiss’,  candidissimam  anitnam  coelo  reddidit  die 
Sept.  15,  1725  an’  aetat.  55. 

The  notes  added  after  some  of  the  inscriptions  are  short, 
and,  chiefly  biographical. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  William  Jones,  C.M.,  formerly 
of  Goginan,  read  a paper  before  the  Philological  Society 
at  University  College,  Gower-street,  on  “ English  words 
in  the  Anglesey  dialect.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Murray,  and  among  the  mem- 
bers present  were  Mr  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Mr  Henry 
Sweet,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  secretary,  &c.  Mr  Jones’s  pa- 
per, which  was  the  result  of  much  patient  and  exhaustive 
labour,  noted  the  differentiation  which  English  words  in 
the  Anglesey  dialect  undergo  both  as  regards  pronunciation 
and  letter  changes,  pointed  out  the  most  evident  variations 
in  the  vowel  sounds,  and  to  some  extent  dealt  with  the 
forms  of  the  consonantal  sounds  as  well.  Having  defined 
the  approximated  sounds  of  the  vowels,  diphthongs  and 
consonants,  Mr.  Jones  went  in  detail  through  each  letter, 


giving  copious  examples  of  its  use  in  English  words  com- 
monly spoken  by  monoglot  Welshmen  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.  Of  these  words  he  remarked  that  more  than 
a thousand  had  been  collected  and  classified  by  him,  which 
led  Dr.  Murray  to  observe  that  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  Welsh  left  in  Anglesey  for  common  use,  as  the  ordin- 
ary Welshman  like  the  ordinary  Englishman  would 
probably  not  have  many  thousand  words  at  his  command. 
In  conclusion  the  reader  observed  that  it  was  very  desira- 
ble that  these  English  words  should  be  carefully  studied 
in  all  the  Welsh  dialects.  Colloquial  Welsh,  one  had  to 
admit,  was  becoming  more  circumscribed  every  day.  Old 
idioms  and  old  words  vanish  and  with  them  also,  unless  col- 
lected and  treasured,  will  pass  away  many  old  English 
words  which  through  them  have  been  so  long  preserved. 
The  paper  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Murray  (who 
touched  on  the  importance  of  its  subject),  by  Mr.  A.  J, 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  whose  knowledge  of  Welsh 
dialects  is  varied  and  extensive.  Referring  to  his  personal 
experience  he  commented  on  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Englishmen  learning  Welsh  owing  to  the  great  difference 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language,  and  sug- 
gested that  newspaper  writers  and  others  should  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  spoken  language,  with  a view  to 
the  better  preservation  of  the  Welsh  tongue. 

The  new  magazine  by  the  premier  firm  contains  in  its 
first  number  something  about  a Welshman  ; and  as  we 
are  always  on  the  look  out  for  local  bearings  in  the  litera- 
ture noticed  in  this  column,  we  give  this  reference  first 
place.  The  article  is  one  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
and  the  subject  is  “ A Gossip  on  Romance.”  The  writer 
says,  “A  friend  of  mine,  a Welsh  blacksmith,  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  when  he 
heard  a chapter  of  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  ’ read  aloud  in  a farm 
kitchen.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled 
in  his  ignorance  ; but  he  left  the  farm  another  man.  There 
were  daydreams,  it  appeared,  divine  daydreams,  written 
and  printed  and  bound,  and  to  be  bought  for  money  and 
enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Down  he  sat  that  day,  painfully 
learned  to  read  Welsh,  and  returned  to  borrow  the  book.  It 
had  been  lost,  nor  could  he  find  another  copy  but  one  that 
was  in  English.  Down  he  sat  once  more,  learned  English, 
and  at  length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read  ‘Robinson.’ 
It  was  like  the  story  of  a love-chase.”  The  Welsh  friend 
in  this  case  was  probably  a man  in  buckram,  for  surely 
no  Cymro,  with  so  vivid  an  imagination,  would  have 
been  .content  to  listen,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  the 
stirring  narrations  of  the  Bible,  without  sitting  down 
to  learn  the  language  in  which  he  could  read  them  ! 
Longman's  Magazine  contains  much  matter  that  is  worth 
reading. 

At  the  Eddisbury  Petty  Sessions  last  week  five  young 
men  appeared  in  answer  to  a summons  charging  them  with 
assaulting  Charles  F.  Taylor  of  Hare  Hey es  Farm,  near 
Kingsley.  Taylor  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a young 
woman  at  a neighbouring  farm,  and,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  solicitor  for  the  defence,  an  old  custom 
exists  in  that  part  of  Cheshire  of  exacting  tribute  from  any 
one  who  began  courting,  and  of  “ flouring”  him  if  he  re- 
fused. In  this  case,  the  complainant  said  he  was  coming 
from  the  house  of  his  sweetheart,  when  the  defendants 
waylaid  him,  and  asked  him  to  pay  his  courting  footing. 
He  declined  to  do  so,  when  they,  producing  a flour  sack, 
completely  enveloped  him  in  it,  smashing  his  hat,  break- 
ing his  umbrella,  damaging  his  overcoat,  and  almost 
suffocating  him  with  flour.  A settlement  of  the  case  was 
effected  by  the  chairman,  who  ordered  each  of  the  defen- 
dants to  pay  the  young  man  10s,  damages,  and  pay  the 
costs. 
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NOTES. 

DEYTHEUR  SCHOOL  IN  1804.— The  Rev.  J. 
Geary,  Deytheur,  near  Shrewsbury,  advertised  in  the 
Shrewsbury  papers  of  May,  1804,  for  “ a steady  young 
man  ” to  teach  “ writing,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration,  in 
a classical  school.”  Salary,  £30  a year,  “ with  board, 
washing,  and  lodging.”  Mr.  Geary,  who  was  chaplain  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  “ nominated  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  New  Chapel,  and  to  be  master  of  the  School  of 
Deuther,  Montgomeryshire,  by  Sir  W.  Pulteney,”  in  J une, 
1796.  xxxx. 

“ OLD  MAYORS  ” OF  OSWESTRY.— There  is  a 
Tombstone  in  the  Old  Churchyard  recording  the  death, 
in  1809,  of  Richard  Jones,  “ senior  alderman.”  He  was  a 
mercer,  and  was  mayor  in  1764,  so  had  served  the  Corpor- 
ation for  five-and-forty  years  after  filling  the  chief  office. 
He  was  72  when  he  died,  and  had  been  elected  on  the  town 
council  two  years  before  he  was  made  mayor.  Thomas 
Howell,  butcher,  the  “senior  alderman,”  who  died  in  1827, 
and  is  buried  in  the  same  graveyard,  was  mayor  in  1785, 
and  was  elected  to  the  council  the  year  before  he  was  made 
chief  magistrate,  so  he  served,  in  all,  43  years.  He  was 
81  when  he  died.  Alderman  Longueville,  whose  useful 
life  is  still  spared  to  us,  has  now  completed  his  half 
century  of  service.  We  all  regret  that  he  does  not  see 
his  way  to  “ celebrate  his  golden  wedding”  with  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  way  suggested  in  this  column  on  Oct.  11. 

Jabco. 

BUCK’S  VIEWS  IN  WALES.— In  the  antiquarian 
literature  of  Wales  we  continually  find  the  views  published 
by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Buck,  in  1740,  referred  to,  and 
sometimes  copied.  In  very  many  cases  the  places  repre- 
sented have  been  woefully  reduced  of  their  fair  proportions, 
by  the  hand  of  time  and  ruthless  man,  since  the  brothers 
Buck  executed  their  pictures.  Copies  of  their  engravings 
are  all  very  well,  when  well  executed  by  skilful  artists, 
but  the  process  is  costly.  Fac-similes  are  far  preferable, 
and,  thanks  to  the  new  art  of  Photo-Lithography,  far 
cheaper.  A good  specimen  of  how  one  of  Buck’s  produc- 
tions can  be  reproduced  may  be  seen  in  the  Oswestry  edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Gwydir  Family , in  the  view  of 
Dolwyddelan  Castle.  I refer  to  the  subject  to  suggest  to 
the  council  of  the  Cambrian  Archselogical  Society  how  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  Buck’s 
series  by  this  process.  A couple  of  pounds,  or  less,  I am 
told,  would  cover  the  expense  of  each  picture,  assuming  that 
access  could  be  had  to  the  originals  : and  reduced  to  the 
size  of  Arch  : Carnb  : they  would  lose  none  of  their  artistic 
effect.  A couple  of  pages  of  letter-press  might  accompany 
each,  showing  to  what  extent  the  hundred  and  forty  years 
that  has  elapsed  since  they  were  taken,  has  destroyed  the 
Abbey  or  Castle  they  represent.  N.W.S. 

QUERIES. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  KYMRY,  &c.— Near 
the  title  page  in  Stephens’s  Literature  of  the  Kymry,  2nd 
edition,  is  a list  of  essays  by  Stephens,  No.  12  being  “ On 
the  part  taken  by  Welsh  Chieftains  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.”  I would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  above 
essay  is  published,  and  where  it  might  be  obtained  ? I 
should  also  like  to  know  if  the  “Elegy  on  Einionab 
Madawg  ab  Iddon,”  page  232,  1st  vol.,  Myvyrian 
Archaeology  has  been  translated  and  published,  and  where 
it  might  be  found?  Also,  if  the  “ Marwnad  Aeddon 
O Fon,  ”on  page  71  of  1st  vol.  Myvyrian  Archaeology , has 
been  translated  and  published  ? B. 
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AN  OSWESTRY  MISSIONARY  (Oct.  25,  1882.) 
The  query  about  an  Oswestry  Missionary  of  1823,  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  1799.  Early  in  that  year  the  ill-fated 
“ Missionary  Ship,”  The  Duff,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly-formed  London  Missionary  Society,  set  sail,  for  the 
second  time,  with  a ‘ cargo  ’ of  missionaries.  When  I lived 
in  Oswestry  I used  to  be  told  that  one  of  these  missionaries 
was  Mr.  James  Jones,  who  then  (1833)  kept  a china  shop 
on  the  Bailey  Heed,  and  was,  or  had  been,  a local  agent 
for  the  Earl  of  Powis.  A friend  has  been  looking  over 
some  old  Missionary  Chronicles  at  my  request,  and  he  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  list  of  missionaries  who  embarked 
there  is  “ James  Jones,  his  wife  and  child,  from  London.” 
The  ship  was  “ captured  by  the  Buonaparte  Privateer 
out  of  Bourdeaux  when  within  twelve  leagues  from  the 
harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro.”  Eventually  all  the  missionaries 
got  back  to  England,  and  in  the  list  we  have  “ Mr.  Jones, 
wife,  and  three  children an  addition  to  his  family, 
which  could  only  have  existed  on  paper,  if  the  same  Mr. 
Jones  is  meant,  and  there  is  no  other  in  the  list  of  those 
who  sailed.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the  Mr.  James 
Jones  of  Oswestry  was  the  man  referred  to  ; and,  if  so, 
whether  connected  with  the  borough  before  the  missionary 
episode,  or  how  soon  after  ? Far  Away. 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  LORD  HILL. 
On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  December,  1820,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  paid  a visit  to  Combermere.  The  newspapers 
had  pretty  well  heralded  his  advent,  and  it  was  known 
throughout  the  district  that  his  grace  was  to  stand  sponsor 
for  Viscount  Combermere’s  child  and  have  a public  recep- 
tion and  dinner  at  Chester.  His  grace  was  received  into 
the  county  and  conveyed  to  the  Abbey  by  detachments  of 
the  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  Yeomanry,  and  was  followed 
by  large  crowds  wearing  “ Wellington  for  Ever  ! ” on  their 
hats.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Duke  attended  morning 
service  at  Audlem,  and  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Combermere,  rode  over  to  Hawkstone  to  see  their 
brother  hero,  Lord  Hill.  The  christening  referred  to  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Chester  dinner  on  Wednesday. 
At  the  former  (which  took  place  at  Combermere  Abbey) 
“ the  Father  of  Shropshire  heroes,”  Sir  John  Hill,  then  82 
years  old,  was  present,  also  Lords  Hill,  Cholmondeley,  Brad- 
ford, Crew,  and  Kenyon.  In  narrating  the  foregoing  the 
Oswestry  Herald  of  Jan.  2, 1821,  adds  the  following  story  : — 
“It  happened  that,  from  kindness  to  a relation,  Sir  John 
Hill  was  considered  to  be  liable  to  pay  a large  sum,  for  which 
he  had  made  himself  bound.  The  circumstance  came  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  knowledge,  who,  with  his  char- 
acteristic warmth  of  heart,  immediately  sought  out  Lord 
Hill,  and  told  him  he  felt  he  never  could  repay  him  for 
the  share  he  had  had  in  contributing  to  his  successes  and 
his  glories,  and  begged  he  would  indulge  him  by  making 
any  use  of  his  purse  to  assist  his  venerable  father  and  his 
family.  It  is  now  hoped,  we  are  rejoiced  to  hear,  that 
they  will  lose  very  little  by  the  kind  confidence  of  the 
worthy  baronet.”  This  sounds  like  a story  from  a melo- 
drama, has  it  any  foundation  in  fact?  JAR. 

REPLIES. 

BELLWOMAN  (Apr.  19,  1882).— “ N.W.S.”  asks 
if  we  know  of  the  existence  of  a Bell- woman  anywhere 
else  than  at  Aberystwyth  ? In  an  old  Sporting  Magazine 
of  1793,  I find  the  following  : — “A  town  crier  at  North- 
wich,  Cheshire,  one  of  the  fair-sex,  who  has  held  the  office 
near  twenty  years, _ a few  days  since  proclaimed  as  follows  : 
‘ This  is  to  ge  notice,  that  theres  two  pigs  lost,  an  hoso- 
ever  brings  um  to  me,  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  trouble  : 
so  God  save  the  King  and  the  Lord  of  our  Manor — ton’s 
a black  on,  and  t’others  a red  on.’  ” Argus. 
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REV.  VAUGHAN  JONES  (Oct.  25,  1882).— The 
Rev.  Vaughan  Jones,  “episcopal  minister  at  Gresford,” 
may  be  meant  for  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan  Lloyd , M.A., 
Vicar  of  Hope  from  1848-59,  who  was  a successful  com- 
petitor at  some  of  the  Eisteddfodau.  His  prize  poem  at 
the  Rhuddlan  Eisteddfod  in  1836,  on  “The  Campaign  of 
Owain  Gwynedd,”  is  now  before  me,  but  the  “ nom  de 
plume”  is  not  given,  tie  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Lloyd,  Rector  of  Llanf&ethlu  in  Anglesey,  and  may  have 
adopted  the  title  of  “ Maelog  ” from  the  neighbouring 
lake  of  that  name  in  his  native  county.  D.R.T. 

No  one  of  the  name  of  “ Vaughan  Jones  ’’.has  been 
“ an  episcopal  minister  at  Gresford  ” during  the  present 
century;  and,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  no  clergyman  ever 
lived  there  who  bore  that  name.  The  person  alluded  to 
in  the  statement  copied  from  the  book  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Breese,  was  most  probably  my  brother-in-law,  the 
Rev.  J.  Vaughan  Lloyd,  the  author  of  a spirited  poem  on 
Denbigh  Castle  and  of  several  other,  poems,  both  original 
and  translated  ; who  was  curate  of  Gresford  from  1838  to 
1848,  and  subsequently  became  vicar  of  Hope,  where  he 
died  in  1859.  Before  he  came  to  Gresford  he  lived  at 
Llanvaelog,  in  Anglesey,  and  he  sometimes  wrote  under 
the  signature  of  Maelog,  a circumstance  which  may  have 
occasioned  the  mistake  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of 
the  translation  of  Davydd  ap  Gwilym. 

Wm.  Trevor  Parkins. 

HISTORY  OF  ABERYSTRUTH  (July  5,  1882). 
The  Evangelical  Magazine  for  May,  1794,  contains,  a 
memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones,  the  author  of  this 
book.  It  says  he  “lived  almost  a century,  a faithful 
servant  of  God,  aud  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven.”  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Aberystwyth  [Aberystruth], 
Monmouth,  Apr.  1,  1702,  “of  poor  but  honest  parents.” 
In  1740  he  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool, 
about  8 miles  distant,  as  pastor  over  a dissenting  congrega- 
tion he  had  gathered  Rg3ther.  They  called  their  place  of 
meeting  “ Eben-ezer,  on  account  of  some  remarkable  inter- 
positions of  Divine  Providence,  which  first  induced  him  to 
undertake,  and  afterwards  enabled  him  to  complete  the 
building.”  Mr.  Jones  was  singularly  happy  in  his  mar- 
ried life,  and,  says  the  writer  of  the  memoir,  “The beauty 
of  the  marriage  state  was  so  conspicuous  in  this  happy 
pair,  and  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  when  on  a visit  at  their  house, 
that  he  immediately  determined  upon  changing  his  con- 
dition, and  soon  after  paid  his  addresses  to  a lady  in  that 
neighbourhood  ; but  he  had  not  the  good  fortuue  to  find  a 
Mrs.  Jones  in  the  object  of  his  choice.”  The  cottage  in 
which  Mr.  Jones  lived  was  on  a lonely  spot  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  and  surrounded  by  woods,  so  he  had  much 
time  for  meditation,  and  possessed,  for  one  in  his  station, 
an  excellent  library.  Some  anecdotes  are  given  which 
show  an  amount  of  eccentricity  we  should  expect  from  his 
published  books ; and  in  one  of  these  it  is  narrated 
that  when  he  and  his  wife  on  a certain  occasion  went 
to  their  chapel  they  found  all  his  congregation  had  gone 
off  to  hear  some  celebrated  preacher  who  was  viaitiug  the 
district  : for  a moment  he  was  discouraged,  but  his  wife 
said,  “ We  are  within  the  promise  ; let  us  go  on  and  wor- 
ship God.”  He  then  began,  and  “ regularly  went  through 
the  service  of  the  place,  singing,  praying,  and  preaching  ; 
and  he  declared  he  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  God.  in  any 
public  engagement,  as  he  did  then ; assigning  in  his  usual 
pleasant  manner,  this  reason  fnr  it,  ‘because,’  said  he, 
‘my  whole  congregation  prayed  for  me.’”  One  night, 
we  are  told,  his  sleep  was  interrupted  by  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  a brother  minister,  and  he  got  out  of  bed 
and  prayed  earnestly  on  his  behalf.  He  afterwards  heard 


that  at  the  very  time  his  friend  had  been  in  danger  in 
travelling.  Mr.  Jones  maintained  a constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  “ and  whenever 
she  came  into  Wales,  the  good  old  Prophet  (for  such  was 
the  name  he  bore)  spent  some  time  with  her  at  her  College 
in  Treveeka.”  He  was  a most  liberal  man,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  settled  at  Trevathin,  “ perceiving  that  God 
was  blessing  his  labours,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
a meeting  to  accommodate  his  poor  hearers,  who  could 
contribute  but  little  towards  it  ; though  possessed  of  only 
forty  pounds  in  the  world,  and  had  then  no  settled  income, 
he  retained  ten  for  his  own  private  use,  and  most  nobly 
subscribed  thirty.”  One  day  a friend  gave  him  some 
money  “ with  a view  to  enable  him  to  purchase  malt  that 
he  might  make  some  beer  for  his  family  against  the 
winter  but  as  he  went  home  he  passed  through  a village 
where  he  saw  such  poverty  that  his  money  soon  went. 
His  wife  quite  approved  of  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was 
re  warded  in  finding  that,  during  his  absence,  a neighbour- 
ing farmer  had  sent  them  a present  of  malt,  sufficient  for 
their  requirements.  During  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  a sum  of  money  was  given  to  one  of 
the  members  for  Monmouthshire  to  distribute  annually 
among  the  dissenting  ministers  of  that  county  ; Mr.  Jones 
partook  of  the  bounty,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  administra- 
tion was  reduced  to  considerable  straits  by  the  loss  of  the 
money,  but  kind  friends  hearing  of  his  distress  soon  dissi- 
pated his  gloomy  apprehensions.  It  was  largely  through 
his  exertions  that  the  Independents,  dissatisfied  with  the 
teaching  at  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Caermarthen, 
instituted  one  at  Abergavenny.  When  80  years  old  he 
travelled  near  400  miles  in  North  Wales,  and  preached  twice 
a day.  When  spoken  to  of  the  hazzard  of  such  an  under- 
taking, he  said,  “ I shall  not  die  yet,”  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  God  had  yet  more  work  for  him  to  do.  He 
lived  to  be  nearly  92,  and  died  Nov.  26,  1793,  and,  says 
his  biographer,  “ If  there  were  a good  man  upon  earth, 
Edmund  Jones  was  one.”  Puritan. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  University,  who 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy  and  Modern  Ethics  at  Aberystwyth 
College,  shows  at  the  same  time  the  ardent  love  of 
learning  which  exists  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  pursuing  their 
studies.  Mr.  Jones  was  educated  at  the  National 
School  of  his  native  place,  Llangerniew,  up  to  the  age 
of  twelve,  when  he  went  to  work  with  a shoemaker. 
Already  his  nights  were  devoted  to  study,  carried  at 
last  to  such  an  extent  that  the  village  policeman  was 
in  the  habit  of  waking  him  as  early  as  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ! After  awhile  he  was  admitted  to 
Bangor  Normal  College,  which  he  left  for  a scholastic 
appointment  in  South  Wales,  and  there  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  compete  for  a scholarship  at  Glasgow. 
From  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight  he  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  ; he  won  his  scholarship  ; and  in 
less  than  three  years  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and  a 
number  of  prizes  in  logic,  philosophy,  the  classics, 
and  English  literature.  Then  he  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many, continued  his  studies,  came  home  penniless, 
went  again  to  Glasgow  with  borrowed  money,  and 
obtained  fresh  honours  and  another  scholarship; 
until  at  last  his  distinguished  abilities  won  for  him 
the  post  of  assistant  to  Professor  Caird.  There  are 
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many  young  Welshmen  like  Professor  Jones  who 
spurn  delight  and  live  laborious  days  for  the  pure 
love  of  learning,  and  they  supply  the  best  of  all  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  intermediate  schools  and 
colleges  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  established  in  the 
Principality.  Why  should  the  village  student  travel 
all  the  way  to  Glasgow  to  satisfy  his  noble  ambition? 

Clocaenog  Church,  near  Ruthin,  which  has  been  lately 
restored  at  a cost  of  £700,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday. 
The  services  throughout  were  well  attended,  especially  in 
the  evening,  the  preachers  being  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
the  Revs.  Canon  Richardson,  Corwen,  and  E.  T.  Davies, 
Liverpool. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a new  church,  erected  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Rector,  assisted  by  a strong  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  opened  at  Machynlleth  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  The  church,  which  forms  a pleasing  object  in 
the  landscape  as  seen  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
stands  on  the  southern  side  of  Maengwyn-street,  and  is  set 
off  by  trees  which  border  the  park  attached  to  Plas  Mach- 
ynlleth, the  Welsh  residence  of  the  Marquess. of  London- 
derry. It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  tower  and  spire, 
built  in  the  first  pointed  or  Early  English  style,  and,  as 
the  church  stands  back  a short  distance  from  the  street, 
the  intervening  space  has  been  covered  with  turf,  divided 
by  the  entrance  pathway,  and  enclosed  by  railings  of 
appropriate  design. 

We  congratulate  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Red 
Dragon  ou  the  gradually  increasing  Welsh  element  in  their 
magazine.  The  present  number  is  very  readable,  al- 
though marked  by  sundry  imperfections,  as  we  think, 
some  of  which  are  probably  the  result  of  amateur  author- 
ship. For  instance,  “ Cadwaladr  Griffiths”  begins  a 
somewhat  objectionable  “Railway  Sketch,”  by  explaining 
why  he  travelled  from  Brecon  to  Newport  in  a third  class 
carriage.  He  says,  “I  always  prefer  such  a mode,  for 
you  come  in  social  contact  with  your  kind,  and  are  not 
penned  up  like  prize  fowl ; you  have  opportunities,  too, 
for  studying  character,  &c.,  &c.”  No  doubt  Cad.  Griffiths 
went  third-class,  as  thousands  do,  because  it  is  cheapest, 
and  he  might  as  well  have  said  so,  or  said  nothing  about  it. 
A memoir,  with  portrait,  of  “Williams  of  Llanwrtyd” 
will  interest  many  readers,  but  here,  again,  we  object  to 
such  a description  of  a man  as  this  : — “ His  build  was  of 
the  pure  Welsh  pattern,  the  trunk  being  longer  than  the  ex- 
tremities, and  its  circumference,  when  he  was  in  his  prime, 
measuring  across  the  naked  skin  forty-six  inches.  So 
lavishly  had  the  building  materials  been  spent  on  the 
erection  of  the  seat  of  the  vitalities  that  there  was  scarcely 
enough  left  to  make  a fork  for  him,  and  that  was  so  short 
that  it  only  served  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  seat  on 
horseback.”  The  writer  speaks  of  the  subject  of  his  sketch 
as  learning  the  trade  of  “ shoe-building.”  Is,  or  was,  that 
a localism  in  the  district,  or  is  it  only  another  sample  of 
the  writer’s  wit,  which  throughout  is  of  a ponderous  kind  ? 
The  editor  contributes  a pleasant  paper  on  “ Llandovery,” 
and  Mr.  R.  Green  Price  an  exceedingly  interesting  one 
on  “ Old  Welsh  Laws.”  We  cannot  profess  to  follow  the 
author  of  the  paper  on  “ Genius  and  Criticism  for  in- 
stance, he  tells  us  “we  must  claim  indulgence,  and  in  most 
cases  admiring  appreciation  for  poems,  however  rough- 
hewn,  that  will  swing  with  music  to  the  robust  stride 
across  purply  heaths  in  the  first  fresh  breeze  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  the  health-giving  climb  up  the  sides  of  rugged 
hills.”  What  sort  of  poetry  does  he  mean?  Is  “ Hush-a- 
bye  baby  on  the  tree  top”  a sample?  It  is  “breezy,” 
undoubtedly,  and  “swings.” 


The  third,  and  concluding,  part  of  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  of  the  Powys-land  Club 
is  just  issued.  As  a rule  the  final  part  only  contains  a 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  (which  has 
already  been  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Oswestry  Adver- 
tizer.)  and  the  names  of  members,  &c.,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  have  a review  of  the  work  done  during  the  fifteen 
years  the  society  has  been  in  existence.  In  it  the  able 
secretary  and  editor,  Mr.  Morris  Charles  Jones,  tells  us 
that  no  less  than  thirty-two  of  their  members  have  been 
contributors  to  the  Collections,  and  that  of  forty-seven 
parishes,  the  histories  of  eighteen  have  been  either  wholly, 
or  partially,  published  : eight  more  are  in  progress,  and 
an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  different  clergymen  to  com- 
plete the  eighteen  still  untouched.  “ Each  clergyman  ” 
is  to  be  asked  “ to  write  the  ecclesiastical  chapter  of  his 
parish’s  history— giving  an  account  of  his  church,  com- 
munion plate,  monumental  inscriptions,  terriers,  lists  of 
rectors  and  vicars,  &c.,  &c.”  Judging  from  the  past, 
such  an  appeal  ought  to  be  successful  : we  should 
like  to  see  the  course  adopted  in  the  Shropshire  Society, 
which  so  far,  has  done  little  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  societies  of  this  nature.  In 
the  “etc,  etc,”  we  should  include  Parish  Records  : — in  every 
parish,  we  fancy,  much  that  is  interesting,  would  be  found 
in  the  old  vestry  books.  There  is  one  passage  in  Mr. 
Morris  Jones’s  review  we  do  not  like.  He  hints  at  his 
probabie  retirement.  It  will  be  a bad  day  for 
the  Society  when  he  vacates  the  editorial  chair. 
However  his  hint  does  not  refer  to  a very  immediate 
retirement ; so  we  sincerely  trust  health  and  strength  may 
be  granted  him  long  to  continue  the  useful  work  he  is 
doing  for  his  day  and  generation. 

“ The  Bigging  o’t.”— In  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  of 
Nov.  8,  there  was  a paragraph  about  the  improvements  in 
Leg-street,  in  which  the  question  was  asked  how  the  in- 
scription, “ Long  Life  and  Happiness  to  Mostyn  Owen, 
Esq.,”  came  to  be  put  up  on  the  walls  of  a room  in  the 
Horse  Shoe  public  house,  now  in  process  of  demolition? 
In  reply  a correspondent  says  : — “ This  inscription  pro- 
bably refers  to  one  of  the  great  election  contests  for  the 
adjoining  county  of  Montgomery,  between  Mr.  Owen  and 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  in  1772  and  1774.  The  Powis 
Castle  interest  was  strong  on  the  side  of  Owen,  while 
Williams  was  the  nominee  of  Wynnstay.  In  1772 
Williams  was  elected,  but  in  1774  he  was  defeated  by 
Owen.”  Another  correspondent  says:  “You  have  mis- 
quoted the  inscription  : — as  far  as  I can  decipher  it,  it 
reads  thus,  ‘Long  live  Mostyn  Owen,  esq.  Success  to 
Woodhouse.’  Something  which  looks  like  a date  follows, 
which  I cannot  decipher.”  The  “ Oldest  Inhabitant,”  who 
signs  himself  “ Edie  Ochiltree,”  remembers  all  about  it.  He 
reads  in  the  last  line  the  word  “coursing,”  and  says  the 
inscription  was  put  up  the  year  before  last,  on  the  occasion 
of  a coursing  meeting  dinner,  and  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Mostyn  Owen,  who  had  allowed  the  sport  to  take  place  on 
his  estate  ! 

The  First  Sale  by  Auction.  — The  first  sale  by 
auction  in  Britain  took  place  in  London  about  1715,  when 
Elihu  Yale,  an  American,  having  brought  such  a quantity 
of  goods  from  the  East  Indies,  that  he  had  not  room 
enough  for  them  in  his  house,  had  a public  sale.  Elihu 
was  buried  at  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  and  on  his  tomb- 
stone were  placed  the  words  : — 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Africa  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived ; 

In  London  dead. 
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NOTES. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (July  5,  1882.) 
Anglesey.  The  first  name  under  each  date  refers  to  the 
county,  and  the  second  to  the  boroughs. 

1541-2 Richard  Ap  .... 

1547  Rolandus  Bulkley.  Johannes  Ap  Robert 
Lloid.  (1) 

1552-3  Lodovicus  Owen  ap  Meyryk,  armiger.  Mauricius 
Gruffyth,  generosus,  filius  Rolandi  Gruffith, 
armigeri. 

1553  Willielmus  Lewis,  armiger.  Rolandus  Bulkley, 

generosus,  filius  Ricardi  Bulkley,  militis. 

1554  Ricardus  Bulkeley  (2)  miles.  Roulandus  Bulkley, 

armiger. 

1554  Ditto  ....  mercator. 

1555  Williemus  Lewys,  miles.  Hugo  Goodman. 

1557- 8  Roulandus  Meredythe,  armiger.  Willielmus  ap 

Ryce  ap  Howell. 

1558- 9  Roland  Meredyth,  esq.  No  name  given. 

1562-3  Richard  Bulkley,  esq.  William  Price,  gent. 

1572  Lewis  ap  Owen  ap  Merik,  esq.  Roland Kenrick, 

gent.  (3). 

1584  Owen  Holond,  esq.  No  return.  (4) 

1586  Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  Knt.  Thomas  Bulkeley, 
jun. 

1588-9  Richard  (5)  Bulkeley  (esq.)  of  Llangefeney, 
Thomas  Bulkley,  juD.,  esq.  learned  in  the  law. 
1592-3  William  Glyyne,  gent  of  Llanvwrog.  Thomas 
Bulkeley,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

1597  Hugh  Hughes,  esq.  William  Johnes,  esq.  learned 
in  the  law. 

1601  Thomas  Holland,  esq.  William  Maurice,  esq. 
1603-4  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Knt.  William  Jones,  esq. 
1620  Richard  Williams,  esq.  No  return.  (6) 

1624  JohnMosten,  esq.  Charles  Jones,  esq. 

1625  Sir  Sackvile  Trevor,  Knt.  Charles  Jones,  esq. 

Recorder  of  Beaumaris. 

1626  Richard  Bulkeley,  esq.  Ditto. 

1628.  Ditto  Ditto. 

1640  John  Bodvel,  esq.  of  Llan-Igrad.  (7)  John 

Gruffith,  esq.  (8). 

1654  George  Twisle[to]n,  esq.  William  Foxcroft,  esq. 
1656  No  return  found.  (9) 

1659  George  Twisleton,  esq.  Griffith  Bodwrda,  esq. 

1660  No  return  found.  (10) 


(1)  The  Burgesses  of  these  two  Parliaments  were  returned 
for  “ Newburgh”  (Newborough),  but  afterwards,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  “ Beaumaris.” 

(2)  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  Knight.— Kal.  of  Gwynedd. 

(3)  Mr.  Breese,  in  Kal.  of  Gw.  gives  the  return  of  a parlia- 
ment in  1571,  in  which  the  name  of  Richard  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  ap- 
pears for  the  county,  and  William  Bulkeley  for  the  borough. 
This  does  not  appear  in  the  Blue  Book  from  which  our  list  is 
taken. 

(4)  Thomas  Bulkeley  l— Kal.  of  Gw. 

(5)  Thomas  in  Browne  Willis. 

(6)  Sampson  Evans,  esq.,  in  Browne  Willis’  and  Rowland’s 
Lists. 

(7)  The  Long  Parliament.  In  the  List  at  the  Crown  Office, 
Bodvell’s  name  is  run  through,  and  Wood’s  inserted.  On  the 
cover  of  the  list  is  written  “ Several  of  the  members  went  to 
Oxford  to  the  King  and  the  House  was  filled  with  others  in 
their  places.”— Kal.  of  Gw.  The  Blue  Book  (from  which  our 
list  is  taken)  gives  also  Wood  vice  Bodvel  disabled  to  sit. 

(8)  William  Jones,  esq.,  elected  22  Jan.  1G46-7,  vice  John 
Griffith,  esq.,  deceased. 

(9)  Browne  Willis  gives  Tsvisleton  and  Bodvill. 

(1U)  Mr.  Breese  quotes  Mona  Antiqua  for  the  names  of  Rt. 
Hon.  Viscount  Bulkeley  and  Griffyth  Bodwrda,  esq.  Browne 
Willis  gives  Bodville  as  Burgess. 


1661  Nicholas  Bagenall,  esq.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Knt. 
and  bart.  (11) 

1678-9  Henry  Bulkeley,  esq.  Richard  Bulkeley,  esq.  of 
Barron  Hill  County  Anglesey. 

1679  Richard  Bulkeley,  esq.  Henry  Bulkeley,  esq. 
1680-1  Ditto  Ditto 

1685  Robert  Viscount  Bulkeley.  Ditto 
1688-9  Thomas  Bulkeley,  esq.  Sir  William  Williams, 
Knt.  and  bart.  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

1690  Richard  Lord  Bulkeley,  Viscount  of  Cashell  in 
Ireland.  Thomas  Bulkeley,  esq.  of  Dynas. 

1695  Ditto  Sir  William  Williams,  Knt. 

and  bart.  Q.c.,  of  Nantanog,  county  of  Angle- 
sey. (12) 

1698  Ditto  Owen  Hughes,  esq. 

1700-1  Ditto  Conningsby  Williams,  esq.  of 

Penmynyth,  County  Anglesey. 

1701  Ditto  Robert  Bulkeley,  esq. 

1702  Ditto  (13)  Ditto  (14) 

( To  be  Continued.) 

PENNANT’S  TOURS  IN  WALES.— Mr.  Hugh 
Humphreys  of  Carnarvon  is  about  to  publish  a new  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales ; to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Rhys,  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford.  Any  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pennant  will  be  wel- 
comed by  Welshmen,  and  no  better  editor  than  Mr.  Rhys 
could  be  found  to  superintend  the  publication  of  this  one  : 
but,  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  learned  editor 
that  this  particular  edition  should  contain  something 
more  than  the  “ Tours,”  to  make  it  perfect  as  a memorial 
of  the  author.  The  work  should  I think  be  prefaced  by  a 
good  memoirof  Mr.  Pennant,  incorporating  into  it  the  whole 
of  his  “ Literary  Life,”  as  written  by  himself  ; appending 
thereto,  as  the  productions  of  his  own  pen,  the  following 
Trifles  as  they  were  written,  and  printed  by  him — 

1 An  Ode  occasioned  by  a Lady  preferring  an  attach- 
ment to  Indifference  (1769) 

2 On  a Lady  Chosen  on  the  same  day  Patroness  of  a 
Book  Society,  and  Hunting  Meeting  (1771) 

3 Account  of  the  Patagonians  (1771) 

4 American  Annals  (1775-1778) 

5 'I  he  Flintshire  Petition  (1780) 

6 Earthquakes  in  Wales  (1780) 

7 Camber’s  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Monk  (1781) 

8 Free  Thoughts  on  the  Militia  Laws  (1781) 

9 A Welsh  Freeholder’s  Letter  (1784) 

10  Letter  to  Thomas  Williams  about  Mail  Coaches  (1791) 

I 11  Letter  to  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  do  do  (1791) 

I 12  Letter  on  Mail  Coaches  (1792) 
j 13  Letter  to  Mayor  of  Chester  on  do  (1792) 

14  County  Bounty  to  Seamen  (1793). 

To  be  followed  by  his  “ History  of  Whiteford  and  Holy- 
well,”  as  published  in  1796,  and  then  the  “Tours  so 
that  we  may  have  together  all  he  printed  in  the  four  separate 
j works  in  which  the  story  of  the  facts  of  his  useful  and 
| painstaking  life  appeared. 

Mr.  Humphreys  promises  to  add  “An  account  of  Five 
1 Royal  Tribes  of  Cambria,  and  of  the  Fifteen  Tribes  of 
| North  Wales,  and  their  representatives,  with  diagrams  of 
their  arms,  as  they  appeared  in  Pennant’s  Resurgam.” 

(11)  John  Robinson,  esq.,  elected  18  July  1661,  vice  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  who  elected  to  serve  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

! (12)  Of  Glascoed,  in  London  Gazette , and  Llanvorda,  in  Mona 

Antiqua. 

(13)  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley,  son  and  heir  of 
Richard  Viscount  Bulkeley,  elected  30  Nov.  1701,  vice  his  father 
deceased. 

(14)  Coningsby  Williams,  esq.,  elected  29  Nov.  1703,  vice 
Robert  Bulkeley,  esq.,  deceased. 
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That  account,  however,  was  not  written  by  him  ; and 
although  Mr.  Rhys  can  bring  it  into  his  own  part  of  the 
labours,  with  great  advantage,  it  will  be  best  so,  than  as 
an  “appendix”  to  Pennant.  I am  quite  sure  the  Editor’s 
“ notes  ” will  add  to  the  value  of  the  book,  but  I hope  he 
will  be  careful  to  introduce  into  them  such  bits  as  have 
appeared  in  his  “ Journey  to  London  ” (*)  and  which  have 
some  reference  to  Wales  and  Welsh  families,  so  as  to  make 
the  proposed  new  edition  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  ; even 
should  it  be  necessary  to  add  a fourth  volume — for 
“Rhys’s  Pennant”  must  be  the  standard  edition. 

Glendower. 

*Pp.  13,  39,  114,  165,  187,  201,  344,  387,  390,  418,  435,  448.- 
Ed.  1811. 

QUERIES. 

TAFFY  WAS  A WELSHMAN  (Apr.  5,  1882.)— 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  name  “Taffy”  applied  to 
a Welshman?  Nemo. 

Vale  OF  TOWY  TRAGEDY.— In  a recent 
number  of  the  Red  Dragon,  a South  Wales  magazine,  there 
is  a somewhat  loosely  compiled  account  of  a murder  that 
was  committed  in  the  Vale  of  Towy  in  1770.  The  mur- 
dered man  was  one  Powell,  himself  a notorious  character ; 
and  the  murder  was  committed  by  several  men  in  a body, 
at  the  instigation  of  one  Williams,  a tradesman  of  Llan- 
dovery. We  are  told  that  one  of  the  conspirators  escaped 
to  North  Wales,  and  eluded  pursuit  by  hiding  under  some 
brushwood  in  a cart ; and  that  Williams,  the  prime  mover 
in  the  plot,  also  made  his  way  into  North  Wales,  and  that 
his  horse  was  found  near  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 
Is  there  any  tradition  in  that  district  of  the  event  ? Nine 
men  were  tried  for  the  offence,  at  Hereford,  and  six  of 
them  were  hung.  The  Gents  : Mag : of  1770  had  a brief 
notice  of  the  trial.  G.G. 

BREUAN  is  the  Welsh  for  Mill,  Quern,  or  hand- 
mill.  Here  is  a curious  bit  out  of  a somewhat  old  book 
relating  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  Cymry  in  former 
ages  : — 

“ The  Welsh  had  formerly  mills  which  turned  swiftly 
without  wind  or  water,  or  any  labour  of  man  or  beast,  after 
they  were  once  set  going,  YV.  Salisbury  had  one  to  be  seen 
in  the  year  1574.  And  Dr.  Davies  describes  part  of  such 
a mill  that  was  found  in  the  earth  at  a place  called  Bryn- 
y-Castell  in  Edeirnion  in  the  words  following  ‘ Mewn 
lie  a elwir  Brvn-y-Castell,  yn  Edeirnion,  y caed  yn  y 
ddaear  yn  ddiweddar,  baladr  melin  o haiarn  wyth  ochrog, 
cyn  braffed  a morddwyd  gwr,  a phen  clwm  ar  y naill  ben 
iddo,  megis  lie  y buasai  yr  olwyn,  a’r  pen  arall  wedi  ei 
ysu  gan  rwd.  Yno  y caed  maen  melin  & gylch  llathen  o 
eithaf  bwygilydd.  Ac,  meddant  hwy,  yr  oedd  y bedwaredd 
ran  o olwyn  y felin  honno  o haiarn,  a’r  rhelyw  o goed  ; ac 
yr  oedd  maen  tynnu  yn  rhy w fan  ynddi,  neu  glicced  wisgi, 
neu  bob  un  o’r  ddau,  y rhai  a barai  iddi  droi  o honi  ei  hun, 
pan  y gosodid.” 

Is  there  anything  remaining  of  these  ingenious  contri- 
vances in  the  year  1882?  D.J. 

REPLIES. 

THE  CAMBRO-BRITON  (Nov.  1,  1882).— If 
Taffy  will  look  again  he  will  find  that  when  the  editor, 
in  his  notices  to  correspondents,  in  Vol.  3,  promised  that 
one  of  the  contributions  should  appear  in  the  next  number, 
he  added  : — “ Si  fata  sinant which  was  ominous  ! It  is 
evident  from  the  tone  of  the  dedication  of  Vol.  2 that  the 
work  was  not  a financial  success,  and  there  was  a delay  in 
commencing  Vol.  3 that  evidenced  a doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  projectors.  N.W.S. 


The  Editor  was  Mr.  John  Humphreys  Parry,  a 
native  of  Llanferes ,{  or  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  and  a Barrister 
of  very  high  reputation.  Mr.  Parry  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Chester  in  1825  by  a drunken  ruffian,  who 
knocked  him  down  in  the  street,  where  he  fell  with  his 
head  against  the  pavement,  and  died  on  the  spot,  leaving 
a wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
solicitor,  Llanfyllin,  and  five  children,  one  of  which  was 
the  late  eminent  Serjeant  Parry.  Mrs.  Parry  afterwards 
married  a Mr.  Davies  of  Snowfield  by  Newtown  or  Llan- 
idloes. Mr.  Parry  was  author  of  the  Cambrian  Plutarch , 
which  “contains  memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  erliest  times  to  the  present,”  1824. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  London 
Cymmrodorion,”  and  brother  to  Thomas  Parry,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  “ The  literature  of  his  native 
country  sustained  a great  loss  by  his  death.” 

Llywarch  Hen. 

[Is  our  correspondent  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Parry  was 
killed  at  Chester  ?— Ed.] 

WELSH  NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (Oct.  25,  1882),— 
This  list  is  interesting  for  comparison  with  names  in  use 
in  different  localities.  Few  of  the  names,  for  instance, 
which  occur  in  it  correspond  with  those  given  by  Mr. 
John  Williams  in  his  Faunula  Grustensis,  a handy  and 
by  this  time  a rare  “ Outline  of  the  Natural  Contents  of 
the  Parish  of  Llanrwst,”  published  in  1830.  D.R.T, 

Mr.  Payne’s  list  of  Welsh  names  of  plants  might 
be  very  much  extended.  There  is  a Welsh-English  Dic- 
tionary (which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Morris  family)  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Library,  which  has  a rich  store  qf  MS. 
additions  of  this  sort.  Nemo. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  curfew  bell  is  duly  rung  in  the  village  of  Prees  for 
a period  of  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Denbigh  Eisteddfod  Pavilion  has  been  sold  for 
£750,  leaving,  it  is  supposed,  about  £150  to  be  provided  by 
the  guarantors  of  the  Eisteddfod. 

It  has  been  decided  to  repair  the  chancel  of  the  old 
Church  of  St.  Hilary  at  Denbigh,  which  is  gradually 
falling  into  decay,  and  to  use  it  as  a mission  chapel. 

The  statement  that  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  has  been  let  as  an  institution  for  dipsomaniacs, 
is  untrue. 

The  following  advertisement  has  appeared  in  a contem- 
porary : — “Wanted,  a Parrot  that  swears  and  uses  bad 

language.  Nautical  bird  preferred. — Apply  to , 

Esq.,  Bala,  North  Wales.” 

During  a recent  excavation  at  Pembroke  Castle  a num- 
ber of  Roman  coins  were  discovered,  principally  of  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  They  were  of  copper,  and  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation. 

A Poetic  Prophecy.  — A correspondent  of  the 
Athenaeum  quotes  the  fullowing  prophetic  lines  written  by 
John  Hughes  about  the  year  1703— 

When  Beauty’s  goddess  from  the  ocean  sprung, 
Ascending,  o’er  the  wave  she  cast  a smile 
On  fair  Britannia’s  happy  isle, 

And  raised  her  tuneful  voice,  and  thus  she  sung : 

Hail  Britannia  ! hail  to  thee, 

Fairest  island  of  the  sea  ! 

Thou  my  favorite  land  shalt  be. 

Cyprus  too  shall  own  thy  sway, 

And  dedicate  to  me  its  groves,  &c. 
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The  “ University  College  of  Wales  Magazine”  (which 
continues  to  be  printed  in  a creditable  styleby  Mr.  Gibson 
of  Aberystwyth)  has  reached  us  again  ; and  the  opening 
number  of  the  fifth  volume  will  be  interesting  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  College.  It  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  College ; but  there  are  also  papers 
on  ‘ Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mawddwy,’  ‘Lead  Mining  near 
Aberystwyth,’  and  the  ‘ Preservation  of  Gaelic,’  and  a 
Latin  translation  of  one  of  Wesley’s  hymns,  * Christ 
whose  glory  fills  the  skies.’  We  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  College 
Calendar  ; and  expressing  our  pleasure  at  the  statement 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  (reported  in  the  magazine) 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  students,  making  it  up  to  72,  which  compares  favour- 
ably with  other  provincial  colleges.  Thus,  Bristol  Uni- 
versity College  has  74,  University  College,  Liverpool, 
54,  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  83.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  number  of  professors  to  students  at  Aber- 
ystwyth is  proportionately  about  the  same  as  at  most  of 
the  German  Universities, 

University  College  of  Wales.— The  late  Mr.  G.  E. 
J.  Powell,  of  Nanteos,  has  left  a bequest  of  books,  pictures, 
and  antiquities  to  the  College  amounting  to  the  value  of 
about  two  thousand  pounds. 

The  Bigging  o’t.  — ‘ 1 The  inscription  revealed  on  an 
inner  wall  of  the  Horse  Shoe  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  be  modern,  and  had  it  been  otherwise  I should 
have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  opinion  of  a correspondent 
who  stated  last  week  to. at  it  probably  referred  to  a Mont- 
gomeryshire election  of  1774  Had  it  been  connected  with 
the  last  century  I should  have  said  that  its  position  in  an 
Oswestry  hostelrie  was  more  likely  to  refer  to  the  6th 
Oct.  1786,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Mostyn  Owen  was 
inaugurated  as  High  Steward  of  the  borough,  having 
previously  -in  the  same  year — been  elected  first  a council- 
man, and  then  an  alderman.  In  the  next  year  he  became 
Murringer,  and  then  Mayor.  No  man  in  the  records  of 
our  Corporation  filled  so  many  offices  in  so  short  a space 
of  time. — Jarco.”  (See  Nov.  15). 

Phillips's  Charity.— Many  of  our  readers,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  not  posted  up  in  the  history  of  this 
charity,  which  is  annually  distributed  “upon  or  near  the 
Feast  Day  of  S.S.  Simon  and  Jude.”  We  cannot  con- 
dense the  history  better  than  in  the  following  note  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  which  appears  in  Vol.  5 of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  : — 
“By  this  will  of  James  Phillips,  who  died  in  1661,  ten 
houses  in  Southwark,  London,  were  bequeathed  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury.  The  rents  are 
to  be  disposed  of  in  providing  a weekly  I hursday  sermon, 
to  be  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Ellesmere,  Whit- 
church, Oswestry,  and  St.  Chad’s,  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  rents  ‘ in  gowns  and  cloaths  for  ye  poore 
people  ’ of  the  same  parishes.  In  case  of  default  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Shrewsbury,  the  bequest  is  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  ‘for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  poore  schollars  sent  out  and  from  ye  said 
county  of  Salop  to  the  University.’  From  the  Parlia- 
liainentary  Paper  on  Endowed  Charities,  issued  in  1868, 
it  appears  that  the  total  gross  annual  income  of  the 
Chanty  is  £519  ; and  that  £389  of  that  is  spent  on  main- 
taining the  lectureships,  the  remainder  in  the  purchase  of 
flannel  for  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  is 
made  of  this  rich  and  probably  increasing  fund,  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  parishes  of  Oswestry,  Ellesmere, 
Whitchurch,  and  St.  Chad’s,  are  duly  cared  for.” 


NOVEMBER  29, 1882. 


NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Sep.  27,  1882.) 

AN  ALDERMAN  DISCHARGED. 

Phillip  Ellis,  mercer,  was  elected  a Councilman  in 
1681,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  in  1686.  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  Tradesmen  who  issued  a token  (see 
Bye-gones  July  8,  1881).  He  became  an  alderman  soon 
after  he  served  the  office  of  mayor,  and  remained  in  that 
honourable  office  up  to  1720,  when  we  find  the  following 
record  in  the  minutes  : — 

“30th  Sep.  1720.  It  was  this  day  agreed  by  the 
majority  of  this  House  that  Mr.  Phillip  Ellis  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  this  town  bee  from  henceforth  removed  from 
his  aldermanship  and  discharged. — Green,  jun’r.” 

Mr.  Green  was  the  Town  Clerk.  Why  Mr.  Ellis  was 
removed  by  the  “ majority  ” we  are  not  informed  : it  may 
have  been  his  wish  to  vacate  an  office  that  age  had  made 
wearisome  to  him.  Jarco. 

THE  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL.— The  Life  by  Mr. 
Jones,  of  this  celebrated  Salopian  has  been  more  than  once 
referred  to  in  Bye-gones.  I note  that  the  author  says  Mr. 
Hill  up  to  June  10,  1831,  had  preached  22,291  times,  and 
reckons  that  up  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  of  66  years, 
he  had  preached  at  least  23,000  times.  A few  more  would 
have  given  an  average  of  one  every  day  for  the  whole 
term,  and  Mr.  Jones  says  that  many  friends  thought  his 
estimate  as  to  numbers  too  low.  Nemo. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (Nov.  22,  1882.) 
Anglesey , concluded.  The  first  name  under  each  date 
refers  to  the  county,  and  the  second  to  the  boroughs. 

1705  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Bulkeley,  Henry  Bertie, 

esq.  .(1) 

1708  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1710  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1713  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1714-5  O wen  Mey  rick,  esq. , of  Bodorgan,  county  Anglesey. 
Henry  Bertie,  esq. 

1722  Richard  Lord  Bulkeley,  Viscount  Cashells,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (2).  Henry  Bertye, 

esq. 

1727  Hugh  Williams,  esq.,  of  Nantanog,  county  Angle- 
sey. Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  esq.  (3) 

1734  Nicholas  Bayly,  esq.,  of  Plas  Newydd,  county 
Anglesey.  Richard  Lord  Bulkeley.  (4) 

1741  John  Owen,  esq.,  of  Tresaddfed,  county  Angle- 
sey. J ames  Lord  Bulkeley. 

1747  Sir  Nicholas  Bayly.  James  Lord  Bulkeley.  (5) 
1754  Ditto.  Richard  Price,  esq.,  of  Vaenol,  county 
Flint. 

1761  Owen  Meyrick,  esq.  Ditto. 

1768  Ditto.  (6)  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  bart.,  of  Baron 
Hill,  county  Anglesey. 


(1)  Mr.  Breese,  in  Kalendars  of  Gwynedd,  says  Hon.  Henry 
Bertie. 

(2)  Hugh  Williams,  esq.,  elected  10  Ap.,  1725,  vice  Richard 
Bulkeley,  Viscount  Cashells,  deceased. 

(3)  Richard  Lord  Bulkeley,  Viscount  Cashells,  elected  25 
Mar.,  1730,  vice  W.  W.  Wynne,  esq.,  who  elected  to  serve  for  the 
county  of  Denbigh. 

(4)  .Tames  Lord  Bulkeley  elected  20  April,  1739,  vice  Richard 
Lord  Bulkeley,  deceased. 

(5)  John  Owen,  esq.,  of  Presaddved,  elected  29  Jan.,  1753, 
vice  James  Viscount  Bulkeley,  deceased. 

(6)  Sir  Nicholas  Bayly,  bart.,  elected  12  April,  1770,  vice  Owen 
Meyrick,  Esq.,  deceased. 
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1774  Thomas  J ames  Bulkeley,  esq. , of  Baronhill,  county 
Anglesey  ; commonly  called  Lord  Bulkeley, 
viscount  Casliells.  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  bart., 
of  Casteljor  [Castellmor]. 

1780  Ditto.  Sir  George  Warren,  Knt.  of  the  bath. 
1784  Nicholas  Bayley,  esq.  Hugh  Fortescue,  esq.  (7) 

1790  William  Paget,  esq.,  of  Plasnewydd.  (8)  Sir 

Hugh  Williams,  bart.  (9) 

1801  Arthur  Paget,  esq.  Thomas  Lord  Newborough. 

1802  Ditto,  Ditto. 

1806  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  knt.  Ditto. 

1807  Berkeley  Paget,  esq.  (10)  Ditto.  (11) 

1812  Ditto.  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Harp- 
ton  Court,  county  Radnor. 

1818  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1820  Henry  Paget,  esq.,  commonly  called  the  Earl  of 

Uxbridge.  Thomas  Frankland  Lev/is,  esq. 

1826  Ditto.  (12)  Sir  Robert  Williams,  bart.,  of 

Ffryars,  county  Anglesey. 

1830  Ditto.  Ditto.  (13) 

1831  Ditto.  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Williams  Bulkeley. 
See  Bye-gones  reprint  Series  1880-1,  pages  39-42,  for 

members  since  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. — The  marriage  customs 
of  the  Welsh  have  been  treated  of  by  several  writers  at 
more  or  less  length,  but  not,  I suspect,  exhaustively  by 
anyone.  In  the  various  accounts  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mention 
made  of  the  following.  One  of  the  sports  proper  for  the 
wedding  day  was  the  game  of  Chwintan.  A pole  was  set 
in  the  ground,  and  a plentiful  quantity  of  tough  sticks  set 
about  it  all  cut  to  a certain  length.  The  game  was  to 
break  these  sticks  upon  the  pole  in  a swift  and  dexterous 
manner,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  company  went  in  for 
a good  deal  of  rough  exercise  on  this  auspicious  day  in 
order  to  test  who  was  the  gwr  goreu  amongst  them.  On 
the  morning  following  the  marriage  the  wife  expected  the 
husband  to  make  her  a present  of  a cowyll.  This  was  a 
garment,  or  cloak,  with  a veil,  and  was  not,  I suppose,  to 
be  assumed  by  any  lady  who  had  not  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  matron.  The  Pwython  appear  to  have  been  a 
different  custom  to  that  of  the  ‘ Bidding,’  although  the 
result  may  perhaps  have  been  about  the  same  in  each  case. 
Pwython  were  certain  presents  given  according  to  old 
usage  to  a newly-married  couple  by  the  persons  invited  to 
the  wedding.  D.  J. 


QUERIES. 

A WELSHPOOL  FISHERMAN.— The  Cambrian 
newspaper  for  Feb.  15,  1812,  says: — “ A correspondent 
writes  to  us  : a few  days  ago  was  found  drowned  in  the 
river  Severn  near  Welshpool  the  renowned  Montgomery- 

(7)  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  bart.,  elected  25  July,  1785,  vice 
Hugh  Fortescue,  esq.,  called  to  the  Upper  House,  as  Lord 
Fortescue. 

(8)  Arthur  Paget,  esq.,  elected  22  Nov.,  1794,  vice  William 
Paget,  esq.,  deceased. 

(9)  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  bart.,  elected  20  Oct.,  1794, 
vice  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  bart.,  deceased.  Re-elected  6 Jan.,  1796, 
after  accepting  the  Stewardship  of  the  Lordship  and  Manors  of 
Bromfielcl  and  Yale,  county  Denbigh. 

(10)  Berkeley  Paget,  esq.,  re-elected  6 July,  1810,  after  ap- 
pointment as  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. 

(11)  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd,  bart.,  of  Pengwern,  county 
Flint,  elected  10  Dec.,  1807,  vice  Thomas  Lord  Newborough, 
deceased. 

(12)  Re-elected  3 April,  1828,  after  appointment  as  State 
Steward  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(13)  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Williams  Bulkeley,  bart.,  of  Baron 
Hill,  county  Anglesey,  elected  8 Feb.,  183 L,  vice  Sir  Robert 
Williams,  bart.,  deceased. 


shire  fisherman  William  Bluck.  He  was  a truly  eccentric 
character.  After  a delicious  repast  of  a leg  of  mutton, 
and  half  a peck  of  potatoes  washed  down  with  8 or  10 
quarts  of  beer,  he  used  to  go  a fishing.  This  is  a fact  : I 
have  witnessed  it.”  Do  any  of  your  Montgomeryshire 
readers  know  anything  further  about  this  eccentric  Mr. 
Bluck  ? Anon. 

“ PRINCIPIA  HEBli AICA. ” — I have  had  in  my 
possession  for  several  years  a book  called  “ Principia 
Hebraica,  comprising  a grammatical  analysis  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  verses  selected  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a concise  Hebrew 
Grammar.”  It  is  written  by  T.K.  and  D.  J. ; and  printed 
in  London,  in  1817,  by  E.  Justins,  “for  T.K.  and  D.J.” 
The  authors,  or  one  of  them — “D.J.”  most  probably — 
must  have  been  Welsh,  for  in  two  places  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage is  referred  to.  In  explaining  the  sound  of  the 
letter  Ayin  (p.  5)  the  writers  say,  “ probably  its  ancient 
sound  was  similar  to  ng,  pronounced  as  a single  conson- 
ant, as  in  the  Welsh  language.”  Further  on  (d.  141) 
it  is  said  that  the  word  Baca  “is  rendered  weeding  by  the 
Seventy,  Vulgate,  and  Dr.  Morgan.”  I presume  the 
reference  here  must  be  to  Dr.  or  Bishop  Morgan, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  any  information  respecting  T.K. "and 
D.J. — more  especi  illy  the  latter,  as  his  initials  are  more 
like  those  of  a Welshman  than  T.K.  I wonder  whether 
my  old  friend  Professor  Silvan  Evans  can  answer  my 
question  ? Glanclwyd. 

REPLIES. 

WELSH  SILVER  TOKENS  (Sep.  20,  1882).— A 
friend  of  mine  the  other  day  invited  me  to  look  over  his 
collection  of  coins.  Amongst  them  I found  a Neath  Silver 
Token,  of  which  I took  a description  : — 

Ob  : Within  a circle  a round  tower  of  three  stages  em- 
battled. An  arched  doorway  in  lower  Stage,  Buildings  on 
each  side,  and  flags.  Around  edge,  “ Payable  at  H.  Rees’s 
and  D.  Morgan’s.” 

Rev  : Within  a wreath  the  words  “ Six  pence  ” : out- 
side wreath,  “ Neath  Silver  Token.”  D.J. 

“NOT  WORTH  A GROAT”  (Nov.  1,  1882).— 
Your  Welsh  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  following 
old  proverb  ; — 

“ Y neb  a anwyd  i dair  ceiniog 
Nid  aiff  o byth  i Rot.” 

‘ ‘ He  who  has  been  born  to  threepence 
Will  never  be  worth  a Groat.” 

Ronwm. 

In  “ Chambers’s  Etymological  Dictionary  ” we  are 
told  that  the  groat  first  issued  by  Edward  III.  was  so 
called  because  it  was  the  greatest  silver  coin,  the  only 
other  one  being  a silver  penny.  Dr.  Brewer,  in  “ Phrase 
and  Fable,”  says  the  modern  groat  was  first  issued  in 
1835.  We  certainly  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  “ a four- 
penny  piece but  then  so  we  do  when  we  say  “ a two- 
shilling  piece,”  instead  of  “a  florin.”  Brewer  also  says 
that  “Not  worth  a groat”  means  “ worth  nothing,”— a 
saw,  one  may  suppose,  that  obtained  currency  after  the 
old  groat  ceased  to  be  a current  coin  of  the  realm. 

'Vrgus 

WELCH  SCHOOLS  (Apr.  19,  1882).— The  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  for  July,  1798,  uuder  this  heading,  says, 
“ The  Welch,  the  Aborigines  of  the  British  Isle — the  cele- 
brated people  of  antiquity,  who  set  limits  to  the  ravages  of 
Caesar,  gave  majesty  to  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  struck  a 
panic  in  the  timid  poet  Horace,  and  claimed  the  veneration 
of  Hecateus,  are  sunk  into  a state  of  mental  inaptitude  fo 
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want  of  cultivation.  The  want  of  knowledge  among  the 
Ancient  Britons  is  a reflection  on  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  enlightened  age ; and  it  would  become 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  supply  it ; their  activity  might  meet  with  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  and  produce  Light  ‘ to  a people  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness.’ The  day  begins  to  break  already  ; a School-house, 
erected  near  Aberystwith,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  in 
1795,  is  well  attended.  4 The  fields  are  ready  for  harvest 
the  Welsh  youth  croud  for  instruction — 50  children  daily 
attend,  and  are  taught  English  and  Welsh  ; some  of  whom 
are  cloathed  to  enable  them  to  appear  at  Church.  Two 
others  are  likewise  establishing  ; but  the  patronage  of  the 
Religious  and  Benevolent  is  much  wanted,  and  anxiously 
solicited.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  most  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Principality,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
assist  them,  disapprove  of  the  midding  (sic)  class  of  people 
receiving  learning.  The  following  humane  Gentlemen, 
however,  feeling  for  the  distress  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
have  steppeed  forward  to  patronize  the  Free  Day  and 
Sunday  Schools,  conceiving  they  cannot  do  a more  essen- 
tial service  to  the  rising  generation : — President,  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Bart.,  M.P.  Governors,  The 
Hon.  T.  Greville,  E.  Loveden,  Y.  Price,  W.  Wilberforce, 
M.P.,  T.  Williams,  M.P.,  O.  Williams,  M.P.,  G.  Stac- 
pool,  and  Devaux  Davies,  Esquires.  Treasurer,  H. 
Thornton,  M.P.,  King’s- Arms  Yard.  Vice-Treasurer, 
Morris  Jones,  Esq.,  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico.” 

Anon. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Engravings  of  the  fine  maces  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bridgnorth  ; also  of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Cor- 
poration, lost  during  the  Civil  Wars;  and  a new  one 
presented  by  Mr.  Hubert  Smith  in  1872,  will  appear  in  a 
new  work  on  “Corporation  Plate,  &c.,”  by  Mr.  Llewellynn 
J ewitt,  the  editor  of  The  Reliquary. 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  her  Majesty’s  harpist,  after  many 
years’  labour,  has  succeeded  in  collecting  the  £1,000 
necessary  to  establish  a permanent  musical  scholarship  for 
Wales  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  suggests 
that  the  holding  of  the  eisteddfod  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  examining  candidates  who  wish  to  apply 
for  the  scholarship. 

The  Late  Mr.  Jones  of  Kilsall  Hall.— On  Sun- 
day, Sept.  10,  1882,  at  his  residence,  Kilsall  Hall,  died 
John  Jones,  J.P.,  co-heir  of  the  Barony  of  Dudley,  &c., 
only  son  of  George  Jones,  whose  father,  John  Jones,  was 
son  of  William  Jones  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Kyffin  of  Oswestry,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Jones,  born 
at  Chilton,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  baptised  at  Atcham, 
Oct.  11,  1688 ; lineal  descendant  in  the  direct  male  line, 
and  representative  of  Cunric  ab  Ithel  Vaughan  (Vychan) 
ab  Cunric  ab  Robert  ab  Iorwerth  ab  Ririd  ab  Iorwerth 
ab  Madoc  ab  Ednowain  Bendew,  Chief  of  one  of  the 
Welsh  noble  Tribes.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  born 
April  2,  1805,  his  mother  being  Catherine,  eldest  daughter 
and  heir  of  Daniel  Turner,  whose  father,  Henry  Turner 
of  Lyndon,  married  Catherine,  elder  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Thomas  Jordan  of  Birmingham,  and  Catherine, 
his  wife,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Ferdinando  Dudley  Lea, 
Lord  Dudley.  He  married  in  London,  Dec.  30,  1826, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Regent,  born  at  Wind- 
sor, June  14,  1805,  and  died  at  Ruckley  Grange,  Feb.  16, 
1866,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  George  born  July  2,  1830, 
married  in  Australia,  without  issue,  died  in  1864,  Henry 
Francis  John,  who  took  the  name  of  Vaughan,  born  Jan. 
3,  1841,  Henwayn,  born  December  20,  1844,  and  several 
daughters. 


# A Benedictine  Monastic  Seal  (A.  D.  1310  to  1320)  was 
discovered  a few  day3  since,  at  Chester,  whilst  restoring 
the  Cathedral  crypt.  The  seal  bears  the  inscription 
“S’Fratris  Philippi  de  Nottingha”  (the  seal  of  Brother 
Philip  of  Nottingham).  In  the  field  is  a priest  with  close- 
cropped  beard  and  tonsure,  clad  in  chasuble,  having  the 
right  hand,  extended  and  raised  as  in  the  act  of  blessing; 
on  either  side  a cinquefoil  and  fleur-de-lis  ; the  former  is 
connected  with  the  lips  by  a faint  line.  Above  the  head  is 
a hand  with  two  fingers  extended,  as  if  blessing  from 
heaven. 

Bridge  House,  Chester,  a very  fine  old  house,  probably 
built  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  is  in  the  market.  The  house 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Williams,  of  Bodelwyddan, 
and  was  his  town  house  in  the  days  when  Chester  was  con- 
sidered the  metropolis  of  North  Wales,  and  in  the  last 
century  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Kyffin  Williams,  son  of  Mr. 
John  Williams,  barrister-at-law,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Wm.  Williams,  Bart.,  Recorder  of  and  M.P.  for  Chester, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  probably 
made  his  home  there  during  his  official  connection  with 
the  city. 

Death  of  Lord  Berwick.— The  Right  Hen.  William 
Noel-Hill,  sixth  Baron  Berwick,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  confined  to  his  residence  at  Attingham,  near  Shrews- 
bury. suffering  from  bronchitis,  died  on  Friday.  His 
lordship  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard,  fourth  baron, 
by  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  MostynOwen, 
and  was  born  July  6,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby, 
entered  the  3d  Buffs  in  1817,  served  in  the  Burmese  war, 
and  received  a medal  for  Ava.  In  1854  he  reached  the 
grade  of  colonel,  and  the  following  year  retired.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  in  1861  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
He  was  a deputy-lieutenant  and  a magistrate  for  Shrop- 
shire. The  successor  to  the  peerage  is  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Noel-Hill,  nephew  of  the  late  peer,  who  was  born 
in  1847,  and  married,  in  1869,  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of 
Herr  Bruckspatron  Nystrom  of  Malmoe,  Sweden.  The 
new  peer  was  educated  at  Marlborough,  and  served  for 
some  time  in  the  Royal  Scotch  Fusiliers.  Since  his  mar- 
riage, his  lordship,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and 
Lady  Berwick  have  lived  almost  continuously  on  board 
his  yacht,  keeping  it  in  commission  both  summer  and 
winter  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

^hc  UJate  SJabti  €£ittmri>0. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Lady  Edwards,  mother 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  widow  of  Sir 
John  Edwards,  Bart.,  for  many  years  member  for  the 
Montgomery  Boroughs,  of  which  he  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative. Lady  Edwards  died  at  P1&S  Machynlleth  on 
the  23rd  of  November,  after  a long  illness,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Harriet  Lady  Edwards  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1801,  and  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Johnson,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  by  the  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Willes,  Archdeacon  of  Wells.  She 
married  first  Mr.  John  Owen  Herbert  of  Dolvorgan,  but 
was  left  a widow  in  1824.  In  the  following  year  she 
married  Sir  John  Edwards,  Bart.,  of  Greenfield, 
Machynlleth,  and  Garth,  M.P.  for  the  Montgomery 
Boroughs  from  1833  to  1841,  and  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire Militia,  who  died  in  1850.  She  had  issue  by 
her  first  marriage  a daughter,  Averina  Brunetta,  who 
married  Walter  Long,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1847.  By  her 
second  marriage  she  had  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Mary 
Cornelia,  married  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1846,  to  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  then  Lord  Seaham 

Sir  John  Edwards,  we  have  said,  was  the  first  mem- 
ber for  the  Montgomery  Boroughs,  which  were  formed 
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into  a separate  constituency  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
but  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  election  took  place  in 
the  Dec.  of  1832,  when  Col.  Edwards,  who  was  a Liberal, 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  David  Pugh  of  Llanerchydol,  and  de- 
feated. A scrutiny  was  demanded,  a fresh  election  was 
ordered  in  April,  1833,  and  Mr.  Panton  Corbett  appeared 
in  the  Conservative  interest,  but  was  beaten  by  Colonel 
Edwards.  In  1835,  Colonel  Edwards  was  returned  unop- 
posed ; in  1837  he  again  defeated  Mr.  Corbett ; and  the 
year  after  Lord  Melbourne  offered  him  a baronetcy,  which 
he  accepted.  In  1841  Sir  John  Edwards  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  another  contest,  and  this  time  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Cholmondeley,  and  he  never  again 
entered  Parliament. 

The  funeral  of  Lady  Edwards  took  place  at  the  Parish 
Church,  Machynlleth,  yesterday.  The  procession,  num- 
bering upwards  of  500  persons,  was  formed  in  the  following 
order  : — The  Rev.  Canon  Griffiths,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Nash 
and  Owen,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Davies,  Messrs.  R.  Gillart,  D. 
Howell,  and  J.  Evans,  tenants  six  abreast,  then  followed 
the  coffin  carried  by  tenants  ; next  came  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Henry  and 
Lord  Herbert,  and  other  relatives,  all  the  male  servants 
and  the  general  public,  and  a very  large  number  of  school 
children.  The  Rev.  Canon  Griffiths  read  the  service. 
Hymn  235  having  been  sung  by  the  choir,  the  procession 
was  re-formed,  and  Canon  Griffiths  read  the  remainder  of 
the  service  at  the  grave.  The  organist,  Mr.  R.  Davies, 
played  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul”  both  in  entering  and 
coming  out  of  the  church.  A breakfast  was  provided  for 
all  the  tenants  at  the  Lion  Hotel ; they  were  also  provided 
with  hatbands  and  gloves.  Business  was  entirely  sus- 
pended in  the  town. 

CYMRU  FU. 

There  is  a tradition  about  one  of  the  Wynns  of  Gwydir 
that  whilst  travelling  on  the  Continent  he  happened  to  hear 
as  going  through  a field  a rustic  maiden  singing  sweetly 
the  following  verse  : — 

Mae  llawer  bryn  a llawer  pant, 

A llawer  nant  annifyr ; 

A llawer  ffynon,  a llawer  ffrwd, 

Oddi  yma  i Hafod  Gwydyr. 

He  went  to  her,  and  discovered  that  she  was  a Welsh 
girl,  and  that  her  home  was  at  Hafod  by  Llanrwst.  She 
had  gone  from  North  Wales  to  the  Continent  to  reside 
with  a noted  family.  When  the  maiden  returned  to  her 
native  home  the  Hafod  was  given  to  her  for  three  genera- 
tions. The  place  is  situated  on  the  Gwydir  estate  between 
Llanrwst  and  Trefriw,  near  the  house  where  Ieuan  Gian 
Geirionydd  was  born. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a large  stone  was  removed  by 
Myddfai,  near  Llandeilo,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Shalford 
of  Cdgwyn,  and  under  it  was  discovered  another  stone 
with  the  following  inscription,  viz.,  “Eleim  ap  Owain 
Goch,  who  was  killed,  and  interred  here,  for  preaching 
Christ;  St.  Paul  also  preached  in  this  place.”  The  occur- 
rence caused  a controversy  at  the  time  amongst  antiquar- 
ries regarding  Eleim  ; but  as  to  St.  Paul  it  was  then 
thought  that  he  must  be  Paul  the  aged,  or  Paulinus,  who 
was  one  of  the  Saints  belonging  to  the  Choir  of  Illtyd  the 
Great  in  Gian  Morgan,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century. 
Also  there  is  a tradition  that  Paulinus  delivered  a funeral 
sermon  for  some  Martyr  near  this  place.  Perhaps  this 
tradition  gave  rise  to  another  tradition,  which  was  after- 
wards published  by  credulous  modern  historians,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  been 
preaching  in  Glamorganshire. 

6 


William  ap  Howel  of  Tregaian,  in  Anglesey,  who 
flourished  in  1580,  had  three  wives.  By  the  first  he  had 
twenty-two  children ; the  second,  ten  ; and  the  third, 
eleven.  About  three  hundred  people  descended  from  this 
flourishing  stock,  eighty  of  which  resided  within  this 
parish,  when  Mr.  Pennant  visited  the  place  in  1713. 
When.  William  Howel  died  his  eldest  son  was  eighty-four  ; 
and  his  youngest  child  two  years  and  six  months.  He 
spent  his  time  fishing  along  the  coasts,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  105  years,  possessing  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Mynydd  Ysbedu  is  situated  between  Llanfair  and  New 
Mills.  Tradition  alludes  to  a hawker,  a Scotchman,  who 
was  in  the  habit,  of  travelling  the  country,  hawking  his 
goods,  and  receiving  often  a large  amount  of  money  for  his 
ware.  He  used  to  stop  when  on  his  rounds  in  a farm 
house,  or  a road-side  inn,  and  whilst  quietly  sleeping  in 
one  of  these  places  one  dark  night,  he  was  pounced  upon, 
robbed  of  his  goods  and  money,  murdered,  and  afterwards 
buried  in  a garden  or  field  close  by.  In  course  of  time, 
suspicion  fell  on  the  proprietor,  who  was  brought  to  jus- 
tice, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  gibbeted  near  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  hence  the  name  Ysbedu. 
The  old  people  when  passing  from  Llanfair  to  Newtown 
used  to  point  out  the  very  spot  where  the  felon  suffered. 
Glancynlleth  was  haunted  many  years  ago  by  a ghost. 
The  old  people  used  to  relate  that  it  was  the  apparition  of 
Edward  Morris,  the  Montgomeryshire  Magistrate,  who 
used  to  prosecute  the  Quakers  and  Independents  in  the 
time  of  Richard  Davies,  Cloddiau  Cochion,  and  Hugh 
Owen,  Fronycludwr.  Morris  committed  suicide  by  drown- 
ing himself  in  the  black  pool  close  to  the  hall.  Others  say 
that  the  ghost  troubled  the  house  owing  to  some  of  the 
tenants  throwing  valuable  silver  plate,  which  was  never 
discovered,  into  the  river  Tanat,  to  avoid  it  being  seized 
by  the  Sheriff  under  a distress  warrant.  Moreover,  the 
ghost  was  different  from  other  ghosts  in  general,  as  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  haunting  any  place  in  the 
hall  beside  the  cellar,  which  was  arched  in  two  places. 
One  of  the  tenants,  to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  ghost, 
erected  a strong  brick  wall  across  the  part  so  haunted,  and 
the  apparition  was  never  seen  near  the  place  afterwards. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Wales,  amongst  the  fair  sex  many 
years  ago,  before  Sunday  schools  were  established  in  the 
Principality,  to  go  into  the  garden  at  midnight  to  sow 
leek  seed  with  two  rakes.  One  was  left  on  the  ground, 
whilst  the  young  maiden  after  sowing  the  seed  commenced 
raking,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  her  future  husband 
raking  with  the  other.  As  the  tale  runs — whilst  a young 
woman  was  thus  busily  engaged,  her  master  came  to  the 
spot,  which  made  her  run  to  the  house  to  her  mistress 
upbraiding  her  for  sending  her  master  to  the  garden  to 
frighten  her.  The  mistress  sighed,  and  begged  the  servant 
to  be  good  to  her  children,  and  died  soon  afterwards  when 
the  master  'a  a very  short  time  married  the  servant. 
Pantyp  lie.  Llywarch  Hen. 


Turning  an  Englishman  into  a Welshman. — 
“ December  18,  1836.  Amusing  details  from  Cowley 
Powley  of  Southey’s  visit  to  Helstone.  He  was  delighting 
them  all  rather  with  his  wit  than  anything  practical  in  his 
conversation.  He  is  very  tall,  about  sixty-five  years  old, 
and  likes  mealy  potatoes.  He  gives  the  following  recipes 
for  turning  an  Englishman  into  a Welshman  or  an  Irish- 
man : — For  the  former  he  must  be  born  in  snow  and  ice 
from  their  own  mountains,  baptised  in  water  from  their 
own  rivers,  and  suckled  by  one  of  their  own  goats.  For 
the  Irishman — Born  in  a bog,  baptised  in  whisky,  and 
suckled  by  a bull ! What  a concatenation  of  absurdi- 
ties !” — Memoirs  of  Old  Friends , by  Caroline  Fox. 
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CHAPEL  AT  THE  OSWESTRY  HOUSE  OF 
INDUSTRY. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chapel,  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Industry, 
Morda,  was  laid  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  munificent 
donor,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stapleton  Cotton.  The  site  of  the 
chapel  is  just  in  front  of  the  east  wing  of  the  House  of 
Industry.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Pountney  Smith  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Gethin,  builder,  of  Shrews- 
bury. Mrs.  Stapleton  Cotton,  whose  incessant  kindness 
towards  the  inmates  of  the  House  is  known  to  our  readers, 
has  most  generously  undertaken  to  defray  the  entire  cost 
of  the  new  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  preparation 
of  the  foundations,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract,  not  in- 
cluding the  tower  and  spire,  which  form  part  of  the  archi- 
tect’s design,  or  provision  for  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
the  chapel,  is  about  £1,500.  The  Chapel  Committee 
undertook  to  put  in  the  foundations  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
scriptions, and  of  local  assistance  in  the  way  of  haulage, 
materials  and  labour,  which  was  very  cheerfully  and 
liberally  rendered  by  farmers  and  others  in  the  district. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site  the  cost  of  this  prelimin- 
ary work  was  much  greater  than  had  beeD  foreseen,  but 
of  the  £500  required,  only  about  £80  remains  to  be  sub- 
scribed. The  building  is  vested  in  the  following  trustees  : 
The  Rev.  F.  Paget  Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  Canon  Howell 
Evans,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  O.  Bridgeman,  Mr.  W.  H.  G. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Robert  Owen  of  Oldport,  and  Mr.  G.  J. 
Dumville  Lees,  Woodhill. 

THE  CYMMRODORION  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  Cymmrodorion,  postponed  from  the  9th,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  November,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  ten 
new  members,  among  whom  were  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  and 
the  Rev.  John  Parry,  M.A,,  the  report  of  the  Council  for 
the  year  ending  9th  November,  1882,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones  (Local  Government  Board). 
The  report  announced  the  accession  of  92  new  members 
during lastjyear, making  the  presenttotal382,  Thefollowing 
gentlemen  were  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  viz., 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hughes,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Flint,  Sir  R.  A. 
Cunliffe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Kemeys-Tynte,  Cefn  Mably,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wynne, 
Peniarth  ; and  the  Honorary  Membership  of  the  Society 
was  conferred  on  the  editor  of  the  “Revue  Celtique,” 
M.  H.  Gaidoz,  of  Paris,  in  view  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  study  of  Celtic  literature.  The  Council, 
with  profound  sorrow,  referred  to  the  loss  the 
Society  had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen, 
“ the  single-minded  patriot  who,  through  a long  and  busy 
life,  ^ amid  difficulty  and  discouragement,  strove  un- 
ceasingly for  the  social  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
his  fellow  countrymen;”  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards, 
“the  gifted  artist  and  loyal  Welshman,”  who  had  com- 
mitted to  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  the  best  loved  objects 
of  his  later  years,  his  library,  his  collection  of  engrav- 
ings, and  the  cherished  memorials  of  his  artistic  career. 
To  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  these  lamented  deaths 
the  Council  elected  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  M.A.,  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  and  the  Rev.  Llewelyn  Thomas, 
M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  include  the  annual  report  and  list  of  members  for 
1881,  two  numbers  of  “ Y Cymmrodor,”  and  a second  in- 
stalment of  “Gododin  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd,”  by  the  late 
Thomas  Stephens  of  Merthyr.  The  following  are  in  the 


press,  and  some  of  them  will  be  issued  shortly  “ Ystoria 
de  Carolo  Magno,”from  the  Llyfr  Coch  o Hergest,  hitherto 
unprinted ; a part  of  “ Y Cymmrodor,”  containing  articles 
by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Rhys,  Professor  Cowell,  Mr. 
David  Lewis  of  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  and  others  ; the 
continuation  of  “Gododin  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd” ; and 
the  concluding  part  of  the  poems  of  Iolo  Goch,  Poet 
Laureate  of  Owen  Glyndwr.  After  enumerating  the 
meetings  held  during  the  past  session,  and  those  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Section  held  in  connection  with  the  Den- 
bigh National  Eisteddfod,  of  which  a full  account  was 
given  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  the  report  stated  that 
in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  8th  Feb.,  1882,  advance  sheets  of  the  Rev.  D.  Jones 
Davies’s  paper  on  “ The  Desirability  of  Teaching  English 
through  the  medium  of  Welsh  in  elementary  schools  in 
Welsh-speaking  districts,”  were  issued  to  all  the  members 
with  some  further  notes  by  Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  M.A., 
accompanied  by  a request  that  members  would  communi- 
cate their  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Council.  The  replies 
received  were,  however,  so  few  in  number  that  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  any  further  steps. 
Among  the  presentations  made  to  the  Society  are  the  fol- 
lowing A “ Hexapla,”  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bona- 
parte; “ Allwydd  neu  Agoriad  Paradwys  i’r  Cymro,”  by 
the  Earl  of  Powis  ; “Transactions  of  the  Powys-land 
Club,”  by  the  Secretary;  “Bye-gones,  relating  to  Wales 
and  the  Borders,”  by  Mr.  Askew  Roberts  ; “ The  Wander- 
ings of  an  Archaeologist,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton, 
F.L.S. ; “Mabinogion  Studies,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt; 
“ Cell  .Meudwy,”  by  Mr.  R.  Isaac  Jones;  “Popular 
Music  in  Wales,”  by  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Cur  wen  ; pamphlets 
on  “ Welsh  and  Girls’ Education,”  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hog- 
gan,  M.D.;  “ Gwallteriana,”  by  Mr.R.  T.  Williams, and  an 
oil  painting  of  the  late  Joseph  Edwards,  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Marks.  The  books,  engravings,  manuscripts,  and  models 
left  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards  are  temporarily 
housed  in  Lonsdale  Chambers,  but  a Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  arrange  for  suitable  premises  to  accommodate 
the  Society’s  increasing  property,  and  to  enable  it  to  be 
adequately  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  The 
Council  acknowledged  the  Society’s  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  for  finally  supervising  the  pro- 
duction of  its  medal.  The  following  rules  for  the  be- 
stowal of  the  medal  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  (1) 
That  it  should  be  awarded  for  distinguished  services  to 
Wales  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  (2)  That  it  should 
not  be  awarded  by  less  than  eight-ninths  of  the  Council 
present  at  a meeting,  the  quorum  of  which  should  be 
eighteen.  (3)  That  the  presentation  should  be  made  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Society.  (4)  That  no  change 
be  made  in  the  foregoing  rules  except  by  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a general  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  promised  papers  for  the 
ensuing  session  : — Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  on  “The  Condition 
of  Music  in  the  Border  Counties  of  Wales”  ; the  Rev.  W. 
Glanffrwd  Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Asaph,  on  “ Welsh 
Hymnology,”  with  musical  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
(Llinos  y De) ; Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  on  “Variants  of  the  Le- 
gend of  the  Greal  ” ; and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  M.A., 
Professor  Rudler,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  J.  Ceiriog  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Brinley  Richards.  The  audited  statement  of  accounts 
showed  receipts  for  the  year  amounting  to  £467  4s.  2d., 
and  expenditure  of  £414 18s.  9d.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand 
of  £52  5s.  5d. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Dr.  Isambard 
Owen,  M.  A.,  remarked  that  the  year’s  work  of  the  SocVy 
had  materially  enhanced  its  reputation,  not  only  in  Wales, 
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but  in  England,  and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  I 
satisfactory  state  of  the  finances.  The  motion  was  | 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A.,  and  carried 
unanimously.  A resolution,  changing  the  date  of  meeting 
from  Wednesdays  to  Thursdays,  was  also  carried.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Beckenham,  seconded 
by  Dr.  A.  Wynn  Williams,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
accorded  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  papers  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  the  artistes  who  had  generously  given 
their  services  at  the  Conversazione  and  upon  other  occa- 
sions. Mr.  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  editors  of  Y Cymmrodoi',  Mr.  Thomas 
Powell,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  to  the 
auditors,  Messrs.  Howell  Thomas,  and  E.  W.  Davies,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Jones.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Marchant  Williams,  who  remarked 
that  the  chief  editor  was  an  accomplished  Celtic  scholar, 
that  Dr.  Owen  had  made  himself  quite  indispensable  to 
the  Society,  that  the  auditors  were  faithful,  and  that  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones,  discharged  his  secretarial 
duties  with  the  greatest  care  and  efficiency,  and  being  ever 
watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  was  always  pre- 
pared to  further  them  in  every  possible  way.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Council  and  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Stephen 
Evans,  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 
The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  steady  progress  made  by  the  Society 
from  year  to  year,  and  hoped  that  the  future  would  enable 
it  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations,  and  to  be  more  useful 
than  it  has  been  even  in  the  past. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  Davies  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  Council,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  J ones 
(Gwrgant),  a vice-president  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Owen 
Lewis  (Owain  Dyfed),  and  Mr.  Egerton  G.  B.  Phillimore 
were  elected  to  b the  vacancies  thus  created.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Ch  hi  ma  x brought  the  meeting  to  a close,  j 
and  the  members  attended 
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in  the  adjoining  saloon.  The  following  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  viz. : the  President  of  the  Society  (Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.),  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  the  Right  Hon. 

G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Cornwallis  West, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Denbigh,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hughes,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Flint,  Captain  Verney,  R.N.,  Professor 
Rhys,  Professor  Cowell,  and  the  Dean  of  Llandaff.  In  the 
absence  of  Sir  Watkin,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  M.A.,  author  of  “The  Epic  of  Hades,”  &c., 
who  was  supported  on  the  right  by  Mr.  Stephen  Evans 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  Garthmyl,  and  on  the 
left  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  late  mayor  of  Cardiff,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Elton,  barrister-at-law,  author  of  “ The  Origins 
of  English  History.”  Among  the  company  present  were— 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  vice-chairman,  the  Rev.  John 
Davies,  M.A.,  Hampstead,  Rev.  John  Morgan,  M.A., 
Rev.  John  Evans,  Eglwys  Bach,  Rev.  John  Lewis  (Homo 
Ddu),  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Dr.  John  Williams, 
Harley-street,  Dr.  A.  Wynn  Williams,  Dr.  Frederick 
Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Ignatius  Williams,  barrister-at-law,  Mr. 

H.  P.  Cobb,  agent  of  the  Nanteos  Estate,  Mr.  John 
Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Mr.  R.  Pugh  Jones, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Henry  Owen, 
D.C.L.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thomas,  Mr. 
Owen  Lewis,  Hampstead,  Mr.  Phillips,  Kingsland,  Mr. 
John  Davies,  Treasury,  Mr.  Howel  Thomas,  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  John  Owens,  India  Office,  Mr. 
G.  Thomas,  Mr.  Milo  Griffith,  Mr.  H.  F.  J.Vaughan,  &c. 


Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev,  John  Davies,  M.A.,  and  an 
excellent  menu  was  served  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond, 
the  new  proprietors  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  the  courses 
including  cawl,  Welsh  mutton,  Sir  Watkin  Pudding,  and 
game  from  the  Wynnstay  preserves. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  were  duly  honoured.  Mr.  E.  Dyfed  Lewis  con- 
tributed the  two  national  hymns. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  “The  President  of  the 
Society,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,”  proposed  in  most 
happy  terms  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.A. 
The  Cymmrodorion  Society,  he  remarked,  had  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  securing  so  munificent  and  enthu- 
siastic a chairman.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  allay 
and  compose  those  feelings  of  generous  emulation,  some 
people  called  it  jealousy,  to  which  Welshmen  were  some- 
times prone,  than  a strong  regard  for  acknowledged  heads 
and  leaders  of  the  nation.  Of  these  Sir  Watkin  was  un- 
doubtedly one.  Being  a man  of  Powysland,  he  was  hap- 
pily situated  midway  between  the  hyperborean  sterility  of 
Mona  and  the  austral  fertility  of  Gwent,  and  could  impar- 
tially hold  the  balance,  between  different  sections  of  his 
fatherland.  Sir  Watkin  had  gained  the  love  and  respect 
of  Welshmen  by  fostering  all  good  works  connected  with 
the  Principality,  and  especially  by  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society.  Nothing  but  ill-health 
could  have  prevented  his  being  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  with  kind  thoughtfulness  he  had  sent  them  a splendid 
present  of  game. 

The  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours,  Mr.  Chas. 
Coram  contributing  a solo  in  good  style. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
viz.,  that  of  “Success  to  the  Cymmrodorion  Society.” 
The  revived  Society,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  in  a more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  had  ever  been.  During  the 
past  year  it  had  an  accession  of  ninety-two  members,  in- 
cluding gentlemen  distinguished  in  almost  every  branch 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  among  whom  he  might 
specially  mention  his  friend  Mr.  Elton,  author  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  books  of  the  year.  Though  the  honour 
of  the  chairmanship  was  to  him  an  utterly  unexpected  one, 
he  might  say  that  he  felt  peculiar  pride  in  occupying  the 
position,  for  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
egotism  he  could  refer  to  the  fact  that  among  the  founders 
of  the  Society  were  his  great-grandfather  and  namesake, 
Lewis  Morris  o Yon,  and  his  two  brothers,  Richard  and 
William  Morris.  In  view  of  that  fact,  and  conscious 
that  he  was  no  learned  archaeologist  or  historian,  he  con- 
sidered that  perhaps  his  best  claim  to  the  present  honour 
was  that  of  descent.  During  the  past  year  the  Society 
had  sustained  severe  losses  through  the  deaths  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  Wales  ever  had, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  a simple  minded  man,  and  true 
genius,  devoted  to  his  art  and  his  country.  Through  the 
liberality  of  a few  friends,  a memorial  would  shortly  be 
placed  over  the  grave  of  the  latter,  and  subscriptions  are 
now  being  collected  for  a memorial  statue  to  the  former. 
The  amount  already  promised  was  about  £900,  and  as 
considerably  more  will  be  necessary,  he  trusted  those 
present  would  give  the  movement  their  earnest  support. 
The  special  function  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  ac- 
cording to  its  constitution,  was  the  encouragement  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Principality  of  Wales.  This  in  itself  was  a most 
worthy  object,  and  when  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Society 
had  attracted  during  the  last  year  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Mr.  Elton,  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
as  representing  the  various  branches  named,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  Society  was  going  successfully  in  the  right 
direction.  But  all  the  Welsh  people  were  not  archaeologists 
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historians,  antiquaries,  or  artists,  and  looking  to  the 
present  condition  of  Wales,  and  the  desirableness  of  ex- 
tending the  Society’s  influence,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
made  the  medium  for  bringing  together,  without  distinction 
of  class,  creed,  or  politics,  all  those  who  were  anxious  for 
the  true  advancement  of  the  Principality.  If  it  could 
assist  in  driving  out  some  of  the  narrowness  and  jealousy 
too  often  prevalent  among  Welshmen,  it  would  assuredly 
answer  a good  purpose. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Williams, replying  to  the  toaston  behalf  of 
the  Society,  defended  it  against  the  charge  of  being  a mutual 
admiration  society,  and  insisted  on  its  right  to  blow  its 
own  trumpet  when  the  blowing  elicited  pleasant  and  har- 
monious echoes.  He  also  referred  to  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Cymmrodorion  section  of  the  Eisteddfod,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  National  Educational  Council  appointed 
at  Denbigh  might  afford  valuable  aid  in  the  settlement  of 
pending  educational  questions. 

The  Rev.  John  Morgan,  M.A.,  also  replied  to  the 
toast. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  well-known  publisher,  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  “ Literature,  Science,  and  Art,”  and  re- 
ferred to  the  literary  services  of  the  Society  from  the  pub- 
lication under  its  auspices  of  Pennant’s  “ Ornithology,” 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  he  congratulated  it  on 
possessing  among  its  recent  accessions  such  distinguished 
litterateurs  as  Mr.  C.  J.  Elton  and  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 

The  toast  was  replied  to  on  behalf  of  literature  by  Mr. 
Elton,  who  said  that  English  History  had  been  blurred 
over  because  the  part  taken  by  Celtic  races  in  forming  its 
origin  had  been  persistently  ignored  in  favour  of  the 
Teutonic  influence.  Mentioning  the  kind  references 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Chairman  and  others  to  his 
work  “Origins  of  English  History,”  Mr.  Elton  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  to  Professor  Rhys  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  assistance. 

Dr.  Fredk.  Roberts  and  Dr.  John  Williams  responded 
for  Science,  and  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  and  Mr.  John 
Thomas  (Pencerdd  G-walia)  responded  for  Art. 

The  toast  of  “ Our  Country  Members”  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  and  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Thomas,  ex-mayor  of  Cardiff,  who  spoke  of  the 
desirableness  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  forthcoming  Cardiff  Eisteddfod. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans  (Eglwysbach)  proposed  the  toast 
of  “ Cymro,  Cymru,  a Chymraeg”  in  an  effective  Welsh 
speech,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Howel  Thomas  re- 
sponding. 

“The  President  of  the  day”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Howel  W.Lloyd,  M.  A., who  remarked  that  since  the  days 
of  Aneurin,  and  the  production  of  “ The  Gododin,”  no 
Welsh  poet  had  produced  any  sustained  poem  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  work  of  the  author  of  “ The  Epic  of  Hades.” 

The  toast  was  accorded  musical  honours,  and  Mr. 
Morris  briefly  responded. 

The  last  toast  was  that  of  the  “Vice-President,”  Dr. 
Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Howel  Thomas, 
to  which  Dr.  Owen  replied  in  a very  effective  speech,  thus 
bringing  to  a happy  conclusion  one  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  committee  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  University  College  for  South  Wales  was 
held  last  week,  when  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Swansea 
committee  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education  be  appointed  ai biters  between  the 
towns  as  to  which  should  constitute  the  site,  but  the  em- 
ployment of  any  other  person  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

LORD  ABERDARE’S  MEETING. 

On  Tuesday,  November  28,  a number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  Higher  Education  in  Wales  met  at  No.  1, 
Queen’s  Gate,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Aberdare,  to  con- 
sider certain  matters  affecting  the  present  position  of  the 
question.  Lord  Aberdare  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
were  present  among  others,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne 
Morgan,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Allen,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  H.  James,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A., 
Beckenham,  and  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A. 
honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Council. 

Letters  implying  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  pro- 
moter of  the  meeting,  and  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
writers  at  their  inability  to  be  present,  were  received 
from  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  H. 
Hussey  Vivian,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  M.A.,  and 
others. 

Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Educational  Council,  entered  into  the  details  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  constitution  of  the  Council,  and  explained 
its  main  object,  viz.,  to  further  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Principality,  He  stated  that  a large  number  of 
influential  gentlemen,  including  Welsh  peers,  members  of 
Parliament,  heads  of  schools  and  colleges,  &c.,  had  con- 
sented to  act  with  and  on  the  Council,  and  that  this 
meeting  was  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  the  early  con- 
sideration of  matters  relating  to  higher  education. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
who  reminded  those  present  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Higher 
and  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  contained  three 
recommendations  in  respect  of  Colleges  or  Universities 
for  higher  education,  middle-clas3  schools,  and  elementary 
advanced  schools.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  toacer- 
tain  extent  dealt  with  the  first  and  third,  and  was  now 
contemplating  action  as  regarded  the  second ; it  was, 
therefore,  not  advisable  for  them  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter  until  the  Government  measure  dealing  with  it  had 
been  presented.  As  regarded  the  Colleges  the  Education 
Department,  he  believed,  had  decided  on  the  method 
which  they  would  pursue  for  determining  the  question  of 
the  South  Wales  College  site  when  it  was  placed  before 
them.  The  most  pressing  question  then  before  the  meet- 
ing was  that  of  the  North  Wales  College,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Government  would  subsidize  only 
two  Colleges,  one  for  South  and  the  other  for  North 
Wales.  This  point  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  Robert  Cunliffe,  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
and  others,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  to  invite 
representative  men  from  various  parts  of  North  Wales  to 
meet  the  National  Educational  Council,  together  with  the 
Chairman  and  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  at  a con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Chester  about  the  third  week  of 
January  next,  when  the  representatives  of  North  Wales 
will  be  asked  to  state  their  opinions  with  a view  to  a de- 
finite settlement  on  the  following  points  .--Will  North 
Wales  accept  the  existing  College  at  Aberystwyth  as  the 
subsidised  Government  College  for  North  Wales  ? If  not, 
what  steps  can  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a College  for 
North  Wales  that  will  command  the  Government  subsidy 
within  the  limit  of  time  named  by  the  Department,  viz., 
March,  1884. 
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NOTES. 

PARISH  BOOKS. — Two  or  three  references  to  the 
records  (apart  from  Registers)  that  are  stowed  away  in  the 
vestry  books  of  parishes,  and  suggestions  for  their  publi- 
cation, have  recently  appeared  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer. 
We  should  many  of  us  rejoice  to  see  those  of  Shropshire 
and  Montgomeryshire  ransacked  for  the  edification  of 
readers  of  the  respective  Antiquarian  Societies  of  these 
counties.  Such  records  would  afford  interest  to  a wider  class 
than  some  folks  think.  For  instance,  a few  months  back 
we  were  told  in  Bye-gones  that  our  Mayor,  Mr.  Weaver, 
had  brought  from  the  Tower  of  the  Old  Church  and  placed 
in  the  Guildhall,  a ' Royal  Arms  ’ that  was  conspicuous 
in  the  church  before  restoration.  At  Quarter  Sessions  and 
other  gatherings,  people  ask  its  history  ? No  doubt  the 
parish  books  would  tell  them.  All  we  know  from  a 
glance  is  that  it  was  executed  at  the  period  James  the 
Second  came  to  the  throne.  Many  would  like  to  know 
why,  then,  such  a painting  was  executed,  and  whose  work 
it  was  ? No  doubt  a reference  to  the  parish  books  would 
give  the  required  information.  Oswestrian. 

QUERIES. 

LLYWELYN. — Mr.  Jewitt,  well  known  in  the 
antiquarian  world,  spells  his  Christian  name  Llewellynn  ; 
a gentleman  equally  well  known  in  the  sporting  world, 
spells  his  name  Purcell  Llewellin.  A popular  Noncon- 
formist writes  himself  .Llewelyn  Bevan,  and  there  was  a 
well  known  professor  of  St.  David’s,  Lewellin.  In  some 
of  our  old  Welsh  histories  (see  Wynne  1697)  we  have  it 
Lhewelyn  ; and  modern  Welsh  scholars  (such  as  the  late 
Canon  Williams  and  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd)  render  it 
Llywelyn.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  what  is 
the  authority  for  the  variations  ? Sais. 

THE  GREAT  BOWLES  C ASE.  — ‘ £ A Gentleman 
of  Wales,”  in  the  year  1767  ^published  “ Considerations  on 
the  Illegality  and  Impropriety  of  Presenting  Clergymen 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh  language  to  Bene- 
fices in  Wales.”  In  the  following  year  a second  edition  of 
the  same  work  appeared,  with  a supplement,  but  the  writer 
of  it  is  then  said  to  be  “ J.  Jones,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.”  I see  that  many  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Welsh  several  years  ago,  with  a view  of  identify- 
ing Mr.  Jones  with  a Counsellor  Jones,  who  died  at 
Carnarvon  (when  on  circuit)  in  the  year  1803,  but  with  no 
success  I think  ; for  Counsellor  Jones  was  born  in  1743, 
and  I can  hardly  believe  he  could  have  been  “a  Fellow ” 
of  his  college  at  the  age  of  24.  It  is  very  clear  also  from  the 
work  itself  that  one  J.  J.  had  given  an  “ opinion”  upon 
the  Bowles  case  in  1763,  and  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  was  the  Fellow  of  Jesus  College  who  wrote  the 
work,  but  who  he  was  no  one  seems  to  know,  and  the 
question  appears  to  be  undecided  to  this  hour.  One  of  the 
writers  says  there  was  but  one  J.  Jones  on  the  books  of 
Jesus  College  in  1768.  Was  he  there  in  1763  and  “a 
Fellow”?  And  if  so, whose  son  was  he,  for  that  would  help 
to  settle  the  question  so  far  as  the  Counsellor  Jones  who  died 
in  1803  is  concerned.  I should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
correspondents  could  throw  soma  light  upon  this  matter. 

Pendant  to  that,  I would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
case  of  John  Waeren,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was 
tried  for  an  assault  and  riot  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1796.  Mr.  Adam  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  the  celebrated  Erskine  led  the  defence. 
The  complainant,  Mr.  Grindley,  in  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  admitted,  “ he  gave  many  letters  of  corres- 


pondence between  the  Bishop  and  himself,  to  a friend  with 
a view  of  publishing  them.”  They  were  published  ; but 
I have  not  seen  them,  unless  it  is  meant  that,  “a  letter 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  on  his  conduct  as  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  by  Shon  Gwialan,”  covered  the  whole  story.  This 
letter  was  privately  printed  in  1796,  and  with  its  appen- 
dix the  book  contains  ninety-six  pages  octavo.  Who  was 
Shon  Gwialan  ? Mr.  Councillor  J ones  (alluded  to  in  the 
former  part  of  this  note)  attended  the  Shrewsbury  Assizes  ; 
he  was  known  to  be  a very  ardent  Welshman,  and  I think, 
a hot  supporter  of  Liberal  opinions.  Mr.  Rowlands  does 
not  refer  to  the  “ Letter,”  but  he  does  to  the  account  of 
the  Trial,  nor  have  I seen  in  any  other  work  so  much  as  a 
hint  as  to  Shon  Gwialan.  Can  any  one  help  me  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  question  ? I should  like  to  know  if  a Mr. 
Councillor  Jones  was  engaged  at  the  trial,  and  on  what 
side;  also  who  composed  the  Jury;  for  although  Mr. 
Justice  Heath  summed  up  dead  against  the  Bishop,  the 
Jury  acquitted  him.  My  copy  of  the  account  of  the  trial 
belonged  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a Barrister,  and  he  has 
written  at  the  end  of  the  report — “ Shameful !”  To 
understand  the  story  in  all  its  ugliness,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  Shon  Gwialan’s  letter,  and  especially  the  appendix 
to  it,  where  Thomas  Williams,  M.P.,— ancestor  to  the 
Williamses  of  Craig-y-Don,  Anglesey — dresses  off  the 
Bishop  in  great  style,  and  he  wa3  known  to  be  most  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Councillor  John  Jones,  and  probably  gave 
him  the  materials  for  the  letter — always  assuming  that 
gentleman  to  be  the  author  of  it.  A.B. 

REPLIES. 

BELLWOMAN,  (Nov.  15,  1882). — The  anecdote 
which  Argus  relates  respecting  the  “ Bellwoman,”  brings 
to  my  mind  something  which  occurred  in  Shrewsbury  in 
my  younger  days.  A gentleman  from  Wales  had  lost  three 
sheep,  and  being  careful  in  money  matters,  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  crier,  which  he  executed  thus  : — 
“Tree  sips  run  up  Soesberry  Lane (Mardol),  one  tup,  one 
no  tup,  one  no  tup  at  all”  (one  ram,  one  wether,  and  one 
ewe),  “Any  man  bring  them  back  to  John  Jones  shall 
have  some  reward.”  Boileau. 

MR.  SCOTT  (Oct.  25,  1882). — Your  correspondent 
ought  to  have  given  you  more  that  was  local  respecting  Mr. 
Scott  from  the  memoir  in  the  Evan.  Mag.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  exceedingly  useful  in  introducing  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  into  several  places  which  were  destitute 
of  it,  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Denbighshire,  and 
Cheshire.  He  was  buried  at  Chester,  June  9,  1807.  He 
was  born  at  Shrewsbury  15  JNov.,  1735,  and  was  second 
son  of  Richard  Scott,  Esq.,  by  Mary  his  wife,  dau.  and 
heiress  of  Jonathan  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Betton,  Salop.  He 
entered  the  army  in  his  17th  year,  as  a cornet,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a Captain-lieutenant  in  the  7th  regiment 
of  Dragoons.  He  remained  in  the  army  17  years.  In 
riding  near  Shrewsbury  he  fell  and  dislocated  his  neck, 
but  a person  coming  by  at  that  instant  instantly  replaced 
it.  He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Romaine.  On  June  1,  1768,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clay  of  Wollerton,  Market  Drayton.  In  1769  he  sold  his 
commission,  and  fully  devoted  himself  to  God’s  service  in 
the  ministry.  Having  quitted  the  army  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Wollerton.  He  introduced  the  gospel  to  New- 
port (where  he  built  a chapel),  to  Whitchurch,  to  New- 
castle, to  Drayton,  and  many  other  places.  He  was 
associated  in  work  with  Lady  Gleuorchv,  who  supported 
the  college  at  Oswestry,  conducted  by  Dr.  Williams, 
which  was  for  a short  time  removed  to  Newcastle,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.  Whitridge.  J.W.W. 
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LORD  HARLECH’S  PEDIGREE. 

(Oct.  26,  1881.) 

In  Oct.,  1881,  the  week  after  the  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ormsby  Gore,  a correspondent  of  Bye-gones,  signing  him- 
self Glyndwfrdwy — referring  to  a historical  speech  made 
by  Lord  Harlech  to  the  Oswestry  deputation  who  waited 
on  his  lordship  with  a congratulatory  address— remarked 
on  “ the  long  stretch  between  John  Gruff ydd  and  John 
Wyn  Lacon,  constable  of  Oswestry  Castle  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VIII,”  and  expressed  a wish  that,  if  possible,  this 


should  be  bridged  over.  We  are  able  this  week  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  our  correspondent  by  publishing  the 
following  document  with  which  Lord  Harlech  has  kindly 
favoured  us.  Ed. 

Extract  taken  at  Peniarth,  November,  1882,  from  the  Genealogy 
of  the  Family  of  Brynkir  of  Brynkir,  in  the  county  of  Carnar- 
von. The  said  Genealogy  is  deduced  from  Owen  Gwynedd, 
and  extends  down  to  the  year  1696,  and  the  parchment  contain- 
ing it  was  acquired  by  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  in  1879,  after 
having  in  1876  prepared  a genealogy  of  Lord  Harlech,  shewing 
the  descent  of  his  estates  in  England  and  Wales 


/ 


John  Lacon  alias  Lake, =pGwenhwifar,  dau.  of 
son  of  Thomas,  son  ■ Griffith  deuddwr, 
of  Sir  Richard  Lacon  I Esq. 
alias  Lake.  I 


Bleddyn  ap  Cynvyn,  Prince  of  Powys, 
father  of  Mredyth,  father  of  Madoc, 
father  of  Griffith  May  lor,  father  of 
Madoc,  father  of  Griffith,  lord  of 
Dinas  Bran,  father  of  Griffith  Varwn 
Gwyn,  father  of  Madoc  Va’n,  father 
of  Griffith,  father  of  Griffith  Va’n  of 
Ruddallt. 


Tudwr  Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford,  father 
of  Lludocca,  father  of  Llowarch, 
father  of  Ednyved,  father  of  Rees 
Sais,  father  of  Tudwr,  father  of 
Bleddyn,  father  of  Owen,  father  yr 
Hen  Ierwerth,  father  of  Jerwerth 
ivan,  father  of  Jerwerth  Voel,  father 
of  Ednyved  Gam,  father  of  Ierwerth 
ddu,  father  of  adda  ap  Jerwerth  Ddu. 

Adda  ap  Jerwerth Xlu,  of  Pen-=pLowry,  dau.  of  Griffith  Vaughan  ap  Griffith  of 
gwern  in  Llangollen,  Esq.  ■ Rhuddallt,  sister  of  Owen  Glyndwfr. 

Evan  ap  Adda  of  Pengwern  in=j=Angharrad,  dau.  and  heir  of  Ednyved  ap  Tudwr 
Llangollen.  i ap  Gronow,  Esq. 

Jerwerth  alias  Edward  of  Chirk, =pKatherine,  dau.  and  heir  of  Llewelyn  ap  Madoc 
Esq.  i ap  Adda  awr  and  so  to  Tudwr. ap  Rees  Sais. 

John  Edward  of  Chirk,  Esq.=j=Gwenhwyfer,  dau.  of  Ellis  Eyton,  Esq. 


John  Wyn  Edward  of  Llan-=pElizabeth,  dau.  of  Hugh  Lewis,  Esq. 
ddyn,  Esq. . 


Thomas  Lacon=j=Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Wyn  Edward  of  Llanddyn,  Esq. 


John  Wyn  Lacon  of  Porkington  and  Llanddyn,  (constable  of  Oswestry  Castle,  =Elin,  dau.  of  Randle  Dimocb,  Esq. 
temp.  Henry  VIII.)  Esq. 


DAVID  HOLBACHE,  AND  GUINEVERE 
HIS  WIFE. 

(Dec.  21,  1881;  Mar.  1,  Aug.  23,  Oct.  18,  1882.) 

In  the  south  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the 
parish  of  Filton,  alias  Whitchurch,  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  some  three  miles  south  from  Bristol,  is  a,  hand- 
some marble  monument  on  the  southern  wall  with  this 
inscription  : — 

This  monument  was  erected  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
honourable  as  well  as  ancient  family  of  the  Holbeach’s,  at  the 
expense  of  Mrs.  Sybilla  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd  gent,  by 
Mary,  relict  of  the  last  hereunder  mentioned  (one  excepted) 
John  Holbeach  Esq  A D.  1735 
From  David 
Thomas 
Thomas  | 

John  >•  Holbeach  Esq 

John 

Nathaniel 

John  ) 

Who  had  issue  John  and  Frances. 

The  said  Mrs.  Frances  Holbeach  was  the  last  of  the  family, 
who  died  Oct  30  1732  aged  63  years. 

Near  to  this  place  lies  buried  the  mortal  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sybilla  Lloyd,  who  left  this  world  the  . . . day  of 
April  1715  aged  71  years. 

Near  under  lieth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Evett,  of  the  parish  of 
Old-Cleeve  in  this  county  (to  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Sybilla  Lloyd 
distantly  related)  who  at  the  age  of  25  years  died  the  3rd  of  June 
1744. 


On  a large  shield  above  the  monument,  on  a hatch- 
ment, and  also  in  the  stained  glass  of  a window  is  this 
coat  of  arms  of  many  quarterings  : — 


1 argent,  a chevron  engrailed,  sable  (Holbeach) 

2 argent,  two  lions  respecting  each  other,  sable  (Lyons) 

8 argent,  three  torteaux,  a label  of  three  points,  azure  (Tris- 
tram) 

4 argent,  three  bulls’  heads  cabossed,  sable  (Bole  of  Ly mine- 

ton.)  6 

5 or,  on  a chef,  azure,  three  lions  rampant  of  the  first  (Lysley) 

6 argent,  on  a bend,  sable,  three  close  helmets,  or  (Compton) 

7 or,  on  a bend  engrailed  gules,  three  cross  fitch^e,  argent 

8 gules,  a cross  moline  argent,  between  four  mullets 
counter-changed. 


The  chapel  has  been  the  burial  place  of  the  families  of 
Lyons  and  Holbeach.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
the  family  of  Lyons  were  seated  in  this  parish ; Lyons 
Court,  their  manor-house,  was  standing  in  1791,  and  still 
gives  its  name  to  a farm-house.  Edith,  the  heiress  of  the 
family,  married  Thomas,  the  son  of  David  Holbeach,  in  the 
15th  century,  and  here  the  Holbeach’s  lived  until  Mistress 
Frances,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  in  1732.  Their  estate 
was  possessed  in  1791  by  Francis  Adams,  Esq.  All  this 
will  be  found  in  Collinson’s  Hist,  of  Somersetshire,  Vol. 
II.  p.  441. 

In  the  year  1623  the  heralds  paid  their  periodical  visit 
to  Somerset,  and  Nathaniel  Holbach  of  Lyons  Court 
proved  the  following  pedigree  to  their  satisfaction  [Harl. 

| MS.,  1141,  Bri.  Mus.,  p.  101,  Visit,  of  Som.,  1623]. 
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David  de  Lyons  = 
David  de  Lyons  = 
Robt.  de  Lyons  = 
Steph.  de  Lyons  = 
Raph  de  Lyons=^= 


Adam  de  Compton =Ema,  da’  of— 
John  de  Compton 
Thom  Compton=j= 


Isabell,  marr’  to  John  Lisle  of  Lymington 


Rog’  died  Tho  de  Lyons 

without  issue 

Tho.  de  Lyons  = 
Tho  de  Lyons  = 
Nicho.  de  Lyons=j= 


Joane 

died  without  issue 
David  Holbach 


Eliz  marr’  to 
John  Bole  of  Lymington 


Thos  Tristram 


Rich  died  Edithe  da’ of=pThomas 

without  issue  Nicho  Lyons  & , Holbach 

his  heire  I 


John  Bole 


Rich.  Bole 


Tho  Holbach=pAgnes  da’  of 

Thom  Tristram 


Agnes  2d  da’=pWilliam  Aylward 
& coh’  of  John  Lisle  ' 


Henr'  Aylward 


Jane  da  and=j= John  Gunter 
heyre  of  ■ 

Hen’  Aylward  j 


John  Holbach=pEliz  da  of  Rich.  Bole 


John  Holbach  of=pBarbara  da.  of  John  Coxwell  of 
Efilton  in  com’  Som’  | Ablington  in  com’  Gloucester 


Martha  marr’  to 
Wm.  Tynte 


2 Thomas  set.  18 
8 Natha’  set.  12 


Natha’ : Holbach=pEliz  da  of  JohnTrevilion 
ofFilton  al’s  Whitchurch  j of  Nettlecombecom’  Soms’. 
in  com’  Soms’.  living  1623J 


Joh : heir  Elizab 

setat  21 


Margt 

2 


Mary  marr’  to 
Arthur  Cam 

Arthur  Cam  of  Barkley 
co’  Glouc.  marr’  Eliz. 
da’  of  Johnson 


Martha 

3 


Arthur  Gunter=p 
heyre  j 

Sir  George  Gunter 
[of  Racton  co’  Suff.] 


Urith 

4 


So  far  goes  the  heralds’  visitation,  but  the  monument 
enables  us  to  complete  the  pedigree 
==Mary— 

i who  married  2ndly=pThos  Lloyd 

1 "1  . I 

Tohn  died  Frances  b.  1669,  d 1732  Sybilla  Lloyd 
without  issue  [The  hurt  of  tho  family.]  [gb.l674,  J» 

monument  in  the  Church.] 
At  the  Heralds  College  the  same  pedigree  is  entered  at 
the  same  date,  omitting,  however,  the  pedigree  of  Lyons, 
but  giving  the  following  additional  particulars  of  David 
Holbeach,  together  with  arms  of  the  family. 

David  Holbache=pGwenhoever  filia  Jevan  ap 
anno  1421  I John  ap  Eynon  de  Swyney. 

Thomas  Holbache=Editha  filia  Nichi’  Lyons 
filius  et  h seres  et  h seres  fratris. 

The  arms  of  Holbache  are  given— Argent,  a chevron  en- 
grailed, sable,  and  the  crest  a “ Lion  sable  which  I 
have  no  doubt  was  taken  from  the  family  of  Lyons,  and 
therefore  was  not  worn  by  David  Holbeach.  In  other 
points  the  two  pedigrees  coincide,  and  in  both  are  trans- 
criptions of  the  following  deeds  in  summarized  form 

“ Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Jeuan  ap  Joni  ap 
Etenon  de  Swyney  dedi  et  concessi  et  hac  present!  carta 
mea  confirmavi  David  Holbach,,  etc.  Dat.  apud  bwyney 
die  Lunge  prox’  post  festu  ommu  Sanctorum  anno  regm 

regis  Rici  2 post  conq.  22.”  , T 

«<  Let  those  present  and  those  to  come  know  that  I 
Jevan  the  son  of  John  the  son  of  Eignon  of  Sweeney 
have  granted  and  conceded  and  by  this  my  present  charter 
have  confirmed  to  David  Holbach  etc  Dated  at  Sweeney 
Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  22nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  2nd,  after  the  con- 

qU^Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum 
pervenerit  Gwenhovar,  relicta  David  Holbach  de  Salop 
armig’  salutem  in  Domino.  Cum  idem  David  per  testi- 
monium suum  cujus  dat  est  die  Mercum  prox  post 
festum  nativitatis  sanctee  Marne  Virginia  anno  Dm  1421 


dedit  et  legavit,'etc.  Salop  7 die  Aprilis  annoVegni’  regis 
H.  6 post  conquest.  Anglie  secundo.” 

“ To  all  Christ’s  faithful  people,  to  whom  the  present 
writing  may  come  Gwenhoevar  relict  of  David  Holbach, 
of  Salop,  Esquire,  greeting  in  the  Lord,  whereas  the  same 
David  by  his  will  which  is  dated  Wednesday  next  after  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  the  year  of 
the  Lord  1421  gave  and  bequeathed  etc.  Salop  7th  of  April 
in  the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  after 
the  conquest  of  England.”  . . 

So  the  family  of  Holbeach  of  Lyons  Court  retained  in 
their  possession  in  1623  charters  of  David  Holbach  and 
his  wife  Guinevhre  : and  these  charters  show  that  David 
was  an  esquire  of  Salop,  and  that  his  father-in-law  was  of 
Sweeney,  and  that  he  conveyed  land  in  Sweeney  to  his 
son-in-law.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  earliest  record  of 
title  in  possession  of  the  Governors  of  Oswestry  School  is 
a “Book  containing  the  substance  of  a Deed  made  by 
Gwenhoevar  the  wife  of  David  Holbadge,”  and  again  in 
the  same  book  is  the  following  entry  “ This  is  the  sub- 
stance & effect  of  the  Deed  made  by  the  within  named 
Gwenhoevar  to  the  said  feoffees  which  deed  beareth  date 
the  9th  H.  4 ” (1407)  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  part  of  which  endowment  is  still  land  at  Sweeney. 
The  Lady  Guinevfere,  I think,  has  some  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a co-founder  with  her  husband.  At  all  events, 
those  who  have  been  patient  enough  to  peruse  the  . evi- 
dences I have  transcribed  will  probably  conclude  that  the 
benefactor  of  Oswestry  and  the  founder  of  the  family, 
“ancient  and  honourable,”  which  flourished  for  three 
centuries  in  Somersetshire,  was  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  the  arms  in  the  first  quartering  of  the  coat  in 
Filton  Church  and  the  arms  entered  at  the  Heralds  Col- 
lege, in  1623,  are  the  arms  he  bore.  The  place  where  his 
descendants  lived  knows  them  no  more,  their  lands  have 
passed  to  strangers,  but  David  Holbeach  and  Guinevere 
his  wife  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  the  foundation,  not 
only  “ ancient  and  honourable,”  but  crescent  still,  which 
they  established  in  St.  Oswald’s  town  500  years  ago. 

J Stanley  Leighton. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  final  balance-sheet  has  now  been  produced  relative 
to  the  new  free  library  buildings  at  Cardiff.  The  total 
cost  has  been  little  short  of  £11,000,  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington Art  Department  contributes  upwards  of  £800. 

At  Cardiff  on  Thursday,  an  oil  painting  of  himself  was 
publicly  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  names 
of  the  subscribers,  by  Lord  Aberdare.  The  painting  is 
life-like,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ouless,  the  cost  being 
700  guineas. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  given  a 
site  for  a new  school- church  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of 
about  £1,000,  at  Rhosrobin,  in  the  parish  of  Gwersyllt, 
containing  a large  mining  population.  More  than  £500 
has  been  promised.  Mr.  James  Sparrow,  colliery  proprie- 
tor, has  promised  to  give  60,000  bricks. 

Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  first  census  return  issued  by  the  Census  Office,  Lon- 
don, as  to  the  population  of  Aberystwyth,  a scrutiny  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  found  that,  instead  of  a decrease, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  population.  The  amended 
return  is  as  follows  : — Inhabited  houses,  1,412 ; unin- 
habited, 53  ; population,  7,133.  The  borough  and  parish 
are  coincident. 

On  Friday  evening  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte 
read  a paper  before  the  Philological  Society  at  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Gower-street,  on  “ Initial  mutations  in 
the  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian  and  other  dialects.”  On  the 
same  evening  Dr.  Isaac  Williams,  formerly  of  Cerrig-y- 
Drudion,  read  a paper  before  the  Nassau-street  Literary 
Society  on  “ Alcoholism,”  treating  the  subject  chiefly  from 
a medical  point  of  view.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Davies,  M.A.,  B.  Sc.,  Llanelly. 

Death  of  Mr.  R.  Leeke  of  Longford.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Ralph  Merrick  Leeke  of 
Longford  Hall,  in  this  county.  The  deceased  gentleman 
had  suffered  for  the  last  ten  years  from  asthma,  which  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a warmer  climate 
during  the  winter  months,  and  prevented  him  from 
continuing  to  take  so  active  a part  in  public  matters  as 
formerly.  He  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties 
of  Salop  and  Stafford,  and  a deputy-lieutenant  for  Salop. 
He  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  Salop  in  1850,  and 
was  a captain  of  the  South  Salop  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  He 
married,  26th  October,  1847,  Lady  Hester  Urania,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  and  has  issue  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.  The  unostentatious  virtues  of 
Mr  Leeke,  and  Lady  Hester  Leeke  and  their  family,  made 
them  highly  respected.  Mr.  Leeke  was  so  much  better 
during  the  late  autumn  that  it  had  been  determined  to  stay 
at  Longford  Hall  for  this  winter.  He  was  born  4th 
September,  1813,  and  was  consequently  in  his  70th  year. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  the  coffin  being  carried 
from  the  Hall  to  Longford  Church,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  and  where  so  many  of  the  Leeke  family  are  in- 
terred. The  chief  mourners  were  Lady  Hester  Leeke  and 
her  four  daughters,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ralph  Leeke,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Newton  Leeke  (Rector  of  Longford),  Mr. 
Henry  Leeke,  Mr.  William  Leeke,  the  four  sons  of  the 
deceased,  and  several  ladies,  members  of  the  family. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr,  J.  C.  Burton-Borough, 
of  Chetwynd  Park,  Mr  C.  C.  Walker  of  Lilleshall  Old 
Hall,  Rev.  W.  B.  Corfield,  formerly  rector  of  Longford, 
Mr.  W.  Fisher  of  Newport,  and  the  remains  were  followed 
by  a numerous  body  of  tenantry,  friends,  and  spectators. 
The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Pigott,  rector  of 
Edgmond.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leeke,  the  eldest  son,  is 
the  heir  to  the  estates. 
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DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Dec.  6,  1882).— 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  on  the  authority  of  the  Her.  Vis. 
of  Somerset , 1623,  gives  the  arms  of  the  Founder  of  Os- 
westry School  as  arg.  a chevron  engrailed  sa.  So  far, 
although  the  authorities  have  varied  in  the  tinctures — and 
in  one  case  the  chevron  is  not  engrailed — all  have  charged 
the  coat  with  three  boars'1  heads.  As  Mr.  Stanley  Leigh- 
ton’s authority  differs  so  greatly  from  the  others  it  will 
be  well  just  to  recapitulate  them  before  the  Governors  of 
the  School  finally  adopt  the  arms,  so  that  the  different 
versions  may  be  tested,  and  that  having  most  authority 
be  selected.  On  p.  87  of  Mr.  Askew  Roberts’s  sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  School,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Shrop  : Arch : Society  in  1882,  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  Her.  Vis.  of  Shropshire,  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Museum,  a great  many  Welsh  arms  were  prefixed,  and 
amongst  them  that  of  David  Holbache.  Of  course  this 
was  no  authority,  but  on  Mar.  1,  1882,  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton,  writing  to  Bye-gones,  gave  the  same  coat,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Peniarth  MS.  No.  395.  It  appears 
there  in  a thin  folio  vol.  entitled  “Heraldry  of  Wales  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,”  and  contains  the  following,  under 
“Salop”.: — “140.  David  Holbais,  whence  men  of 
Dudlust  gu.  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  boars’ 
heads  couped  arg."  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  at  the  same 
date,  quoted  the  Golden  Grove  Book,  with  the  chevron 
not  engrailed,  and  the  tinctures  the  same  all  but  the  boars’ 
heads,  which  were  or.  On  Aug.  23,  the  Chevalier  Lloyd 
gave  the  Holbache  arms  as  arg.  a chevron  engrailed  be- 
tween three  boars’  heads  couped  gu.,  which,  as  Mr.  Howel 
W.  Lloyd  pointed  out  on  Oct.  18,  was  the  “ same  with  that 
of  Iddon  ap  Rhys  Sais  (the  engrailing  only  excepted),  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  numerous  families  who  bore  a 
similar  coat,  but  variously  differenced.”  Mr.  Lloyd  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Heilyn  of  Pentre  Heilyn  was  the  first 
to  engrail  the  chevron,  in  which  case  Holbache  would 
naturally  follow  his  own  line  of  ancestry.  Mr.  Lloyd  had 
previously  given  (in  Bye-gones  Dec.  21, 1881,  and  in  Shrop  : 
Arch  : Transactions  for  1882,  p.  240)  a sketch  of  Holbache’s 
pedigree  from  Iddon  through  the  Heilyns ; and  in  the  number 
of  Bye-gones  we  are  just  now  referring  to  (Oct.  18)  he  con- 
tinues the  pedigree  through  Holbache’s  daughter,  Gwensi, 
(there  is  no  mention  of  a son)  down  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
of  Hanmer,  and  he  suggested  that  the  coat  as  worn  by  the 
Founder  of  the  School  might  still  be  quartered  in  the  arms 
of  the  Hanmer  family.  A reference  to  the  Hanmers  will 
be  found  in  Harl.  MS.,  No.  1971,  and  the  pedigree  in 
Pennant’s  Pedigrees,  Add,  MSS.  9864  (or  5)  p.  34  b.  There 
is  yet  another  variation  in  Harl.  MS.  2289,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  in  Bye-gones  of  Oct.  18,  and  a 
reference  to  the  question  in  Arch:  Camb : 1873,  p.  255. 
In  every  instance— except  in  the  authority  quoted  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton — we  have  the  boars’  heads.  Ed. 

QUERIES. 

HAFOD  UNOS. — This  was  a cot  raised  on  a 
common  in  one  night,  wherein  if  a family  slept  forty 
nights  they  acquired  “by  ancient  usage”  not  only  a 
free  title  to  it  but  also  to  a certain  quantity  of  land  round 
it,  which  was  to  be  marked  out  with  a plough.  I have 
heard  that  in  some  places  it  was  the  custom,  at  least  as 
late  as  the  early  years  of  this  century,  for  the  friends  of  a 
newly  married  couple  to  assemble  and  put  up  a ‘ cot’  of 
this  kind,  whereby  they  were  pretty  well  set  up  for  life. 
Where  did  the  custom  prevail,  and  up  to  what  date  did  it 
exist  ? D.  J. 
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THE  OSWESTRY  “ LOVING  CUP.”— At  the 
Mayor’s  Feast  recently  the  cup  passed  round  after  the 
banquet  was,  as  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  informed  the 
guests,  one  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  Noel 
Hill,  afterwards  Lord  Berwick.  Can  any  of  your  sporting 
readers  say  at  what  races  this  cup  (which  was  the  gift  of 
Sir  Watkin)  was  won  ? The  races  took  place,  we  are  told, 
in  1777,  and  the  cup  was  presented  to  the  Corporation  in 
July  of  that  year  (see  Bye-gones,  Oct.  19, 1881).  If  this  is 
correct  the  races  referred  to  cannot  have  been  at  Oswestry, 
which  were  always  held  in  autumn.  Tell. 

ROOD  LOFTS. — About  what  period  were  these 
first  put  up  in  churches  ? What  was  the  special  ritual 
performed  in  them,  and  on  what  occasion  ? In  some  old 
churches  I see  that  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the  gable 
of  the  nave  there  is  a hagioscope  (or  ‘ squint’)  which 
would  command  a view  of  the  high,  or  chancel,  altar. 
What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  ? I should  much 
like  to  know  what  part  the  laity  took  in  the  ceremonies 
performed  in  the  rood  loft.  D.  J. 

REPLIES. 

POWIS  CASTLE,  (Jan.  4,  1882). — At  this  date  a 
correspondent  mentioned  a book  picked  up  at  a second- 
hand bookstall  entitled  “Powis  Castle,  or  anecdotes  of  an 
Antient  Family.”  I cannot  answer  his  query,  but 
write  to  describe  the  book  a little  more  definitely.  It 
is  in  two  volumes  (London,  printed  for  W.  Lane,  Leaden- 
hall  St.,  1788).  The  chief  personages  mentioned  in  it 
are  “Sir  Walter  Powis,”  “Count  Parmeni,”  “Lord 
Wentworth,”  “ Lady  Julia,”  his  daughter,  all  ideal  char- 
acters. I leave  it  for  others  to  tell  who  was  the  author  of 
it,  or  whether  the  tale  has  any  occult  meaning.  Z. 

OSWESTRY  MAYORS  (May  3,  1882 ).  — William 
Griffiths.  It  has  been  already  asked  which  William 
Griffiths  owned  the  Unicorn,  Five  Bells,  and  other  public- 
house  property ; the  maltster  who  was  Mayor  in  1766,  or 
the  apothecary  who  served  the  office  in  1775.  There  is  a 
Tablet  in  the  Old  Church  with  the  following  inscription  : 
“Near  this  small  monument  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Griffiths,  the  wife  of  William  Griffiths,  gent. , one  of  the 
aldermen  of  this  corporation  : She  died  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1774,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age.  Likewise  the 
remains  of  the  said  William  Griffiths,  who  died  the  14th 
day  of  November,  1791,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.”  He 
was  the  property  owner.  Oswestrian. 

[In  a foot-note  to  a query  connected  with  this  subject  (May  3) 
we  said  “Any  information  respecting  bye-gone  Mayors  of  Oswes- 
try will  be  acceptable  ; for  the  purpose  of  a continuous  notice  of 
them,  which  is  in  preparation.”  To  this  we  may  add  that  a good 
deal  of  information  has  been  gathered,  but  there  is  still  much 
that  is  lacking.  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  able  to  say 
something  about  the  following  Mayors  will  much  oblige  1776, 
Francis  Chambre,  Esq.  ; 1781,  Thomas  Vernon,  gent.  ; 1804, 
Thomas  Skye;  1827,  Roger  Mercer  Cockerill ; 1828,  Robert 
Morrall.  What  we  want  is,  chiefly,  biographical  notices,  but 
any  incidents  connected  with  the  year  of  office  with  be  interest- 
ing. Two  queries  connected  with  Mayors  of  Oswestry  remain 
unanswered Was  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  elected  in  1769,  connected 
with  the  Swan  Hill  family  ? and  the  one  above  about  William 
Griffiths,  and  to  this  we  are  now  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  the 
maltster  who  owned  the  property.— Ed.] 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Frodsham  church,  a structure  so  venerable  that  the  date 
of  its  erection  is  said  to  be  “ lost  in  the  twilight  of  English 
history,”  was  re-opened  on  Thursday  after  being  closed 
for  two  years  and  a half  for  restoration.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  “ successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve 
the  old,  familiar  aspect  of  the  building.” 

6 


. Pentraeth  Church  was  re-opened  last  week  after  restora- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  one  of  the  preachers. 

_ The  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  forms  the  fron- 
tispiece of  the  December  number  of  the  Congregationalism 
A biographical  sketch  which  accompanies  the  portrait, 
states  that  Mr.  Woodall  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1832. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Levi  of  Aberystwyth  has  written  a 
Welsh  biography  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  in  cheap  pamphlet  form  by  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 

In  recording  the  disasters  caused  by  the  snow  storm  of 
Wednesday  night  all  over  the  country,  one  of  the  papers 
refers  to  by-gone  storms  ; amongst  which  stands  out  pro- 
minently that  of  Feb.  1799.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  North  Wales  and  the  Borders  suffered 
greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  season  had 
been  cold.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  previous  Decem- 
ber the  thermometer  at  Shrewsbury  had  reached  30 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  even  lower.  The  first  fall  of  snow  took  place  on 
the  second  day  of  February,  the  mail  coaches  everywhere 
were  delayed,  and  the  bags  had  to  be  carried  on  horseback 
to  Shrewsbury  and  other  places  for  several  days.  The 
cold  seems  to  have  been  excessively  severe  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Feb. , and  the  newspapers  of  the  time  tell  of  a girl 
who  perished  in  the  snow  at  Llandysilio,  Montgomery- 
shire ; the  wife  of  a volunteer  on  a baggage  waggon,  near 
Chester,  being  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  that  she  died ; and 
two  children  at  Cowbridge,  South  Wales,  being  frozen  to 
death  on  the  road  side.  Two  men  named  Bottley  and 
Hotchkiss  perished  in  the  snow  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Stiperstones  on  their  way  from  Cause  Castle  to  their 
homes.  Two  women  were  lost  in  the  snow,  and  died,  near 
Nantwich,  and  a man  a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  own 
house  at  Wybunbury,  Cheshire.  Everywhere  the  storms 
between  the  1st  and  6th  of  Feb.,  1799,  seem  to  have  been 
furious,  and  the  cold,  both  before  and  after,  intense. 

On  Friday  a service  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  laying  ten 
memorial  stones  in  the  new  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel,  City- 
road,  London.  After  prayer  the  stones  were  duly  laid  by  the 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  or  their  representatives 
Mrs.  Manning  Cooper  (n6e  Lloyd),  formerly  of  Holywell, 
Mrs.  John  Hughes,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ellis,  Sir  William 
McArthur,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  L.  Davies,  Ferndale,  Mr.  Ellis 
J.  Jones,  Isleworth,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Thomas,  C.C.,  Mr.  James  Davies,  Ealing,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Roberts,  formerly  of  Machynlleth.  After  the 
ceremony  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Evans  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  District,  and  ex- 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  In  the  evening  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  City- road  Chapel,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  when  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  Alexander  McAuley, 
ex-President,  W.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the  City- 
road  Circuit,  Owen  Evans,  Fetter-lane  (formerly  of  Llan- 
brynmair),  William  Jones,  Eldon-street,  late  of  Llan- 
gyndeyrn,  Mr.  R.  Pughe  Jones,  barrister-at-law,  Mr. 
Manning  Cooper,  Mr.  Abel  Simner,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
author  of  “City-road  Chapel  and  its  Associations,”  the 
Rev.  John  Evans  (Eglwysbach),  and  the  Chairman.  The 
financial  report  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Jones,  Duncan- 
terrace,  the  honorary  treasurer.  The  subscriptions  and 
promises  to  the  present  date  amount  to  £3,200,  which, 
with  the  £2,000  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  old  Chapel 
and  £1,000  expected  from  the  Wesleyan  Thanksgiving 
Fund,  makes  £6,200  towards  the  £10,000  which  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  edifice. 
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As  our  readers  have  already  been  informed,  the  Rev.  M. 
H.  Lee  has  at  last  been  able  to  issue  a volume  containing 
several  of  Philip  Henry's  Diaries , and  we  trust  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  further 
diaries  if  they  are  still  in  existence.  It  would  simply  be  a 
waste  of  room  in  our  crowded  columns  to  give  any  outline 
of  the  career  of  the  good  man,  whose  private  life  is  revealed 
in  these  notes,  and  these  notes  themselves  will,  we  doubt 
not,  often  crop  up  in  our  Bye-gones  column,  to  the  editor 
of  which  we  have  handed  over  the  volume.  We  have 
read  the  book  with  very  great  interest,  and  feel,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  all  will  do  who  obtain  copies  for  themselves,  that 
Mr.  Lee  has  rendered  a very  great  service  to  religious 
literature  generally,  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  locality. 
Many  of  his  own  notes  are,  as  we  should  expect  them  to 
be,  most  valuable,  historically,  but  where  he  merely 
expresses  his  opinion  of  Philip  Henry’s  views  we  could 
have  wished  he  had  refrained.  We  could  hardly  expect  a 
clergyman  to  endorse  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  private 
diary  of  a Puritan ; and  had  a Nonconformist  minister 
edited  the  diaries  we  should  have  as  strongly  objected  to 
his  reflections  as  to  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir.  However,  these  notes  are  very  few, 
and  where  so  great  a service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
public,  it  seems  ungracious  even  to  hint  at  imperfections. 
The  11 Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry , M.A.,  edited  by 
Matthew  Henry  Lee,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Hanmer,”  is 
published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Red  Dragon  we  have 
three  or  four  papers  by  the  editor,  and  what  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins  writes  is  always  readable;  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  memoir  of  Brinley  Richards,  a musician 
who  has  made  a world- wide  name  by  a popular  song  that 
refers  to  a popular  Prince.  Part  of  this  popularity,  as  the 
writer  shows,  is  due  to  Mr.  Ceiriog  Hughes,  who  wrote 
the  original  verses  and  handed  them  over  to  the  composer. 
One  of  the  best  papers  ia  the  number  is  one  on  Welsh 
Preaching  ; there  is  satire  in  it,  and  satire  well  deserved. 
For  some  time  to  come  no  doubt  long  sermons — and 
flowery — will  continue  to  be  popular  in  Wales.  There  was 
a time,  as  the  writer  says  ,when  there  were  preachers 
“ of  a different  character;  cheery  old  fellows,  who  told 
good  stories,  smoked  long  pipes,  and  preached  short 
sermons.”  Long  sermons  have  gone  out  in  Eng- 
land, and  Wales  must  follow  suit.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  The  writer  of  the  paper  on  Welsh  Sur- 
names gives  a paraphrase  of  the  Spanish  story  of  the  grandee, 
with  a host  of  names,  seeking  quarters  at  an  inn  ; he  might 
have  found  a more  apt  one  in  Shakspeare  (that  is  if 
Shakspeare  wrote  “ Sir  John  Oldcastle”)  or  in  Wamba’s 
song  in  “ Ivanhoe.”  Space  will  not  allow  of  our  doing 
more  than  to  name  other  papers  of  interest,  which  include 
one  on  the  connection  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  Wales, 
and  another  on  Welsh  Literature. 

The  Malagasy  Embassy.— It  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  father  of  Ramaniraka,  one  of 
the  Malagasy  Embassy  now  in  London,  paid  a visit  to 
Oswestry  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  In  1825  or  1826  two 
Malagasy  youths,  Volave  and  Thotoos,  twin  brothers,  sons 
of  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar,  who  were  at 
school  in  England,  spent  their  holidays  with  one  of  their 
schoolfellows  (now  Alderman  Minshall)  at  the  house  of  his 
father  in  Castle  Buildings.  On  their  return  to  Madagascar 
Volave  was  named  Rahaniraka,  and  it  is  a son  of  his  who 
has  come  to  England  as  one  of  the  Embassy.  Mr.  Min- 
shall, who  was  recently  in  London  had  two  very  pleasant 
interviews  with  Ramaniraka,  and,  it  is  probable,  will  re- 
ceive a visit  from  him  at  Oswestry  before  he  leaves  the 
country. 


Mr.  Jones,  whose  excellent  little  Guide  to  Wrexham 
has  reached  a third  edition,  has  just  published  a lecture 
on  “ Wrexham  and  Thereabout  Eighty  Years  Ago,”  and 
a most  interesting  and  popular  lecture  it  is.  The  idea  of 
giving  a lecture  on  this  subject  was  probably  suggestedby 
a perusal  of  “Nimrod’s”  racy  sketches  in  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine in  1842  ; but  to  these  Mr.  Jones  has  added  largely  from 
unpublished  sources,  and  the  result  is  a history  of  the 
times  none  the  less  valuable  for  being  entertaining.  We 
observe  three  or  four  incidents  in  the  lecture  bearing  on 
subjects  that  have  been  discussed  in  our  Bye-gones  column. 
One  of  these  refers  to  a Mr.  Boycott,  mentioned  in  Dec., 
1877,  as  sending  to  gaol  one  “ Oliver,  a vagrant  preacher,” 
who  broke  the  law  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  Wrexham 
in  1774.  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  “ Squire  Boycott  was  a 
magistrate,  a man  of  immense  physical  power,  and  he 
could  thrash,  and  often  did  thrash,  many  a man  of  his 
inches.”  One  or  two  references  are  made  to  Yorke’s 
Royal  Tribes  of  Wales ; but  the  lecturer  does  not  mention 
the  so  far  uncontradicted  belief  that  its  real  author  was 
“ Gwallter  Mechain,”  and  that  one  of  its  portraits  has  the 
name  “ Williams  ” written  under  it,  when  it  should  have 
been  “Grosvenor”  (See  Bye-gones , May,  1879).  Space 
will  not  allow  of  our  enlarging  or  we  might  fill  a column 
of  gossip  this  little  book  suggests.  Readers 'will  be  rather 
taken  aback  at  seeing  a learned  editor  like  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Edwards  (whose  edition  of  “ Browne  Willis’s  St.  Asaph” 
has  been  superseded  by  Canon  Thomas’s  valuable  work) 
called  “ Double  Ned,”  and  of  the  pranks  that  were  played 
on  him  at  Erddig ; and  modern  Church-goers  will  be  appalled 
to  hear  of  clergymen  keeping  their  congregations  waiting 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  they  talk  over  their  fox-hunt- 
ing experiences.  A word  more  and  we  have  done.  Mr. 
Jones  speaks  of  Major  Williams  of  Penbedw  as  a cousin  of 
the  first  Sir  Watkin  : should  not  this  be  “of  the  second  ?” 
and  he  also  speaks  of  “ ingrators  and  regrators.”  In  our 
local  glossary  we  have  Badgers,  Regrators,  and  Fore- 
stalled ; was  “Ingrators”  a term  used  in  the  Wrexham 
district  ? Messrs.  Bailey  and  Bradley  are  the  publishers. 


THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  DOYLE. 

Captain  Francis  Granville  Doyle,  of  the  Queen’s  Bays, 
whose  death  at  Coedymaen  from  typhoid  fever  contracted 
in  Egypt,  we  recorded  last  week,  was  in  his  37th  year, 
having  been  born  in  London  on  the  4th  of  April,  1846. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Doyle,  a Commissioner  of  Customs, and  formerly  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  by  his  marriage  with  Sidney,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williams- 
Wynn,  M.P.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at  Eton, 
and  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  military  profes- 
sion. . In  February,  1866,  he  received  his  first  commission 
as  ensign  in  the  63rd  Foot,  but  in  less  than  three  weeks 
he  was  transferred  to  the  60th  Royal  Rifles,  in  which  he 
attained  his  lieutenancy  in  1869.  In  1871  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards  (Queen’s  Bays,)  being 
romoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  March,  1876.  From 
anuary,  to  J uly,  1868,  he  was  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff 
of  Lord  Napier,  Governor  of  Madras,  and  he  was  twice 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Lieuteuant-Ceneral  Sir  Hastings  Doyle, 
commanding  at  Portsmouth  between  1874  and  1877.  In 
1879  he  was  sent  on  special  service  to  South  Africa,  where 
he  served  in  the  campaign  against  the  Zulus,  and  received 
a medal  with  clasp  for  his  services.  In  1880  he  passed  his 
final  examination  at  the  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst,  and 
volunteering  for  active  service  in  Egypt,  he  was  attached 
to  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  with  which  he  served  through- 
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out  the  campaign.  By  Captain  Doyle’s  death,  without 
issue, his  next  brother,  Mr.  Everard  Hastings  Doyle,  a clerk 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  becomes  the  heir  to  his  father’s 
baronetcy. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Meifod  on  Thursday  last,  the 
ceremony  being  of  a very  unostentatious  description.  The 
remains  of  the  deceased  officer,  which  were  enclosed  in  a 
plain  coffin  covered  with  black  cloth,  were  carried  to  their 
resting  place  in  the  parish  churchyard  by  workmen  upon 
the  Coedymaen  estate,  and  were  followed  by  the  father 
of  the  deceased,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  his  two  brqthers  and 
sister,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  and  Lady  Annora  Williams 
Wynn,  the  Misses  Williams  Wynn,  and  Dr.  Gill.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Vicar  of  Meifod,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Thomas.  According  to  military  custom  the 
deceased  gentleman’s  sword  was  entombed  with  him.  A 
company  of  Dragoons  from  Manchester  were  to  have  paid 
the  last  honours  to  the  deceased,  but  the  severe  snow- 
storms prevented  their  arrival  in  time  for  the  ceremony. 

The  Eisteddfod  among  the  Basques.  — The 
contest  was  conducted  in  this  manner.  The 
candidates  were  successively  brought  forward  in 
pairs  to  the  edge  of  the  wall,  standing  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  mass  of  the  audience,  chiefly  men,  in  the 
court  beneath.  Then  ensued  a rapid  consultation  among 
the  jury,  and  the  theme  for  poetical  debate  was  given  out. 
Anibar  the  blind  defended  the  cause  of  “Sobriety  ” against 
young  Pelho  of  Cambo,  who  maintained  that  of  “ Good 
Cheer.”  Each  sang,  or  rather  chanted,  a verse  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  to  which  his  rival  replied,  The  old  man,  in  a 
voice  somewhat  broken  by  age,  started  with  a stanza 
which  might  be  the  prelude  to  anything.  Pelho  looked 
horribly  nervous,  and  squeezed  his  beret  (cap)  in  his  hands 
as  if  he  were  doomed  under  severest  penalties  to  wring  out 
the  last  drop  of  any  moisture  that  might  be  in  it.  Very 
slowly  he  sang  his  first  verse,  looking  anything  but  like  an 
advocate  of  good  cheer.  Anibar  replied,  but  again  shot 
wide  of  the  mark.  Pelho  was  less  nervous  than  before. 
His  third  verse  in  reply  raised  the  first  burst  of  applause  : 
his  nervousness  wore  off ; his  face  grew  smiling,  his  voice 
firmer,  his  song  quicker  and  more  lively,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  sixth  stanza  he  was  proclaimed  the  winner.  The 
next  pair  called  were  el  molinero  and  Etcheto,  the 
labourer  from  Navarre,  who  disputed  in  Spanish  Basque. 
The  subject  given  was  the  lot  of  a miller  compared  with 
that  of  a labourer  ; each  upheld  his  own  calling.  The 
miller  had  far  the  best  of  it,  and  turned  the  laugh  on  his 
own  side  by  his  quick  repartees  when  accused  of  taking 
toll  of  grist  and  meal,  and  was  proclaimed  the  victor. 
Pelho  again  was  pitted  against  Makharra,  a labourer  of 
Souraide,  The  subject  was  “Life  with  Contentment  at 
Home”  against  “The  Search  for  Wealth  by  Emigration 
to  America.”  The  new  comer  was  smiling  and  confident, 
rapid  in  improvisation,  and  sang  well  with  an  agreeable 
voice  ; but  though  he  had  the  more  popular  side  of  “Home 
Life,”  he  failed  as  a poet,  and  Pelho  won  his  second  trial 
amid  loud  applause  ; but  the  contest  had  been  closer  than 
those  preceding  it.  Now  came  on  the  final  struggle  be- 
tween Pelho  and  the  miller,  the  one  a French,  the  other  a 
Spanish  Basque,  a circumstance  which  gave  almost  an  in- 
ternational character  to  the  competition.  There  was, 
however,  but  little  expectation  among  the  French  that 
their  young  champion  would  hold  his  own  against  the  re- 
doubted victor  of  many  a former  contest.  It  was  amid 
breathless  silence  (except  on  the  part  of  some  chattering 
girls)  that  the  two  began.  The  miller  defended  the  con- 
dition of  “A  Poor  Peasant  Proprietor,”  Pelho,  that  of 
“ A Servant  or  Metayer  (tenant)  under  a Good  Master.” 
The  miller  sang  of  the  blessings  of  independence,  of  the 


charms  of  ancestral  property,  of  being  at  no  man’s  beck 
and  call,  of  the  rent  which  the  tenant  farmer  had  to  pay, 
&c.,  &c.  “Yes,”  sang  Pelho,  in  reply;  “ but  I have  no 
anxiety ; everthing  is  provided  for  me ; my  master  is 
kind  and  good ; I don’t  get  into  debt,  and  when  I have 
paid  my  rent  I have  still  money  to  put  by.  I do  not 
borrow  to  cultivate  my  land,  and  have  no  fear  of  mortgage 
and  of  lawsuit.”  The  improvisation  was  very  rapid. 
Every  verse  was  saluted  with  applause  ; each  was  evi- 
dently ready  as  soon  as  his  rival  ceased,  and  began  the 
instant  that  he  could  be  heard.  For  some  six  or  seven 
verses  Pelho  held  his  own  well,  but  after  that  the  physical 
strength  of  the  miller  began  to  tell.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
could  go  on  for  ever ; but  Pelho  was  beginning  to  look 
worn  and  exhausted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
stanza  the  jury  mercifully  decided  that  the  prize  (80 
francs)  should  be  divided  between  them.  Two  verses  of 
thanks  from  each  to  the  jury,  to  the  audience,  and  to 
M.  d’Abbadie,  the  prize-giver,  concluded  the  scene,  and 
the  successful  competitors  were  hurried  off  to  the  mairie 
to  receive  the  prize,  Pelho  being  hugged  and  slapped  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  his  admiring  friends.  The  im- 
provisatori  are  almost  all  of  the  class  of  labourers,  peasant 
farmers,  or  artisans.  On  one  occasion  a girl  appeared 
among  the  candidates  at  Sare,  and — hear,  0 advocates  of 
women’s  rights — was  at  once  unfairly  handicapped  by 
the  jury,  and  ordered  to  compose  in  the  familiar  “ thou  ” 
conjugation  instead  of  the  ordinary  “ you  ” form.  She  did 
it  fairly  well,  but  failed  to  obtain  a prize. — “ Festival 
among  the  Basques ,”  in  the  ''Cornhill  Magazine  ” for  Decem- 
ber. 
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NOTES. 

STANLEY  OF  HOLT.— In  Vol.  xviii  of  the  Har- 
leian  Society,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance, 
a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Stanley  of  Weever  is  given, 
taken  from  Harl.  MS.  1.424,  fol.  128;  i.e.,  the  Visitation 
of  Cheshire  in  1580.  The  following  appears  therein, — 
Arms,  quarterly  1 arg.  on  a bend  az.  three  bucks’  heads 
cabossed  or.  2 or.  on  a chief  indented  az.  three  plates 
(Lathom).  3 Barry  of  six  or.  and  az.  a canton  erm.  (Gous- 

hill).  4 Gu.  a lion  rampant  or  (Fitzalan).  5 

four  bars  ....  6 Sa.  two  bars  arg.  on  a canton  of 

the  first,  a garb  of  the  second,  over  all  a crescent  for 
difference  (Weever). 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley  the  1st  Lord  Stanley,  Controller 
of  the  household  to  K.  H.  VI. 

==Jone,  dau.  & heire  to  S’r  Rob’t  Gowsell  and  of  his  wife 
, Ellin,  dau,  to  Richard  Erie  of  Artuidell  widow  to  T. 

| Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk 

l_! . other  issue 

Thomas  S’r  William  Stanley  of  Holt,  Chamberlaine  to 

Stanley  K.  H.  7,  decollate  1494 

Erie  of  =pElizabeth,  dau.  to  Tho  Hopton,  sister  and 

Darby  1 heire  to  S’r  Walter  Hopton,  widow  to  John 

| Tiptoft,  Earle  of  Worc’r. 

W’m  Stanley  of  Tatton 

=Jane,  dau.  and  heire  to  S’r  Geffrey  Massy  of 
! Tatton 

Jane,  dau.  & heire  ux  S’r  Rich  Brereton  of  Tatton 
It  is  evident,  also,  from  other  places  that  Sir  William 
Stanley  of  Holt  had  other  issue  besides  the  above  William. 
This  shows  that  the  statement  made  in  The  History,  of 
Powys  Fadog , that  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt  died  with- 
out issue  is  a.mistake.  Northumbria. 
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JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN.— The  Rev. 
Philip  Henry  in  his  Diary  more  than  once  mentions  the 
Chapel  at  Emral ; and  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee  in  a note  to 
one  of  these  references  states  that  there  was  originally  one 
dedicated  to  a Welsh  Saint,  G-werydd.  In  1443  it  was 
used  by  the  Emral  family  as  a burial  ground.  Mr.  J oseph 
Morris  of  Shrewsbury  wrote  as  follows: — “Cap.  John 
Puleston,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family,  who 
died  in  1800,  pulled  down  the  old  consecrated  Chapel  of 
the  mansion,  where  several  servants  of  the  family  were 
buried,  and  upon  the  foundation  and  with  the  materials 
built  the  present  dog-kennel.  The  altar  table  was  placed 
in  the  laundry,  where  it  still  remains  as  an  ironing  board. 
Returning  home  from  hunting  one  day,  he  was  thrown  off 
his  horse  and  pitched  against  the  kennel-wall,  became 
idiotic,  and  in  that  state  died.  This  was  looked  upon  by 
Dissenting  persons  as  a judgment  from  heaven.”  Nemo. 

QUERIES. 

COCKLE-CRAM. — I heard  a lady  (who  resides 
just  over  the  border  on  the  Staffordshire  side  of  Salop) 
the  other  day  speaking  of  having  a “ Cockle-cram  ” 
with  an  old  friend  she  had  not  met  for  some  time. 
By  the  term  she  meant  “a  chat.”  Is  this  an  expression 
usually  to  be  heard  in  any  part  of  our  county? 

A Salopian. 

CURIOUS  WELSH  CUSTOM.— A correspondent, 
writing  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  the  28th  of  October,  in 
the  present  year,  mentions  that  he  remembers  “ reading  of 
an  Englishman  who  went  into  a Church  in  Wales,  where, 
during  the  sermon,  whenever  the  devil  was  named,  the 
people  spat,  as  expressing  abhorrence.”  Can  any  reader 
of  Bye-gones  tell  me  if  this  custom  is  still  in  existence,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  Principality  it  was  or  is  observed  ? I 
should  also  like  to  know  why  this  expression  of  detesta- 
tion was,  as  it  appears,  only  used  during  the  sermon  ? 

C.J.D. 


REPLIES. 

PRINCIPIA  HEBRAICA  (Nov.  29,  1882).— The 
Rev.  David  Jones,  joint-author  with  Thomas  Key  worth 
of  Principia  Hebraica,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones. 
Calvinistic  Methodist  minister  at  Carmarthen,  well-known 
as  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Book  of  Job.  the  Canticles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  was  born  at  Cwm  Creigiau  Bach,  Car- 
marthenshire, Feb.  11, 1793,  and  was  educated  at  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  Carmarthen,  and  afterwards  at  Cheshunt 
College,  of  which  institution  he  eventually  became  classi- 
cal tutor.  Having  been  ordained  in  1817,  he  first  settled 
at  Hereford,  but  in  1821  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  W.  Kemp 
as  minister  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel,  Swansea. 
After  suffering  much  from  ill-health  he  died  Sept.  1,  1825. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and  to  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  Persian  ; he  had  also  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  Armoric,  having  paid  more  than  one 
visit  to  Brittany  with  the  view  of  studying  the  language 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
Principia  Hebraica  was  published  in  1817.  It  would 
appear  that  Keyworth  was  the  author  of  the  analytical 
part  (of  which  a second  edition  appeared  in  1825),  and 
Jones  of  the  Concise  Hebrew  Grammar  which  precedes  it. 

D S E 

[If  Glanclwyd  will  refer  to  Bye-gones,  July  19, 1882,’  he  will 
find  a query  about  “David  Jones,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Keyworth,  published  a Hebrew  Grammar,  under  the 
title  of  Principia  Hebraica,  in  1817.”  The  foregoing  reply  will 
answer  both  queries. — Ed.] 


PIOZZIANA  (June  28,  July  26,  Aug.  23,  1882).— 
I have  only  just  noticed  in  Bye-gones  of  June  28,  the  reprint 
of  a letter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Piozzi,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Bath  Chronicle  of  May  22, 1828.  Your  correspondent 
may  well  call  it  a “curious  letter,”  but  it  hardly  merits 
the  additional  epithet  of  “instructive.”  The  inaccura- 
cies with  which  it  abounds  are  so  startling  and  so  apparent 
to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  Welsh  genealogy  that 
they  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  was  an 
extremely  vain  person,  must  have  invented  them  for  the 
gratification  of  her  vanity,  and  to  impose  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  her  friends  in  Bath  ! Had  Bye-gones  existed  in 
those  days,  such  mis-statements  could  not  have  remained 
uncontradicted,  as  these  appear  to  have  been,  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

And  first  as  to  the  parentage  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  claims 
for  her  ancestress,  Catherine  of  Berain.  A reference  to 
the  genealogy  of  the  Royal  Family  will  show  that  the 
issue  of  Owen  Tudor  and  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England 
consisted  of  two  sons,  and  a daughter  Tacina  who  married 
Sir  Reginald  Grey  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton.  Some  genealo- 
gists assert  that  they  had  a third  son,  named  Owen,  who 
was  a Monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  The  eldest 
son,  Edmund  Tudor,  was  created  by  his  half-brother, 
Henry  VI.,  23rd  November  1452,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
he,  as  everyone  knows,  was  father  of  Henry  VII,  The 
second  son,  J asper  Tudor,  was  similarly  created  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  But  being  a strong  partizan  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  he  was  attainted  and  forfeited  his  Earldom 
when  Edward  IV.  obtained  the  Crown,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  at  the  Court  of  Brittany,  where  he  remained  until 
the  triumph  of  Bosworth  placed  his  nephew  on  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII.  By  him  Jasper  was  created, 
27th  October  1485,  Duke  of  Bedford,  a dignity  which  he 
held  until  his  death  the  21st  December  1495.  By  his  wife 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Wydeville,  Earl  Rivers, 
he  had  no  issue.  He  left,  however,  an  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter named  Helen,  who  married  William  Gardiner,  Citizen 
of  London,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Thus  it  appears  that  “ Fychan 
Tudor  de  Berrayne,  third  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Queen 
Catherine,  whose  son  married  Jasper’s  daughter,  and  had 
an  only  child  who,  wedding  Constance  d’  Aubigne,  was 
father  to  the  famous  heiress,  Catherine  Tudor  de  Berrayne, 
Cousin  and  Ward  of  Queen  Elisabeth,”  are  only  the 
spring  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  fertile  imagination.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Catherine  of  Berain  was  the  only  child  and  sole 
heiress  of  a Welsh  squire  named  Tudor  ap  Robert  Vychan, 
&c.,  of  Berain,  who  traced  his  paternal  descent  to  March- 
weithian,  Lord  of  Isaled  in  Denbighshire  and  founder  of 
the  Xlth  Noble  Tribe  of  Wales.  Her  only  claim  to  be 
called  “ Cousin  to  Queen  Elisabeth  ” was  a very  question- 
able one.  It  was  derived  through  her  mother  Jane,  who 
was  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Rowland  Velville,  alias 
Brittayne,  governor  of  Beaumaris  Castle,  and  reputed 
base  son  of  Henry  VII.  who  gave  him  that  appointment. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  Catherine 
adopted  her  father’s  Christian  name,  Tudor,  as  a surname. 
Had  she  taken  her  grandfather’s  instead,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  done,  her  name  would  have  been  Catherine 
Roberts.  For  example,  Owen  Tudor  was  by  birth  Owen 
ap  Meredith  ap  Tudor  ap  Grono  Vychan.  He  took 
his  grandfather’s  name.  Had  he  followed  the  more  usual 
course  he  would  have  called  himself  Owen  Meredith,  and 
Queen  Elisabeth  would  consequently  have  been  Elisabeth 
Meredith  ! 

Catherine  died  the  27th  of  August  1591,  and  on  September 
1st  following  she  was  interred  at  Llanefydd,  the  parish  in 
which  Berain  is  situated.  But  I have  been  told  that  none  of 
her  numerous  progeny  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  erect 
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a monument;  to  her  memory.  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  anecdote  of  her 
heart  being  buried  with  that  of  her  second  husband,  which 
was  brought  from  Antwerp,  where  he  died,  for  that  pur- 
pose, may  or  may  not  be  true.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  story  narrated  by  Miss  Angharad 
Llwyd  in  her  History  of  Anglesey,  who  tells  us  that  “Sir 
Bichard  Clough  dying  at  Antwerp  of  the  plague  his  body 
was  burnt,  and  part  of  the  ashes  preserved  in  a gold  box 
suspended  to  a chain  worn  by  Catrin  y Berain  to  the  day 
of  her  death.” 

Catherine  is  always  termed  by  Welsh  Historians  the 
“Famous”  or  the  “celebrated,”  but  really  and  truly 
her  only  claim  to  celebrity  or  distinction  of  any  kind  con- 
sisted iD  her  having  been  the  wife  of  four  husbands,  and 
the  indecorous  haste  with  which  while  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  first  she  accepted,  the  addresses  of  the  second 
and  entertained  those  of  the  third  ! 

Mrs.  Piozzi  next  informs  her  friend  that  Catherine’s 
second  son  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  John  Salusbury,  Kt., 
surnamed  the  Strong,  married  “Lady  Ursula  Stanley, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Derby.”  You  may  search  the 
Stanley  pedigree  in  vain  for  such  a person.  Ursula  the 
wife  of  the  said  John  Salusbury  was  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henry  Stanley,  4th  Earl  of  Derby,  by  one  J ane 
Halsall  of  Knowsley.  (See  Collins’  Peerage  1756.)  The 
son  of  this  couple  according  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  “ married  at  a 
very  advanced  age  and  had  only  one  daughter,  Hester 
Salusbury,  who  married  Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  Comber- 
mere.”  As  a matter  of  fact  this  individual  had  two  wives, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  and  was  created  a baronet 
18  November  1619.  “ Hester  Salusbury  ” was  his  grand- 

daughter. She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  2nd  Baronet, 
and  her  mother  was  Hester  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Tyrrell,  Bart. ; and  at  the  death  of  her  brother  Sir 
John,  3rd  Baronet,  without  issue,  23  May  1684,  his  estates 
devolved  upon  her  and  she  conveyed  them  to  her  husband’s 
family. 

Two  more  corrections  and  I have  done. 

1.  The  wife  of  John  Salusbury,  son  of  Dr.  Boger  Salus- 
bury and  Catherine  Clough,  heiress  of  Bachygraig,  was 
not  a “ Middleton  of  Chirk  Castle”  as  stated  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  but  Elizabeth  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Bavens- 
croftEsq.,  of  Bretton. 

2.  Catherine  of  Berain  had  no  issue  by  her  4th  husband, 
Mr.  Edward  Thelwall,  but  her  daughter  by  her  third  hus- 
band, Maurice  Wynn  of  Gwydir, married  Simon  Thelwall, 
the  eldest  son  of  her  last  husband  by  a former  marriage. 

C -■  — 

[If  “ C—  ” will  look  again  he  will  find  that  it  was  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Bath  Chronicle,  in  1828,  who  deemed  the  inform- 
ation of  Mrs.  Piozzi  “ instructive  ” ; he  will  also  find  a further 
extract  from  the  letter  in  Bye-gones  for  July  26,  and  the  informa- 
tion challenged  on  August  23,  1882.— Ed.] 

THE  CAMBBO  BRITON  (Nov.  22,  1882).— The 
story  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parry’s  death  is  thus  told  in 
Leatheart’s  “History  of  the  Gwyneddigion  Society  ” ; 
the  date  of  the  death  is  given  as  Feb.  5,  1825,  and  as  Mr. 
Leatheart’s  book  was  published  in  1831,  six  years  after- 
wards, the  facts  were  probably  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge : — 

“ Having  had  some  trifling  dispute  in  a house  at  Pen- 
tonville  with  a fellow  named  Barnett  the  latter  knocked 
him  down  to  rise  no  more  ! For  this  he  was  tried  for 
manslaughter,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  one  year’s  im- 
prisonment. The  unfortunate  situation  of  his  (Mr. 
Parry’s)  wife  and  five  young  children  induced  some  of  her 
patriotic  countrymen  to  commence  a subscription  for  their 
relief,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Parry  (Bardd 
Alaw),  who  it  is  proper  to  state  was  in  no  wise  related 
to  him.  He  was  a generally  intelligent  man,  though 


somewhat  hasty  and  overbearing,  and  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  dispute  which  terminated  so  fatally.” 

The  fund  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased’s  family 
amounted  to  nearly  £1,100,  all  the  subscriptions  being 
collected  within  the  space  of  a few  months.  O. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Professor  John  Bhys,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  examiners  for  the  B.A.  degree,  at  St.  David’s 
College.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  College  has  exer- 
cised its  privilege  of  appointing  an  examiner. 

The  sum  of  £874  has  been  subscribed  to  the  Boscawen 
Memorial  Fund,  which  has  now  been  closed.  Sir  Watkin 
has,  in  addition  to  his  subscription,  promised  a sum  of  five 
pounds  per  annum. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  given  his  portrait  for  the 
college  dining  hall  at  Whitehead’s  College,  which  was  de- 
corated at  his  expense. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Ollivant,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who 
had  been  ill  for  some  time,  died  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  right  rev.  prelate,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ollivant  of  Manchester,  was 
born  in  1798,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  as  sixth  wrangler,  was  senior  chancellor’s 
medallist,  and  became  a Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1820 
he  was  elected  Craven  Scholar,  and  subsequently  obtained 
many  other  scholarships.  From  1827  to  1843  he  was  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  after  which 
he  held  the  Begius Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  vicar  of  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire,  from  1836  to 
1846,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1849.  He 
always  took  a great  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  his 
diocese,  which  extends  over  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan,  except  the  Deanery  of  Gower  in  the  latter, 
the  population  being  797,864,  and  the  number  of  benefices 
226.  The  income  of  the  bishopric  is  £4,200  a year.  His 
lordship  has  been  an  active  contributor  to  literature  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  has  also  published  a book  on 
Llandaff  Cathedral.  He  was  admitted  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1853,  on  ceasing  to  be  the  junior  bishop.  The 
late  Bishop  was  a Liberal  in  politics,  and  was  married  to 
a daughter  of  the  late  General  W.  Spencer.  The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  is  ex-officio  patron  of  sixty  livings,  and  of  six 
alternately  with  the  Crown,  the  deanery  and  the  two 
archdeaconries  of  Llandaff  and  Monmouth,  the  chancellor- 
ship and  precentorship  of  the  Cathedral,  and  all  the 
rebends.  The  see  was  created  prior  to  522,  the  first 
ishop  of  the  see  on  record  being  St.  Dubritius,  522. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  POLITICAL  JUBILEE. 

The  following  address  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  officers  of  Welsh  national  institutions  •' — 

Sir,— We, the  undersigned  officers  of  Welsh  national  institutions 
having  their  headquarters  in  the  metropolis,  desire  to  present  to 
you  on  behalf  of  those  Associations  our  sincere  congratulations 
on  the  attainment  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  entrance 
into  political  life.  That  life  we,  in  common  with  all  Welshmen 
of  whatever  shade  of  political  opinion,  are  convinced  has  been 
spent  in  untiring  efforts  for  what  you  considered  to  be  the  good 
of  the  country  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  all  its  citizens. 
Of  the  great  value  of  your  efforts  for  the  special  interests  of 
Wales  we  doubt  whether  there  exists  among  Welshmen  any 
appreciable  difference  of  opinion.  Our  countrymen  have  not 
forgotten  the  constant  and  ready  help  which  you  afforded  when 
out  of  office  to  the  claim  of  Welshmen  to  share  in  the  educational 
advantages  already  so  largely  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  When  you  succeeded  to 
office  in  1880,  one  of  your  first  cares  was  to  appoint  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  which, whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value 
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of  its  labours  generally,  at  least  added  very  largely  to  the  amount 
of  information  before  available  as  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  Welsh  people  in  respect  of  the  all-important  questions  of  in- 
termediate and  higher  education.  We  know  that  it  is  to  your 
special  sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of  our  national  character 
that  the  munificent  grant  in  aid  of  Welsh  colleges,  from  which 
we  hope  such  great  results  for  our  country,  is  due.  We  see  in 
this  as  in  your  attitude  generally  towards  questions  affecting 
Wales  a recognition  of  national  claims  which  are  not  the  less 
urgent  and  indisputable  because  they  have,  happily,  never  over- 
stepped the  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  a loyal  attachment 
to  the  Crown  and  Constitution  of  the  great  Empire  whose 
destinies  you  have  in  charge.  Trusting,  sir,  that  your  valuable 
life  may  long  be  spared  to  our  common  country,  we  are,  yours 
very  obediently,  Aberdare,  President  of  the  University  College 
of  Wales;  J.  H.  Puleston,  Treasurer  of  the  Welsh  Charitable 
Aid  Society ; Stephen  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  ; Lewis  Morris, Chairman 
of  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association  ; T.  Marchant 
Williams,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  National  Education  Committee. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Welsh.— Lord  Aberdare  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply 
to  the  address  of  the  Welsh  National  Institutions  for- 
warded to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  parliamentary  jubi- 
lee : — “ My  dear  Aberdare, — I have  received  the  gratify- 
ing address  from  the  officers  of  Welsh  National  Institu- 
tions, which  you,  among  others,  have  signed ; and  I beg 
to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  congratulations 
which  it  contains.  I much  value  good  wishes  proceeding 
from  the  Principality  of  Wales,  in  which  I have  so  long 
taken,  and  shall  always  continue  to  take,  so  special  an 
interest.  I am  truly  glad  that  the  people  of  Wales  appre- 
ciate what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  their 
educational  system. — I remain,  most  faithfully  yours,  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  10,  Downing-street,  Whitehall,  15th 
Dec.,  1882.” 
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MORRIS  DANCING. — Miss  Burne,  Pyebirch,  Eccleshall, 
would  be  glad  of  any  account  of  “ Morris  Dancing”  on  the 
borders  this  Christmas,  for  use  in  her  forthcoming  book  on  the 
Folk  Lore  of  Shropshire.  If  songs  accompany  the  dance  she 
would  like  to  have  the  words,  or  if  instrumental  music,  the  air  ; 
and  a description  of  the  figure  of  the  dance.  Miss  Burne  would 
also  be  glad  of  any  records  of  bye-gone  performances  of  this 
kind  in  the  county  or  its  borders. 


NOTES. 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS.— In  1874  Mr. 
T.  Hughes,  Q.C.,  now  a citizen  of  Chester,  collected  the 
lectures  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  into  a volume, 
which  he  entitled  “The  Friendship  of  Books  and  other 
Lectures.”  A note  to  the  lecture  giving  a title  to  the 
volume  states  that  it  was  “ delivered  first  at  Ellesmere,  at 
the  request  of  Archdeacon  Allen,  in  the  autumn  of  1856, 
afterwards  at  Harrow.”  I have  recently  been  asked  if  I 
knew  how  it  was  a lecture  such  as  this  should  first  be  de- 
livered at  so  out-of-the-way  a place  as  Ellesmere?  Ire- 
member  its  being  delivered,  and  some  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  On  Monday,  Oct.  6,  1856,  a reporter  from  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer  office  attended  the  Ellesmere  Petty 
Sessions,  and  when  he  came  back  I asked  him  if  there 
was  anything  going  on  in  Ellesmere,  when  he  replied, 
“Nothing  but  a lecture  by  a Mr.  Morris,”  and  produced 
a little  placard  announcing  a lecture  for  that  evening,  on 
“ Books—  Friends,”  by  the  “Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.”  It 
was  then  too  late  to  go  over,  or  I should  have  attended, 
so  as  to  have  given  a report  in  the  paper  of  the  following 
Wednesday.  Failing  this  I wrote  a paragraph,  which  was 
published,  as  follows  : — 


‘ ‘ Ellesmere  has  been  highly  favoured  by  a visit  from 
that  amiable  and  accomplished  clergyman,  the  Rev,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  who  gave  a lecture  there,  on  Monday  evening 
last ; subject,  * Books — Friends.’  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  lecture  was  not  more  generally  announced,  or  we 
are  sure  numbers  from  a distance  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  hearing  one  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  day.” 

On  making  enquiries  I found  that  Mr.  Maurice  was 
“doing  duty”  for  six  weeks  for  the  incumbent  of  Welsh 
Hampton,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  I heard  him  preach  in 
the  Church  of  that  village.  During  at  least  a part  of  this 
six  weeks  he  was  the  guest  of  Archdeacon  Allen  at  Prees, 
and  I remember  hearing  the  late  Rev.  S.  Minshall,  who 
was  an  Independent  minister  of  that  place,  say  Mr. 
Maurice  called  on  him  during  the  visit.  Jarco. 

RESURRECTION  MEN  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

(Feb.  5,  Mar.  12,  1873.) 

Under  this  heading  the  Oswestry  Herald  of  Feb.  26, 1822, 
copied  “from  a London  paper”  the  report  of  the  breaking 
open  of  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jones,  Esq,,  of  Llantysilio 
Hall,  Llangollen,  (who  had  been  buried  12  Dec.,  1820,)  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a will,  which  a person  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  “had  dreamt  was  deposited  under  the 
head  of  the  deceased.”  Reference  was  made  to  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  in  Bye-gones  for  Feb.  5,  and  Mar. 
12,  1873 ; under  the  heading  of  “ A Dangerous  Dreamer,” 
and  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  of  the  Powys-land 
Club,  vol.  8, 1875,  gives  accounts  of  some  interesting  trials 
in  which  sundry  “Joneses  ” lay  claim  to  the  estates.  The 
old  lady  who  dreamed  the  dream  in  1822,  was  one  Catherine 
Jones,  who  herself  has  safely  reposed  in  Oswestry  Church- 
yard since  1835,  having  been  buried  that  year  at  the  age  of 
85.  She  was  a well-known  character  in  the  town,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  soubriquet  of  “ Kitty  Taesty.”  Her  name 
will  be  found  on  a tomb  to  the  east  of  the  new  porch  of 
the  Church,  and  underneath  the  all  but  obliterated  names 
of  some  of  the  Lloyds  of  Plasmadoc,  who  died  a century 
earlier.  Why  her  name  should  be  on  their  stone  I cannot 
say.  The  lawyer  who  was  responsible  for  the  desecration 
of  the  grave  of  Mr.  Jones  also  safely  reposes  in  the  Oswes- 
try Churchyard.  In  an  election  squib  of  Dec.  1822, 
written  by  a scribe  who  lies  buried  in  the  same  graveyard, 
this  lawyer  is  described  as  “ One  Double -Fee,  who  never- 
theless was  a Resurrection-Man.” 

In  looking  over  a file  of  the  Oswestry  Herald  the  other 
day  I have.found  something  more  about  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jones.  In  the  issue  of  Jan.  16, 1821,  it  is  thus  recorded  : — 

“Died;  lately,  at  Denbigh,  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  . . 
of  Llantisilio  Hall,  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  a man, 
though  of  retired  habits,  possessing  the  most  enlightened 
and  accomplished  mind  ; his  character  was  eccentric,  and 
from  a long  and  tedious  complaint  of  an  erysipelatous 
nature,  he  was  prevented  from  moving  in  that  sphere  of 
life,  and  mixing  with  the  society  for  which  his  fortune  and 
acquirements  well  qualified  him.  No  testamentary  docu- 
ment of  the  deceased  having  yet  been  found,  and  his  hav- 
ing left  no  near  relatives,  it  is  feared  that  the  above 
beautiful  mansion  and  the  rest  of  his  property  will  become 
the  subject  of  a Chancery  suit,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  has  executed  such  a document.” 

The  same  issue  of  the  paper  also  contained  an  advertise- 
ment offering  a reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  Will,  as 
follows  : — 

“ Will  Lost.  To  Solicitors  and  Others.  Five  Hun- 
dred Guineas  Reward.  Wheare'as  Thomas  Jones,  late  of 
Llantisilio  Hall,  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  in  the  County 
of  Denbigh,  Esq.,  hath  lately  departed  this  Life. — Notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  any  person  or  persons  who  will^pro- 
duce  a Will  or  any  other  legal  testamentary  Document 
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executed  by  the  above-named  deceased,  within  twelve' 
Years  prior  to  the  Date  of  this  Advertisement,  shall  re- 
ceive the  above  Reward  upon  delivery  of  the  same  either 
to  Messrs.  Clarke,  Richards,  and  Medcalf,  Solicitors,  109 
Chancery-lane,  London;  or  to  Mr.  Richard  Jones, 
Solicitor,  Oswestry,  Salop. 

“ N.B.  Any  person  or  persons,  attesting  Witnesses,  or 
others,  who  can  give  any  information  which  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  above  or  any  such  documents,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  deceased  at  any  time,  will  be  handsomely  re- 
warded.” 

No  Will  was  ever  found,  and  the  property '’passed  away 
from  the  J oneses.  J arco. 


QUERIES. 

HARLEQUIN  CYMRAEG.— Hone,  in  his  Every - 
Day  Book , fol.  41,  gives  a copy  of  the  Play-bill  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre  during  Christmas,  1825,  in  which,  we  are 
told,  “ Some  of  the  first  Cambrian  families  will  counten- 
ance, Harlequin  Cymraeg,  in  hopes  to  partake  of  the 
Living  Leek,  which,  being  served  up  the  last  thing  before 
supper,  will  constitute  a most  excellent  Christmas  carmin- 
ative, preventing  the  effects  of  night  air  in  the  crowds  who 
will  adorn  this  darling  little  edifice.”  Who  was  the  Welsh 
harlequin  referred  to,  and  how  did  he  represent  the  Prin- 
cipality in  his  performance?  Taffy. 

URAEL. — This  is  the  Welsh  word  for  the  sub- 
stance known  in  English  as  “ Asbestos.”  The  definition 
given  to  it  is  “ pure  element.”  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Ystinos.  In  ancient  times  people  were  so  expert  as  to 
make  cloth  out  of  this  material  which  was  cleansed  by 
burning.  Where  is  “ Urael”  or  Asbestos  to  be  obtained 
in  Wales?  I assume  the  ‘cloth’  spoken  of  to  be  of  na- 
tive manufacture.  D.  J. 

CLIPPING  THE  CHURCH.— Those  who  possess 
Bye-gones  for  1876  will  find  in  December  of  that  year  a 
reference  to  an  ancient  custom  at  Wellington,  called* 
“Clipping  the  Church.”  Reference  was  made  to  the  ob- 
servance elsewhere,  where  it  was  said  that  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  a lot  of  boys  and  girls,  hand  in  hand,  formed  a 
circle  round  the  church.  The  writer  supposed  it  was 
called  “Clipping”  as  a term  of  endearment.  I have  just 
received  from  a friend  an  account  of  a similar  ceremony 
once  observed  at  Erome,  in  Somerset,  but  there  it  was 
called  “Bounding  the  Church,”  and  was  practised  after 
dark  on  the  30th  of  November.  Had  it  any  relation  to 
the  rough  and  tumble  custom  of  “ Beating  the  Bounds  ” 
formerly  performed  in  Boroughs?  K.T. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  KING  OSWALD.— The  old 
legend  of  the  Eagle  flying  away  with  the  arm  of  the  defunct 
King  Oswald,  and  dropping  it  on  the  site  where  now  flows 
Oswald’s  Well,  is  known,  or  ought  to  be,  to  every  Os- 
westrian.  The  tradition  i3  thus  turned  into  verse  in  The 
Castle  of  Oswestry,  a play  performed  in  our  Theatre  in 
1819;  the  song  being  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Heathcote,  dramatist,  the  author,  and  Mr.  Atkins, 
comedian — both  connected  with  ‘ Stanton’s  company  ’ — 

An  eagle>nce  for  some  food  did  fly ; 

Heigho,  says  the  eagle. 

And  she  left  her  nest  on  a rock  so  high  : 

And  told  the  young  eagles  to  mind  and  not  cry  : 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon  and  spinnage, 

I’ll  soon  be  back,  says  the  eagle. 

Pray,  mamma,  now  bring  us  some  food, 

Heigho,  says  the  eagle, 

If  you'and  your  brothers  will  be  very  good, 

I’ll  go  and  pounce  on  a young  fawn  in  the  wood, 

With  a rowley,  &c.  So  off  I go,' says  the  eagle. 


She  quickly  sail’d  along  the  sky, 

But  the  fawns  all  fled  from  her  fiery  eye, 

And  said,  Mrs  Eagle  we  wish  you  good  bye  ; 

You’ll  soon  pay  for  this,  says  the  eagle. 

To  the  field  of  battle  she  bent  her  way, 

Where  good  King  Oswald  was  kill’d  that  day ; 

So  she  tore  off  his  arm  and  bore  it  away, — 

Oh  what  a shame  for  an  eagle. 

As  towards  her  young  children  this  old  eagle  hied, 

The  arm  fell  from  her  beak—  she  fell  down  by  its  side  ; 

She  kick’d  up  her  heels,  gave  a groan  and  then  died  ; 

So  there’s  an  end  of  the  eagle. 

As  my  song’s  at  an  end,  why  the  moral  I’ll  sing — 

Had  she  ne’er  touch’d  the  arm  of  good  Oswald  the  king, 

But  bought  some.good  mutton  of  old  butcher  Byng, 

She  might  have  liv’d  still  like  an  eagle. 

Was  “Butcher  Byng”  a local  celebrity  iu  1819?  If  so 
one  may  imagine  the  applause  with  which  such  an  effusion 
would  be  greeted,  Eitz  Oswald. 

REPLIES. 

HAFODUNOS  (Dec.  6,  1882).— On  May  19,  1875, 
Cyffin  wrote  a short  note  in  Bye-gones,  headed  “Clod 
Halls  : Hafod-un-nos ; Caban-un-nos ;”  in  which  he  re- 
marked that  the  quantity  of  land  that  the  proprietor  of 
these  hastily-erected  hovels  could  claim  was  decided  by 
his  throwing  an  axe  from  the  door  of  the  “ Caban  ” (which 
had  to  be  erected  between  sunset  and  sunrise)  in  each  di- 
rection, the  hedge  being  planted  along  the  line  so  formed. 
He  gave  an  instance  where  a woman  and  her  friends  in 
the  parish  of  Llansantffraid,  Oswestry,  “ tried  it  on  ” 
thirty  years  earlier — without  success  ! Argus. 

WELCH  SCHOOLS  (Nov.  29,  1882).— The  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  for  July,  1803,  reported  progress  in  the 
“ Circulating  Welch  Charity  Schools,”  to  which  it  had 
called  attention  in  1798,  as  I have  previously  stated.  The 
report  is  as  follows  : — “It  appears  that  13  teachers  are  now 
employed,  and  that  566  children  are  instructed  ; the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  past  year  being  little  more  than  £100. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  excellent  institution, 
5,534  children  have  been  taught  in  these  schools.” 

Puritan. 

PENNANT’S  TOURS  IN  WALES  (Nov.  22, 1882). 
Mr.  Humphreys,  the  publisher,  writing  to  a local  paper, 
says  that  the  work  he  has  in  the  press  is  a reproduction  of 
the  edition  of  the  three-volume  edition  of  the  Tours,  issued 
in  1808,  and  which  he  considers  ought  to  “ be  brought  out 
apart  from  other  works  by  Mr.  Pennant,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  evidently  intended,  and  prepared  the  Tours  as  a 
separate  and  independent  work.”  In  this  I quite  agree  with 
him  ; and  I am  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  prepared,  if  encour- 
aged, to  issue  a further  volume  to  contain  the  other  works 
of  Pennant,  connected  with  Wales ; but  I cannot  reconcile 
the  publisher’s  opinion  with  his  prospectus,  in  which  he 
promises  us  Pennant’s  Resurgam,  to  be  included  in  the 
same  volume  as  the  Tours  / Cymro. 

Referring  to  the  letter  of  Glendower  ; I endorse 
I his  sentiments  ; but  the  “ Tours  in  Wales  ” are  now  in  the 
| press  and  far  advanced,  and  I did  not  consider  it  wise  to 
| saddle  the  present  undertaking  with  any  additional 
volumes  and  increased  price ; should,  however,  the  present 
! enterprise  be  successful,  it  is  my  intention  to  publish  sub- 
j sequently  the  other  works  of  Mr.  Pennant  connected  with 
| Wales,  in  a vol.  or  vols.  uniformly  with  the  present  edition 
! of  the  “Tours,”  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this 
will  be  the  case,  as  the  subscription  list  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. H.  Humphreys, 

Publisher  of  Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales. 
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A WELSHPOOL  FISHERMAN  (Nov.  29, 1882.)— 
An  old  inhabitant  of  Welshpool,  John  Roberts  the  Tanner, 
also  a disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  states  that  he  knew  Bluck 
well,  He  believes,  however,  that  Bluck  was  not  drowned, 
but  that  he  died  at  his  house  near  the  Pack  Horse  Inn. 
He  was  a great  eater,  but  after  one  of  his  heavy  repasts 
he  required  nothing  more  by  way  of  sustenance  in  his  pis- 
catorial adventures  for  some  days.  Walton,  in  his  “ Com- 
pleat  Angler,”  repeats  his  praises  “to  Him  that  made  the 
sun  and  us,  and  gives  us  flowers  and  showers,  and  stomachs 
and  meat  and  leisure  to  go  a fishing,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Bluck  had  the  same  sentiments  as  the  master  of  the 
gentle  craft.  My  grandmother  also  knew  something  of 
this  noted  fisherman,  and  used  to  tell  me  about  him  when 
I was  a small  boy.  He  was  accustomed,  while  pursuing 
his  avocation  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  to  chant  in  a low 
tone  “ Fishes,  fishes,  come  to  me,  for  I am  Bluck.” 

Piscator. 

When  at  Montford  School  I often  heard  of  Bluck. 
He  constantly  frequented  the  Severn.  His  fovourite 
haunts  were  Preston  ford,  Montford  weir,  and  about  Shra- 
wardine  boat.  Many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  finny 
tribe  must  have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  many  valu- 
able secrets  belonging  to  his  calling  have  been  buried  with 
him.  Bluck  was  an  exciseman  at  one  time,  and  lived  at 
Montford  Bridge.  T.P.B. 

Shrewsbury. 

TOWYN  ALMSHOUSES  (Nov.  8,  1882).— At 
this  date  “ R.  W.”  gave  a copy  of  the  inscription  and  arms 
that  appeared  on  the  front  of  these  houses  (which  have 
been  recently  taken  down),  but  he  made  no  mention  of 
anything  more,  whereas  a reference  to  Bye-gones,  Aug.  23, 
1876,  will  show  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of 
the  district  in  that  year,  Mr.  Edwin  Jones  remarked  that 
it  was  a fact  not  generally  known  that  these  houses  ‘ ‘ were 
built  the  exact  length  of  a whale  that  had  been  washed 
ashore  at  Towyn,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  a fish  had 
been  carved  with  the  name  of  the  donor  (Madame  Owen) 
above  the  door.”  ‘Very  like  a whale,’  this;  what  does 
“ R.W.”  say  to  it?  Argus. 

“NOT  WORTH  A GROAT”  (Nov.  29,  1882).— 
In  the  long-looked-for  and  newly-published  volume  of 
Philip  Henry’s  Diaries  (edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee) 
there  is  the  following  passage  under  date  of  1673: — “A 
Knight  of  Cheshire  lately  being  importun’d  by  a poor 
widow  to  forgive  her  ten  groats  of  Rent,  which  shee  was 
behind,  was  pswaded  to  it  by  one  y stood  by,  saying,  S’r 
shee’s  a poor  widow  use  her  well  & shee’l  pray  for  you ; 
hee  answ.  doe  you  use  her  well  & let  her  pray  for  you. 
this  I had  from  R.B.  a tenant  of  his  who  heard  him.” 
We  may  gather  from  this  that  the  term  “ groat”  was  at 
that  time  in  use  on  the  borders.  Nemo. 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS  (July  12,  Dec.  13,  1882). 
A correspondent  on  July  12  made  some  enquiry  con- 
nected with  a Border  Counties’  Trial : My  object  is  to 
glean  information  about  one  connected  with  Wales  and 
tried  in  Salop.  The  following  is  the  record,  under  date 
of  July,  1796,  in  a Shrewsbury  paper  : — “The  great  cause, 
the  King  against  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  three  of  his 
clergy,  on  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Samuel  Grindley,  an 
attorney  of  Tregarnedd,  for  a riot,  was  tried  at  Shrews- 
bury assizes  before  Mr.  Justice  Heath  and  a verv  respect- 
able special  jury  of  the  county.  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Manley, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  appeared  for  the  prosecution ; the  Hon. 
Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Plumer,  Mr.  Leycester,  and  Mr.  Mills 


for  the  defence.  Mr.  Sergeant  Williams  was  also  retained 
for  the  prosecution,  but  was  indisposed.  Verdict  for  de- 
fendants.” I had  written  thus  far  when  Bye-gones  for 
Dec.  13  came  to  hand,  and  there,  I see,  “ A.B.”  has  re- 
ferred to  the  same  trial.  My  note  will,  to  a limited 
degree,  form  a reply  to  his  query.  Scrobbes  Byrig. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Dec.  13,  1882).— 
I am  much  interested  in  the  David  Holbache’s  arms 
question.  I vote  for  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  contention. 
The  Visitation  at  the  Heralds  College  is  of  more  authority 
than  any  of  the  others  quoted  in  your  editorial  note. 
Moreover  it  is  confirmed  by  the  monument.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  shield  of  arms  in  itself  argues  for  its  authen- 
ticity and  ancientness.  The  Welsh  Heraldic  books,  which 
of  course  are  not  of  the  same  authority  as  the  Visitations, 
have  Welshified  the  coats  by  adding  the  Welsh  charge 
of  three  boars’  heads.  Probably  some  of  David  Holbache’s 
descendants  may  have  taken  the  additional  charge.  I 
should  choose  the  white  shield  and  black  chevron  (engrailed, 
as  it  is  in  the  Visitation)  as  the  original  arms  of  the  Hol- 
bache’s, of  which  David  seems  the  founder.  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton’s  evidence  of  identity  is  singularly  complete. 

F.S.A. 

[Heraldically,  no  doubt,  the  coat  of  Holbache  'without  the 
boars’  heads  is  the  best— the  plainer  a coat  the  more  ancient ; 
but  to  the  general  public  who  would  see  the  arms  on  the  front 
of  the  boys’  caps,  and  on  the  school  stationery,  the  shield  charged 
with  three  boars’  heads  would  be  more  effective.  Our  valued 
correspondent  who  in  the  foregoing  note  signs  himself  “ F.S.  A.,” 
assumes  that  David  Holbache,  the  founder  of  Oswestry  School, 
originated  the  coat;  but  according  to  our  Welsh  authorities  he 
did  but  adopt  those  of  Iddon,  his  ancestor,  engrailing  the  chev- 
ron as  differenced  by  Heilyn,  who  was  in  his  own  immediate 
line.  And  this  reminds  us  that  “ H.W.L.”  suggested  that  the 
arms  might  be  quartered  on  those  of  the  Hanmer  family,  as  they 
are  descendants,  through  Holbache,  of  the  Heilyns.  The  pre- 
sent representatives  of  that  family,  however,  have  no  knowlege 
of  Holbache  in  their  line ; although  we  cannot  say  whether  they 
have  the  coat  (‘gu.  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  boars’  heads, 
couped  arg."  amongst  their  quarterings.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  Sir  Albert  Woods,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  thinks  about  the 
Welsh  authorities  ?— Ed.] 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Under  the  heading  “Cornish  Men  and  Cornish  Mat- 
ters,” the  West  Briton  has  the  following  : — “ Some  people 
always  ‘ fall  on  their  feet.’  It  is  an  accomplishment  for 
which  the  Scotch  have  been  noted  for  centuries  ; and  Cor- 
nishmen  are  not  very  far,  if  at  all,  behind-hand.  Most 
Cornish  men  who  leave  the  ‘ rocky  land  of  strangers’  for 
‘ fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,’ do  succeed  somehow.  I 
was  reminded  of  this  fact  very  forcibly  by  a recent  visit 
to  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  at  Shrewsbury, 
erected  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Edwyn 
Andrew,  now  of  that  town,  formerly  of  St.  Austell,  a 
clever  [medical  practitioner,  and  a brother,  as  many  of 
your  readers  will  remember,  of  Mr.  B.  Andrew,  of  the 
latter  town.  This  Hospital,  mainly  founded  by  Dr. 
Andrew,  has  flourished  exceedingly  in  his  hands.  By  his 
skill  and  energy  the  sufferings  of  multitudes  have  been 
relieved  ; and  I only  repeat  the  words  of  those  well  quali- 
fied to  form  an  opinion  when  I say  that  all  who  have  been 
under  his  care  will  certify  at  once  to  the  skill  and  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  with  which  he 
has  conducted  all  operations.  Long  after  his  useful  life 
has  closed  will  this  noble  hospital  keep  the  name  of  Andrew 
alive  in  Shrewsbury.” 
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NOTES,  QUERIES,  and  REPLIES,  on 'subjects  interesting  to 
Wales  and  the  Borders,  must  be  addressed  to  “ Askew  Roberts, 
Croeswylan,  uswestry.”  Real  names  and  addresses  must  be 
given,  in  confidence,  and  MSS.  must  be  written  legibly,  on  one 
side  of  the  payer  only. 

^JANUARY  3,  1883.  ~~~~ 

ROOD  LOFTS.— On  Nov.  13  a query  appeared  on  this  subject 
which  was  not  quite  within  the  scope  of  Bye-gones.  In  reply  a 
correspondent  quotes  from  the  Building  Neivs  of  Nov.  3,  to  say 
that  the  term  “Hagioscope  or  Squint”  was  applied  to  “an 
oblique  opening  at  the  east  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  in  the  transept  or 
aisle  to  see  the  Elevation  of  the  Host.”  He  names  some 
examples,  but  none  in  our  district. 

NOTES. 

A WELSH  PROPHET. — The  following  is  taken 
from  an  old  Broad  Sheet  preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Library  : 

“A  True  Copy  of  David  Rowland  the  Welshman’s  Most 
Strange  and  Wonderful  Prophesy  Foretelling  many  things 
already  past,  now  present,  and  which  are  to  come,  found 
in  my  Lord  Powis’s  House  being  left  there  60  years  since, 
together  with  Dr.  Wheatstone’s  Explanations  thereof. 

“ Tempus  mutat  omnia,  & nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
“About  the  time  that  one  shall  be 
Joyned  unto  2 times  three, 

And  four  times  ten  with  four  times  two,  1648 

Amongst  us  shall  be  great  ado  ; 

A Lyon’s  head,  that  Time  shall  fall 
The  young  ones  shall  be  scattered  all ; 

Then  shall  a cypher  swell  so  great, 

His  name  an  Hundred  takes  the  seat ; 

And  shall  do  mighty  Things  before 
He  is  removed  from  the  Shore ; 

But  10  times  four,  and  three  times  six,  1658 

Doth  in  another  world  him  fix  ; 

Then  quickly  after  you  shall  see 
The  Lyon  come  from  over  sea ; 

He  shall  himself  bedeck  again 
Attended  by  his  Father’s  train. 

Then  Church  and  King  & State  agree 
And  Alb — n’s  blest  with  monarchy 
Yet  heavy  times  shall  make  men  say 
Oft  times  Alack  ! And  Well-a-day  ! 

And  wish  that  they  a Death  might  find 
For  something  trouble  sore  their  mind  ; 

Till  after  all  a cloud  shall  come 
Shall  darken  almost  quite  the  sun, 

And  at  that  time  Actions  shall  be 
Chiefly  carried  on  by  Three  : 

The  Cross,  the  Surplice,  and  the  Crown 
Strive  which  shall  pull  each  other  down. 

6 


Great  treachery  and  bloodshed  then 
Shall  sweep  away  great  store  of  men 
The  Lion  and  the  Blue  Flower  shall  seek 
Quite  to  destroy  the  Heretic  Sheep 

And  E d shall  be  hard  bestred 

Before  the  Mitre  hence  be  rid. 


“ Begin  again  at  one  and  six 

And  ten  times  seven  begins  new  tricks.  1670 

And  so  a time  shall  last  full  sore 

Till  you  may  number  up  one  four  1674 

And  for  four  more  it  shall  abate 
To  welcome  in  a Happy  State 
And  better  every  day  shall  be 

Till  eight  times  eight  and  3 times  three  1680 

But  he  that  Rules  at  Eighty-four  1684 

Shall  after  that  be  King  no  more 
J.R.  shall  in  the  saddle  slide 


Who  headlong  soon  from  Rome  shall  ride 
The  Triple  crown  shall  have  a fall  \ 

And  never  more  perplex  Whitehall  > 

Nor  Britain’s  Isle  again  enthrall  J 
Disdained  shall  lie  that  specious  creature 
Like  Rosamund  whose  charming  feature 
All  art  surpassed  so  bright  her  nature 
Who  only  now  for  worms  does  cater. 

When  he  that  chances  to  survive 

To  see  the  year  of  Ninety-five  1695 

Will  see  this  land  begin  to  thrive. 

False  I nd  contrives  our  woe 

But  zealous  Scotland  does  not  so 

Oh  E d ! Wonder  that  has  never  been 

Three  Queens  o’er  Thee  in  the  same  time  are  seen. 

But  first  Two  Dukes  shall  for  thy  crown  contend 
Of  which  ’tis  hard  to  speak  who  is  thy  Friend  ; 

B — ps  shall  fall  into  Contempt  and  Scorn 

And  G 1 A — Is  shall  the  Church  adorn. 

Soon  after  this  no  Ass  but  Horse 
Shall  cut  a Pr — ce  off  in  his  course 
Whose  Seat  and  Race  shall  be  supplied 
By  a truly  pious  Virtuous  Bride 
Whose  Glorious  Reign  and  Victories 
Shall  raise  her  Fame  above  the  Skies. 

This  shall  be  when  1 to  7’s  joyn’d  ; 1701 

In  1 and  4 more  Augusta  is  resigned  1714 

Into  the  Hand  of  Fate,  whose  Virtuous  Name 
Shall  live  always  upon  the  Wings  of  Fame 
Her  Death,  if  fair  or  not,  I know  not  whither 
Nor  shall  I speak  till  God  sends  better  Weather. 

When  5 and  1 shall  seven  and  one  increase 

The  World  shall  seem  inclinable  to  peace  1715 

A Pr— ce  shall  on  G B— n’s  Throne  be  set 

Descended  from  the  loins  of  J s the  great 
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He  shall  be  loved  and  feared  by  all. 

The  Flower-de-luce’s  Head  to  Barth  shall  fall 
Soon  after  that  there  shall  be  much  ado 
Who  is  the  Wrong  and  Who’s  the  Heir  true 

To  B n’s  Crown,  much  bloodshed  shall  arise 

And  many  Heads  presented  to  the  Mobiles  Eyes 
Yet  shall  the  time  be  seen  once  more  again 
When  Csesar  shall  enjoy  his  own  and  Reign 
O’er  us,  in  spight  of  Rebel's  will 
While  we  a Bumper  to  the  King  do  fill. 

“ Printed  for  T.  Clifton  1716.—  Price  One  Penny.” 

D.J. 

[A  shorter,  and  otherwise  different,  version  of  this  prophecy 
was  given  in  Mont : Coll : for  1880  pp.  426-8.  It  is  there  copied 
from  Add.  MS.S.  (Welsh)  14,900;  and  is  said  to  be  written  by 
“Lewis  Hughes.”  We  shall  probably  another  week  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  this  version  that  they  may  compare  the 
two.— Ed.] 

QUERIES. 

DR.  KING’S  SATIRES.— In  a note  to  the  paper 
on  ‘ 1 The  Royal  Society  ” in  D’lsraeli’s  Quarrels  of 
Authors , the  writer  says  that  in  the  collected  works  of 
Dr.  King  there  is  a satire  which  he  describes  thus  : — “ A 
Welsh  schoolmaster  sends  some  ‘ natural  observations  ’ 
made  in  Wales  in  direct  imitation  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  1707,  and  with  humorous  love  for  genea- 
logy, reckons  that  in  his  school,  ‘ since  the  flood  there  have 
been;466,  and  I am  the  467th  master ; before  the  flood,  they 
living  long,  there  were  but  two— Rice  ap  Evan  Ddu  the 
good,  and  Davie  ap  Shones  Gonnah  the  naughty,  in  whose 
time  the  flood  came.’  ” Any  reader  who  may  have  access 
to  King’s  Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy , &c.,  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  add  to  this  scanty  reference. 

Gr  Gr 

OSWESTRY  CHURCHYARD  (Oct.  11,  1882).— 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Oswestry  Old  Churchyard,  near 
the  “ big  walk,”  there  is  a flat  stone  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  “ J.  Hughes  who  died  May,  1799,  an  infant,” 
with  on  it  the  following  lines  ; — 

An  infant  soul  reposeth 
On  the  soft  breast  of  One 
Whose  hand  Death’s  portal  closeth 
Till  Time  his  course  hath  run 
That  hand  the  key  then  taketh 
Which  hangeth  at  His  side 
His  voice  the  dead  awaketh 
The  voice  of  Him  who  died. 

. * 

Speak  softly  children,  lightly  tread 
His  Angels  hover  o’er  the  dead. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  these  lines  appear  in  other 
graveyards,  where  ; and  at  what  date  ? Jarco. 

REPLIES. 

PIOZZIANA  (Dec.  20,  1882). — Your  correspondent 

“ C ’’has  done  good  service  in  showing  up  the  random 

statements  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  about  her  family ; all  the  less 
ardonable  in  her  case  when  she  could  boast  of  a highly 
onourable  and  ancient  ancestry  on  her  father’s  and 
on  her  mother’s  side.  The  story  of  Ursula  Stanley, 
however,  has  never  been  fully  related,  for  it  has 
been  asserted  in  papers  I have  seen,  that  her 
father  had  gone  through  a form  of  marriage  with  her 
mother  in  his  minority,  and  it  is  clear  enough  from  the 
letters  published  in  Lord  Combermere’s  life,  that 
Lord  Derby  acknowledged  her  as  his  daughter ; and  that 
bis  “ sonne  Salusbury  ” was  always  a welcome  guest  at 
the  father’s  house.  It  is  very  curious  to  mark  the  weak- 


nesses of  people  in  relation  to  ancestry,  and  what  a number 
of  false  pedigrees  are  being  printed  from  time  to  time, 
especially  by  “risen  people,”  who  are  weak  enough  to 
suppose  their  manufactured  tables  of  descents  can- 
not be  seen  through  by  heralds  and  antiquaries;  but 
when  a lady  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  attainments  and  ability 
could  lend  herself  to  such  paltry  tricks  as  those  mentioned 

by  “C ” we  cannot  very  well  wonder  to  find  less 

fortuuate  folk  palming  off  their  bastard  wares  as  genuine, 
and  hoping  to  escape  detection.  I very  well  remember 
an  instance  of  this  sort  which  came  under  my  observation, 
where  a would-be  “swell”  had  not  only  spent  a heap  of 
money  upon  a huge  heraldic  table  of  descents,  but  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  getting  some  of  his  supposed  ancestors 
painted  in  Court  dresses,  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
showing  his  “family  portraits”  to  me,  an  artist  friend 
came  up  to  us,  and  asked  me  how  I liked  one  of  the  lot  in 
particular,  laughingly  adding,  “ I painted  that  to 
order,  so  as  to  complete  the  series  of  our  friend’s 
ancestors  ! ” What  a sad  revelation  this  was,  for  the  house 
of  cards  fell  to  the  ground  at  once,  just  as  this  Piozzi  one 
has  done  ! D. 

All  readers  of  Bye-gones  must  feel  greatly  indebted 

to  “C ’’for  the  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in  which  he 

has  detailed  the  history  of  Catherine  of  Berain.  One  ob- 
servation of  his  may  perhaps  be  open  to  exception, 
namely,  that  her  four  marriages,  and  the  indecorous  haste 
with  which  she  assented  to  two  of  them,  constitute  her 
sole  claim  to  celebrity.  Another  ground  for  such  a claim 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  number  of  her  suitors,  and  their  eagerness  to  gain  her 
affections,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  her  portraits  still 
extant  in  North  Wales,  one  of  which,  in  the  possession  of 
her  descendant,  the  late  Alfred  Butler  Clough,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Braunston,  and 
another  in  that  of  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price,  Esq.,  of  Rhiwlas, 
also  a third,  at  Garthewin,  have  furnished  me  with  ocular 
proof  of  her  being  represented  as  a remarkably  hand- 
some lady. 

Another  remark  of  “ C ” in  reference  to  the  birth  of 

Ursula,  the  wife  of  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni,  appears  to 
be  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  inscription  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Williams,  on  a mural  tablet  in  Halkin  Church,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy: — 

“ Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Anne  Williams,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  of  Berth-Lloyd,  Kt,  and 
Dame  Ursula  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Salisbury  of  Lleweny,  Bart.  She  was  first  married  to 
Edward  Thelwall  of  Llanbedr,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters  now  living.  She  was  afterwards 
married  to  Thomas  Williams  of  Halkin,  Esq.,  by  whom 
she  had  three  sons,  all  died  before  her,  and  two  daughters 
yet  surviving.  She  was  religious,  charitable,  and  obliging, 
well-beloved  in  all  places  where  she  lived.  She  long 
endured  a languishing  illness  with  great  patience  and 
resignation.  She  lived  full  of  good  works,  and  dyed  much 
lamented  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  April  the  16th, 
1703.” 

In  the  MS.  Book  of  Pedigrees  by  Thomas  Edwards  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Madocks,  Ursula  is  stated  to  have  been 
“daughter  and  heiress ” of  Sir  Harry  Salisbury,  and  her 
husband  Edward  Thelwall  to  have  been  father  of  Simon 
Thelwall  of  Llanbedr,  whose  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Piers  Pennant  of  Bychton,  Esq.,  and  the  son  of 
Richard  Thelwall,  Recorder  of  Ruthin,  son  of  John  Wyn 
Thelwall,  son  of  John  Thelwall  Hen  of  Llanrudd,  son  of 
Eubule  Thelwall  of  Plas  y Ward,  whose  genealogy  may 
be  found  recorded  in  Lewis  Dwnn,  As  far  as-can  be  in- 
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ferred  from  the  name,  her  mother  was  probably  wife,  not 
of  a John  Salisbury,  but  Sir  Harry. 

Above  the  tablet  in  the  old  church  was  the  marble  bust 
of  a lady,  now  lying  in  the  belfry,  but  with  the  fingers 
broken  off.  Is  there  no  descendant  of  this  excellent 
woman  living,  who  would  wish  to  restore  it  to  its  place  ? 

H.W.L. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  last  summer  a pil- 
grimage was  made  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Winifred  at  Holy- 
well  to  pray  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  only  child 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  is  now  said  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  the  little  Earl  of  Arundel  can  distinguish  be- 
tween light  and  darkness. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Llangollen  Parish  Magazine  that  after 
the  recent  snowstorms  the  fox  in  several  instances  did  good 
service  to  the  farmer  by  directing  him  to  his  buried  sheep. 
The  fox  had  burrowed  some  distance  through  the  snow,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  and  the  farmer,  led  by 
Reynard’s  scent,  discovered  his  flocks. 

SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Dec.  19,  at  the  Museum,  College  Hill,  Shrewsbury.  The 
Earl  of  Bradford  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also 
present  : — the  Rev.  Canons  Lloyd  and  Butler,  the  Rev.F. 
W.  Kittermaster,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater,  the  Rev. T. 
Auden,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  More,  Dr.  E.  J.  Parry,  Dr. 
Cranage,  and  Messrs.  A.  Sparrow,  W.  Phillips,  Calcott, 
Morris,  J.  Parsons  Smith,  J.  R.  Humphreys,  J.  P.  White, 
Middleton  Howells,  H.  J.  Oldroyd,  W.  Beckwith,  John 
Humphreys,  W.  H.  Adnitt,  and  F.  Goyne  (secretary). 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  more  business  to  be 
done  at  that  meeting  than  was  usual  at  their  annual 
gatherings,  as  the  agenda  had  only  just  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet 
the  members  of  that  Association,  and  should  be  happy  to 
assist  them  in  every  possible  way.  He  might  mention  that 
everybody  was  dependent  upon  railways,  and  he  wanted  to 
get  away  in  a short  time.  He  would  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  again  present  their  report  and  statement  of  ac- 
counts to  the  members  at  their  annual  meeting.  In  doing  so 
they  are  glad  to  report  no  serious  diminution  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers has  taken  place,  although  they  have  with  regret  to  announce 
the  loss  by  death  and  resignation  of  several.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, earnestly  hope  that  all  will  use  their  best  exertions  in  ob- 
taining new  members,  so  that  the  Society  may  be  efficiently 
carried  on.  By  the  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  £265  has  been 
received  during  the  year  in  subscriptions  and  arrears,  and  £19 
Is,  6d.  for  entrance  fees,  &c.,  at  the  Museum.  The  arrears  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  amounted  to  £60  18s. ; at  its 
close  to  £30  9s. ; of  this  amount  several  subscriptions  have  been 
paid  since  this  year’s  accounts  were  made  up.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £7  16s.  lOd. 
has  been  expended  in  necessary  repairs  to  the  gates,  fences,  &c., 
at  the  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  and  several  sums  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  of  the  Museum.  The  Council 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  efforts  originated  at  the 
last  general  meeting  of  this  Society  to  secure  the  time-honoured 
buildings  of  Shrewsbury  School  for  a free  Museum,  Library, 
and  Reading  Room  for  the  town  and  county,  have  been  so  far 
successful,  and  they  venture  to  hope  that  before  the  next  annual 
meeting  the  buildings  will  be  open  for  the  purpose  proposed. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  this  Society  and  the  Town  Council  will 
lay  a statement  of  their  present  position  at  this  meeting.  The 
Council  have-given  considerable  attention  to  the  terms  on  which 


they  propose  to  hand  over  the  valuable  Museum  to  the  town  and 
county  as  a free  Museum.  These  terms  will  be  laid  before  the 
members  to-day,  and  a list  of  the  proposed  trustees  submitted 
for  approval.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  has  been 
about  the  average  of  other  years,  viz.,  1,519.  The  Council  have 
received  valuable  donations  of  various  articles  of  archaeological 
interest,  for  which  they  tender  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors. 
The  Council  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
are  a welcome  addition  to  the  history  of  the  county,  and  feel 
sure  the  members  will  cordially  unite  with  them  in  conveying 
their  thanks  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton  for  his  very  valuable 
and  unwearied  labours  as  editor  of  the  Transactions.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  are  also  given  to  the  Hon.  Curators  for 
their  services  in  the  different  departments ; and  the  Council 
especially  call  attention  to  the  valuable  labours  of  Dr.  Callaway 
in  arranging  the  geological  specimens  at  the  Museum,  on  which 
he  has  bestowed  much  care  and  attention,  and  for  which  their 
most  hearty  thanks  are  given  to  him.  A large  account  for  cases 
referred  to  in  the  last  report  is  still  unpaid,  but  the  Council 
hope  shortly  to  discharge  the  same. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  “ That  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Society.”  He  (Lord 
Bradford)  must  say  that  he  had  simply  and  hurriedly  read 
the  report,  and  had  attended  there  more  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  information  than  to  give  it.  He  would  much 
rather  hear  the  opinions  of  others  upon  it  than  give  his 
own.  Although  the  Society  was  not  so  large  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  or  receipts,  they  were  looking  forward  to 
a new  start,  when  the  collection  would  be  handed  over 
into  other  custody,  and  the  expenses  of  that  Museum 
would  be  done  away  with.  (Applause. ) There  was  a 
small  item,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses,  of 
£7  16s.  for  the  gates  at  Wroxeter.  He  thought  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  see  in  their  report  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  old  Shrewsbury  Schools  for  a 
Museum  free  to  the  town  and  county.  He  hoped  before 
the  next  annual  meeting  they  would  have  accomplished 
that.  (Loud  applause.)  They  would  hear  the  suggested 
terms  presently,  which  would  be  submitted  to  a number  of 
Trustees  to  be  appointed,  for  their  approval.  He  saw, 
too,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton  for  his  services  as  editor.  He  hoped 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  literary  work  were  not  dimin- 
ishing ; but  all  publications  of  that  kind  depended  upon 
continuity  and  completeness.  When  collected  together, 
the  papers  would  form  a useful  and  most  interesting  his- 
tory, and  collecting  them  in  volumes  would  make  them 
valuable.  The  literary  work  had  been  well  begun,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  continue  to  prosper.  He  again  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report. — This  was  seconded  by  Canon 
Lloyd,  and  carried. 

Mr.  G.  Morris  moved  (and  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Smith  and  carried)  a resolution  re-electing  the  Council. 
— Canon  Butler  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Leighton,  for  his  valuable  services  as  Editor,  and 
referred  to  the  labour  attendant  on  the  office. — Mr.  W. 
Phillips,  in  seconding  this,  said  very  few  knew  the  large 
amount  of  work  the  editorship  entailed,  and,  amongst 
other  things  the  correspondence  it  necessitated  with  the 
printers.  The  resolution  was  carried  with  very  hearty  ap- 
plause.— Votes  of  thanks  were  also  carried  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Slaney  Eyton,  and  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Onions  and 
Oldroyd,  who  were  re-elected. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Adnitt,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Joint  Committees,  to  report  upon  the  purchase 
of  the  Old  School  buildings. 

Mr.  Adnitt  having  read  the  conditions,  said  that  a cir- 
cular had  been  drawn  up,  and  out  of  the  £4,000  required 
more  than  £3,000  had  been  collected.  He  would  especially 
ask  the  Association  to  thank  Mr.  Peele  for  the  intense 
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trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  met  the  Governing  Body.  It  was  Mr.  Peele 
who  had  removed  most  of  the  difficulties.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  placing  so  valuable  a collection  as  that  Association 
possessed  in  a back  street,  and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
25th  of  March  they  would  be  able  to  place  it  in  as 
suitable  buildings  as  were  possessed  by  any  other  town 
in  England. 

Canon  Butler  said  that  the  last  portion  of  the  money 
was  generally  the  most  difficult  to  get.  He  wished  Mr. 
Adnitt  would  tell  them  the  exact  amount  collected. 

Mr.  Adnitt  said  they  had  actually  collected  £3,025,  and 
he  had  promises  of  more  than  £200  in  addition. 

Canon  Butler  proposed  “That  the  members  present  at 
this  meeting,  having  heard  the  state  of  the  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  old  building  of  Shrewsbury  School,  cordi- 
ally agree  to  use  every  endeavour  to  raise  the  necessary 
balance  to  complete  the  object  in  view.”  There  was  not 
only  £4,000  wanted,  for  it  would  take  another  £1,000  to 
fit  the  building  up,  but  he  hoped  the  sum  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  they  would  all  use  their  best  exertions  to 
get  the  money  together. 

Mr.  J.  Calcott  seconded  the  resolution. 

Canon  Lloyd  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  work  at  once,  as  he  thought  January  was 
an  appropriate  season  to  collect. 

Mr.  Adnitt  said  that  he  had  been  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Peele,  and  he  had  not  pushed  so  much, 
as  subscriptions  had  been  asked  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  He  believed  that  when  the  old  school  boys  were 
appealed  to  a hearty  response  would  be  made.  He  would 
see  that  an  appeal  was  made  in  January. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Bradford,  Mr.  Adnitt  said  that  the 
collection  of  the  Association  would  be  vested  in  trust 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  that  it  would  be  free  to  the 
public  for  ever. 

Canon  Lloyd  said  that  the  Governing  body  of  the  Old 
School  had  decreased  the  sum  on  condition  that  the  collec- 
tion should  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  trust. 

The  Chairman — Then  the  Archaeological  Association 
will  be  neither  the  purchasers  nor  owners. 

The  resolution  was  eventually  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Museum  to  the 
School  Buildings  when  purchased,  which  Mr.  Adnitt 
read. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Cranage,  Mr.  Adnitt  said  that  Trustees 
would  be  appointed,  and  the  collection  would  only  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  so  long  as  they  were  well 
cared  for  by  them. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  it  would  be  invested  in  the 
hands  of  certain  trustees,  but  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  Corporation,  with  certain  conditions,  so  long  as  they 
were  free  and  open  to  the  public  and  properly  cared  for. 

Lord  Bradford  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
thing  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  in  order  to  see  that  they  were  properly  entrusted 
he  should  like  to  have  a legal  opinion. 

Mr.  Sparrow  then  moved  “That  this  meeting  hav- 
ing heard  the  terms  read  as  proposed  by  the  Council  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Museum  of  the  Society  to  the  Old 
Buildings  do  agree  to  the  same,  and  that  the  following 
members  be  elected  Trustees  to  act  for  the  Society  in  such 
transfer,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  — The  Earl  of  Bradford,  Stanley  Leighton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Canon  Butler,  Rev.  T.  Auden,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Leighton,  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Mr.  Adnitt,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Humphreys.”  He  must  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 


purchase,  and  it  would  be  a profound  misfortune  that  such 
historic  buildings  as  the  Old  Grammar  Schools  should  be 
pulled  down,  or  used  for  other  purposes  not  so  desirable. 
His  lordship  had  asked  a very  wise  and  pertinent  question 
as  to  the  ownership,  but  the  collection  was  well  known  and 
good,  and  was  generally  esteemed.  The  greatest  care, 
he  believed,  would  be  taken  of  it.  Shrewsbury  and  the 
county  were  proud  of  it,  and  would  do  their  best  to  pre- 
serve it.  If  the  Corporation  did  not  deal  with  it  properly, 
then  the  Trustees  could  step  in.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  P.  White,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he 
believed  that  long  before  the  time  it  was  wanted  the 
money  would  be  raised  both  for  purchase  and  repairs. 
There  were  numbers  who  were  most  anxious  to  subscribe. 
The  collection  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees, 
and  would  be  as  it  were  a loan  to  the  Corporation,  who 
would  see  that  it  was  properly  looked  after  and  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  public.  He  must  say  that  he  had  every 
confidence  in  Mr.  Peele. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried, 
and  after  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  noble 
Chairman  and  others  the  meeting  separated. 
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NOTES. 

THE  GWYDIR  FAMILY. — Mr.  James  Davies  of 
Plas  Newydd,  Llanrhaiadr,  has  kindly  sent  us  a copy  of 
some  correspondence  connected  with  this  family,  which  he 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a second  hand  book  he  pur- 
chased. One  of  these  letters  (from  Robert  Vaughan  to 
Sir  Owen  Wynn,  dated  1650),  has  already  appeared  in  the 
History  of  the  Gwydir  Family , but  the  following  we  never 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print : — 

“To  the  Right  Worthy  Sir  Richard  Wynn,  Baronet  at 
Gwedir,  this  present 

“Noble  Sir, you  shall  receive  by  the  Bearer  24  books 
more  (lately  sent  me  from  Oxford)  that  you  may  dispose 
©f  them  among  your  friends,  but  I humbly  crave  that  one 
of  them  may  remain  in  your  study  for  a Memorial and 
I pray  you  vouchsafe  to  search  your  study  for  a written 
Copy  thereof  which  I lent  your  father  of  pious  memory, 
long  since,  it  doth  not  agree  in  every  particular  with  this, 
for  the  other  Copy  thereof  which  I kept  for  my  own  Use, 
I altered  something  in  it,  before  I sent  it  to  Oxford,  and 
if  you  chance  to  find  it,  then  I pray  you  deliver  it  to  the 
bearer  : So  with  my  hearty  prayers  for  your  health  and 
prosperity,  I commit  you  to  God’s  protection,  rendering 
you  hearty  Thanks  for  your  Goodness  to  the  Bearer. 

“ Your  Servant,  “ Robert  Vaughan.” 

“ Hengwrt  the  first  day  of  July  1662. 

[answer.] 

“ Worthy  Cousin  I have  according  to  your  Desire 
searched  over  some  few  Papers,  but  the  Bearer’s  haste  will 
not  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  I have  made  a diligent 
search  for  that  written  copy  you  sent  me  for.  As  soon  as 
I find  it  you  shall  not  fail  of  receiving  it.  Sir,  you  needed 
not  have  engaged  to  have  kept  one  of  these  your  Books  for 
such  is  my  Esteem  for  your  labour,  and  the  sense  of  the 
respect  you  intend  for  me  and  my  family,  that  in  any  thing 
that  lies  in  my  Power,  you  may  command 

“Your  . . . .” 

The  spelling  has  evidently  been  modernized  in  the  copy, 
which,  however,  bears  marks  of  considerable  age  itself. 

PHILIP  HENRY'S  DIARIES.  — The  following 
are  extracted  from  the  Diaries  recently  published  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee  : — 
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1657.  July  4.  A company  of  vayne  people  in  the 
parish  of  Worthenb  : mett  together,  on  ye  evening  of  the 
Sabbath  to  dresse  the  Church  with  Flowers.  I foresaw 
before  it  might  be  an  occasion  of  sin  to  them  and  an 
Offence  to  others,  and  theref.  did  somth.  to  prevent  it, 
but  not  so  much  as  I might,  done  it  was,  lord,  lay  it  not 
to  o’r  charge,  they  were  quickly  taken  downe,  but  it  had 
beene  better  if  y’ei  had  never  bin  set  up ; a report  was 
rays’ d y’t  I had  consented  to  it,  the  lord  knowes  I did 
not. 

16.  a strange  whirl-wind  and  darknesse  more  than  ordin- 
ary at  Wrexham 

17  A night  of  much  Thunder 

20  I went  to  preach  at  Welsh-poole  in  Montgomery- 
shire, the  lord  was  with  mee  and  brought  mee  safe  back 
againe,  blessed  bee  his  name. 

Oct.  19  My  good  freind  Mr.  Madocks,  usher  of  Wrex- 
ham-School  dyed. 

1661.  July  14.  Two  or  three  drown’d  near  Chester 
bathing  themse.  on  y’e  Sabbath  day. 

Aug.  21,  Mr.  Roger  Grosvenor  was  kild  by  Major 
Roberts’  son  at  Wrexham,  his  Cosin  German  upon  a 
quarrel  about  a Foot-race 

Aug.  29.  I was  told  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Shropsh.  a Minister  kild  by  a Fall  off  his  horse — Unsearch- 
able are  thy  Judgm.  6 lord. 

1663.  May  22  I went  with  my  wife  to  Malpas  to  the 
buryal  of  Richard  Palyn,  aged  103,  as  his  relations  say. 

June  12  A woman  in  Wrexham  having  been  long 
distemper’d  &'  taken  much  phisique,  took  someth,  of  an 
Italian  Mountebank  wh.  caus’d  her  to  voyd  a worm  7. 
yardes  long,  which  Mr.  lewis  told  mee  hee  saw,  and  shee 
is  since  recovered. 

24  This  week  dyed  in  Chester  a servant  to  Giovanni, 
an  Italian  Mountebank,  known  by  ye  name  of  his 
Apothecary,  who  received  some  blowes  about  3.  weekes 
since  upon  ye  stage  in  Wrexham,  in  a scuffle  with  Mr. 
Puleston  of  Emeral  (’twas  June  4,  ye  day  on  which  his 
eldest  son  Roger  was  horn — ) since  which  hee  hath  been 
sick  and  is  now  dead. 

Aug.  4 Mr.  Bostock  sick  in  Town  of  a drunken  surfeit 
which  hee  brought  with  him  from  ye  quarter  sessions  at 
llanroost  where  ye  Conventiclers,  so  called,  were  huspeld. 
Math.  18.  6. 

14  Mr.  George  Bostock  of  Holt,  Justice  of  Peace,  dyed. 
His  death  occasioned  by  a surfet  of  drink  which  hee  took 
at  ye  time  of  ye  quarter-sessions  at  llanrust  whither  hee 
had  bound  over  certain  of  ye  Inhabitants  in  & about 
Wrexham  who  were  deprehended  at  ye  meeting  to  there 
no  small  trouble  ; And  now,  just  before  ye  Assize  ye  lord 
took  him  away  by  a remarkable  stroke  for  verily  hee  is  a 
God  y’t  judgeth  in  ye  earth;  6 that  men  might  hear  & 
fear,  & lord  goe  on  to  plead  ye  cause  of  thy  poor  suffring 
people  in  all  the  three  nations  for  Jesus  sake — This  Bostock 
I have  heard  formerly  at  Emeral  wickedly  glorying  in  his 
shame  & boasting  of  filthiness  which  I dare  say  hee  was 
not  guilty  of,  such  a height  of  ungodliness  was  hee  come 
to.  (To  be  continued.) 


QUERIES. 

STANLEY  OF  HOLT  (Dec.  20,  1882).— Can  any 
of  your  readers  say  who  the  descendants  of  Wm.  Stanley 
of  Holt  actually  were,  and  what  families  descend  from 
him  ? Nemo. 

LOCAL  NAMES  OF  BIRDS. — I should  like  to 
see  collections  of  this  kind  made.  Some  curious  freaks  in 
nomenclature  would,  I fancy,  turn  up.  The  Goldfinch, 
for  example,  is  known  in  some  places  as  “ Gwas  a Seiri,” 
41  Jack — Niccol,  &c.”  D.J. 


RHYS  AP  DAVID  LLOYD,  ESQ— Can  any 
reader  of  Bye-gones  give  me  information  regarding  Rhys 
ap  David  Lloyd,  Esquire  of  the  Body  to  Edward  IV., 
King  of  England,  and  a lineal  descendant  of  Elystan 
Glodrudd,  Prince  of  Fferllys,  Founder  of  the  4th  Royal 
Tribe  of  Wales,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Pryce  of 
Newtown  Hall,  co.  Montgomery  ? C.T.D. 


REPLIES. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Dec.  27,  1882). 
What  was  the  escutcheon  and  motto  of  David  Holbach, 
or  Holbeche,  the  founder  of  the  Grammar  School;  and 
was  a certain  Oliver  Holbeche  circiter  1300  his  ancestor  ? 

B.W.H.M. 

Allow  me  to  remind  “F.S.  A.”  that  the  monument  can 
scarcely  be  called  so  much  a “confirmation”  as  a result 
of  the  Heralds’  Visitation  : nor  can  I agree  with  him  that 
“ probably  some  of  Holbache’s  descendants  have  taken  the 
additional  charge,”  because  the  coat  was  that  of  Iddon, 
his  ancestor.  According  to  the  Welsh  heralds  Holbache 
was  not  the  founder  of  a family,  but  bore  the  arms  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him.  Holbache  was  a patriotic 
Welshman,  who  was  (as  Cotton’s  Records  inform  us)  “made 
a denizen  or  free  citizen  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
IV.;”  and  “at  whose  intercession”  (according  to  Stow) 
“ Owen  Glyndwr  was  pardoned.”  Holbache  himself  had 
no  connection  with  Somersetshire ; his  son  Thomas  seems 
to  have  strayed  away  to  that  county  for  a wife,  but  his 
daughter,  Gwensi,  stayed  at  home  and  married  a Welsh- 
man. For  the  arms  borne  by  David  Holbache  himself  we 
must  certainly  look  rather  to  his  Welsh  ancestors  than 
to  his  English  descendants  ! Whether  the  Hanmer  and 
Scriven  families  have  the  arms  quartered  in  their 
complete  coats,  or  not,  we  are  not  so  far  informed;  but  in 
Nicholas’s  “County  Families  of  Wales”  there  is 
quartered  in  the  arms  of  H.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.  of  Kinmel, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Flintshire,  “ arg.  a chevron 
between  three  boars’  heads  sa  ” which,  as  regards 
tinctures,  is  the  same  as  the  Somerset  Coat  of  the  Hol- 
baches,  and  is  in  other  respects  the  same  as  the  coat  of 
Iddon.  Dr.  Nicholas  does  not  say  from  whence  Mr. 
Hughes  derives  these  arms.  N.W.S. 

From  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  9865:— “David  Holbeach 
ab  Evan  ab  David  Goch  ab  Ierwerth  ab  Cynwric  ab 
Heilin  of  Pentre  Heilin  ab  Trahairn  ab  Iddon  of  Didles- 
ton,  third  son  of  Rhys  Sais,  gu.  a chevron  engrailed  inter 
three  boars’  heads,  erased,  arg.”  And  Harl.  MSS.  1977, 
agrees  therewith  and  says  he  left  issue  Enion,  &c.  The 
above  arms  seem  to  have  the  best  MSS.  authority. 

H.F.J.V. 

[We  have  in  the  above  an  authority  not  before  quoted ; 
viz.,  Harl.  MS.  No.  1,977.  Is  it  not  significant  that  all  these 
MSS.  give  the  boars’  heads  on  Holbache’s  coat,  although,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  they  are  sometimes  described  as  erased 
instead  of  couped?  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have 
been  informed  that  in  “ Documents  connected  with  the  History 
of  Ludlow  and  the  Lords  Marchers”  (published  by  John  Van 
Voorst  in  1841),  at  page  286,  is  given  the  “ Quarterings  of  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  Bart.,  a.d.  1623,”  which  contain  the  arms  referred 
to  by  “H.W.L.”  as  belonging  to  David  Holbache.— Ed.] 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS  (Dec.  27,  1882).— 
Orindley  v.  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  I have  a published 
report  of  this  case,  printed,  from  Gurney’s  notes,  and 
issued  by  John  Stockdale,  Piccadilly,  in  1796,  price  half- 
a-crown.  The  counsel  employed  were  those  stated  by 
Scrobbes  Byrig,  and  the  solicitor  for  the  defence  was 
Mr.  Andree.  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the 
jury  : — Thomas  Kinnersley  of  Leighton,  Thomas  Jelfe 
Powis  of  Smethcott,  John  Moultrie  of  Aston  Hall,  George 
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Apperley  of  Shiffnall,  John  Bishton  of  Kilsall,  Edward 
Gatacre  of  Gatacre,  William  Cludde  of  Orlton,  Edward 
Pemberton  of  Wrockwardine,  John  Hill  of  Prees,  Andrew 
Corbett  of  High  Hatton,  John  Smitheman  of  West 
Coppice,  and  Owen  Roberts  of  Wem.  Whether  it  was 
due  to  the  eloquence  of  Erskine  on  the  feeling  and  preju- 
dice of  the  jury,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  so  it  was,  that  they 
only  took  “ about  five  minutes”  to  deliberate,  and  then 
returned  a verdict  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  Judge’s 
summing  up.  N.W.S. 

J.  Jones,  A.M.,  referred  to,  was  a Fellow  of  Owens 
(not  Jesus)  College,  Oxon.  His  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  account  of  the  trial  published  in  London,  1796,  by 
John  Stockdale,  which  is  rather  lengthy,  119  pages  8vo. 
I fancy  “A.B.’s”  copy  of  the  trial  was  published  in 
London,  1796,  by  A.  Young,  containing  20  pages,  small 
octavo.  I have  several  pamphlets  relating  to  this  remark- 
able trial,  which  at  the  time  evidently  created  a great 
amount  of  interest.  J-  J- 

Brecon. 

CLIPPING  THE  CHURCH  (Dec.  27,  1882).— 
Has  this  any  reference,  I wonder,  to  an  old  Welsh  super- 
stition known  as  “ Pwylmanta?  ” I have  heard  my  mother 
say  she  ha3  known  of  an  instance  where  the  latter  was 
practised.  It  was  performed  in  this  way  : — A young  man, 
or  woman,  would  march  round  the  church  at  midnight,  knife 
(“  twcca”)  in  hand,  and  then  placing  its  point  in  the  key- 
hole of  the  door,  say  : — “ Dyma’r  twcca,  p’le  mae’r 
wain?”  (“Here  is  the  knife,  where  is  the  sheath?”) 
If  he  (or  she)  was  to  be  married,  the  future  husband 
(or  wife)  would  appear  with  the  sheath  : if  the  “ intended 
spouse”  was  destined  to  die  before  wedlock,  then  a coffin 
would  appear.  Bonwm. 

MR.  CHARLES  PENSON  (Sep.  13,  1882).— At 
this  date  I asked  for  two  odes  to  the  memory  of  the  blind 
Mr.  Charles  Penson,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a tablet  in 
Oswestry  Church.  Since  I wrote  I have  been  favoured 
with  copies  of  both  of  them,  and  I give  a verse  of  each  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  respective  authors.  The  first 
begins  thus 

Affection  mourns  a faithful  friend, 

And  drops  a tender  tear ; 

Penson  is  dead  ! our  sorrows  blend  ; 

His  memory  we  revere. 

Transient  as  comet’s  blazing  ray, 

He  rose,  he  shone,  and  pass’d  away. 

The  fourth  verse  of  the  other  is  as  follows  : — 

But  why  this  mournful  melody  ? 

Alas  ! our  Penson  dies  ! 

O we  had  fondly  hoped  that  he — 

So  zealous  and  so  wise — 

Might  long  be  spared  for  usefulness, 

To  warn,  to  succour,  and  to  bless. 

I have  always  understood  that  the  pieces  were,  respec- 
tively, the  compositions  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hughes  (who  many 
years  ago  issued  more  than  one  little  volume  of  poetry), 
and  the  late  Mr.  John  Davies  of  the  Golden  Ball  (who,  as 
far  back  as  1820  was  a contributor  to  the  Poet’s  Corner 
of  the  Oswestry  Herald).  The  odes  I have  quoted  were 
both  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  but  I don’t  know 
“ which  is  which.”  Jabco. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Phillips’s  Charity.— We  gave,  on  Nov.  22,  some  ac- 
count of  this  Charity,  from  a note  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  to  one  of  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.  Our  correspondent 
Jabco  this  week  supplies  us  with  an  abstract  of  the  donor’s 


will : — “ James  Phillips  of  London,  Esq.,  made  his  last  will 
the  24th  Day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1661  where- 
in he  bequeathed  after  the  preamble  as  follows  (that  is 
to  say).  Charges  the  Lease  to  be  sold  of  the  House  he  lived 
in  at  St.  Martins  Corner  near  London  Bridge  for  defray- 
ing his  funeral  charges.  Then  in  lieu  of  his  burial  place 
in  St.  Leonard  Bromley  Church  he  gives  a House  in  Oat 
Lane  near  Wood  Street  London  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
the  said  St.  Leonard  Bromley.  Then  he  gives  to  three 
cousins  Ten  pound  each  for  mourning.  Then  to  his  cousin 
Richardson  and  wife  the  like  sum  for  like  purpose.  Then 
to  the  daughters  of  his  aunt  Donne  as  shall  be  living  Five 
pound  each.  Then  he  gives  to  the  Company  of  the  Pew- 
terers  for  the  poor  of  the  said  Company  Ten  pounds. 
Then  he  gives  to  every  person  that  should  be  invited  to 
his  Funeral  a Ring  of  the  full  value  of  Ten  shillings.  Then 
he  gives  to  his  brother  John  Phillips  the  messuages  and 
tenements  situated  in  White  Chappel,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr3.  Dainty  and  Mr.  Michael,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Then  to  his  brother  Richard  Phillips  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
two  messuages  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
Without  Aldgate  in  the  tenure  of  Mrs  Ash  . . or  their 

assigns.  Then  to  his  brother  Daniel  Phillips  a mes- 
suage situate  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  Botolph  in  the 
tenure  of  Mr.  Sedon  or  his  assigns.  Then  he  gives  to 
his  sister  Jane  Winnington,  her  exors.,  adms.,  or 
assigns  his'Lease  of  the  Leashall,  situated  in  or  near  Old 
Street,  London,  in  the  tenure  of  Leveret  his  assigns,  and 
also  another  messuage  in  said  street  in  the  tenure  of  one 
Worral  or  his  assigns.  Together  with  all  the  Interest 
and  Term  in  the  same  premises.  Then  to  his  beloved 
sister  Judith  Peirne  and  her  heirs  for  ever  all  his  mes- 
suages tenements  with  the  appurtenances  situate  in  Golden 
Lane,  London,  in  the  several  occupations  of  Mr.  Hinson 
and  Widow  Fowler  or  their  assigns.  Then  he  gives  to  his 
said  sister  J udith  Peirne  and  her  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever  upon  condition  that  she  and  her  husband  shall  and 
do  release  and  discharge  my  exors.  hereafter  named  of  and 
from  the  debt  or  sum  of  three-hundred  pounds  which  I 
do  owe  and  stand  indebted  to  her  and  her  husband  and 
daughters.  All  those  my  two  messuages  or  tenements 
with  the  appurtenances  situate  in  Newgate  Market  in 
London  to  hold  to  her  and  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 
Then  to  his  kinsman  Robert  Richardson  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  all  that  warehouse  and  premises  with  the  appurten- 
ances situate  in  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
tenure  of  Alderman  Ellis.  Then  to  his  godson  James 
Richardson  son  of  the  above  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever  one 
acre  of  ground  and  the  appurtenances  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  situate  near  the  Polt  House  in  or  near  Moor  Fields, 
London.  Then  to  his  loving  wife  Phillippa  Phillips 
during  her  natural  life  in  full  recompense  of  her  dower 
and  title  of  power  of  and  in  my  whole  estate  wheresoever 
all  these  my  messuages  or  tenements  with  the  appurten- 
ances situate  in  Three  Crown  Court  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  which  I purchased  of  Mr.  Keelings  and  also 
all  that  messuage  and  tenement  with  the  appurtenances 
situate  in  Southwark,  which  I purchased  of  Mr. 
Bower  to  hold  to  the  said  Phillippa  my  Wife 
during  her  natural  life,  and  after  her  decease  I bequeath 
all  the  said  messuages  or  tenements  unto  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  their  successors  for  ever.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  (immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Phillippa) 
for  ever,  and  for  the  uses  hereafter  and  for  no  other  use. 
That  is  to  say,  to  the  said  intent  and  purpose,  that  the 
said  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury 
and  their  successors  shall  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Phillippa  my  wife  out  of  the  rents  issues  and  profits  of 
the  said  messuages  and  tenements  may  maintain  in  a 
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Lecture  to  be  kept  and  Sermon  preached  in  the  parishes  of 
Whitchurch,  Ellesmere,  Oswestry,  and  the  said  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  the  Thursday  in  every  week  for  ever, 
which  said  Sermon  so  to  be  preached  as  aforesaid  my  will 
is,  that  the  same  shall  be  preached  by  all  sound  orthodox 
Divines.  And  to  the  end  and  purpose,  that  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  said  town  of  Shrewsbury  shall  lay 
out  and  disburse  the  remainder  of  the  said  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  and  necessary  charges  about  the  same  being 
first  deducted  in  Gowns  and  Cloaths  for  poor  people  of  the 
same  parishes  and  town  of  Shrewsbury  in  equal  propor- 
tion yearly,  and  that  about  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and 
Jude,  and  that  to  such  poor  people  as  they  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  shall  think  most  meet  and  convenient. 
Nevertheless  my  meaning  is  that  in  case  the  said 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time 
being  shall  at  any  time  ever  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Phillippa  my  wife  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  maintenance  of  the  said  Lectures  or  Sermons, 
or  the  distribution  of  the  said  Gowns  or  Cloaths,  then 
and  in  such  a case  I do  give  and  bequeath  the  said 
before-mentioned  messuages  or  tenements  to  the 
Chancellor,  Masters  and  Governors  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  to  be  employed  from  time  to  time  for  ever  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  schollars  sent  out  and 
from  the  said  county  of  Salop  to  the  Baid  University. 
Then  to  the  said  Phillippa  for  her  natural  life  all  my 
messuages  or  tenements  in  New  Fish  Street,  and  Pudding 
Lane,  in  Bullocks  Lane,  Beer  Lane,  Broad  Street,  Day- 
field  Lane,  and  at  Dowgate  in  the  Citty  of  London,  and 
after  her  decease  he  gives  and  bequeathes  the  same 
messuages  equally  amongst  his  said  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  respective  heirs  for  ever.  Then  he  gives  to  his 
wife  Phillipa  all  his  household  goods  and  wearing  apparel 
and  wares  in  his  shop  and  debts  ; she  out  of  the  same  all 
debts  and  engagements  due  from  me,  and  freeing  my 
executors  of  and  from  the  same ; and  then  appoints  his 
loving  wife,  and  kinsman  Robert  Richards,  executors  of 
this  his  will,  and  makes  Francis  Phillips,  esq. , his  friend, 
and  William  Williams,  citizen  and  cordwainer,  the 
overseer  of  his  said  will,  intreating  them  that  they  see 
everything  punctually  performed,  and  for  such  care  and 
trouble  he  gives  them  ten  pounds  each  to  buy  mourning. 
Witnesses  to  the  will,  Charles  Sedeton,  Rowland  Reed, 
and  J ohn  Sere. ” 

The  British  Architect  contains  an  engraving  of  the  old 
oak  chimney-piece  which  was  removed  from  the  Three 
Tuns  Inn  to  Oswestry  Guildhall. 

The  last  Quarter  Sessions  for  Denbighshire  were  the 
two  hundredth  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  which 
have  been  held  since  the  present  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was 
appointed.  Although  he  has  been  half  a century  in  office, 
Mr.  Peers  has  only  been  twice  absent  from  quarter  ses- 
sions in  consequence  of  illness. 

Mr.  William  J ones,  formerly  honorary  secretary  of  the 
United  Field  Naturalists’  Society,  was  recently  walking 
on  thesandsat  Llandudno,  in  company  with  Mr.  L.  Tetlow, 

. of  Oldham,  when  they  espied  and  captured  a fine  specimen 
of  the  Octopus  vulgaris.  It  is  the  first  that  has  been  caught 
in  that  locality.— The  Field  Naturalist. 

Captain  Verney,  the  chairman  of  the  Anglesey  Quarter 
Sessions,  has  presented  a replica  of  the  royal  arms  to  be 
placed  over  the  judge’s  seat  in  the  County  Hall.  To  be 
hung  in  the  grand  jury  room  he  has  given  the  engravings 
“Waiting  for  the  verdict”  and  “After  the  Verdict,” 
together  with  the  old  allegory  of  two  farmers  pulling  at  a 
cow,  which  is  being  milked  by  a lawyer. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette  have  pub- 
lished a fac  simile  of  the  first  copy  of  the  paper,  published 
od  Monday,  November  16th,  1741.  The  following  are 
among  the  items  of  news  : — “We  hear  that  John  Edwards, 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  County  of  Salop,  Esq ; has  a Com- 
mission for  the  taking  Special  Bail  in  the  several  Coun- 
ties of  Salop,  Denbigh,  Stafford,  and  Montgomery.”  “ Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Bart.,  being  recovered  from  the 
Hurts  and  Bruises  he  received  by  falling  off  his  horse,  is 
coming  up  to  town  to  attend  the  Parliament.” 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  2,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Evans  (Iota.  Eta),  Welsh  Wesleyan  minister,  Mold,  took 
place  at  Bagillt.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  he  died  at  Mold  after  an  illness  of  but 
short  duration.  He  was  a native  of  Llanrwst,  had 
acted  as  minister  in  most  if  not  all  the  chief  circuits  in 
North  Wales  (including  Llanfyllin,  Llangollen,  and  Cor- 
wen),  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  superintendent 
minister  of  the  Mold  Circuit,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
at  the  last  Conference,  having  also  ministered  in  the 
same  circuit  some  years  ago.  He  was  editor  of  the  Welsh 
Wesleyan  diary,  and  regularly  contributed  articles  and 
notes  on  current  topics  to  the  “Eurgrawn,”  the  chief 
periodical  of  the  denomination  in  Wales,  and  to  other 
publications. 
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NOTES. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (Nov.  8, 
1882).— The  Rev.  Wm.  Brynkir  to  Sir  Wm.  Maurice, 
from  the  original  at  Brogyntyn  : — 

Right  wor’il  my  most  humble  dutie  remembered  vnto 
you,  to  my  good  la  : to  my  father  and  mother  w’th  my 
har tile  comend  ations  to  my  brotheren  and  sisters  "and  to 
all  our  good  frendes  at  Cleneny  w’th  my  h artiest  prayer 
to  god  for  the  p’rservation  of  your  good  health  as  the 
chefest  stay  and  confort  of  vs  all.  I haue  noe  newes  to 
write  vnto  you,  sithence  my  coming  to  Oxen,  only  I must 
let  you  vnderstand  that  I have  heard  since  my  coming 
vp  that  all  the  rumors  you  hard  in  the  cuntrey  concerning 
the  greate  armies  beyond  the  seas,  are  nothing  soe  for  the 
partie  who  wrote  the  pamphlett  to  that  purpose,  (and  did 
it  in  an  humor  to  gull  the  worlde  I meane  this  one  little 
angle)  is  com’itted  to  Newgate  for  his  paines,  and  is  like 
to  endure  greevous  punishment,  yet  it  is  certain  that  one 
Marcus  Spinola  a peere  of  the  King  of  Spaine  hath  a 
compeney  of  men  about  to  invade  a towne  in  the  lowe 
cuntreys  to  the  which  his  master  doth  pr’tend  a claime  the 
report  of  the  fleing  serpent  in  Sussex  is  meare  fabulous. 

Mr.  D’or  [doctor]  Price,  principall  of  hart  Hall,  hath 
him  hartilie  remembred  vnto  you.  I doe  hope  after 
Haloutide  to  meete  you  att  London,  at  which  time  I will 
acquaint  you  farther  of  what  conference  I had  w’th  my 
kinsman  who  is  to  be  p’son  of  Krickieth.  thus  to  make  an 
end  as  I began  w’th  the  remembrance  of  my  bounden 
dutie  and  hartiest  prayer  for  your  health,  I rest, 

Your  nepheu  and  godson 

ever  to  becom’anded 

Octob  : ye  10th  1614.  Willia’  Brinkir. 

SLEEPERS  IN  CHURCH.— In  two  of  the  earlier 
volums  of  Bye-gones  I find  it  is  stated  that  8s.  per  annum 
was  given  to  a man  at  Claverley  to  wake  sleepers  and 
drive  dogs  out  of  church.  In  Chambers's  Journal  of  Jan. 
25th,  1862,  in  an  article  on  “ Curiosities  of  Charity,”  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  received  free  lodging  as  well  as  8s.  per 
annum.  There  is  also  a reference  to  Trysull  or  Tryssill  in 
Staffordshire  erroneously  stated  (Sept.  1st,  1875)  to  be  in 
Shropshire.  North. 
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PHILIP  HENRY’S  DIARIES  (Jan.  10,  1883).— 
Our  instalment  this  week  completes  the  entries  for  1663: — 

Sep.  14  Reports  of  a created  crop.  A feild  of  Col. 
Norton’s  near  Portsmouth,  in  Hampsh.  sown  ye  last 
year  with  barley  this  year  lay  fallow,  brought  forth  upon 
the  fallow  a Crop  of  wheat,  which  being  ripened  in  a fort- 
night’s space,  was  ground  & bakt,  & ye  bread  good. 

Mr  Sadler  told  mee  of  a Hen,  nearludlow,  which  being 
black  before  gradually  became  all  white,  since  Barthol- 
omew—62.  & now  lately  begins  in  ye  same  manner  to 
turn  black  again 

Reports  of  a puddle  of  water  in  lancash.  which  turns  to 
a coal  what  stikes  and  wood  are  put  into  it.  Mr  Hills 
man  put  in  his  staff  & when  hee  took  it  out  lighted  to- 
bacco with  it 

Oct  23  There  being  4 li  19s  charg’d  upon  this  Township 
for  church  & poor,  ye  churchwardens  would  take  all  for  ye 
church  & leave  for  ye  poor  little  or  noth.  I became  the 
poore’s  advocate,  to  smal  purpose  yet — but  my  reward  is 
with  my  God. 

14  Winter  seedness  not  finisht  till  this  day 

16  More  rayn,  a great  judgm’t  hinding  seedness  threat- 
ning  scarcity 

Dec  9 Mr  Steel’s  mother  dyed,  sick  but  two  or  three 
dayes — Mary  Powel  thought  by  some  to  bee  bewich ’t, 
her  dame,  (cal’d  Katharin  of  ye  Pinfold)  is  said  to  have 
kneel’d  down  & curst  her  ; it  seemes  shee  told  some 
storyes  of  her  stealing — whether  true  or  false  doth  not  yet 
appear. 

12  I heard  of  ye  Death  of  my  worthy  Fr.  Mr  Ambrose 
Moston*  who  dy’d  ye  last  week  at  london,  and  is  now  at 
rest  in  ye  lord  being  taken  away  from  ye  ev’l  to  come 

16  Mr  lewis  told  mee  concerning  S’r  Evan  lloyd,  who 
dy’d  in  October  last  that  not  long  before  his  death  hee 
told  him  in  Wrexham,  hee  was  struck  suddenly  upon  his 
leg,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  feilds,  and  that  hee  did  be- 
leive  it  did  bode  his  Death,  like  as  a stroke  in  ye  same 
place  had  done  his  wife’s  not  long  before,  three  weekes 
before  shee  dy’d,  which  came  to  pass  accordingly, 

(To  be  continued.) 

* This  was  the  husband  of  “ honest  Jane  ” whose  grave- 
stone at  Sweeney  may  still  be  read.  See  Bye-gonest  May 
19,  1880. 

QUERIES. 

NONCONFORMITY  AT  WHITCHURCH.— 
On  Feb.  8, 1798,  a chapel  was  dedicated  for  public  worship 
at  Whitchurch,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  published, 
“ Christianity  Mysterious,  but  not  Irrational ; a Discourse 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  a New  Chapel,  at  Whitchurch, 
in  Shropshire,  by  R.  Little  of  Hanley.  Hanley,  Chester 
and  Mont.  London,  Chapman  and  Heptinstall.  Is.” 
What  does  “ Mont.”  represent — the  town  or  county  of 
Montgomery,  and  what  interest  could  the  book  have  had 
in  that  county  ? To  what  Denomination  did  the  chapel 
belong  ? Tell. 

RICHARD  HILL  WARING  (Aug.  30,  1882).— 
In  the  pamphlet  History  of  Oswestry  issued  by  Edwards, 
in  1818,  the  writer  says  of  Mr.  Recorder  Waring,  “ His 
manners  though  singular  were  highly  courteous,  and  his 
mind  at  once  dignified  and  benevolent.  His  letters  for 
forty  years  to  the  late  J.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  of  West-felton, 
on  Natural  History,  Botany,  Philosophy,  and  Antiquities, 
are  yet  preserved.  Botany  was  perhaps  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  many  of  the  rare  plants  now  straggling  about 
Oswestry,  were  originally  brought  by  him  to  The  Hayes. 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Leeswood,  near  Mold,  1798,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.”  Where  are  the  letters  referred  to 
now?  An  Oswestrian. 


REPLIES. 

LLEWELYN  (Dec.  6,  1882). — The  fact  that  double 
‘11,’ in  modern  Welsh,  represents  single ‘1’  aspirated,  or 
‘ lh,’  as  it  was  formerly  written,  shows  that  every  spelling 
must  be  wrong  which  doubles  the  * 1 ’ in  the  middle  of 
the  word.  All  other  forms  of  this  proper  name,  save 
either  Llewelyn  or  Llywelyn  are  corrupt.  Which  of  these 
two  is  the  most  correct  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  as 
both  are.  derivable  from  a Welsh  root,  the  former  from 
Llew,  a lion,  and  the  latter  from  Llyw,  a rudder,  and  also 
a ruler.  The  former  is  most  commonly  in  use,  but  the 
latter  seems  not  inadmissible.  H.W.L. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Jan.  10,  1883).— 
There  is,  or  was,  a sign  over  a public  house  at  Worthen, 
Salop,  known  as  the  “ Kynaston  Arms,”  on  which  were 
3 boars’  heads  with  a chevron  engrailed.  H.  J.C. 

The  coat  of  arms  referred  to  by  “ N.W.S.”  (Jan. 
10),  namely,  ‘ ar.  a chev.  between  3 boars’  heads  couped 
sa.’ — is  the  coat  assigned  by  the  Welsh  Heralds  to 
Ednowain  bendew,  Founder  of  the  XIII.  Noble  Tribe 
and  Lord  of  Tegaingl  in  Flintshire.  It  was  brought  into 
the  Kinmel  Shield  by  the  marriage  of  Llewelyn  ap  Hwlkin 
of  Presaddfed  in  Anglesey — (who  was  living  on  the  1st  of 
Nov.  30th  Hen.  VI.,  and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  February  1, 1461) — with 
Margery,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Ievan  Lloyd  ap 
Griffith  ap  Gronwy,  derived  from  Iarddur,  Lord  of  Ar- 
llechwydd,  in  Carnarvonshire,  who  bore  for  his  arms  ‘ gu. 
a chev.  between  3 stags’  heads  caboshed  <zr.’  Iarddur’s 
wife  was  Angharad,  daughter  and  heir  of  Meredith  ap 
Maelgwyn,  Lord  of  Ceri,  whose  ancestor,  Elystan  Glod- 
rydd,  married  for  his  first  wife  Gwladys,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  Rhun  ap  Ednowain  bendew.  The  quarterings 
of  this  shield  require  careful  revision.  Some  of  them 
should  be  omitted,  and  others  which  are  not  there  should 
be  introduced.  H.R.H. 

The  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee  of  Hanmer  informs  me  that  in 
Lord  Hanmer’s  notice  of  his  own  family  (privately 
printed)  he  says  : — “ Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Knighted  at 
Musselburgh  in  Scotland,  married  Catharine  Salter  of 
Oswestry,  a very  considerable  heiress  (whose  estate 
evaporated  in  Charles  the  First’s  Civil  War).  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  died  in  1583.  Also  that  among  the  quarterings 
on  the  Hanmer  shield  carved  in  wood  over  a chimney- 
piece  in  the  hall  at  Bettisfield,  are  these  two  : 13th.  Gu. 
a chevron  invected  (i.e.  “ engrailed  inwards  ”)  inter  three 
boars’  heads  couped  arg.;  which  agrees  with  the  coat 
assigned  in  Harl.  MS.  2289  to  David  Holbais  of  Dudlyston 
in  Shropshire  (and  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  end 
of  the  Welsh  History  transcribed  by  Robert  Glover, 
Somerset  Herald) ; and  14th,  Arg.  a chevron  inter  three 
boars’ heads  couped  gu.,  which  is  the  coat  of  the  common 
ancestor,  Iddon  ab  Rhys  Sais.  From  this  it  would  seem 
all  but  certain  that  the  13th  quartering  is  that  of  the  coat 
of  David  Holbache.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  his 
daughter,  Gwensi,  was  not  an  heiress  in  blood,  if  Thomas 
Holbeach  of  Somersetshire  was  her  brother,  therefore 
could  not  have  entitled  her  descendants  to  quarter  her 
paternal  coat.  As,  however,  the  existence  of  Thomas  is 
ignored  by  the  Welsh  heralds,  the  objection  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  weight  it  would  otherwise  demand. 

H.W.L. 

PIOZZIANA  (Jan.  3,  1883). — I question  if  your 
correspondent  “H.W.L.”  has  shown  his  usual  accuracy, 
in  his  note  in  Bye-goncs,  upon  Catharine  of  Berain  and 
the  Salusburies.  My  own  impression  is  that,  the  Cloughs 
are  not  descendants  of  Catharine  of  Berain  at  all,  but  of  Sir 
Richard  Clough’s  natural  son,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp 
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for  Sir  Richard  had  no  son  by  Catharine,  and  his  daugh- 
ters by  her  were  married  to  other  families,  as  is  known. 
The  John  Salusbury  who  married  Ursula  Stanley  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Catharine  of  Berain  by  her  first  hus- 
band, and  brother  to  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Salusbury, 
who  was  executed  in  1586  for  his  share  in  the  Babington 
conspiracy  ; and  their  son,  Henry  Salusbury,  who  was 
created  a Baronet  in  1619,  was  father  to  the  Ursula  who 
married  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  of  Berthlwyd,  and  grandfather 
to  Anne  Williams,  whose  monument  at  Halkin  is  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent. 

Ursula  Salusbury  was  not  “heiress”  to  her  father  as 
stated  in  Thomas  Edwards’s  MS.  Book  of  Pedigrees ; for 
upon  Sir  Henry’s  death  in  1632,  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury, 
the  second  Baronet,  and  who  in  1636  published  the  His- 
tory of  Joseph , a Poem,  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  printed 
books  of  that  period.  I copy  from  an  old  document  the 
following  lineal  account  of  the  Lleweni  family,  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  Harri  Ddu,  and  which  may  be  of  some  service 
4o  antiquaries  who  study  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  family  history — 

William  Salusbury,  son  of  Sir  Harri  Ddu,  died  in  1370. 


Ralph  Salusbury,  son  of  William,  died  1405. 

Henry  Salusbury,  son  of  Ralph,  died 1422. 

Thomas  Salusbury  (Hen.),  son  of  Henry,  died...  1455. 

Thomas  Salusbury,  son  of  Thomas,  died  1505. 

Roger  Salusbury,  son  of  Thomas,  died 1550. 

John  Salusbury,  son  of  Roger,  died  1578. 


Unless  I am  mistaken,  it  was  John,  son  of  the  last  named, 
who  married  Catharine  of  Berain,  and  died  (I  think  in 
1566)  during  the  life  time  of  his  father,  leaving  two  sons 
by  her,  viz.,  Thomas  (executed  1586)  and  John  ; and  this 
last  son,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  (the  John  who 
died  1578)  succeeded  to  the  Lleweni,  and  Berain  Estates ; 
.he— 

John  Salusbury  (Shon  y Bodiau)  died  in  1602. 

Henry  Salusbury  (1st  Bart.),  son  of  John,  died...  1632. 

Thomas  Salusbury  (2nd Bart.),  son  of  Henry,  died  1643. 
This  last  named  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his 
eldest  son  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  (third  Bart.),  who  died 
unmarried  in  1657 ; he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir 
John  Salusbury,  the  fourth,  and  last  Bart. ; and  at  his 
death,  childless,  the  title  became  extinct,  but  the  estates 
devolved  upon  his  sister,  and  heiress — Hester  Salusbury, 
who.  married  Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  Combermere,  and  so 
carried  them  away  to  another  family.  Mrs.  Piozzi  de- 
rived from  the  Salusburies  of  Lleweni,  and  the  Cottons  of 
Combermere ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into 
that  part  of  her  history,  for  any  ordinary  reader  of  the 
accredited  genealogical  works  of  our  own  day  can  satisfy 
.himself  on  that  head.  D. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Four  memorial  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  Llanrhaiadr,  near  Denbigh,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hughes  of  Ystrad. 

A slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  Monmouth 
about  five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  16,  accom- 
panied by  a light  rushing  noise.  A considerable  shock  of 
earthquake  was  felt  in  Abergavenny  shortly  after  five 
o’clock  the  "same  evening.  The  wave  apparently  passed 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  was  sudden  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  shock  was  also  felt  at  Welshpool. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Davies  op  Chapel  House. — Our 
obituary  to-day  contains  a name  which  in  more  ways  than 
one  links  the  present  century  with  the  past.  Mrs.  Davies, 
who  died  at  Chapel  House  early  yesterday  morning,  in 


the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Whitridge,  Minister  of  the  Old  Chapel 
from  1792  to  1826,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
public  men  of  Oswestry  in  those  days.  Mr.  Whitridge 
was  married  in  1795  to  Miss  Phillips  of  Ty’nyrhos,  and 
had  a family  of  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  reach 
their  seventieth  year  or  more,  the  last  survivor,  Mrs. 
Woodall,  of  Ravenscroft,  Shrewsbury,  being  now  upwards 
of  four  score.  Mrs.  Davies  lived  an  uneventful  life,  de- 
lighting in  doing  good  in  her  quiet  way,  in  her  native  town, 
where  she  married  at  an  early  age,  and  by  her  kind  and 
cheerful  ways  gathered  about  her  a number  of  attached 
friends  in  addition  to  the  large  circle  of  her  own  descend- 
ants, of  whom  there  are  surviving  seven  children,  thirty- 
two  grandchildren,  and  sixteen  great  grandchildren. 
She  was  left  a widow  in  1857,  and  lived  in  her  latter  days 
in  the  house  where  she  was  born,  and  there  she  died  after 
being  confined  to  her  bed  for  four  years.  Mrs.  Davies’s 
grandfather,  William  Whitridge  of  Far  End,  Bootle, 
Cumberland,  married  Anne  Askew,  daughter  of  John 
Askew  of  Bootle.  He  was  a direct  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Anne  Askew  the  martyr,  after  whom  Mrs.  Davies 
was  named. — Oswestry  Advertizer , Jan.  10.  [Mrs.  Davies 
was  buried  at  the  Old  Chapel  on  Thursday.  No  special 
invitations  were  sent  out,  but  a large  number  of  friends 
attended  the  funeral.  Mrs.  Woodall,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  died  on  Wednesday  ] 

Death  op  an  Old  Oswestrian.— On  Jan.  15,  died  at 
Chester,  the  Rev.  John  Morris,  a native  of  Oswestry,  and 
for  many  years  Independent  minister  at  Tattenhall, 
Cheshire.  Deceased  was  in  his  96th  year,  but  his  memory 
was  fresh  and  green  to  the  last.  As  we  once  stated  in 
Bye-gones,  Mr.  Morris  was  perhaps  the  last  man  living  who 
remembered  John  Wesley.  When  he  was  three  years  old 
that  good  man  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  “old”  Old 
Chapel,  Oswestry,  and  Mr.  Morris  remembered  his  mother 
taking  him  there  and  holding  him  up  that  he  might  see 
the  preacher.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  1788,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Nonconformist  Ministry  at  Rotherham 
College,  which  he  left  in  1817,  ultimately  settling  at 
Tattenhall,  where  he  remained  nearly  half  a century.  He 
was  buried  on  Jan.  18  in  Tattenhall  Churchyard,  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Holme,  rector  of  the  parish,  performing  the 
ceremony. 

Premium  for  a Perfect  Safety  Lamp  for  Miners. 
Mr.  Ellis  Lever  of  Culcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire, 
agrees  to  hand  over  to  the  Central  Board  of  the  Miners’ 
National  Union  the  sum  of  £500,  to  be  paid  as  a premium 
to  any  person,  either  in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  shall  invent  a portable  electric  or  other  safety  lamp 
to  be  used  in  mines. 

Sir  Watkin’s  Hounds  at  Broughton.— Singular 
Occurrence. — On  Monday,  January  15th,  a singular  day’s 
sport  was  witnessed  at  Broughton  Hall,  A brilliant 
morning  brought  a large  field  together.  Several  foxes 
were  found  at  the  gorse,  one  of  which  broke  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hall,  and  being  closely  followed  by  the 
hounds,  after  jumping  the  plantation  wall,  ran  through 
the  evergreens  to  the  front  of  the  house.  Here  being 
closely  pressed  by  the  pack,  he  jumped  through  the  glass 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall,  after  crossing  which,  he 
went  through  the  open  door  into  the  drawing  room,  mak- 
ing his  escape  by  again  breaking  a pane  of  glass.  He 
then  made  a circle  round  the  house,  closely  followed  by 
the  hounds,  but  being  headed  in  the  drive,  turned  into 
the  stable  yard,  where  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
jump  through  a stable  window,  he  fell  back  into  the 
hounds’  mouths.  Payne  then  took  him  on  to  the  lawn 
where  the  hounds  broke  him  up. 
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NOTES. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH.— Under  this  heading 
a paragraph  appeared  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer 
recently  (see  Reprint  of  Bye-gones  p.  118).  In  it  “The 
Welsh  Man’s  Inventory”  (1641)  was  mentioned.  This, 
with  a fac-simile  of  the  rude  woodcut  referred  to  in  the 
paragraph,  is  transcribed  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  from 
whence  I copy  the  text  as  below.  N.W.S. 

THE  WELSH  MAN’S  INVENTORY. 

In  one  of  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  British 
Museum  Library,  there  is  a quaint  old  broadside,  adorned 
with  a coarse  woodcut,  designed  to  burlesque  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  a Welsh  gentleman  or  yeoman,  at  the  same 
time  raising  mirth  at  his  style  of  language  and  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  how  strong  a resemblance  the 
whole  bears  to  the  jeux  d' esprit  indulged  in  by  the  Low- 
land Scots  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  mountaineers  of 
the  north,  who  are  a people  kindred  to  the  Welsh.  The 
Infentory  and  its  quaint  vignette  are  here  reproduced  : 

‘ Han  Infentory  of  the  Couds  of  William  Morgan,  ap 
Renald,  ap  Hugh,  ap  Richard,  ap  Thomas,  ap  Evan,  ap 
Rice,  in  the  County  of  Clamorgan,  Shentleman. 

Imprimis , in  the  Pantry  of  Poultry  (for  hur  own  eating). 
— One  creat  pig  four  week  old,  one  coose,  two  black- 
puddings,  three  cow-foot. 

Item , in  the  Pantry  of  Plate — One  cridiron,  one  ffripan, 
one  tripan,  three  wooden  ladle,  three  cann. 

Item,  in  the  Napery — Two  towel,  two  table-cloath,  four 
napkin,  one  for  hurself,  one  for  hur  wife  Shone,  two  for 
cusen  ap  Powell,  and  Thomas  ap  Hugh,  when  was  come 
to  hur  house.  „ 

Item,  in  the  Wardrope — One  Irish  rugg,  onefrize  shirkin, 
one  sheep-skin  tublet,  two  Irish  stocking,  two  shooe,  six 
leather  point. 

Item,  in  the  Tary — One  toasting  shees,  three  oaten-cake, 
three  pint  of  cow-milk,  one  pound  cow-putter. 

Item,  in  the  Kitchen — One  pan  with  white  curd,  two 
white  pot,  two  red  herring,  nine  sprat. 

Item,  in  the  Cellar — One  firkin  of  wiggan,  two  gallon 
sower  sider,  one  pint  of  perry,  one  little  pottle  of  Car- 
marden  sack,  alias  Metheglin. 

Item,  in  the  Armory  of  Weapon  to  kill  hur  enemy — One 
pack-sword,  two-edge,  two  Welsh  hook,  three  long  club, 
one  cun,  one  mouse-trap. 

Item,  in  the  Carden — One  ped  carlike,  nine  onion,  twelve 
leek,  twelve  worm,  six  frog. 

Item , in  the  Leas-way— Two  tun  cow,  one  mountain 
calf. 

Item,  in  the  Common- Field — Two  Welsh  nag,  twelve 
long-leg’d  sheep,  fourteen  and  twenty  coat. 

Item,  in  the  Proom-close— Three  robin -run-hole,  four 
hare  : hur  oion  coods,  if  you  can  catch  hur. 

Item , in  the  Pam — One  half  beblet  of  oate,  seven  pea, 
two  pean. 

Item,  in  the  Study  (hur  was  almost  forgot  hur!)— One 
Welsh  Pible,  two  almanac,  one  Erra  Pater,  one  Seven 
Champions,  for  St.  Taffy  sake,  twelve  pallat,  one  pedi- 
gree. 

Item , in  the  Closet — Two  straw  hat,  one  pouse. 

Item , more  cattle  apout  the  house — Two  tog,  three  cat, 
twelve  mouse  (hur  was  eat  hur  toast  cheese),  1,000  white 
flea  with  plack  pack. 

Item,  more  Lumber  about  the  house — One  wife,  two 
shild,  one  call  hur  plack  Shack,  and  t’other  little  Morgan. 

Item , in  the  Yard,  under  the  wall — One  wheel,  two 
pucket,  one  ladder,  two  rope. 


This  Infentory  taken  Note  in  the  Presence  of  hur  own  Cusen 
Rowland  Merideth  ap  Howel,  and  Lewellin  Morgan  ap 
William,  in  17 49,  upon  the  Ten  and  Thirtieth  of  Shun. 
The  above-named  William  Morgan  dyed  when  hur  had  three- 
score-and  twenty ■ years,  thirteen  months,  one  week,  and 
seven  days. 

A Note  of  some  Legacy  of  a creat  deal  of  Coods  bequeathed 
to  hur  Wife  and  her  two  Shild,  and  all  hur  Cusens  and 
Friends,  and  Kindred,  in  manner  as  followeth  : 

Imprimis — W as  to  give  hur  teer  wife,  Shone  Morgan, 
all  the  coods  in  the  ped-room. 

Item — Was  to  give  hur  eldest  sun,  Plack  Shack,  40  and 
12  cards  to  play  at  Whipper-shinny,  4 ty  to  sheat  hur 
cusen  ; beside  awl  hur  land  to  the  full  value  of  20  and  10 
shillings  3 groats  per  annum. 

Item — Was  to  give  to  hur  second  sun,  little  Morgan  ap 
Morgan,  hur  short  ladder  under  the  wall  in  the  yard,  and 
two  rope. 

Item — Was  to  give  to  hur  Cusen  Rowland  Merideth  ap 
Howell  and  Lewellin  Morgan,  whom  was  made  hur  executor, 
full  power  to  pay  awl  hur  tets,  when  hur  can  get  money. 

Seal’d  and  delivered  in  the  Presence  of  Evan  ap  Richard 
ap  Shinkin  ap  Shone,  hur  own  Cusen,  the  Tay  and 
Year  above  written. 

London  : Licensed,  entered,  printed,  &c.’  W.E. 

MR.  HUGH  ROGERS  OF  NEWTOWN.— “ Feb. 
19,  1680.  I heard  of  ye  death  of  ye  Worthy  Mr.  Hugh 
Rogers  formerly  min’r  of  Newtown  in  Montg.  a worthy 
faithful  min’r  of  J.  X’t  bury’d  at  Welshpool  on  Wed- 
nesd.  last.  Ps.  12.  1.”  ( Diary  of  Philip  Henry.  London, 
Kegan  Paul  & Co.)  There  is  a further  entry,  under  date 
June  28,  the  same  year,  as  follows  : — “ Nehemiah  the  son 
; of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Hugh  Rogers,  formerly  min’r  of 
Newtown,  who  dyed  lately  at  Welshpool,  brought  a paper 
| written  by  his  Father,  wherein  hee  requests  Mr.  Benyon, 
i Mr.  Madocks,  and  mys’f  to  take  a catalogue  of  Bookes 
I left  at  Whitch.  in  a Trunk,  and  to  sell  them  for  the  use 
of  Hugh  the  son  of  this  Nehemiah,  an  infant,  aged  7 
yeares ; This  day  accordingly  wee  view’d  and  priz’d  ye 
Bookes,  which  amount  in  ye  whole  to  about  £7.  Sold  for 
£6  2s.”  To  what  denomination  did  Hugh  Rogers  belong 
and  where  was  he  buried  at  Welshpool?  Mr.  Morris 
Jones  does  not  include  his  name  in  his  list  of  monumental 
inscriptions  in  Mont : Coll  ■ Yol.  15,  recently  published. 

Nemo. 


QUERIES. 

THE  JONES  COLLECTION— Under  this  desig- 
j nation  we  continually  have  reference  just  now  to  certain 
works  of  art  at  South  Kensington,  that  were  gathered 
together  by  “John  Jones.”  Of  course  he  was  a Welsh- 
man, or  of  Welsh  extraction.  Will  some  one  who  knows 
j tell  us  all  about  him?  Taffy. 

PIERCE  v.  FOULKES. — Amongst  the  “Nota- 
bilia”  in  Cathrall’s  History  of  Oswestry  (published  in  1855) 
is  the  following  paragraph  : — “ The  first  Writ  of  Enquiry 
from  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Pierce  v.  Foulkes,  was 
tried  at  Oswestry,  Dec.  5,  1837.”  What  case  was  this? 
Presumably  interesting,  not  to  say  important  in  its  issues, 
to  be  recorded  in  a “ history”  of  the  borough. 

Oswestrian. 

DAFYDD  AB  GWILYM— You  have  recently 
had  some  references  to  the  Translations  of  the  Poems  of 
| this  eminent  Welshman.  I have  just  seen  a copy  of 
j “ Barddoniaeth  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  O grynhoad  Owen 
Jones  a William  Owen.  Llundain,  1789.”  The  copy  of 
I Dafydd  ab  Gwilym’s  poems  here  referred  to  (which  of 
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course  is  in  the  original)  has  been  interleaved,  and  several 
corrections  and  emendations  made.  On  the  fly-leaf  is 
written  the  following  : — 

“This  book  has  been  compared  with  the  following 
MSS.  : — 

“ No.  28  M.  W.  )The  handwriting  of  Llywelyn 

“ Amwythig  M.  W.  ) Sion,  as  Iolo  Mor  : says. 

Wm.  Jones  says  the  handwriting 
of  Gut : Owain  ; but  not  his.” 
Beneath,  in  a more  recent  hand,  there  is  also  as  follows  : — 

“Ebe  Dd  Jones  o Drevriw  Vardd  1769  Mae  lie  a 
elwir  Bryn  llin  o vewn  plwy’  Traws  Vynydd  ym 
Meirionydd  ac  yn  y Ty  uxod  y bu  varw  Morvydd  gwraig 
y Bwa  bax  a xariadverx  D.  Gwilym  ac  e ddy  wedir  ei 
xladauyn  Eglwys  neuYonwent  Traws  vynydd.” 

Perhaps  some  Welsh  reader  will  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  above.  Nemo. 


REPLIES. 

TRYGARN  (Mar.  22,  1882). — There  were  two 
families  bearing  the  surname  Trygarn.  I quote  from 
pedigrees  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed.  Jones, 
Llandegai,  the  well-known  antiquary. 

1st.  That  represented  by  Sir  Hugh  Trygarn  of  Myll- 
teyrn  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Evan  to  Llowarch  ab 
Bran.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Hugh  Trygarn 
married  Rhys  ab  Howel  ab  Evan  Vaughan.  The  ancestor 
in  the  eighth  degree  of  the  famous  Henry  Rowlands,  vicar 
of  Llanidan,  author  of  Mona  Antiqua. 

2nd.  The  Trygarns  of  Trygarn,  descended  from 
Llowarch  Goch,  the  son  of  Llowarch  Holbwrch,  repre- 
sented in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Richard,  the  son  of  Morris  Trygarn. 

Owen  Veddyg. 

CURIOUS  WELSH  CUSTOM  (Dec.  20,  1882.) 
A correspondent  at  this  date  referred  to  a letter  in  Notes 
and  Queries  of  Oct.  28,  in  which  the  writer  stated  how  an 
Englishman  once  visiting  a Church  in  Wales  observed  that 
when  the  Devil  was  mentioned  the  congregation  always 
spat ! This  he  construed  into  a “Curious  Welsh  Custom.” 
Hot  Theology  used  to  be  common  in  Welsh  Churches  and 
Chapels,  hut  I scarcely  think  that  it  would  require  the 
Devil  to  be  named  to  make  a Welshman  spit ! He  does 
so  in  doors  and  out — Church  and  Chapel  not  excepted — 
at  all  seasons  ; to  the  intense  disgust  of  Englishmen  who 
come  in  contact  with  him.  Sais. 

CHURCH  BELLS  (Dec.  28,  1881 .)— Welshpool. 
The  motto  on  the  seventh  bell  at  S.  Mary’s,  Welshpool, 
which  was  cracked,  was, — 

May  England’s  coast  the  pride  of  commerce  be 
And  Cambria’s  maxim  always  to  be  free. 

This  was  not  restored  to  the  new  bell  when  recast  in 
1868 ; and  is  a copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  ninth  bell 
of  S.  Chad’s,  Shrewsbury  ; only  that  the  Shrewsbury  bell 
has  “ Salop  ” for  “ Cambria.”  The  couplets  were  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  Wilding  of  High  Ercall.  Those  on  the 
seven  Welshpool  bells  were  published  in  Mont : Coll : p. 
312-3,  vol.  15,  but  the  authorship  is  not  stated.  H.&.R. 

[In  Bye-gones  Feb.  7,  1872,  the  inscriptions  on  the  twelve  bells 
of  St.  Chad’s  were  given,  and  on  Apr.  10,  the  same  year,  those  on 
seven  of  the  Welshpool  peal.  It  was  also  stated  that  they  were 
written  by  Mr.  Wilding,  for  Shrewsbury,  and  adapted  for  Welsh- 
pool.—Ed.] 

JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (Dec.  20, 1882.) 
A scribe  signing  himself  “J.  P.,  Holyhead,”  writes  a 
paragraph,  under  this  heading,  to  the  Evan.  Mag.  for 
•Oct.,  1803,  in  which  he  tells  the  readers  how  “ a stranger 


of  uncommon  immoral  character,  much  given  to  drunken- 
ness, cursing  and  swearing,”  one  night  arrived  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  over  to  Ireland  in  one  of  the  packets. 
“ Involving  himself  in  drunkenness  in  an  alehouse,  he 
greatly  grieved  the  company  by  his  repeating  that  too 

common  dreadful  sentence,  * D n my  eyes,’  again  and 

again.  . . . Out  he  went,  and  as  he  walked  after- 

wards in  the  dark  along  the  quay,  looking  out  for  the 
packet,  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  On  the 
morrow,  at  low-water,  his  corpse  was  found  void  of  his 
eyes,  according  to  his  profane  wishes  the  night  before  !” 

Puritan. 

LORD  HARLECH’S  PEDIGREE  (Dec.  6,  1882). 
I cannot  understand  Lord  Harlech’s  pedigree  as  given  in 
I Bye-gones , Dec.  6.  Lowry,  dau.  of  Gruffith  Vychan  and 
J sister  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  was  married  to  Robert  Puleston 
of  Emral  according  to  the  pedigrees  given  in  Harl.  MSS., 
and  in  Burke,  which,  I believe,  was  chiefly  compiled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wynne.  In  the  same  pedigree  query, 
“John  Wyn  Edward  of  Llanddyn,  Esq.”  Was  he  a 
younger  son  of  John  Edwards  of  Chirk?  An  old  pedi- 
gree among  the  Emral  papers  gives  the  same  line  from 
Tudor  Trevor,  and  continues  it  as  follows 
John  Edwards  of  Chirk 

William=j=Katherine  dau.  & heir  of  John  Ffookes 
John 

John  Edwards  of  Chirk 

whose  descendant  Catharine  dau.  and  heir  of  William 
Edwards  of  Chirk,  married  in  1681,  or  1684,  Sir  Roger 
Puleston  of  Emral,  and  died  June  27,  1685,  and  is  buried 
at  Gresford.  W.R.M.T. 

Sulhamstead,  Reading. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Shropshire  regiments  (53rd  and  85th)  are  ordered 
to  have  the  words  “ Egypt,  1882”  and  “ Tel-el-Kebir  ” on 
their  standards  and  colours. 

Mrs.  Ivor  James,  the  favourite  niece  of  John  Keble, 
author  of  the  “ Christian  Year,”  and  to  whom  tne  poet 
bequeathed  his  manuscripts,  died  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  16, 
at  Bishopston  Grove,  near  Swansea. 

A huge  rock  overhanging  the  Beddgelert-road,  at  a spot 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  Tremadoe,  lately  gave 
way,  and  was  embedded  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  One  of  the  pieces  is  said  to  weigh  150  tons.  The  re- 
port of  the  fall  was  heard  for  miles  around. 

“At  Llandudno,  Barmouth,  and  other  parts  of  North 
Wales,  snowdrops,  violets,  and  primroses  are  in  full  bloom 
in  many  of  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  are  budding.”  The 
papers  publish  this  news,  but  the  signs  of  the  mildness 
of  the  weather  are  almost  equally  visible  inland — in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oswestry,  for  example. 

Mr.  Richard  Wilding,  surgeon,  of  Church  Stretton,  died 
on  Wednesday,  aged  sixty-six.  The  deceased  gentleman 
had  an  extensive  practice,  and  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  began  practice  in  Church  Stretton 
about  forty-five  years  ago  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Wilding.  He  held  a number  of  local 
appointments.  Mr.  Wilding  was  an  antiquary  and  geolo- 
gist, and  when  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  visited 
Church  Stretton,  he  was  selected  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
to  form  a committee  to  act  and  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Society.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  a Liberal  in 
politics. 
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The  Red  Dragon  for  January  (Cardiff : Daniel  Owen 
and  Co.)  contains  a portrait  and  excellently  well- written 
memoir  of  the  late  Judge  Herbert  of  the  County  Courts 
of  Cardiff  and  Monmouthshire.  We  are  not  distinctly 
told  that  he  was  a native  of  Montgomeryshire  (and  we 
find  by  reference  to  Mont.  Coll,  that  Mr.  Richard 
Williams  does  not  claim  him  as  a “Montgomeryshire 
Worthy;”)  all  the  writer  states  being  that  “Mr. 
Herbert  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  John  Lawrence 
Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Kerry,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  by  his  marriage  with  Joyce 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Charles  Thomas  Jones,  Esq., 
of  Fronfaith,  in  the  parish  of  Llandyssil,  in  the  same 
county.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  July,  1808,  his  father 
having  died  shortly  before.”  One  incident  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Herbert  is  worth  transcribing,  which,  had  it  ended 
otherwise,  might  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
We  are  told  that  in  1844  he  was  “appointed  a Commissioner 
for  enfranchising  the  assessionable  manors  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,”  and  one  of  the  stipulations  made  was  that 
he  was  not  to  speculate  in  any  mines  in  Cornwall.  “It 
so  happened  that  one  of  his  co-Commissioners  came  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  been  offered  twenty  shares  in  a 
new  mine  of  great  promise,  which  had  been  opened  just 
across  the  river,  in  Devonshire  (now  known  as  the  Great 
Devon  Consols),  at  £1  premium,  the  shares  being  £1 
each  ; and  that  he  was  willing  to  take  half  of  them,  if  Mr. 
Herbert  would  take  the  other  half.  Mr.  Herbert  seemed 
to  doubt  if  it  would  not  be  drawing  the  line  too  finely,  to 
speculate  in  a mine  so  little  removed  from  the  prescribed 
county,  and  it  was  determined  to  let  a consideration  of 
the  matter  stand  over  till  they  met  again.  Before,  how- 
ever, their  next  meeting  took  place,  the  lode  was  struck, 
and  such  was  its  extreme  richness  that  shares  in  the  mine 
became  of  enormous  value.  Each  share  was  divided  into 
eighths,  and  every  eighth  became  worth  £750,  or  there- 
abouts. Vexatious  as  it  is  to  think  that  he  missed  so  great 
an  opportunity,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  loss  was 
attributable  to  a too  sensitive  construction  of  the  condition 
annexed  by  the  authorities  to  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment.” 


THE  NEW  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Lewis  of  Lampeter  Velfrey  Rec- 
tory, Pembrokeshire,  has  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Llan- 
daff . The  Archdeacon  comes  of  a very  old  Welshfamily,  one 
of  his  remote  ancestors  having  been  a king  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  a contemporary  of  Howel  Dda,  the  legislator  of 
Wales.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  decended  from  Foyer, 
one  of  the  generals  who  gave  Cromwell  so  jmuch  trouble 
in  Wales,  and  who  was  subsequently  shot  at  Covent 
garden.  Archdeacon  Lewis  was  born  in  1820,  and  was 
educated  at  Bromsgrove,  is  M.A.,  Oxon,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1844,  when  he  went  on  a prolonged  tour  of  foreign 
travel,  and  returned  to  be  ordained  priest  in  1846.  In 
1847  he  married  a daughter  of  Major  John  Lewis,  H.E. 
I.C.S.,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Lampeter  Velfrey,  which  he  still  holds.  In  1875  he  became 
Archdeacon  and  chaplain  to  theBishop  of  St.  David’s.  He  has 
been  a hard-working  parish  priest,  and  since  he  has  been 
archdeacon  a very  great  improvement  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  that  part  of  the 
diocese.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language,  that  qualification  being  a sine  qua  non  when  he 
was  appointed  to  Lampeter  Velfrey,  and  therefore  possesses 
what  has  been  so  greatly  insisted  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary  in  a Welsh  Bishop. 
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NOTES. 

A REMINISCENCE  OF  OSWESTRY.— Half  a 
century  ago  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  who  became  an  accom- 
plished author,  and  the  editor  of  Punch , served  his 
articles  as  a solicitor  in  Oswestry,  the  office  in  which  he 
worked  being  the  house  in  Church  Street  now  known  as 
the  Wrexham  Hotel.  In  a letter  I received  from  him, 
dated  Aug.  1,  1872,  he  says— “ I see  you  notice  the  ‘ Old 
White  Horse.’  It  give  me  a sensation,  to  this  hour,  to 
think  of  that  sign.  It  was  opposite  our  house.  One 
day  I saw  a log,  tied  by  a rope,  inside  the  bars  of  the 
window,  on  the  first  floor.  A man’s  leg  had  been  badly 
set,  and  the  surgeons  (probably  Mr.  Cartwright  was  one) 
had  to  break  it  again,  in  order  to  its  being  properly  set. 
This  was  between  1830 — 33.  I have  seen  worse  things 
done  since,  but  my  nerves  were  then  young,  and  I had  a 
nightmare  for  a week.”  Jarco. 

PUNISHMENT  BY  BURNING.— fn  1878  you 
had  two  or  three  references  to  “ Petit-Treason,”  and 
instances  were  given  where  women  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  “ drawn  and  burned”  at  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  A 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Philip  Henry.  The  pas- 
sage containing  it  also  refers  to  other  items,  thus  : — 
“July  12,  1681.  Sam.  Hughs  at  Salop  Assize  condemn’d 
for  stealing  a mare  but  favor’d  tp  bee  transported.  A 
fire  at  Salop  in  Kil  lane  in  a stable,  one  Roger  Evans 
burn’d  to  death,  in  y’e  Assize  week  there.  A mayd  living 
incontinently  with  her  M’r  and  they  agreeing  to  poyson 
y’e  M’rs  she  was  condemn’d  to  bee  burn’d  and  hee  to  hang 
in  chaines.”  Nemo. 

THE  WYNNSTAY  FAMILY.— Mr.  Thomas, 
builder,  Oswestry,  has  preserved  a curious  old  MS.  book, 
in  which  are  recorded  entries  comprising  accounts  kept 
with  servants  and  dealers,  texts  of  scripture  preached 
from  in  Oswestry  and  Ellesmere  Churches,  Morton  and 
Dudleston  Chapels  of  Ease,  &c.,  covering  a period  of 
thirty  years,  commencing  in  1764.  The  entries  are  chiefly 
in  the  autograph  of  John  Howel,  and  his  son,  also  John 
Howel,  or,  as  he  sometimes  writes  it  at  later  dates, 
“Howell.”  Mr.  Howel  seems  to  have  been  a farmer  at- 
tending Ellesmere  Market.  Another  week  we  hope  to 
give  several  extracts  from  the  book  ; at  present  our  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  put  on  record  the  following  incident  con- 
nected with  the  Wynnstay  family  : — 

“ Rec’d  of  Wdd.  Jones  Three  Pownds  Two  Shillings 
the  6th  April  Do.  the  same  day  y’e  ox  was  Rosted  oposit 
y’e  Bowling  Green  Oswestry  S’r  W’t  W’ms  Wynn  Bart 
& Lady  Hariot  marage  day  But  not  married  untill  Thurs- 
day the  13th  Aprill  Do.  On  Wednesday  the  19  Aprill 
Do  S’r  W’t.  W’ms  Wynn  Bart  Borthday  ox  was  Rosted 
at  Ellesmere  the  Giveift  of  Kynston  Hardwick  & 3 half 
hogsheds  Beer.” 

The  year  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  is  1769.  Sir  Watkin, 
grandfather  of  the  present  baronet,  was  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  became  a widower  in  three  months  ; 
and  was  married  again  in  1771.  In  the  interim  great  re- 
joicings had  taken  place  on  the  borders  on  his  coming-of- 
age.  Ed. 


QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  IMPROVEMENTS.— On  the  3rd  of 
May,  1810,  the  Oswestry  Street  Commissioners  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  “Thomas  Netherton  Parker,  Esq.,  for 
the  trouble  he  has  been  so  kind  to  take  respecting  the  im- 
provements in  Beatrice-street.”  What  were  these  im- 
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provements  ? In  1812  the  Commissioners  opened  negocia- 
tions  with  Mr.  Richard  Bickerton  “for  part  of  his 
premises  in  order  to  widen  the  entrance  from  Cross-street 
into  Bailey-street.”  Where  did  Mr.  Bickerton  live,  and 
was  any  widening  accomplished?  Jarco. 

MYLES  DAVIES.— Mr.  Myles  Davies,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  a native 
of  Whiteford,  near  Holywell,  in  Flintshire  ; and  according 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Pennant,  in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  William 
Cole,  “Great  uncle  to  the  present  race  of  the  family  of 
Tre'r- Abbot ; a Eoman  Catholic  priest ; and  his  great  neice 
thinks  he  came  over  to  us  before  he  died.”  In  the  History 
of  Whiteford  Parish,  Mr.  Pennant  explains  that  the  town- 
ship of  Tre'r- Abbot  is  one  of  the  eight  comprised  within  the 
parish,  and  then  adds,  “ In  it  stands  the  house  of  the  same 
name,  originally  the  country  seat  of  the  Abbots,  of  Basing- 
werk,  but  long  since  the  property  of  the  Davies’s,  lately 
sold  to  Edward  Jones  of  Wepre,  Esq.  The  house,  in  Mr. 
Myles  Davies,  produced  a very  extraordinary  genius 
indeed.  The  talents  of  this  eccentric  gentleman  .were 
poetical  ; he  lived  about  the  year  1716,  and  published 
three  volumes  of  his  Athence  Brittannicce.”  That  work 
according  to  some  authorities  appeared  in  four  volumes 
8vo,  and  Isaac  D’lsraeli  says  of  them,  “ these  four  books 
arerariss.”  So  rare  are  they  that  Dr.  Farmer,  a great 
collector,  saw  but  one  volume;  Baker,  of  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge,  “ no  more  than  three,”  and  Dr.  Nares,  two 
only.  In  a manuscript  now  before  me,  Henry  Salusbury 
says  “ the  entire  work  consisted  of  seven  volumes,”  but  I 
suspect  that  is  a mistake,  and  that  the  writer  of  that  note 
must  have  referred  to  some  other  work  or  works  by  Davies. 
In  the  year  1715  he  published  Icon  Libellorum ; a critical 
history  of  pamphlets,  a queer  production,  but  cram  full  of 
curious  information;  and  among  other  matter  treated  of  in  it 
there  is  much  written  about  Richard  Whitford,of  Whitford ; 
and  his  nephew  Richard  Whitford  of  the  same  place,  one 
of  whom  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ; he  was 
(saith  Davies)  “ the  first  Popish  minister,  and  confessor, 
that  lived  in  private  families,  and  regulated  their  devo- 
tional conduct.”  Here  then  we  have  three  native  Whit- 
fordians  of  whom  we  know  but  little,  and  I bring  their 
names  before  your  readers  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
may  be  able  to  tell  us  more  about  them.  Camber. 


REPLIES. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKSPEARE  (July  12, 
1882). — I have  in  my  collection  three  portraits  of  “ Twm 
o’r  Nant.”  For  each  a separate  plate  was  engraved,  and 
all  differing.  F.S.A. 

Brecon. 

JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (Jan.  24,  1883). 
The  dog-kennel  at  Emral  [referred  to  Dec.  20]  was  not 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  chapel.  There  is  a small 
mound  on  the  site  of  it,  on  which  often  have  trees  been 
planted,  but  none  of  them  will  grow.  The  kennel  is  on 
quite  a different  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

W.R.M.T. 

WALES  IN  LONDON  (Aug.  30,  1882).— Welch 
Congregation,  Lambeth.  Under  this  heading  the  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine  for  Sep.,  1801,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph : — “ For  many  years  Lambeth  has  been  a place  of 
public  resort  by  Welsh  people  on  the  Sabbath  Day  ; and 
the  hours  sacred  to  religious  purposes  have  been  devoted 
to  those  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  shameful  practice,  has  been  their  not 
understanding  the  language  in  which  public  worship  is 
performed  in  this  country ; therefore  in  the  year  1791  a 


few  well-disposed  persons  rented  a large  room  upon  the 
spot,  and  met  together  every  Sabbath  Day  to  pray  and 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  and  were 
occasionally  favoured  with  a Welsh  sermon.  At  length 
the  number  being  increased,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a Church  ; and  Divine  Worship  is  now  regularly  carried 
on  twice  every  Lord’s  Day  in  the  ancient  British  tongue, 
in  general,  to  as  large  an  auditory  as  the  place  can  con- 
tain ; and,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  not  without  success. 
The  congregation,  however,  being  poor,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  hard-working  people,  are  obliged  to  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  assistance  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, communicated  through  Mr.  Evan  Lewis  of  Mar- 
shall-street, St.  George’s  Fields.”  Puritan. 

NONCONFORMITY  AT  WHITCHURCH  (Jan. 
17,  1883). — The  chapel  referred  to  by  Tell,  as  being 
opened  at  Whitchurch,  Salop,  in  1798,  was  stated  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  of  that  year  to  have  been  built  by  a 
lady  at  her  own  expense,  there  being,  in  that  “ populous 
town  no  stated  evangelical  preaching,  except  in  a society 
of  Mr.  Wesley’s  connection.”  One  of  the  preachers  at  the 
opening  was  Mr.  Palmer  of  Shrewsbury.  Puritan. 

THE  WELSH  PROPHECY  (Jan.  3,  1883).— 
This,  of  course,  is  but  a pseudo-prophecy,  and  “ David 
Rowlands  ” is  but  a name  chosen  at  random  to  father 
it  on  ? The  internal  evidence  strongly  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  until  after  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  1715.  The  interest,  therefore,  attaching  to  it 
consists  in  fixing  upon  the  object  for  which  it  was  con- 
cocted and  published.  Evidently  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  Lord  Powis’s  name  intro- 
duced (very  unnecessarily  as  it  would  at  first  seem)  into 
the  heading  gives  one  a clue  in  this  direction,  and  the  nail 
is  driven  home  in  the  four  last  lines  : — 

“ Yet  shall  the  time  be  seen  once  more  again, 

When  Caesar  shall  enjoy  his  own  and  reign 
O’er  us,  in  spight  of  rebels’  will, 

While  we  a Bumper  to  the  King  do  fill.” 

These  words  might  in  a hasty  reading  pass  muster  for  de- 
voted loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  the  devotion 
breathed  in  them  is  really  offered  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
The  “ prophet  ” said  as  much  as  he  dared  say  at  a moment 
when  from  out  of  his  party  there  were  “many  heads” 
still  reeking  with  blood  “presented  to  the  Mobile’s  Eyes  ” 
at  Temple  Bar.  In  the  four  lines  I have  quoted  is  to  be 
found  the  one  bit  of  prophecy  (properly  speaking)  in  the 
whole  document.  To  bring  these  before  the  “ Mobile’s 
Eyes,”  and  to  give  them  what  to  ignorant  and  heated 
minds  should  seem  to  be  ‘ force,’  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  rigmarole  had  been  written.  They  were 
intended  to  nourish  and  keep  alive  the  Jacobite 
spirit  until  the  time  for  action  should  arrive. 
Perhaps  they  helped  to  do  so.  Who  knows  ? Why 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  a Welshman  under  pro- 
phetic inspiration  is  a somewhat  puzzling  question.  It 
may  have  had  its  meaning  to  the  initiated;  Wales  was  a 
hot-bed  of  Jacobinism  ; perhaps  it  pointed  to  nothing  more 
than  that  Lord  Powis  was  in  some  sort  the  leader  of  the 
movement : at  any  rate  it  is  one  of  those  trivialities 
of  politics  which,  significant  perhaps  for  a moment, 
speedily  pass  into  oblivion.  The  instruction  to 
be  drawn  from  the  prophecy  to-day  is  the  revelation  it 
makes  as  to  the  tricks  by  which  faction  keeps  itself  alive. 
It  seems  a very  clumsy  performance  viewed  in  the  cold 
blood  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  are  astonished 
how  anybody  could  be  taken  in  by  it ; — but  I wonder  what 
a writer  in  Bye-gones  of  1983  will  say  of  some  of  the  precious 
literary  tricks  played  upon  the  hot-headed  partizanship  of 
this  very  enlightened  age,  and  which  we,  the  willing  dupes, 
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for  our  very  lives  cannot  see  ? The  prophet  of  1716  who- 
ever he  was,  doubtless  knew  what  his  party  hoped  to  do — 
and,  so  far,  he  was  inspired.  Partially  they  did  not  belie 
the  inspiration  given  him,  for  they  nursed  their  hopes  till 
1745,  and  then  made  a hearty  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction — andfailed.  Cephas. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  (Nov.  29,  1882). — “A 
correspondent  to  Hone’s  Table  Book  in  1827,  describes 
Weddings  as  performed  in  his  younger  days  in  the  Merthyr 
Tidvil  district.  He  concludes  his  account  as  follows  : — 

“ When  a farmer’s  daughter,  or  some  young  woman,  with 
a fortune  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
marries,  it  is  generally  very  privately,  and  she  returns  to 
her  father’s  house  for  a few  weeks,  where  her  friends  and 
neighbours  go  to  see  her,  but  none  go  empty-handed. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrives  for  the  young  man  to 
take  home  his  wife,  the  elderly  women  are  invited  to 
attend  the  starald,  that  is,  the  furniture  which  the  young 
woman  provides  ; in  general  it  is  rather  considerable.  It 
is  conveyed  in  great  order,  there  being  fixed  rules  as  to 
the  articles  to  be  moved  off  first,  and  those  which  are  to 
follow.  I have  thought  this  a pleasing  sight,  the  company 
being  all  on  horse  back,  and  each  matron  in  her  appointed 
station,  the  nearest  relations  going  first ; all  have  their 
alloted  basket  or  piece  of  small  furniture,  a horse  and  car 
following  afterwards  with  the  heavier  articles.  The  next 
day  the  young  couple  are  attended  by  the  younger  part  of 
their  friends,  and  this  is  called  a turmant,  and  is  frequently 
preceded  by  music.  The  derivation  of  ‘starald’  and  ‘tur- 
mant ’ I never  could  learn,  though  I have  frequently  made 
the  enquiry.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  derivation,  and  say 
whether  any  of  these  old  marriage  customs  linger  in  South 
Wales  ? Sais. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  of  Yaynol  has  given  a site  and  a 
donation  of  £2,000  towards  the  erection  of  a new  ehurch 
for  Welsh  congregations  at  Llanberis. 

Lord  Penrhyn  has  signified  to  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  M.P., 
his  intention  of  subscribing  a sum  of  not  less  than  £1,000 
towards  the  proposed  college  for  North  Wales. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Howard 
of  Corby.  Mr.  Howard,  who  died  at  Yentnor,  aged  81, 
was  the  head  of  the  Corby  branch  of  the  Howards,  who 
trace  their  descent  from  Lord  William  Howard  of  Na worth 
Castle.  Their  ancestor,  Sir  Francis  Howard  of  Corby 
Castle  (born  1588),  was  the  second  son  of  the  famous 
“belted  Will”  of  Border  history;  the  family  is  descended, 
in  a direct  line  from  King  Edward  I.,  and  is  entitled  to 
quarter  the  Plantagenet  arms.  Mr.  P.  H.  Howard  repre- 
sented Carlisle  in  Parliament  for  twenty-two  years. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  soys: — “When  the  description  of 
a castle  is  signed  with  the  initials  ‘G.  T.  C.,’  the  an- 
tiquary knows  from  experience  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  notice  on  Hertford 
Castle  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Builder  as  of  its 
predecessors.  Though  little  is  left  of  the  old  building, 
enough  remains  to  show  that  its  walls  originally  included 
several  acres  of  ground,  and  that  its  position,  both  natur- 
ally by  the  marshes  of  the  Lea  and  artificially  by  the 
builder’s  hand,  must  have  been  of  considerable  strength. 
Kings  and  Queens  occasionally  spent  a few  days  there 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  father  at 
one  time  contemplated  making  the  castle  a permanent 
residence  for  himself  or  for  one  of  his  children.  Since  1630 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  for  a 


short  time  prior  to  the  erection  of  Haileybury  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  East  India  Company  as  a training-school  for 
their  cadets.  If  ‘G.  T.  C.’  will  only  collect  his  scat- 
tered papers  on  castles  and  illustrate  them  with  his  neat 
little  plans  of  their  sites  he  will  confer  a favour  on  the 
archaeologist  and  the  tourist.”— [The  pages  of  Arch  : Camb  : 
alone  would  supply  a goodly  volume  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
papers  on  castles.] 

The  will  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ripley,  Bedstone  Court, 
Salop,  and  Bradford,  has  been  proved  at  the  Principal 
Registry,  London,  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased  baronet, 
the  executors.  The  personalty  is  sworn  a3  under£300,000. 
The  deceased  baronet  carried  on  extensive  dyeworks  at 
Bradford,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  mill  chimney  at  Brad- 
ford which  fell  recently. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  written  a letter  to  the  Banner  re- 
specting the  desecration  of  the  tomb  of  his  great-grand- 
father, Lewis  Morris  (Llewelyn  Ddu  o Fon),  at  Llan- 
badarn  Church.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  says  that  the  actors  in 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  have  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  insult  which  they  were  able  to  inflict  on  the  re- 
mains of  his  ancestor.  He  points  out  how  serious  from  a 
legal  point  of  view  the  offence  is,  and  intimates  that, 
although  he  is  disposed  not  to  take  proceedings  against 
the  offending  persons,  yet  if  it  comes  to  his  knowledge 
that  anyone  who  took  part  in  the  transaction  defends  his 
conduct  or  attempts  to  renew  it  in  the  future,  he  will 
prosecute  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

The  Council  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmro- 
dorion  met  for  ordinary  business  on  Jan.  18th,  at  Lons- 
dale Chambers,  Chancery  Lane.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Evans,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Howel  W. 
Lloyd,  M.A.  Twenty  new  members  were  proposed, 
seconded,  and  elected,  among  them  being  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  Walter  Morgan,  the 
Rev.  F.  Jones,  M.A.,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes  Owen, 
B.A.,  Brompton,  Major  Jones,  American  Consul,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,  Cardiff,  and  the  follow- 
ing learned  Societies  and  Institutions,  viz.,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  the  Royal  Historical,  and 
Archaeological  Society  of  Ireland,  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  the  Cardiff  Museum  and  Library,  the 
Swansea  Public  Library,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  John  Owen  (Owain  Alaw),  a musical  composer, 
who  was  well  known  throughout  both  North  and  South 
Wales,  died  on  Jan.  30th  at  his  residence,  Lorne-street, 
Chester,  in  his  63rd  year.  For  many  years  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  furtherance  of  Welsh  musical 
education.,  and  had  been  chosen  as  adjudicator  at  nearly 
all  the  eisteddfodau  held  in  the  Principality.  He  was 
also  a favourite  conductor  at  other  choral  gatherings. 
His  musical  compositions  were  received  with  great  favour 
in  Wales,  an  oratorio  entitled  “Jeremiah,”  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  having  elicited  very  favourable  comments 
in  Welsh  musical  circles,  and  a second  edition  of  the  work 
has  been  published.  The  deceased  had  latterly  conducted 
the  musical  services  at  the  Welsh  Church  at  Chester.  As 
a musical  instructor  he  was  very  successful,  some  of  his 
pupils  having  attained  prominent  positions  as  vocal  or 
instrumental  musicians,  one  of  his  pupils  being  Madame 
Edith  Wynne.  The  title  of  “ Owain  Alaw”  was  conferred 
on  the  deceased  some  twenty  years  ago  by  an  assembly.of 
Welsh  bards,  the  word  “alaw”  meaning  “ The  Chief 
Singer.”  The  deceased  gentleman  was  said  never  to  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  shock  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  his  son  in  the  great  railway  accident  at  Abergele. 
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Lieutenant-General  George  Mytton  Hill,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  who  died  recently  at  Montague  House, 
Lee,  in  Kent,  in  his  72nd  year,  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Hill,  and  great  grandson  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  the  first  baronet,  of  Hawkestone,  in  Shropshire,  from 
whom  the  present  Viscount  Hill  is  also  lineally  descended. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Army  in 
1826.  As  a subaltern  officer  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Auckland,  who  was  Governor-General  of  India  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  first  Afghan  war.  In  1842,  previous 
to  Lord  Auckland  leaving  India,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Pay  Department,  and  in  1861  he  became  Military  Accoun- 
tant in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  joining  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps  in  February  of  the  same  year  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  admitted  to  colonel’s  allow-  , 
ances  in  February,  1873,  and  in  the  following  year  re-  j 
•linquished  the  Military  Accountantship  of  Bengal  and  j 
returned  to  Europe.  In  1877  he  was  promoted  to  major-  J 
general’s  rank,  being  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  1878. 

The  Baptist  Handbook  states  that  in  1882  there  were  in 
Flintshire  14  Churches,  against  16 ; 20  chapels ; 3,410 
sittings,  against  3,315;  645  members,  against  374;  143 
Sunday  school  teachers,  against  98  ; 928  Sunday  scholars, 
against  953 ; 8 pastors,  against  10 ; and  7 evangelists, 
against  5.  In  Montgomery  there  are  16  Churches,  against 
14 ; 20  chapels,  the  same  number  as  in  1880  ; 5,038  sittings, 
against  4,782;  1,454  members,  against  1,411 ; 199  Sunday 
school  teachers,  against  165 ; 2,015  Sunday  scholars, 
against  1,908  ; 9 pastors,  against  6 ; and  8 evangelists, against 
6.  It  is  also  stated  that  during  the  year  ending  30th 
September  last  the  schoolroom  at  Cefnbychan,  Ruabon, 
was  repaired  at  a cost  of  £50.  The  following  were  among 
the  chapel  debts  paid  off  or  diminished  by  the  amounts 
stated  Denbighshire  : Castle-street,  Llangollen,  £10; 
Rhosddu,  £150;  Cefnmawr,  Ruabon,  £520;  Groes, 
Ruabon,  £10  ; Chester-street,  Wrexham,  £40.  Merioneth: 
Corwen,  £200.  Montgomery : Zion  Chapel,  Llanfair, 
£22. 

Another  severe  gale  and  storm  of  snow  and  rain  passed 
over  the  country  on  Saturday.  Snow  fell  generally  in  the 
morning,  but  soon  dissolved  into  violent  downfalls  of  rain, 
swelling  the  rivers,  and,  with  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
doing  great  damage  to  property,  and  causing  the  loss  of 
several  lives.  At  Blackburn  a cabman  was  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a wall,  which  was  blown  down,  and  by  a similar 
occurrence  six  persons  were  injured  in  London.  The 
Agnes- Jack,  bound  for  Llanelly,  was  wrecked  in  Port 
Eyon  Bay,  Swansea,  and  the  crew,  numbering  sixteen, 
were  all  lost.  A Prussian  barque,  the  Admiral  Prince 
Albert  of  Danzig, ran  ashore  near  Mumbles  Head,  and  the 
local  lifeboat  was  stove  in  in  its  efforts  to  render  assist- 
ance, the  crew  of  the  boat,  six  in  number,  being  drowned. 
With  one  exception  the  crew  of  the  barque  was  saved.  In 
South  Wales  the  Rhymney  Valley  has  been  much  flooded, 
and  in  Bute-street,  Cardiff,  a portion  of  the  roof  of  a house  was 
blown  into  the  window  of  a house  opposite.  At  Penarth 
a house  was  blown  down,  but  happily  without  causing  any 
loss  of  life.  Between  Bangor- Isycoed  and  Eaton  a large 
extent  of  country  is  flooded,  and  the  country  along  the 
Vyrnwy  and  Severn,  between  Llanymynech,  Welshpool, 
and  Melverley,was  also  covered.  Two  schooners  grounded 
at  Malltraeth,  off  the  Menai  Straits,  and  the  lifeboats 
went  to  their  assistance. 

Wrexham  Scientific  and  Literary  Society.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer 
read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Wrexham  in  the  time  of 
James  II.”  The  source  from  which  he  obtained  much  of 
his  information  was  a report  of  a survey  undertaken  in 


1620  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  lord  of  Bromfieid  and 
Yale.  The  survey,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  had  been 
edited  for  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  by  the 
Chevalier  Lloyd,  and  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  having  placed  such  valuable  information  at  their 
disposal.  The  survey  only  included  Wrexham  Regis,  and 
it  showed  that  at  that  time  High-street,  Hope-street, 
Town  Hill,  Lambpit-street,  the  Beast  Market  (Charles- 
street),  and  the  Beast  Market  (Rhosddu-road)  were  in 
existence.  The  houses  on  the  south  side  of  High-street  at 
that  time  had  gardens  extending  to  the  churchyard,  and 
a large  house  now  supplanted  by  the  Wynnstay  Hotel  was 
then  let  for  32s.  8d.  Keceiver-street,  mentioned  in  the 
survey  as  running  from  High-street  to  the  brook,  should 
not  be  confounded  with  Priory-lane.  There  were  many 
kilns  in  the  town  at  the  time,  probably  malt  kilns,  and 
that  gave  colour  to  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  a curate 
named  Walter  Caradoc  for  condemnation  of  intemperance. 
Referring  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Palmer  said  the  church  was  early  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles,  although  probably  still  earlier  there  existed 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  Silin. — On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Eyton  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Bury,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen.— It  is  with  re- 
gret we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  vicar 
of  S.  Peter’s,  Oldham.  He  died  at  the  Vicarage  on  Mon- 
day, the  22nd  January,  aged  52  years.  He  is  mourned  by 
a large  circle  of  friends  and  parishioners,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  beloved  ; his  unostentatious  charity  and  ten- 
derness to  the  sick  and  suffering  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Owen  of 
Garthyngharad,  Merioneth,  and  was  educated  at  Friars, 
Bangor ; he  graduated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1852.  He  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy,  now  the 
vicarage,  of  S.  Peter,  Oldham,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Birch, 
rector  of  Prestwick  in  1861.  During  the  Rev.  Edward 
Owen’s  tenure  of  the  Vicarage  he  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  carrying  out  several  important  undertakings,  of 
which  we  may  specially  mention  the  erection  of  the  vicar- 
age house,  the  building  of  the  schools  in  Ashton-road,  and 
ultimately  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  and  formation 
of  the  parish  of  S.  Paul’s.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
Friday,  a large  procession  of  surpliced  clergy  preceding 
the  mournful  cortege  to  the  church.  An  immense  con- 
gregation assembled  to  render  the  last  mark  of  respect  to 
their  loved  vicar.  The  service  was  choral  and  most  im- 
pressive, and  the  depth  of  feeling  shown  throughout 
marked  the  affection  and  love  in  which  the  late  vicar  was 
held.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  wreaths  and  crosses 
of  flowers,  and  was  borne  to  Chaddington  Cemetery,  where 
it  was  lowered  into  the  grave  and  rested  on  a bed  of  moss. 
On  Sunday  there  was  a solemn  and  impressive  service  at 
S.  Peter’s,  the  church  being  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
whole  congregation  wearing  deep  mourning.  [Deceased 
was  at  one  time  an  occasional  contributor  to  Bye  gones.] 

Whitchurch  Grammar  School. — Recently  a meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  applications  for  the  post  of 
head  master,  vacant  through  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Peake,  M.A.,  who  held  the  office  for  nearly  forty-four 
years.  With  the  exception  of  Major  Cockayne  Cust,  ail 
the  Governors — who  number  thirteen — were  present.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Brookes,  the  oldest  of  the  original  feoffees,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Ethelston  of  Hinton, 
vice-chairman  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sixty-four  applica- 
tions were  received,  and  Messrs.  W.  L.  Brookes,  A.  P. 
Heywood-Lonsdale,  J.  Bromfieid,  James  Joyce,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Egerton,  rector,  were  appointed  a committee 
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to  consider  the  claims  of  the  candidates,  and  to  report.  On 
Tuesday,  January  23,  they  reported  that  out  of  the  sixty- 
four  applicants  they  had  selected  Dine  whose  testimonials 
hey  considered  were  the  best.  This  number  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  four,  and  the  Rector  and  Mr.  Bromfield 
were  deputed  to  communicate  with  these  four  gentlemen, 
and  invite  their  attendance  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Governors. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Governors 
held  in  the  School  yesterday  (Tuesday)  afternoon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Head  Master  was  further  considered.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Howell,  all  of  the  Governors 
were  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  L.  Brookes  (Chairman),  R. 
P.  Ethelston  (vice-chairman),  Geo.  Brookes,  James  Joyce, 
Thomas  C.  Howell,  W.  Pearson,  T.  Groom,  M.D., 
and  Rev.  John  Bee  (old  Feoffees) ; Major  Oust 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  elected  by 
the  magistrates,  and  Messrs.  B.  LI.  Vawdrey,  and 
W.  Hassall,  elected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Egerton,  ex-officio.  The  four  selected 
candidates,  three  of  whom  were  clergymen,  attended  the 
meeting  yesterday.  After  a couple  of  hours  deliberation 
the  Rev.  Edward  Duncan  Holditch,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  at  present  Master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  Wisbeach,  Derbyshire,  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Holditch  is  38  years  of  age,  and  is  married. 
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NOTES. 

MASTERS  OF  OSWESTRY  SCHOOL.— One 
notable  pupil  and  assistant  master  of  this  school  was 
emitted  in  the  sketch  of  its  history  publiehed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  last 
spring,  and  that  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Eminent 
Welshmen  says  he  was  “ born  in  Merionethshire  in  1703, 
and  was  educated  at  Oswestry  School,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Jesus  Coll:  Oxford,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  learning.  He  returned  to  Oswestry,  and 
became  usher  at  the  school.”  He  was  for  some  time  vicar 
cf  Llanrhaiadr,  Oswestry,  and  there  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  1774.  Archbishop  Drummond,  “to  whom  he 
had  been  chaplain  for  several  years,  presented  him  to  a 
stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  York.  He  was  charitable  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  he  closed  a life  of  distinction  and 
studious  labour,  Oct.  6,  1778.”  After  his  death,  Dr.  John- 
son, writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  says,  “ My  clerical  friend 
Worthington  is  dead.  1 have  known  him  long — and  to  die 
is  dreadful.  I believe  he  was  a very  good  man.” 

Jarco. 

CATHERINE  OF  BERAIN. — I have  an  oil 
painting  in  my  possession  of  this  very  beautiful  woman, 
copied  I believe  from  one  of  those  mentioned  in  Bye- 
gones  of  Jan.  3.  She  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Bards  of 
her  day,  and  many  are  the  scraps  written  about  her  by  her 
warm-hearted  countrymen,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
took  an  interest  in  her  history.  I found  the  following  note 
about  her  in  the  hand-writing  of  Richard  Llwyd  : — 
“ Gwilym  ap  Gruffydd  of  Penrhyn  married  Jane  Stanley, 
and  had  Anne  Gruffydd,  who  married  Sir  Rowland  Vel- 
ville,  natural  son  of  Henry  the  7th,  at  one  time  Constable 
of  Beaumaris  Castle.  Their  daughter  Jane  Velville 
married  Tudor  ap  Robert  of  Berain  in  Denbighshire,  and 
Catherine  Tudor — commonly  called  Cathrin  o’r  Berain — 
was  their  only  daughter.  She  married  the  heir  of 
Lleweni,  and  so  carried  her  estates  to  the  Salusburies.” 
Upon  another  sheet  he  writes — “ Tudor  ap  Robert  had 
descended  from  the  renowned  Marchweithian,  founder  of 
the  Eleventh  Royal  Tribe  of  Wales  thus — Robert  ap 


Tudor,  ap  Ievan,  ap  Tudor,  ap  Gruffyth,  ap  Heilyn,  ap 
Kynfrig  Vychan,  apKynfrig,  ap  Llowarch,  ap  Heilyn,  ap 
Tyfed,  ap  TaDgno,  ap  Ystrwyth,  ap  Marchwystl,  ap 
Marchweithian.”  Our  “ celebrated  beauty,”  who  mar- 
ried four  husbands,  and  is  called  to  this  day  “ the  Mother 
of  Wales,”  had  no  need  to  care  very  much  for  her  ques- 
tionable descent  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  being  a far 
higher  honour  to  be  abl®  to  trace  it  from  the  noble  March- 
weithian. Lewys  Dwnn  says  her  second  son — John 
Salusbury — married  Ursula,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  it  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage — 
Henry — who  was  created  a baronet  in  the  year  1619. 
He  married  Hester,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton 
of  Chirk  Castle,  Bart.,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  his 
sister,  Jane  Salusbury,  married  the  gallant  Thomas  Prys 
of  Plas-Iollyn,  a name  to  be  revered  by  every  Welshman, 
Another  sister  of  his,  Arabella  Salusbury,  married  John 
Johnesof  Halkyn  ; and  another  sister,  Uriana  Salusbury, 
married  John  Barry,  an  Irishman.  D. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Nov.  29,1882.) 

A Mayor’s  Account  in  1700-1. 

In  looking  over  the  expenditure  authorized  by  our  Cor- 
poration early  in  its  history,  it  would  appear  that  but  for 
the  Recorder’s  salary  and  the  Bellman’s  clothes,  there  was 
nothing  to  pay  for  save  in  shewing  hospitality.  My  Lord 
Bishop  seems  to  have  been  a periodical  and  expensive 
guest.  The  following  is — 

The  Account  of  Francis  Tomkies , Esq'r  when  Mayor. 


Nov’  6.  Imp’  is  Paid  for  shoes  for  the  Bellman 
paid  for  y’e  postage  of  a Letter  from 
Mr.  Greene  concerneing  the  poore 

money  ...  

Jan’y  20th.  Payd  for  wine  to  treate  my  Lord 
Bi’opp  Humfreys  two  qrts.  of 

Clarett  

one  quarte  of  Sherry  att  

one  quarte  of  Canary  att  

ff or  Cakes  ...  ...  

ffeb’r  11th.  paid  for  the  Bellmans  Cloath  ... 
18.  paid  for  2 yds.  and  a halfe  of  Lineing 

2 dozen  of  buttons  

thrid  and  tape  att 

ffor  makeing  ...  ...  

Lineing  for  Briches  and  pocketts 
paid  Mr.  Felton  for  Standard  weight... 

Paid  the  Recorder  

Payd  for  wine  to  treate  my  Lord  Bi’opp 
when  he  was  last  in  towne  one  bottle 
of  Clarett  18d.  and  one  bottle  of 
Canary  2s.  
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A shilling  for  cakes  and  twelve  shillings  for  wine  to  regale 
the  Bishop  seems  but  a small  modicum  of  bread  to  an 
“ intolerable  quantity  of  sack  ” ! Jarco. 


QUERIES. 

MR.  CATHRALL. — I think  a query  lias  been  put 
in  Bye-gones  asking  who  Mr.  Cathrall  was  who  once  pub- 
lished a newspaper  in  Oswestry,  and,  thiity  years  later, 
wrote  a history  of  the  town?  I have  just  seen  astray 
number  of  the  paper,  dated  Dec.  26,  1820,  and  in  it  the 
death  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Richard  Nield,  of  Queen-street, 
Chester,  who  was  stated  to  be  a brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Cathrall’s.  Mr.  C.,  I believe,  left  Oswestry  for  Man- 
chester, after  the  Osioestry  Herald  was  discontinued,  and 
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there  published  a newspaper  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Prentice.  The  History  of  North  Wales  “by  W.  Cathrall,” 
was  published  in  parts,  and  is  advertised  in  the  Herald  ; 
so  I suppose  he  was  the  same  man  ? 

A Reader  of  Bye  gones. 

LLANGWYFAN  CHURCHYARD.— I have  been 
told  that  from  this  churchyard  you  have  a better  view  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  than  from  any  other  spot.  And  that 
lying  buried  there  are  the  remains  of  a man  who  lived  in 
three  centuries,  and  who  died  in  1802  at  the  age  of  102 
years.  Who  was  he,  and  what  proof  exists  of  his  extreme 
age  ? Dubious. 


REPLIES. 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS  (Jan.  10,  1883).— It  has 
been  remarked  in  Bye-gones,  I think,  how  exceedingly 
scanty  were  the  local  reports  of  county  papers  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  existence;  and  the  notice  of  the  action 
against  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  tried  at  Shrewsbury  Assizes 
in  July,  1796,  is  a case  in  point.  Although,  as  your  corre- 
spondent “F.S.A.”  says  (Jan.  10)  two  pamphlet  reports 
of  the  trial  were  published — one  extending  to  119  pages — 
the  Salopian  Journal  report  was  barely  ten  lines  ! The 
Annual  Register , although  its  summary  of  country  news 
covered  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  much  exceeded  this. 
The  following  was  its  report  of  the  case  : — 

“July  26,1796.  To-day  was  tried  at  the  Shrewsbury 
assizes,  by  a most  respectable  special  jury,  before  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Heath,  a case  against  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  archdeacon  of 
Merioneth ; the  Rev.  Mr  Williams ; and  Mr  Thomas  Jones; 
for  unlawfully  disturbing  Mr.  Samuel  Grindley,  in  the 
Registrar’s  Office,  at  Bangor,  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  last.  It 
appeared  that  in  1792,  Mr.  Grindley,  an  attorney,  had, 
by  means  of  the  bishop  been  appointed  deputy-registrar 
of  the  Consistoral  Court  of  his  diocese,  his  lordship’s 
nephew  being  the  principal  registrar  ; that  on  the  6th  of 
Jan.  last  whilst  the  office  was  shut,  the  bishop  sent  for  the 
key  of  it ; which  was  refused  by  order  of  Mr.  Grindley ; 
that  on  the  7th  of  Jan.  by  his  lordship’s  order,  the  lock 
of  the  office  was  taken  off  and  a new  one  put  on,  the  key 
of  which  was  delivered  to  the  bishop,  who  the  same  day 
informed  Mr  Grindley  thereof.  That  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  Mr 
Grindley  with  a blacksmith  and  four  other  persons,  broke 
open  the  office.  That  the  defendants,  being  alarmed  at  this, 
went  to  the  office  unarmed  (after  Mr.  Grindley  had  taken 
possession  of  it),  and  expostulated  with  him,  and  were  ex- 
cited to  shew  some  marks  of  anger  at  his  violent  conduct ; 
for  he  was  armed  with  pistols,  and  had  forced  one  person 
down  the  steps,  and  had  threatened  to  shoot  another.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  bishop  sent  for  a magistrate ; and 
his  lordship  and  the  other  defendants  soon  afterwards  de- 
parted, leaving  Mr.  Grindley  in  the  office.  A pamphlet 
was  produced  in  court  to  Mr.  Grindley,  containing  some 
confidential  letters  from  the  bishop  to  him  during  the  time 
he  had  been  his  lordship’s  agent;  which  letters  Mr. 
Grindley  owned  he  had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a Mr. 
Williams  of  Treffos.  The  defendants’  counsel  said  they 
had  many  witnesses ; but  that  their  case  stood  so  clear, 
even  on  the  plaintiff’s  evidence,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  call  a single  witness  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants; and  the  jury  immediately,  without  leaving  the 
court,  acquitted  all  the  defendants.  Mr.  Adam  (from 
London),  as  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  had  a fee  of 
300  guineas  ; and  Mr.  Erskine  the  like  for  the  defendants.” 

I have  read  one  of  the  pamphlet  reports  of  the  case,  and 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  foregoing  version  of  the  affair  is 
coloured  very  favourably  for  the  defence  : the  judge’s  sum- 
ming up  was  wholly  the  other  way.  N.W.S. 

6 


MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Jan.  24,  1883).— The 
following,  preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  is  perhaps  an 
example  of  the  class  of  literature  referred  to  : — 

THE  CONJURING  WHIG,  OR  THE  HANGING 
SAILS  MAN. 

Come  listen  awhile  and  I will  unfold 
A comical  story  as  ever  was  told, 

It  is  of  a notified  Whig  I declare, 

That  liveth  near  Chick  Lane  as  we  hear. 

With  a fal  la  la  la,  fa  la  la  la  la. 

Poor  Taffy  they  for  the  Pretender  did  hang. 

This  man  keeps  a sail  shop  and  drives  a great  trade, 

An  honest  poor  Welsh  man  as  it  is  said, 

He  came  up  to  London  some  clothes  for  to  buy, 

And  into  Chick  Lane  away  hur  did  hie. 

And  into  the  sail  shop  immediately  goes, 

The  sails  man  he  shows  him  abundance  of  clothes. 

At  length  he  had  fitted  a suit  to  his  mind, 

Come  tell  me  the  price,  and  be  sure  use  me  kind. 

Three  pounds  I will  have,  I’ll  not  bate  you  a groat, 

The  Welshman  hur  stared,  and  pulled  off  the  coat, 

Here  take  it,  says  he,  I’ll  not  pay  for’t  so  dear, 

The  sails  man  cryed,  what  will  you  give,  let  me  hear. 
Ten  shillings  I freely  would  give  for  my  part, 

With  that  the  proud  sails  man  he  seemed  to  start, 

Come  give  me  my  clothes,  you’re  a Thief  I dare  swear, 

Or  else  the  Pretender  of  late  arrived  here. 

With  that  the  poor  Welshman  began  for  to  splutter. 

His  rage  was  so  great  not  a word  could  he  utter, 

At  last  he  burst  out  in  a great  deal  of  spleen, 

Before  I go  hence  I will  know  what  you  mean. 

The  sails  man  he  being  a D ble  Whig, 

The  Welshman  he  being  a Tory  as  big, 

Between  them  there  was  such  a d lish  noise, 

The  Whig  he  swore  that  the  Pretender  he  was. 

In  ran  his  next  neighbour  to  be  the  Defender, 

And  both  seized  upon  this  Distressed  Pretender, 

Crying  out  we  will  hang  him  without  any  Law, 

Then  up  to  a sign-post  they  did  him  draw. 

The  people  took  him  for  a Taffy  indeed, 

When  they  saw  him  alive  they  demanded  with  speed 
The  reason  why  that  they  hanged  him  there, 

And  hearing,  they  down  the  poor  Welshman  did  tear. 

If  he  is  the  Pretender,  let  us  see  his  face, 

We  think  law  and  justice  it  ought  to  take  place, 

Then  straightways  a constable  called  indeed, 

And  before  a Justice  they  went  with  all  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  Justice  had  heard  the  same 
He  told  the  shop-keeper  that  he  was  to  blame. 

Do  you  think  the  Pretender  came  here  for  a coat  ? 

The  Assizes  your  pocket  shall  pay  for  the  joke. 

The  sailsman  was  forced  to  put  in  good  baile, 

Or  else  in  that  minute  had  gone  to  a jayle ; 

Jack  Ketch  he  does  swear  he’ll  again  him  appear, 

And  for  taking  his  place  he  shall  suffer  severe. 

With  a fal  la  la  la,  &c. 

London  : Printed  for  Evan  Jones,  near  Shon  ap  Morgan, 

D.J. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Owen  Gethin  Jones  of 
Penmachno,  a well-known  Welsh  bard  and  antiquary. 

The  Chester  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society  is 
being  resuscitated  after  being  dormant  for  some  years. 
The  last  part  of  the  Society’s  Journal  was  issued  in  1876. 
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The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wynne  Jones,  vicar  of  Aberdare,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Lampeter  Velfrey,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  acceptance  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Lewis  of  the  Bishopric  of  Llandaff. 

The  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  of  Penrhos  has  presented  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Stanley  Sailors’  Hospital,  Holy- 
head,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £3,500  previously  given  by 
him  to  that  institution  for  the  purpose  of  an  endowment 
fund. 

On  Tuesday,  January  30,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  laid  the 
memorial  stone  of  a new  building  for  the  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth  Infirmary,  at  Cardiff.  The  building  stands  on 
a site  presented  by  Lord  Bute,  (who  also  gave  a 
thousand  pounds),  and  will  cost  £28,000,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  raised  by  public  subscription. 

Some  manuscripts  of  considerable  interest  were  left  by 
Llewelyn  Ddu  o Fon  (Lewis  Morris),  who  was  buried  in 
Llanbadarn  Church,  Aberystwyth,  about  120  years  ago. 
These  manuscripts  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Morris,  head  master  of  Ystrad 
Meurig  Grammar  School,  who  is  said  to  have  handed 
them  over  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Davies,  Antaron.  Mr. 
Davies,  it  is  understood,  intended  to  publish  these  manu- 
scripts, and  he  always  maintained  that  they  were  of  national 
importance. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  is  taking  steps  to  establish  a 
museum  and  school  of  art  in  Chester,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  complaint  that  a city  full  of  antiquarian  interest  has 
no  museum  worthy  of  the  name  to  show  to  visitors.  The 
Dean,  in  speaking  at  a meeting  of  the  Chester  Archae- 
ological Society,  last  week,  said  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
secure  a very  eligible  site  for  abuilding  which  would  serve  as 
a Museum  and  School  of  Art,  and  be  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  School  of  Art,  the  Natural  Science  Society,  and  the 
Archaeological  Society.  A portion  of  the  site  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  had  offered  it  to  them  with  his 
usual  generosity,  and  the  other  portion  they  could  secure 
cheaply,  so  that  probably  the  whole  purchase  money  would 
be  under  £1,000. 

The  Leisure  Hour  for  February  introduces  us  to  Glad- 
stone at  home,  and  repeats  the  often-recorded  legend  of 
the  Harden  Jews.  In  doing  so  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
writer  has  introduced  a new  element  into  the  story.  He 
says  that  the  Rood  was  cast  into  a “river,  which  until 
then  had  been  called  the  Usk,”  and  was  therefore 
“ changed  to  Rood  Die,  or  Rood  Dee  !”  Had  we  then  two 
Usks  as  well  as  two  Caerleons  ? Another  old  story  inter- 
esting to  our  district  is  also  told  in  a paper  on  “ Lawyers 
and  their  haunts  of  the  ceremonious  reception  of  a poor 
relation  on  the  part  of  the  once  High  Steward  of  Oswes- 
try, and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Trevor. 

We  have  a very  good  number  of  the  Red  Dragon  this 
month.  To  a “made-up”  memoir  of  James  Howells  (a 
South- Walian,  born  in  the  16th  century)  is  attached  a 
copy  of  his  likeness,  painted  by  Hollar.  The  fantastic 
dress  of  the  period  ; long  hair  and  pointed  moustache;  do 
not  disguise  the  thorough  Welsh  face.  A paper  on 
“ Ploughing  with  Oxen  in  Glamorgan  ” gives  another  ver- 
sion of  the  Ploughboy’s  Song,  given  some  months  back  in 
Bye-gonts  ; and  to  this  we  have  the  music.  One  or  two 
Pembrokeshire  sketches  this  month  ; and  the  initial  sketch 
of  the  Aberystwyth  College  last  month,  give  promise  of 
what  may  become  a valuable  feature  in  the  serial. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  announce  a reprint, 
in  48  parts,  of  their  Library  of  English  Literature , edited 
by  Professor  Morley.  At  this  popular  price,  and  spread- 
ing over  so  long  a period,  a very  valuable  work  will  be 


j available  to  the  poorest  student.  In  the  first  part,  just 
issued,  a portion  of  the  “Gododin”  of  Aneurin  is  trans- 
| lated.  We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  illustra- 
J tions  of  the  part.  All  the  pictures  are  valuable,  befog 
i either  facsimiles  of  ancient  MS.  designs  or  portraits. 
Fancy  designs  would  be  simply  an  offence  in  a work  like 
this. 

In  the  current  number  of  Harper's , Mr.  Wirt  Sikes, 
author  of  “ British  Goblins  and  United  States  Consul  at 
Cardiff,  has  an  interesting  descriptive  article  on  “ The 
Wild  Welsh  Coast  ” from  Penarth  Head  to  Aberystwyth, 
The  article  is  very  finely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harry  Fenn. 

The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1883  contains  obitu- 
ary notices  of  ministers  who  died  during  the  past  year, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — The  Rev.  E. 
Davies,  F.G.S.,  who  was  born  at  Ruthin,  where,  after 
working  in  the  foreign  missionary  field,  and  filling  a pas- 
torate in  London,  he  died.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Poynter  of  Os- 
westry, who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  described  him 
as  a man  of  great  natural  powers,  but  the  gifts  of  nature 
had  been  augmented  by  long  and  studious  culture.  His 
literary  and  scientific  knowledge  was  extensive.  In  addi- 
tion to  a volume  of  interesting  missionary  travels,  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  sermons  on  the  “Ruins  of  Bible  Cities.” 
— The  Rev.  John  Griffiths,  who  was  born  at  Portway, 
Radnorshire,  “ was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  uni- 
versally useful  men  in  Wales — a model  pastor.” — The 
Rev.  William  Griffith  of  Dyserth,  Flintshire.  “ His  faith- 
fulness was  exemplary.  He  walked  hundreds  of  miles 
through  all  sorts  of  weather  during  his  life  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  spent  the  week-days  in  manual  labour  in  the 
lead  mines,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  numerous  family,  and 
on  Saturday  evenings  walked  long  journeys  to  preach  on 
Sundays,  and  returned  most  often  on  Sunday  night  to  be 
ready  for  his  work  on  Monday  morning.  His  preaching 
was  very  acceptable  and  much  valued  by  all  the  Churches 
in  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  and  the  weak 
Churches  especially  will  long  feel  the  loss  of  his  services.” 
— The  Rev.  William  Hodges,  who  was  born  at  Oswestry. 
“ Some  idea  of  bis  earnestness  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he  walked  twenty  miles 
and  preached  three  times  on  Sundays,  and  his  preaching 
was  no  mere  recital  of  words  or  reading  of  notes.  So 
earnest  were  his  messages  that  he  delivered  them  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  not  unfrequently  with  tears; 
although  such  preaching  entails  a severe  strain  upon 
the  nerves,  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  walking  so  far  in 
all  states  of  weather.”  The  scene  of  his  principal  minis- 
terial labours  was  in  Lancashire,  but  finally  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  whilst  living  in  retirement  at 
Wrexham,  and  his  native  soil  at  Oswestry  received  his 
remains. — The  Rev.  J.  G.  Roberts,  late  of  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  London,  was  born  at  Trawsfynydd,  “a  secluded 
village  in  Merionethshire,  famous  amongst  Welsh  Con- 
gregationalists  as  the  birth-place  of  the  renowned 
‘ Williams  of  Wern.’  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Horn- 
castle,  next  at  Merton,  next  at  Liverpool,  and  after  a short 
ministry  there  he  settled  at  Howden,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,  mainly 
with  the  view  to  the  better  education  of  one  of  his  sons. 
As  a preacher,  Mr.  Roberts  enjoyed  many  of  the  quali- 
ties needful  for  success.  His  voice  was  one  of  unwonted 
power  and  sweetness.  His  diction  was  often  terse  and 
elegant  to  a remarkable  degree,  and  all  who  have  heard 
him  preach  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  his  power  of 
horailetical  analysis  was  also  of  no  ordinary  description. 
But  he  was  no  mere  pulpit  pastor  ; many  will  remember 
him  best  as  the  kind  and  open-hearted  friend  of  every-day 
life.” 
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The  Antiquary  this  month  (probably  quoting  another 
paper  it  does  not  acknowledge)  states  that  Mr.  Earwaker, 
F.S.A,,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
as  editor  of  their  Court  Leet  Records.  Mr.  Earwaker, 
(who  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task)  has  on  several 
occasions  been  good  enough  to  contribute  to  our  Bye-gones 
column. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bold. — The  Rev.  Hugh 
Bold,  of  Boughrood  Castle,  Radnorshire,  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Brecknock,  who  died 
recently,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Bold,  Recor- 
der of  Brecon,  by  his  marriage  with  Ann,  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  Canon  of  St.  David’s  and 
Vicar  of  Brecon.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1797,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  snd  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1820,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  in  due  course.  He  had  been  Rector  of 
Llanfihangel  Tal-y-llyn,  near  Brecon,  since  1822.  Mr. 
Bold  was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  Breck- 
nockshire, and  also  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor. He  married  in  1850  Theresa  Gales,  daughter  of  Mr. 
N.  Hartland,  of  the  Oaklands,  Cheltenham. 


CAMBRIAN  GLEANINGS. 

1609.  That  upon  Tuesday,  the  7t,h  of  November,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Richard  Parri,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llanelwy,  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  household,  first  went  to  live  at  Dyserth. 

1624.  That  upon  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  Thomas  Mostyn, 
Esq,,  of  Rhyd,  and  Gwen  Prys,  alias  Parri  (widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Richard  Parri,  late  Bishop  of 
Llanelwy,  were  married  ; also  William  Mostyn,  Gent,  (son 
and  heir  apparent  of  the  said  Thomas  Mostyn),  and  one 
Ann  Parri,  youngest  daughter  of  the  said  late  Lord  Bishop, 
were  married  the  day  and  year  aforesaid ; and  likewise 
Richard  Parri  (son  and  heir  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop)  and 
Mary  Mostyn,  third  daughter  of  said  Thomas  Mostyn, 
Esq.,  were  married  all  in  Dyserth  Church,  on  the  same 
day  and  year. 

1626.  That  upon  Thursday,  February  1st,  one  John  ab 
Robert  ab  Shon,  an  old  gentleman  of  111  years  of  age,  was 
buried. 

1626.  That  upon  Sunday,  April  29,  about  fouro’clock  in 
the  morning,  Mrs.  Margaret  Conway,  mother  of  Sir  John 
Conway,  died  at  her  house  by  Rhuddlan,  and  was  buried 
in  the  night  time  for  that  she  was  a recusant. 

1628.  That  upon  the  15th  of  February,  one  William 
Griffith,  being  an  old  man  of  108  years  of  age,  and  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  being  a gentlewoman,  of  the  age  of  104, 
and  having  lived  together  in  lawful  marriage  64  years, 
were  buried  in  Mold  in  one  grave. 

1630.  That  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  the  bridge  called  Pont  Dafydd  Escob, 
upon  the  Clwyd,  was  rebuilt  anew,  claim  being  levied  on 
the  whole  county  of  Flint. 

1630.  That  upon  5th  of  November,  the  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  John  Owen,  Bishop  of  Llanelwy,  was  sworn  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  upon  the  Saturday  following, 
Nov.  6th,  was  married  to  one  Ellen  Owen,  his  third  wife, 
in  the  Parish  of  Church  of  Denbigh,  called  White  Church. 

1626.  That  upon  Thursday,  March  1st,  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  supper  time,  Sir  John  Wynn 
of  Gwydr,  died  at  his  dwelling  house  called  Gwydr,  and 
was  to  be  buried  on  Friday,  March  2,  at  night,  as  the  re- 
port then  went  at  Trefriw. 

1637.  That  it  rained  little  or  nothing  from  the  beginning 
of  March  until  June  27,  and  that  a whoope  of  wheat  cost 
16s.,  and  of  barley  13s.  4d. 

Pantypwdin.  Llywarch  Hen. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORVISORS.—  Amongstthe regula- 
tions of  this  old  Guild  (referred  to  in  Bye-gones,  May  25, 
1881),  are  the  following 

Kepinge  of  one  shoppe. 

Item  that  no  master  or  combrother  shall  keepe  but 
onely  one  shoppe  within  the  sayd  Towne  and  ffranchesses, 
nor  make  any  wares  belonging  to  the  sayd  occupac’on  out 
of  the  sayd  liberties  & come  within  the  same  to  retayle 
upon  payne  of  fortie  shillings. 

Covenants. 

Item  that  no  person  that  is  m’r  or  combrother  of  the 
sayd  occupac’on,  shall  covenant  with  any  man  for  no  lesse 
tyme  then  one  whole  yere,  under  payne  of  five  shillings 
for  every  suche  default. 

Item  that  if  any  p’sone  that  is  master  of  the  sayd  craft, 
be  proved  to  haue  kept  hereafter  any  person  or  persons 
guilefully  & seceyptfully  vnder  coloure  of  covenantshipp 
and  to  teach  him  or  them  the  said  occupac’on  that  every 
man  taken  with  this  default  shall  forfeit  twentie  shillings. 

The  Kepinge  of  Apprintises. 

Item  it  is  decreed  that  every  master  at  the  takinge  of 
every  apprentise  or  w’thin  thirtie  Dayes  then  next  after 
shall  come  with  his  sayd  apprentise  his  name  togither 
w’th  the  place  of  his  dwellinge  & the  Day  & tyme  of  his 
apprentishipp  vnto  the  wardens  of  the  sayd  occupac’on  to 
be  regestred  in  the  booke  for  that  purpose  ordeyned  and 
for  every  suche  name,  and  so  entred  into  the  sayd  booke 
shall  paye  vnto  the  wardens  then  beynye  towoo  shillings 
sixe  pence,  and  for  every  master  that  shall  in  this  behalfe 
offend,  shall  forfeite  for  every  Default  tenn  shillings. 

Working e on  Sunday  mornings. 

Item  that  no  m’r  of  the  sayd  companie  shall  neither  cause, 
nor  suffer  (if  he  knowe  thereof)  any  his  Journeymen  or 
apprentise  w’thin  his  house  or  shopp  nor  any  p’sone  els 
within  the  sayd  liberties  to  woorke  any  new  kind  of  wares 
upon  no  Sunday  in  the  morninge  upon  payne  of  forfeiture 
of  sixe  pence. 

I have  another  entry  or  two  copied  which  I will  defer 
to  another  week.  Jarco. 

THE  WELSHMAN’S  PROPHECY  (Jan.  3,  31, 
1883). — We  promised  at  the  earlier  of  these  dates  to  give 
the  version  of  the  prophecy  as  published,  under  another 
author’s  name,  in  Mont:  Coll : for  1880.  It  is  there  given, 
as  follows  : — 

A Prophesie  found  in  Powis  Castle. 

Add.  MSS.  (Welsh)  14,900.  (A  MS.  of  the  17 th  century.) 
The  Prophesie  ivch  hath  been  a Manuscript  about  60  years 
in  Lord  Powis  his  familie. 

About  the  time  yt  one  shall  be 

Joyned  unto  2 times  three 

And  four  times  ten  with  4 times  2 

1648  Amongst  us  will  be  great  adoe 

An  eagles  head  yt  time  shall  fall 

And  scattered  will  be  his  younge  ones  all 

Then  shall  a Cypher  swell  full  great 

C*  And  his  name  100*  take  the  seat 

And  shall  doe  mighty  thinges  before 
he  be  removed  of  the  score 

1658  Till  10  times  4 and  three  times  six 
doth  in  another  world  him  fix 
Then  quickly  after  you  shall  spy 
the  eagle  home  again  shall  fly 
And  shall  bedeck  himself  agayn 
with  feathers  of  his  fathers  train 
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Till  heavy  time8  shall  men  say 
oft  times  alas  and  well  a day 
and  with  yt  they  a death  might  find 
for  something  troubles  sore  their  mind 
Then  after  all  a Cloud  shall  come 
that  almost  darkens  quite  the  sunne 
and  in  that  time  a Chaunce  shall  be 
Chiefly  carried  on  by  three 
The  Cross  the  Septer  and  the  Crown 
Shall  strive  to  pull  each  other  down 
Great  treachery  and  bloud  shed  then 
Shall  sweep  away  great  score  of  men 
The  Pope  and  Blevvflower  shall  seeke 
Quite  to  destroy  the  Herefcick  sheep 
And  England  shall  heard  bost  ead 
before  the  Miter  hence  be  rid 
fals  Irland  contrives  our  woe 
but  zealous  Scotland  doth  not  soe 

Begin  again  att  1 and  six 

1677  and  ten  times  7 begin  these  tricks 
And  for  a time  shall  last  full  sore 
till  3 be  added  unto  foure 
Then  for  a time  it  shall  abate 
to  usher  in  a better  state 
And  better  evry  day  shall  bee 
But  no  more  in  England  see 

1680  When  8 times  8 and  5 [or  3]  times  3J 
with  6 and  1 shall  joyned  be 
then  shall  be  sacrificed,  (C) 

In  dust  shall  lye  yt  Boyall  whore, 
destained  like  old  Jane  Shore 
and  all  her  brats  turn’d  out  of  dore 
I R : into  the  sadle  shall  slide 
and  furiously  his  round  shall  ride 
and  his  principles  no  longer  hide 
The  Pope  shall  have  a fatall  fall 
and  never  bee  trouble  to  Whitehall 
nor  Englands  people  more  with  ’all 
But  who  soe  chances  to  survive 
unto  the  year  eighty  five 
shall  this  land  begin  to  thrive 

Written  by  Lewis  Hughes. 

QUERIES. 

ANCIENT  NATIONAL  NICKNAMES.— We  all 
know  what  the  English  say  about  Taffy,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  “ said  or  sung”  the  same  for  a good  many  cen- 
turies ; but  it  is  not  so  well  known  what  choice  phrases, 
rhymes,  or  epithets  the  Welsh  applied  in  return.  For 
example  who  has  heard  of  their  having  called  them  “ Plant 
Alis  y Bis  wail  ” and  “ Cywion  Alis  ? ” Who  was  '‘Alis  ” 
I wonder  ? Evidently  she  was  not  one  whose  close  acquaint- 
ance would  yield  a sensitive  person  much  delight.  VVas 
she  a personage  of  the  “ Moll  Walbec”  stamp — if  so  what 
doings  are  attributed  to  her  ? Border  counties  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  us  some  account  of  her.  Should  any  friend 
think  it  worth  while  to  trace  her  pedigree  and  record  her 
deeds,  perhaps  he  would  also  note  whatever  trifles  of 
county  name  calling  which  he  may  come  across  in  his 
search.  Let  him  not  fail  to  put  down  what  the  counties 
say  of  their  neighbours  as  well  as  what  they  say  of  them- 
selves. The  contrast  will  be  at  least  amusing  even  if  it  is 
not  instructive.  D.  J. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY  (of  Bosworth  Field 
fame). — We  know  that  a Sir  William  Stanley, carried  over 
his  three  thousand  followers  at  Bosworth  to  Henry  of 
Richmou  i’s  side,  and  so  decided  the  fate  of  Richard.  Air. 


! Wynne  in  his  notes  to  Lewis  Dwnn’s  Welsh  Heraldry, 
says  he  is  the  gentleman  of  his  name  who  married  Alar- 
gery  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Heley,  Knt,  of 
Ewloe  in  Flintshire,  and  the  founder  therefore  of  the 
Stanleys  who  became  settled  there  for  some  generations. 
Dwnn  records  them  thus — 

1 William  Stanley,  married  Margery  Heley  ; their  eldest 

son — 

2 Piers  Stanley,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Saiusbury  of  Lleweni ; their  eldest  son — 

3 Piers  Stanley,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

Butler,  Knt ; their  eldest  son — 

4 Piers  Stanley,  married  Jane  Parker ; their  eldest 

son — 

5 Edward  Stanley,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 

James  Stanley ; their  eldest  son — 

6 Robert  Stanley,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Saiusbury  of  Flint  ; their  daughter  and  heiress — 

7 Anne  Stanley,  married  John  Mostyn  of  Coed-On. 

That  is  clear  enough;  and  Ewloe  would  thus  pass  from 
the  Stanleys  to  the  Mostyns ; but  in  another  note  Mr. 
Wynne  says,  “ Margaret  Stanley,  sister  of  Robert  Stanley, 
(above  named,)  married  Robert  Saiusbury,  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Saiusbury  of  Lleweni, by  dame  Jane  Middleton  and 
their  descendants  settled  at  Ewloe”  Are  we  to  understand 
that  Anne  Stanley  had  died  childless,  and  had  willed  away 
her  property  to  her  aunt  Margaret, and  her  children, or  that 
the  two  families  had  settlements  at  Ewloe  ? If  any  of  your 
readers  can  throw  additional  light  upon  the  above  I should 
be  glad,  for  in  working  up  the  history  of  some  of  the  old 
families  who  were  connected  with  Hawarden  before  the 
Glynnes  became  possessed  of  Hawarden  Castle,  I have 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  fit  in  one  record  with  another. 
In  one  work,  I find  that  Henry  the  Sixth  in  the  year  1454 
levied  a fine  of  the  Castle  and  Alanor  of  Hawarden,  &c., 
&c.,  to  the  use  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
whose  wife  Alice  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de 
Montacute,  and  granddaughter  to  John,  “ whose  lands 
were  forfeited,  with  remainder  to  their  son  in  law  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  died  in  1504,  and  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Derby  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henry  7th.” 
I am  inclined  therefore  to  believe  that  the  William  Stanley, 
who  carried  over  his  men  to  Henry  Tudor  at  Bosworth,  was 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  is  best  known  as  of 
Holt  Castle.  He  was  beheaded  by  the  ungrateful  mon- 
arch, and  his  Holt  possessions  forfeited ; and  probably  his 
son  Piers  had  then  nothing  left,  but  Ewloe,  that  coming  to 
him  from  his  mother,  as  heiress  to  her  father  Sir  John 
Heley.  Hawarden, 


REPLIES. 

EPITAPH  (Nov.  8,  1882). — Dr.  Pettigrew,  in  his 
very  interesting  work  entitled  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs , 
gives  the  following  inscription  from  Llanfllantwrthyl 
churchyard  : — 

“ Under  this  stone  lies  Meredith  AIorgan, 

Who  blew  the  bellows  of  our  church  organ, 

Tobacco  he  hated,  to  smoke  most  unwilling, 

Yet  never  so  pleased  as  when  pipes  he  was  filling  ; 

No  reflection  on  him  for  rude  speech  could  be  cast, 

Yet  he  gave  our  old  organist  many  a blast. 

No  puffer  was  he, 

Tho’  a capital  blower  ; 

He  could  fill  double  G, 

And  now  lies  a note  lower.” 

— p.  480.  “ Ludicrous  and  Eccentric  Epitaphs.” 

C.J.D. 
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DAFYDD  AB  GWILYM  (Jan.  24,  1883).— The 
meaning  of  the  Welsh  quotation  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book 
which  Nemo  saw  is  as  follows  “ David  Jones  of  Trefriw, 
bard,  1769;  says,  ‘ There  is  a place  within  the  parish  of 
Trawsfynydd,  in  Merionethshire,  called  Bryn  llin,  and 
it  was  in  that  house  that  Morfydd,  wife  of  the  Bwa 
Bach,  and  lady  love  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  died  ; and  it 
is  said  that  she  was  buried  in  the  church  or  churchyard  of 
Trawsfynydd.’  ” I also  have  seen  the  book  Nemo  saw, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  MSS.  referred  to  on  the  same  leaf 
as  the  abovenamed  quotation,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  interlineations  made  by  a former  owner  of  the 
book  that  the  initials  “M.W.”  indicate  the  noted  Welsh 
antiquary,  Moses  Williams,  of  whom  the  late  Canon 
Williams,  in  his  Eminent  Welshmen,  says,  “As  a Welsh 
scholar  and  antiquary  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  one  of  the  best  the  Principality  has  ever  produced. 
In  1726,  he  published  a work,  which  was  the  result  of  great 
labour  and  research,  being  an  alphabetical  index  of  Welsh 
poetry  preserved  in  manuscript,  with  the  first  lines,  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Repertorium  Poeticum,  sive  Poematum 
Wallicorum,  quotquot  hactenus  videre  contigit,  Index 
Alphabeticus,  primam  singulorum  lineam,  et  loea  ubi 
inveniantur,  exhibens.  Accedit  Poetarum  Nomina,  et 
quando  plerique  omnes  floruerint.’  8vo.  London.” 
. . . “He  also  left  to  the  Bodleian  library  a lasting 
proof  of  his  industry,  where  four  folio  volumes  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  containing  a catalogue  of  the  Books  in  that 
repository  still  remain.  He  bequeathed  a very  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  history,  language,  and  manners  of  his  native  country, 
to  his  patron,  Lord  Macclesfield.  According  to  the  parish 
register,  he  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bridgewater,  March 
2, 1742.”  The  MS.  “ A.  2.  M.W.”  is,  I think,  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  referred  to  as  the  ‘ ‘Aberllefenni  ” MS.  I am 
not  able  to  say  what  MS.  is  that  referred  to  as  the 
“Amwythig”  MS.  Bonwm. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  Howell  Gwynne,  ex-member  for  Brecon,  has  in- 
formed the  Mayor  of  Neath  of  his  intention  to  present  a 
free  site  for  a public  hall  as  a gift  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Neath. 

A second  great  fall  of  rock,  said  to  be  thousands  of  tons 
in  weight,  from  an  immense  crag  overhanging  the  high- 
way between  Tremadoc  and  Beddgelert,  has  taken  place, 
the  fragments  being  hurled  eighty  yards  ahead. 

Mr.  Evan  Jones,  known  in  Welsh  literary  circles  as 
“ Cletwr,”  died  on  Wednesday  night  at  Bangor  after  a 
long  illness.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  for  a long 
period  in  the  Irish  mail  travelling  postal  department  at 
Chester,  and  retired  some  three  years  ago  on  a pension. 
He  frequently  acted  as  an  adjudicator  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod,  and  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  being  I.P.M.  of  one  of  the  Chester  lodges.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  the  song  “ Of  all  the  chiefs  of  Cam- 
bria,” which  at  Masonic  banquets  in  the  province  of  North 
Wales  and  Shropshire  follows  the  health  of  the  W.P.G.M., 
Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  He  has  left  a widow  and 
a young  son. 

At  a recent  meeting  the  Committee  appointed  to 
promote  the  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Griffith  (Y 
Gohebydd)  by  the  erection  of  a suitable  place  of  worship 
at  Barrett’s  Grove,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  congrega- 
tion amongst  whom  the  deceased  had  worshipped  when  in 
London,  for  which  the  land  is  already  bought  and  paid  for, 
have  formally  approved  the  designs  prepared  by  the 


architect,  Mr.  John  H.  Hancock  of  No.  5,  Furnival’s  Inn, 
London.  The  accommodation  to  be  provided  consists  of 
a large  hall  or  concert  room,  with  two  committee  rooms 
and  minister’s  room,  with  separate  entrances  thereto,  and 
over  these  will  be  the  chapel.  A special  feature  of  the 
building  will  be  the  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  to  all 
parts  of  it.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  has,  with  his  usual 
liberality,  subscribed  £200  towards  the  Building  Fund. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  George  Griffith  of  Severn 
Cottage,  Bewdley.  Deceased,  who  was  the  son  of  a native  of 
Carmarthenshire,  and  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  71  years, 
was  well  known  as  a writer  on  Grammar  Schools,  about 
which  he  published  the  following,  amongst  other  accounts  : 
“ The  history  of  the  endowed  schools  of  Worcestershire,” 
published  1852 ; “ The  history  of  the  endowed  schools  of 
Staffordshire,”  1860  ; “The  history  of  the  Grammar  School 
of  King  Edward  VI.  Shrewsbury,”  1860  ; “The  history 
of  the  endowed  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  asylums  of 
Birmingham,  with  12  illustrations,”  1841 ; “The  history 
of  George  Wilson,  a foundation  scholar,  illustrated,”  1864  ; 
“The  endowed  schools  of  England  and  Ireland,”  1864, 
These  works  contain  much  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion, which  will  render  them  still  more  valuable  in  future 
years.  In  addition  to  his  books  on  schools  Mr.  Griffith 
wrote  one  on  “ Reminiscences  of  the  Midland  Counties,” 
and  a poem  descriptive  of  Quatford,  Bridgnorth.  De- 
ceased was  a corn-merchant  by  trade.  He  was  buried  on 
February  9th  at  Ribbesford,  a place  he  had  described  in 
one  of  his  metrical  poems. 

An  Ungathered  Harvest.— There  is  still  a large 
quantity  of  last  year’s  harvest  in  Llansilin  parish  not  got  in. 
One  farmer  a week  ago  had  the  produce  of  thirty-six  acres 
still  out  in  the  fields,  and  was  carrying  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Death  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Merionethshire. 
— Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  Henblas,  Bala,  chief  constable  of 
Merionethshire,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  residence  at 
Bala  on  Wednesday  morning.  Deceased,  who  was  forty 
years  of  age,  had  returned  from  London  only  on  Tuesday 
night.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Clough  in  1879,  and  brought 
the  force  to  a great  degree  of  efficiency.  He  was 
formerly  the  secretary  of  the  Merionethshire  Agricultural 
Society,  and  of  the  Merionethshire  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation. The  late  Chief  Constable  was  the  originator  of 
the  sheep  dog  trials  for  which  Wales  has  obtained  a 
reputation.  He  was  a judge  at  these  trials  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  had  been  out 
of  health  for  some  time,  but  his  death  was  not  expected. 


FEBRUARY  21,  1883. 


NOTES. 

REV.  JENKIN  LEWIS  OF  LLANFYLLIN. — 
Some  reference  to  this  good  man  was  made  in  Bye-gones , Aug. 
28, 1872,  and  Jan.  8,  1873,  and  there  is  also  something  said 
about  him  in  the  account  of  Llanfyllin,  given  in  Mont : Coll: 
1870.  In  looking  over  the  old  volumes  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine , I find  a memoir  of  him  published  in  1807,  and 
signed  “J.L.,”who,  I presume,  was  another  “ Jenkin 
Lewis,”  of  Wrexham,  who  officiated  at  his  funeral  on  Nov. 
27,  1805.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Llanfyllin  was  born  near  Neath, 
Glamorganshire,  in  1749.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  the 
early  death  of  his  father  left  his  mother  in  still  more  em- 
barrassed circumstances.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  see 
all  just  debts  paid  and  the  younger  children  provided  for, 
before  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  which 
was  the  Christian  Ministry ; and  when  he  did  apply  him- 
self to  study  he  was  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  and 
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help  of  a venerable  minister,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rees,  through 
whose  recommendation  the  Congregational  Fund  Board 
placed  him,  in  1780,  in  the  ‘Academy  ’ at  Abegavenny,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies.  During  the 
following  year  the  college  was  removed  to  Oswestry,  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams  (after- 
wards Dr.  Williams  of  Rotherham), and  hither  Mr.  Lewis 
with  other  students  went.  In  1784  he  went  to  reside  at 
Llanfyllin  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  who  was  Inde- 
pendent minister  there,  and  who  was  leaving  for  Carmar- 
then. Of  the  brutal  treatment  he  received  there  readers 
of  Bye-gones  have  been  told,  and  another  week  I will  give 
the  “ Public  Concession  ” signed  by  the  rioters  to  avoid 
going  to  gaol.  He  frequently  preached  three  times  on  the 
Sunday,  walking  sixteen  miles  to  do  so,  and  on  week-days 
his  labours  were  arduous.  He  married  (his  wife  was  of 
Bala)  in  1793,  but  had  no  family.  He  died  Nov.  24,  1805, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  His  namesake, 
the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lewis  of  Wrexham,  after  the  funeral, 
preached  in  the  Meeting-house,  and  services  were  also  held 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Rev.  John  Roberts  of  Llanbryn- 
mair,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Lewis  of  Llanuwchllyn,  officiated. 
It  was  stated  in  Bye-gones  for  Jan.  8,  1873  (see  page  121  of 
Reprint)  that  the  inscription  plate  originally  placed  on 
his  monument,  was  stolen  by  gipsies.  The  parties,  at 
whose  house  he  was  when  abused  by  the  rioters,  were 
John  Hughes  and  wife,  who  afterwards  resided  in  Arthur 
Street,  Oswestry,  in  a house  opposite  the  Old  Chapel. 

Puritan. 

OSWESTRY  CORYISORS  (Feb.  14,  1883). — 
I should  like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  old  book  connected 
with  this  Guild  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Shropshire 
Archseological  Society,  and  the  ‘device’  of  the  Company  (as 
sketched  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  first  page)  and  some  very 
clever  initial  letters  (on  subsequent  pages)  reproduced. 
The  expense  of  copying  would  not  be  great,  and  by  means 
of  photo-lithography  the  cost  of  illustrating  would  be 
trifling.*  One  of  the  rules  laid  down,  as  recorded  on  Feb. 
14,  was  infringed  in  1653,  as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tract dated  10  June  of  that  year  : — 

I Daniel  Williams  the  day  and  yeare  aboue  written  doe 
acknowledg  my  selfe  to  haue  com’itted  divers  offences 
against  the  companie  and  for  keepinge  of  two  shopps  and 
vpon  submission  his  wace  (qy)  weare  delivered  him  and 
heare  vnto  I haue  put  my  hand 

the  marke  of  Daniel  Williams 
I wittnes 

Hugh  Jones 
Richard  Morris 
Edward  Nicholas 

The  book  contains  a host  of  old  Oswestry  names  and  the 
entries  (with  one  or  two  earlier  exceptions)  commence  in 
1619.  Jarco. 

* Since  the  above  was  written  Messrs.  Woodall  and  Co.  of  Oswes- 
try have  had  two  or  three  of  these  initial  letters  reproduced  in  a 
reduced  size, and  have  used  them  in  an  elaborate  document  they 
have  issued  for  the  Corporation  of  Welshpool  in  advocacy  of  that 
town  as  a suitable  site  for  the  new  University  for  North  Wales. 
—Ed. 

PHILIP  HENRY’S  DIARIES  (Jan.  17,  1883).— 
We  this  week  give  another  instalment  from  Mr.  Lee’s 
book 

1665.  Jan.  14.  I went  to  Whitch.  some  smal  difference 
between  ye  Feoffees  and  Mr.  Edwards,  which  I endea- 
vour’d to  compose  Wee  came  to  Wil.  Turners,  who  had 
nearly  Swooned  with  a prick  of  an  awl  in  ye  palm  of  his 
hand  & yet  escapt  with  life  in  Hamiltons  invasion  though 
a Bullet  were  shot  through  his  Body. 


Mar.  30.  I saw  & show’d  my  Family  towards  evening 
this  day  an  extraordinary  brightness  colour’d  as  ye  Rain- 
bow, first  on  one  side  of  ye  Sun  northwards,  then  on  the 
other  side  southwards,  which  continu’d  each  of  them  more 
y’en  a quart’  of  an  hour,  distant  from  ye  sun  as  it  were 
10  or  15  y’ds. 

1666.  May  14.  Mr.  Whitehal  had  a great  deliverance 
near  Ightfield.  his  horse  threw  him  into  a ditch  & then 
lay  upon  him,  almost  half  an  hour.  I was  present  at 
the  getting  of  him  out,  & no  great  harm,  a mercy  never  to 
bee  forgotten  by  him,  God  grant  it  may  not. 

Sep.  8.  I received  51b.  of  Mr.  Hunt  of  Boreatton  for 
my  white  mare. 

October.  Receiv’d  from  Mr.  Jackson  of  Shrewsb.  120. 
Welsh  bookes  to  bee  distributed  freely,  in  North  Wales,  tis 
Mr.  Baxter’s  call  to  the  unconverted,  Ex  dono  Authoris. 

Sent  to  Mr.  lewis  to  bee  given  about  Wrexham,  &in 


Anglesey  60 

to  Mr.  Jones  for  Denbigh  20 

to  Mr.  Spark  for  about  Northop  6 

occasionally  to  partic.  p’sons. 


to  Mr.  Ellis  Rolands  for  Carnarvon. 

The  Termes. 

1.  To  read  it  over  twice. 

2.  To  lend  it  if  desir’d. 

1667.  Mar.  4.  William  lack  told  mee  of  a woman  in  Hope 
parish,  sister  to  John  Griffith  of  Hawarden,  of  a prophane 
life,  who  hearing  those  words  pronounc’t  at  ye  Sacram’t 
whereby  Scandalous  livers  are  warn’d  not  to  come  at  that 
holy  Table  was  struck  in  Conscience  & fell  into  great  ter- 
rors. the  Min’r  Mr.  Jones  being  sent  for  told  her,  hee  did 
not  mean  her  why  should  shee  take  it  to  hers,  gave  her  an 
Amulet  viz.  some  verses  of  John  I.  written  in  a paper 
to  hang  about  her  neck,  as  also  certayn  herbes  to  drive  the 
Devil  out  of  her,  but  all  in  vayn,  her  Brother  and 
William  lack  being  sent  for,  they  gave  her  counsel  & 
pray’d  with  her  several  times  till  at  length  shee  was  much 
better,  and  they  hope  a good  work  is  wrought  in  her,  her 
husband  saying  hee  knows  not  but  hee  is  sure  shee  is  a 
better  wife  since  than  ever  shee  was.  The  Min’r  threatned 
to  Indite  J.G.  & W.L.  at  the  great  Assize  for  Seducers. 

Apr.  16.  A fire  at  Drayton,  above  30  dwelling  houses 
burnt,  lord  thy  judgm’ts  are  in  the  land,  6:  that  the  In- 
habitants thereof  might  learn  righteousnes  ! 6:  that  I 
might  ! 

June  19.  Mr.  Tho.  Porter  late  Min’r  of  Whitch.  dy’d. 
at  Shrewsbury. 

1699.  Oct.  19.  Mrs.  Puleston  of  Emeral  marry’d  to  Mr. 
John  Trevor  of  Bryn  Kynault. 

November.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  chosen  Knight  of 
the  Shire  for  Flint-shire  in  the  room  of  S’r  Henry  Conway- 
deceased. 


QUERIES. 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  ROBERTS.— The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  founded  Congregations  in  divers  parts  of  Ches- 
hire in  very  early  times ; and  in  1776,  the  Conference 
appointed  the  Rev.  Robert  Roberts  to  fill  the  post  of 
second  minister  in  the  then  Chester  Circuit,  and  he  re- 
mained there  for  the  year  1777  also.  In  the  year  1788  he 
was  appointed  first  minister  of  the  Circuit,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  some  papers  I have  seen,  that  he  was  a very 
acceptable  and  useful  preacher.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  when,  and  where  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died? 

Enquirer. 

WELSH  NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (Oct.  25,  Nov. 
22,  1882). — Where  and  by  what  firm,  and  at  what  date, 
was  published  Lady  Wilkinson’s  book  mentioned  on  Oct. 
25?  The  same  information  is  wanted  for  Mr.  John 
Williams’s  Faunula  Gh'ustensis,  ibid,  Nov.  22. 


OSWESTRY  GUILD  OF  CORVISORS — Initial  Letters  in  Wardens’  Book. 
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Popular  Music  in  Wales , by  J.  Spencer  Curwen 
(referred  to  in  reprint  of  Bye-gones , for  1882,  page  154). 
Particulars  respecting  this  work  will  oblige 

22,  Hue  Servandoni,  Paris.  H.  Gaidoz. 

REPLIES. 

NURSERY  JINGLES  (Oct.  25,  1882).— I recollect 
the  same  lines  “ There  was  a man,  a man  indeed,  &c.”  as 
an  old  Nursery  Rhyme  in  Berkshire,  more  than  fotry-five 
years  ago.  W.T. 

PIOZZIANA  (Jan.  17,  1883). — In  the  communica- 
tion of  “ C ” dated  Dec.  22, 1882,  occurs  the  following, 

re  Tudors  : — “ Some  genealogists  assert  that  Owen  Tudor 
and  Queen  Katherine  had  a third  son,  named  Owen,  who 
was  a monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.”  The  late 
Dean  of  Westminster,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  wrote  to 
tell  me  where  this  third  son,  Owen,  was  interred.  It  is 
in  a corner  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaze  under  the  clock 
tower  of  the  Abbey,  close  to  where  the  vergers  wait  by 
the  entrance  to  Poets’  Corner.  The  stone  bearing  Owen 
Tudor’s  name  was  renewed  by  Dean  Stanley  with  the 
same  care  that  he  has  shewn  in  the  re-interment  of  the 
remains  of  Queen  Katherine,  that  had  for  so  long  been  ex- 
posed. I had  previously  found  in  an  old  book,  Antiquities 
of  Westminster,  that  Owen  Tudor  and  another  abbot — 
Nicholas  Lillington — were  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaze. 
Not  finding  any  stone  there  (and  the  vergers  not  being  able 
to  inform  me  where  this  was),  I wrote  to  the  Dean,  and 
by  his  reply  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  interesting 
grave.  M.  I.  Jones-Parry. 

Aberdunant,  Tremadoc. 

FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES 
(Aug.  9,  1882). — To  those  already  noted  in  Bye-gones,  there 
remains  to  add  the  Glamorganshire  burial  ground.  It  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Llanfabon.  The  Station  called 
“ Quakers’  Yard,”  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  takes  its 
name  from  it.  There  is  a notice  of  it  in  Hanes  Morganwg , 
a Welsh  history  of  Glamorgan,  by  D.  W.  Jones  (1874), 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is — which  runs 
thus 

“ Mynwent  y Crynwyr  sydd  bentref  cryno  yn  sefyllar  du 
gogledd  orllewinol  y plwyf,  ar  lan  afon  Taf,  ger  y fan  yr 
abera  afonig  Bargoed  Fawr  iddi.  Derbyniodd  y lie  ei  enw 
oddiwrth  fynwent  fechan  sydd  yn  y lie,  maint  yr  hon  yw 
50  troedfedd  o hyd  wrth  34  o led.  Cafodd  _y  fynwent 
hon  ei  gwneyd  tua’r  flwyddyn  1670  neu  1680.  Y r oedd  yn 
byw  y pryd  hwnw  yn  Nghefn  y Fforest,  amaethdy  yn 
mhlwyf  Merthyr  Tydfil,  ac  iddo  dyddyn  o 209  o erwi, 
foneddiges  gyfoethog  o’r  enw  Lydia  Fell,  ac  ymddengys 
mai  hi  oedd  perchen  rhanau  uchaf  plwyf  Llanfabon.  Yr 
oedd  y foneddiges  hon  yn  aelod  crefyddol  gyda’r  Crynwyr, 
ac  yn  arfer  myned  i Flaen  Canaid,  ger  tref  Merthyr,  i gyd- 
addoli  a’r  gynnulleidfa  gymmysg  a arferent  addoli  yno. 
Gan  mai  hi  oedd  perchen  gogleddbarth  Llanfabon,  a 
bod  angen  lie  claddu  ar  y Crynwyr,  hi  a roddodd  ddarn 

0 dir  at  wneyd  mynwent,  ac  adeiladwyd  mur  o’i  ham- 
gylch  tua  chwech  troedfedd  o uchder,  a drws  i fyned 

1 mewn  yn  y ben  deheuol  yn  bump  troedfedd  o uch- 
der a thair  o led.  Bu  cyfarfodydd  pregethu  yn  cael  eu 
cynnal  yn  y fynwent  hon  deirgwaith  yn  y flwyddyn  am 
amser  maith  ; ondgan  nad  oes  nemawr  un  o’r  Crynwyr  yn 
yr  ardaloedd  bellach,  y mae  yr  arferiad  wedi  ei  droi  heibio 
er  ys  blynyddoedd.  Yn  y fynwent  hon  y claddwyd  Lydia 
Fell,  ond  y mae  ei  beddfaen  wedi  ei  dori  fel  na  ellir  gweled 
blwyddiad  ei  chladdedigaeth.  Ar  un  o’r  beddau  sydd  yn 
y fynwent  y mae  careg  a’r  cerfiad  canlynol  : — ‘ Memory  of 
Thomas  Edmunds,  who  died  April  1st,  1802,  aged  60  years. 
Also  Mary  Edmunds,  died  January  4th,  1810,  aged  79 


years.’  Mae’r  fynwent  mewn  cae  yn  ymyl  y pentref,  ac 
nid  oes  nemawr  ond  dyeithriaid  yn  ymweled  a hi.” 

Quakerism  in  Glamorganshire  has  all  but  died  but. 
Some  few  descendants  of  the  “Friends”  of  the  last  cen- 
tury may  be  met  with.  They  are  mostly  people  of 
wealth,  and  of  scientific  attainments,  and  they  cherish  the 
“ Society”  traditions  of  the  families  they  represent.  One 
such  descendant  is  the  owner  of  a large  colliery  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfabon.  Not  long  ago,  on  some  public  re- 
joicing at  his  works,  he  addressed  his  workmen  and  others 
there  assembled,  and  touched  incidentally  upon  some  of 
his  family  traditions.  In  particular,  he  spoke  of  this  little 
burial  “yard,”  and  of  the  meetings  that  used  to  be  held 
there.  A stone  seat,  he  said,  goes  round  the  inner  side  of 
the  enclosure,  built  for  the  use  of  those  who  attended  the 
meetings.  D.J. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COLLEGE  QUESTION. 

The  Representative  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
Chester  Conference  to  report  upon  the  claims  for  the 
location  of  the  North  Wales  College,  have  received  applica- 
tions from  Welshpool,  Bala,  Wrexham,  Ruthin,  Denbigh, 
Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Bangor,  and  Carnarvon. 

WELSHPOOL. 

The  statement  of  claims  by  the  Welshpool  Local  Com- 
mittee has  been  printed  in  handsome  book  form  by  Messrs. 
Woodall  and  Co.,  of  Oswestry.  It  includes  coloured 
plans  of  the  borough,  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Borough,  and  a letter  from  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
London  : — 

The  Corporation  of  Welshpool,  in  submitting  the  plans, 
make  the  following  remarks  : — 

The  site  which  the  Corporation  have  to  offer  for  the  erection 
of  a College  for  North  Wales  is  a valuable  building  site,  part  of 
a total  quantity  of  66  acres,  situate  within  less  than  half  a mile 
of  the  town,  in  a most  commanding  and  salubrious  situation, 
possessing  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country  for  nearly 
thirty  miles.  It  has  a substratum  of  gravel  and  red  sandstone, 
and  the  water  is  of  the  purest  quality.  The  land  is  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Parks  of  Powis  Castle,  Llanerchydol, 
Leighton,  and  Garth,  and  is  intersected  by  good  roads  and  public 
walks.  The  neighbourhood  is  well  wooded  and  famed  for  its 
picturesque  situation.  The  ordnance  levels  of  the  town  of 
Welshpool  are  appended.  The  altitude  of  the  town  from  the 
north-west  tower  of  the  parish  church  is  299  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  that  of  the  proposed  site  is  497*30.  The  town  of 
Welshpool  is  situate  in  a valley  near  the  river  Severn,  and  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cambrian  with  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railways.  It  is  distant  172  miles 
from  London,  which  is  reached  in  five  hours  ; Liverpool  60  miles, 
in  three  hours;  Birmingham  62  miles,  in  three  hours;  and 
Shrewsbury  20  miles,  in  one  hour.  It  is  also  easily  accessible 
from  the  whole  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Merionethshire,  and 

arts  of  Carnarvonshire  via  Dolgelley  Junction  and  Machynlleth 

y means  of  the  Cambrian  Railway,  and  the  communication 
from  the  other  parts  of  North  Wales  is  by  way  of  Oswestry  or 
Shrewsbury,  Ruabon,  and  Chester,  Chester  being  reached  in 
about  two  hours.  In  the  town  there  arfe  two  churches— St. 
Mary’s,  the  parish  church,  and  Christ  Church,  and  five  Dissent- 
ing and  one  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  while  there  are  four  other 
churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity— namely,  Guilsfield,  Castle 
Caereinion,  Buttington,  and  Leighton.  The  town  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  by  gas,  and  there  is  a high  pressure  public  water 
supply.  There  is  also  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  The  Earl 
of  Powis  kindly  permits  access  to  Powis  Castle  Park  for  purposes 
of  recreation.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  Borough  is  shown  in 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  borough 
appended  hereto.  There  is  a public  covered  market,  which  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  of  the  best  quality.  There 
is  also  a Town  Hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  the  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held ; and  an  Assembly  Room,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Principality.  These  would  be  available  for 
any  academic  gatherings  on  public  occasions.  There  is  also  a 
Local  Museum  called  the  Powys  Land  Museum,  in  which  classes 
connected  with  South  Kensington  are  now  held.  There  are  also 
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National  and  British  Schools.  The  town  has  wide  streets  of  a 
thoroughly  commodious  character,  in  an  agricultural  district, 
not  liable  to  an  influx  of  excursion  trains  like  sea-side  resorts, 
where  the  attention  of  students  may  be  diverted.  The  town 
and  neighbourhood  possess  ample  accommodation  for  boarding 
and  lodging  a number  of  students. 

BALA. 

The  following  is  the  Bala  statement : — 

1.  The  town  is  in  a central  position  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  North  Wales,  and  has  railway  communication  in  three  direc- 
tions. It  is  therefore  easy  of  access  from  the  mining  districts 
of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  from  the  slate  quarries  of 
Merionethshire  and  Carnarvonshire,  from  the  two  coast  lines, 
viz.,  that  between  Bangor  and  Chester,  and  that  between  Pwll- 
heli and  Aberdovey,  and  also  by  two  lines  of  railway  from  the 
more  inland  districts  of  Montgomeryshire.  2.  Its  elevated  and 
well-sheltered  position,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  its  gravelly  sub- 
soil presents  a natural  drainage,  causes  the  town  to  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  Wales.  3.  The  water  supply  of  the  town  from 
a natural  rocky  reservoir  (over  five  miles  distant)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Arenig,  remote  from  all  chances  of  contamination,  is  abun- 
dant, and,  as  shown  by  analysis,  of  the  purest  kind.  4.  Its 
nearness  to  an  extensive  lake  affords  facilities  for  safe  boating 
exercise  and  bathing,  such  as  no  other  town  can  present.  5.  The 
Governors  of  the  Denominational  Colleges  at  present  situate  at 
Bala  would  in  all  probability  decide  that  the  training  of  their 
students  in  secular  subjects  should  be  entrusted  to  the  North 
Wales  College,  reserving  for  their  own  Colleges  their  training  in 
theology  ; if  the  College  be  fixed  at  Bala,  these  Colleges  already 
there  would  furnish  at  once  a nucleus  of  about  one  hundred 
students  to  attend  its  lectures.  Besides  these  institutions,  there 
is  also  in  the  town  an  Endowed  Grammar  School  that  would 
regularly  supply  a quota  of  students.  6.  Bala  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  eminent  physicists  (of  whom  Professors  Forbes, 
Jukes,  and  Ramsay,  made  a lengthened  stay  in  the  town  in  con- 
nection with  the  geological  survey),  as  presenting  interesting 
and  rare  botanical  and  geological  features.  7.  There  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  several  tine  plots  of  ground  obtainable  as 
sites. 

LLANGOLLEN. 

The  Committee  representing  the  interests  of  Llangollen  as  a 
site  for  the  College  urge  that  that  town  is  the  most  convenient 
site  for  Welsh  populations,  both  in  and  out  of  North  Wales. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  College  being  to  open  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  the  Principality,  they  urge  the  convenient 
position  of  Llangollen  with  regard  to  England  as  a means  to 
intercourse  which  would  have  that  effect ; that  proximity  to 
England  would  have  the  effect  of  cultivating  a more  cosmopoli- 
tan spirit  than  could  be  expected  in  a more  exclusively  Welsh 
district ; and  that  amongst  the  numerous  railway  advantages  of 
Llangollen  it  is  stated  that  it  lies  within  six  hours  of  London. 
The  second  argument  in  favour  of  Llangollen  is  its  salubrious 
position,  its  pure  water,  its  freedom  from  zymotic  disease,  its 
low  death-rate,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  medical  authorities.  The  third  argument  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  drainage,  both  natural  and  artificial.  The  fourth 
argument  is  devoted  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery,  whilst 
the  fifth  shows  that  the  population  of  the  town  is  ample  for  the 
provision  of  all  natural  wants,  but  does  not  offer  the  tempta- 
tions to  youth  met  with  in  more  populous  places  ; that  ample 
accommodation  could  be  found  for  students ; that  the  postal 
and  banking  arrangements  are  admirable ; that  means  of 
recreation  and  amusement  are  not  wanting,  and  that  the  Dee 
affords  facilities  for  angling  and  swimming.  The  sixth  argu- 
ment deals  exhaustively  with  the  resources  offered  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
geology  and  botany,  and  of  archaeology.  The  last  argument  shows 
that  several  sites  are  available  on  the  slope  of  Castell  Dinas 
Bran,  with  southerly  aspect,  rural  in  character,  but  within  easy 
and  convenient  distance  of  the  town. 

WREXHAM. 

In  the  statement  drawn  up  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
Wrexham,  it  is  said  that 

Wrexham  is  the  largest  and  most  commodious  town  in  North 
Wales.  The  population  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  was  9,263 
in  1871  and  12,333  in  1881.  The  Wrexham  Union,  of  41  parishes, 
of  which  Wrexham  is  the  centre,  had  a population  in  1871  of 
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48,845,  and  in  1881  the  number  was  55,172,  being  an  increase  of 
6,327.  The  entire  population  of  the  county  is  108,931,  so  that 
more  than  one-half  of  such  population  is  comprised  in  the 
Wrexham  Union.  The  town  stands  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  the  whole  of 
North  Wales  by  connecting  lines  of  railway.  The  neighbour- 
hood represents  large  industries;  and  although  the  collieries 
undoubtedly  afford  the  chief  employment,  there  are  also  im- 
portant lead  mines,  ironworks,  clay  manufactories,  freestone 
and  lime  quarries,  and  lime  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst 
to  the  east  of  the  town  lies  a rich  agricultural  district.  In  fact, 
the  varied  industries  of  the  district  afford  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  geology,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  scientific 
farming,  and  applied  mechanics. 

DENBIGH. 

The  claim  states  that  Denbigh  has  a population  of  6,535.  The 
foundation  of  the  town  is  dry,  it  being  built  upon  a limestone 
rock.  Being  situated  upon  a hill,  it  is  never  enveloped  by  the 
ordinary  mists  incident  to  low  lying  situations,  which  may  be 
the  reason  why  persons  suffering  from  chest  diseases  so  fre- 
quently derive  benefit  by  staying  there.  The  town  is  also  well 
drained,  and  the  sewage  is  conveyed  to  a distance  of  above  a 
mile  from  the  town  and  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  also  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  The  memorial  goes  on  at  some  length  to 
describe  Denbigh’s  conveniences  and  advantages,  the  population 
of  the  district,  its  railway  facilities,  educational  advantages, 
and  its  institutions. 

RUTHIN. 

Among  the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  Ruthin  is  a list  of  its 
attractions.  It  is  situated  on  a rising  eminence  in  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  famous  Vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  quiet  in 
its  surroundings,  having  no  noisy  industries  to  disturb  the  calm 
course  of  the  students’  intellectual  pursuits.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  purest  water,  a complete  modern  and  effec- 
tive system  of  drainage,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  sanitation  and  salubrity.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  town  is  extremely  central  and  accessible.  The  endowed 
Grammar  School  is  referred  to,  and  a list  of  eminent  men  who 
were  educated  therein.  There  are  several  plots  of  land  near  the 
town,  more  than  one  of  them  being  obtainable  as  a free  gift  for 
a site. 

RHYL. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Rhyl  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery— land,  mountain, 
and  water— and  unrivalled  for  its  sea-bathing  beach.  It  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  salubrity.  The  dryness  of  its  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere in  winter  and  summer  is  most  remarkable,  it  has  a per- 
fect system  of  drainage,  obtained  at  a cost  of  £20,000,  and  this, 
with  its  abundant  water  supply,  classifies  it  with  the  towns 
having  the  lowest  death-rate  in  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  has  excellent  and  cheap  gas,  markets  and  shops,  first- 
class  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  banks,  a fine  town  hall,  and 
other  public  rooms,  winter  gardens,  hydropathic  establishment, 
promenade  pier  (nearly  800  yards  in  length),  English  and  Welsh 
places  of  worship,  &c.  The  resident  population  is  about  7,000, 
the  influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer  season  numbering  in 
the  aggregate  about  30,000.  Two  sites  are  offered— one  by  Mr 
H.  R.  Hughes,  KinmelPark  (the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Flintshire), 
and  the  other  by  Mr  F.  C.  Winby,  of  Palace  Chambers,  West- 
minster. 

BANGOR. 

After  alluding  to  the  “ exceptional  facilities  and  communica- 
tion” with  Bangor  by  means  of  its  railway  service,  the  memorial 
states  that  the  average  death-rate  during  the  last  twenty-one 
years  proves  that  Bangor,  as  compared  with  other  towns,  is  ex- 
ceptionally healthy,  the  recent  epidemic,  induced  by  accidental 
and  purely  temporary  causes,  having  completely  disappeared. 

A charter  of  incorporation  was  being  sought,  and  under  a new 
governing  body  the  reputation  of  Bangor  as  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  the  Principality  would  undoubtedly  stand 
higher  than  ever.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  its  attractions  in 
the  way  of  a climate  combining  sea  and  mountain  air,  and 
the  large  number  of  lodging-houses,  having  been  touched  upon, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Normal  College,  Friars  Grammar 
School,  the  Menai  Society  of  Natural  Science  and  Literature, 
the  Bangor  Clerical  Education  Society,  and  the  North  Wales 
Scholarship  Association,  as  showing  the  desire  for  intellectual 
culture,  and  the  educational  spirit  existing  in  the  city. 
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CARNARVON. 

In  its  claim  for  consideration,  the  central  situation  of  Carnar- 
von is  urged.  Another  point  is  made  regarding  meetings  of  a 
national  character,  it  being  contended  that  they  are  more  suc- 
cessful and  more  numerously  attended  when  held  in  Carnarvon 
than  in  any  other  town  in  North  Wales.  There  is  abundant 
lodging  accommodation,  the  town  is  remarkably  healthy,  it 
having  a most  efficient  system  of  drainage,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  To  urge  its  commercial  importance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Carnarvon  is  the  centre  of  the  quarrying  and 
mining  industries  of  Carnarvonshire.  Three  English  and  four 
Welsh  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  The  memorial 
concludes  with  a reference  to  its  ancient  historical  connections. 


CYMRU  FU. 

Fairs  in  Wales  until  recently  were  noted  for  wrangling 
and  fighting.  The  tolls,  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  laws,  and  which  were  levied  by  parish  constables, 
were  frequently  the  cause  of  much  contention.  The  con- 
stables at  Hay,  in  Breconshire,  were  cruel  and  ferocious 
in  the  extreme,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  will  of  one  Evan  ab  Dafydd,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First : — 

I am  not  ill  through  the  visitation  of  God,  but  from  the  severe 
punishment  I received  at  the  hands  of  William  Smith,  the  con- 
stable of  Hay,  and  Dafydd  Goch.  My  wish  is  that  Margaret, 
my  wife,  William  Evan,  my  son,  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Llan- 
santffraid,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Jeffrey  Vaughan  of  Radnor- 
shire, my  executors,  will  prosecute  the  above  named  persons  for 
causing  my  death.  Also  that  my  wife  and  son  do  bind  them- 
selves in  £200  to  John  and  Jeffrey  Vaughan  for  them  to  prose- 
cute as  far  as  it  lays  in  their  power,  and  that  my  wife  and  son  do 
not  make  any  agreement  without  the  consent  of  the  Vaughans 
in  any  way  whatever  as  long  as  my  estate  will  last. 

Huw  Morus,  the  poet,  of  Pontymeibion,  in  many  of 
his  beautiful  lyrics,  alludes  to  the  tumults  which  were  often 
witnessed  at  the  village  fairs  in  his  days.  He  speaks  of 
Edward  Morris,  the  son  of  Henfachau,  being  killed  at 
Llanfyllin  Wakes  Fair  in  1689 

Pan  aeth  cnewyllyn  Mochnant  ddyffryn,  i Lanfyllin, 

Arwydd  erwin  dychryn  drycin  draw  ; 

Yn  bedair  blwydd  ar  hugain  oed,  dan  droed  y rhodd 
anrhydedd, 

Cysur  cenedlaeth  i’r  arch,  a marw  yw  parch  a mawredd. 

The  leek,  the  national  emblem  of  Wales,  according  to 
antiquaries,  was  first  worn  by  the  command  of  St.  David, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Principality,  after  gaining  a great 
victory  on  the  first  of  March,  over  the  stubborn  Saxon. 
So  believed  G-oronwy  Owen,  and  the  late  Rector  of  Rother- 
hithe,  who  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  edition  of  the 
former’s  poetical  works,  viz. : — 

Ni  ro’dd,  pan  enillodd  nod, 

Ond  cenin  yn  docynod. 

The  Welsh,  so  reports  tadition,  while  in  chase  of  the 
foe,  passed  through  a field  of  leeks.  Desirous  of  cele- 
brating their  victory  by  an  enduring  emblem  or  badge, 
they  plucked  each  man  his  leek,  and  set  it  in  their  caps. 
This  suggestion,  as  well  as  the  dedicating  of  the  leek  as  a 
national  badge,  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  St.  David. 
Others  ascribe  the  wearing  of  the  leek  to  Cadwallon,  who 
with  his  men  gained  a victory  over  the  English  in  640  : — 
When  King  Cadwallon,  famed  of  old, 

’Mid  tumult  and  alarms, 

With  dauntless  heart  and  courage  bold, 

Led  on  the  British  arms, 

He  bade  his  men  ne’er  fret  and  grieve, 

Nor  doubt  the  coming  day, 

For  well  he  knew  it  was  the  eve 
Of  great  St.  David’s  Day. 

On  the  other  hand,  old  Iolo  Morganwg  andTegid  firmly 
believed  that  the  wearing  of  the  leek  began  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy  when  the  Welsh  were  bravely  led  by  Cadwgan 


Foel,  who  whilst  fighting  in  a field  of  leeks,  commanded 
his  men  to  put  leeks  in  their  helmets,  and 
Dyna’r  pryd  dechreuwyd  gwisgo 
Y Geninen  gan  y Cymro. 

A thrwy  y Cymry  ! ond  ymholi, 

Yr  enillwyd  ymladd  Cressi. 

Pantypwdin.  Llywarch  Hen. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Among  the  bequests  of  the  late  Mr.  George  E.  J.  Powell 
of  Nanteos  is  £250  to  be  expended  on  the  east  window 
of  Llanbadarn  Fawr  Church,  as  a memorial  of  his  mother 
and  sister. 

An  instance  of  the  survival  of  an  antiquated  superstition 
came  before  the  Ludlow  magistrates  last  week.  A woman 
was  brought  up  on  a charge  of  using  abusive  language  to- 
wards another  woman.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant’s 
daughter  died,  and  that  the  complainant  went  to  assist  in 
laying  out  the  body.  A watch,  which  had  been  hanging 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  disappeared,  and  the  complainant 
was  accused  of  stealing  it  by  defendant,  who  said  that 
“she  had  turned  the  key  on  the  Bible  ten  times,  and  it 
turned  to  complainant’s  name.”  A key,  according  to  the 
once  popular  superstition,  was  believed  to  turn  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  guilty  person’s  name,  when  placed  inside  the 
Bible  so  as  to  be  upon  the  16th  and  17th  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Ruth. 

Scholarships  of  £20  each,  offered  by  the  North  Wales 
Scholarship  Association,  and  open  to  candidates  from 
elementary  schools  in  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire,  have 
been  won  by  William  Arthur  Lloyd  Owen,  Upper  Bangor, 
and  Florence  M.  Ainscow,  Dean-street,  Bangor,  pupils  of 
Mr.  Owen,  St.  Paul’s  Board  Schools,  Bangor.  Mr.  John 
Roberts’s  scholarship  of  £30  a year,  open  to  elementary 
schools  in  Flintshire,  has  been  awarded  to  Clara  Isabella 
Pringle,  of  Christ  Church  School,  Rhyl.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  just  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associ- 
ation two  scholarships,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a larger  number  of 
elementary  schools,  it  is  probable  that  the  affiliation  fee 
will  be  reduced.  The  syllabus  of  subjects  for  examination 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CASTLE— Among  the  Records  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Tower,  vizt.,  The  Inquisi- 
tions of  the  21st  Richard  the  2d.  it  is  thus  contained  (Ao 
1398)  : — 

Richard  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  Lord 
of  Ireland.  To  his  beloved  and  faithfull  William  Bagot 
chivaler  Thos.  Barre  chivaler  &c.  Robert  Parys  Cham- 
berlain of  Chester  John  Pigot  clerk,  Richard  Kays  our 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  and  to  our  Eschaetors  in  y’e  counties 
of  Stafford  Salop  and  Hereford,  and  the  Marches  of 
Wales  adjoining  said  counties  of  Salop  and  Hereford 
greeting.  Whereas  &c  &c. 

An  Inquisition  taken  at  Oswaldestre  in  y’e  Marches  of 
Wales  adjoining  to  the  County  of  Salop  21st  Richard  2d. 
9th  day  of  Nov.  before  John  Spaigne  John  Pygot  the 
elder  and  Will’m  Stokley  Escheator  of  the  said  County  & 
Marches  &c  &c  who  being  sworn  &c  &c  they  say  that 
Richard  Earl  of  Arundell  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of 
Fee,  on  the  day  on  w’ch  he  forfeited  and  after’ds  of  the 
Castle  Yill  and  Lordship  of  Oswaldestne  in  the 
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Marches  of  Wales,  and  it  is  worth  yerely  with  it  customs 
and  appurt’s,  besides  the  Fees  of  Officers  there  and  all 
reprises  one  year  with  another — 252  16.  2,  also  they  say 
that  y’e  s’d  Earl  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  &c  of 
the  Manor  of  Ruyton  with  its  members  and  appurt’s  &c 
& it  is  worth  yearly  in  all  Issues  beyond  reprises,  £56.  2.  7. 
Also  they  say  &c  in  demesne  as  of  Fee  of  the  Manor  of 
Kynardesley  with  app’ts  in  y’e  Marches  aforesaid,  and 
is  worth  & c 25.  0.  2^.  Also  the  say  &c  of  the  Manor  of 
Sonsford  with  Osseleston,  and  its  app’ts  &c  & is  worth £9. 6. 7. 
Also  they  say  y’e  said  Earl  &c  in  demesne  as  of  Fee  of 
the  Manor  of  Aston  with  app’ts  and  is  worth  £16.  11.  2. 
&c  & they  say  the  s’d  Earl  &c  in  demesne  as  of  Fee  of 
the  Advowson  of  the  Church  of  Felton  in  Marches  afores’d 
of  the  yearly  worth  of  20  marks,  and  of  the  advowson  of 
the  Chapel  of  S’t  Nicholas  within  the  Castle  of  Oswaldes- 
trie  of  the  yearly  value  of  46s.  8d.  and  of  the  advowson  of 
the  Tythes  of  kynardesley,  worth  yearly  6s.  8d. 

And  they  say  y’e  s’d  Earl  had  within  s’d  Castle  of  Oswal- 
destrie  on  18th  July  last  and  afterwards  the  Goods  & Chat- 
tels underwritten,  viz’t  in  the  Wardrobe  there,  5 yew  Bows 
4 Elm  Bows  20  Sheaves  of  Arrows,  Six  Cross  Bows,  5 
Lances  with  6 Heads,  1 Gun,  1 Barrell  of  Gunpowder, 
200  Quarrells,  3 Pole  Axes,  2 Sparthes,  3 broken  Jacks, 
3 pair  of  Gauntlets,  3 Pallets,  1 Bauderick  for  a Cross 
bow,  1 Table,  1 pair  of  Stakes,  1 File,  1 Hammer,  3 pair 
of  Fetters,  6 Pair  of  Iron  Handcuffs  with  Iron  Bolts,  1 

Color  w’th  2 Iron  Shakylls. In  the  great  Chamber,  1 

Cupboard,  2 Tables,  4 Forms.  In  the  middle  Chamber  3 
Chests  2 Forms  1 Table.  In  the  High  Chamber  1 Hand 
Mill,  Parcel  of  certain  Trepiget.  In  the  Constables  Hall, 
3 Tables,  4 Tressels  3 Forms  1 Bason  with  a Laver,  1 Small 
Chest,  in  ye  Buttery  1 Chest  broken  at  Top,  1 Bucket  with 
an  Iron  Chain,  1 Barrel  for  Weapons  31  Keys  of  different 
Locks,  In  the  Chapel  one  Vessel  for  the  Holy  Water 
1 Missall,  1 Gilt  Challice,  2 Linnen  Towells,  with  a 
Frontall  2 Surplices,  2 Chesibles  with  accompanionents 

1 Hand  Mill  for  grinding  Corn In  the  Kitchen,  One 

Stone  Mortar  with  one  Pile  of  Wood,  in  the  Larder  two 
broken  Hogsheads  with  6 Bushels  of  Salt,  w’ch  said  Artil- 
lery, Arms,  Goods  &c  are  in  y’e  custody  of  Robert  Leigh 
chevalier  Constable  of  the  Castle.  . . . Madoc  Lloid 

Deputy  &c  for  the  defence  of  said  Castle. 

Also  they  say  that  there  are  in  the  Parks  of  Bromhurst 
& Oswestry  60  cartloads  of  Hay,  by  estima’con  at  40d  the 
load— 10£  left  there  for  use  of  the  King. 

Also  they  say  that  s’d  Earl  had  likewi’se  there  the  fol- 
lowing Goods  Arms  Artillery  &c.  3 J acks,  3 Pallets,  3 pair 
of  Gauntlets,  2 Pole  Axes  5 Yew  Bows,  9 Sheaves  & half 
of  Arrows  1 Lance,  6 Lance  Heads,  2 Chests  for  Bows  & 
Arrows  to  be  put  3 Cross,  100  Q.urrels  4 Leaden  Vessels  2 
Brass  Pots,  1 Iron  Spit,  1 Bushel  bound  with  Iron,  three 
pair  fetters,  1 Fetterlock  1 Ladder,  of  what  value  or  in 
whose  hands  the  Jurors  are  wholly  ignorant,  but  they  say 
that  one  Roger  Glaas,  constable  of  s’d  Castle,  and  one  John 
de  Pole  late  constable,  and  one  William  Banaster  late 
Warden  of  s’d  Castle  among  themselves  are  answerable  to 
our  L’d  the  King 

And  they  say  that  the  s’d  Earl  &c  had  One  Gridiron, 
broken,  four  broken  Worsted  Standards  of  Arms  of 
Arundell  of  the  price  of  4d  Also  in  Bromhurst  Park  16 
Horses  price  by  the  head  13s  4d.  6 Mare  Colts  of  y’e 
age  of  3 y’rs  and  an  half,  pricelby  y’e  head  6s.  8d.  And 
in  the  Park  of  Oswaldestrie  inferior,  eleven  Colts  vizt.  3 
Horses  & eight  Mares  of  y’e  age  of  1 year  price  by  y’e  head 
9s.  8d.  in  a House  in  the  Vill  of  Oswaldestrie  two  Sacks 
and  half  a Quarter  100s.  50  Gallons  of  Honey  7 d p’r  Gallon. 

Also  they  say  the  s’d  Earl  &c  had,  within  the  Castle 
afores’d  one  White  Stallion  price  ten  Marks,  One  Black 
Stallion  of  the  price  of  10£.  One  Race  Horse  called  Young 


Sorrell  of  the  Price  of  £13.  6s.  8d.  And  in  the  Park  of 
Oswaldestrie  superior  16  Horse  Colts  & c to  the  price  in  the 
whole  66£.  13s.  4d.  And  they  say  Walter  Ulshere  late 
master  of  the  Horse  of  s’d  Earl,  by  cognisance  between 
John  Whethales,  steward  of  s’d  Castle, in  y’e  L’dship  afors’d 
and  one  Adam  de  Pessall,  Knight,  sold  the  Stallions  and 
Colts  afores’d  without  receiving  any  money  to  one  John 
Coltman  by  Fraud  & Collusion  to  the  use  & profit  of  said 
John  Whethales  and  Adam, by  which  s’d  John  Whethales 
and  Adam  are  answerable  to  the  King  for  £96.  13s.  4d. 
for  the  Price  of  Stallions  Courser  & Colts  aforesaid 

And  they  say  that  s’d  Earl  had  within  Castle  afores’d 
720£  in  money  and  that  one  Thomas  Harlyng  late  Receiver 
General  of  s’d  Earl  took  and  carried  away  s’d  money 
& thereof  he  is  answerable  to  our  Lord  the  King. — And 
that  Alan  de  Thorp  clerk,  late  Receiver  there  delivered 
out  of  the  money  of  s’d  Earl  to  Robert  Hilton,  Esq.  100 
Marks  &c  whereof  s’d  Alan  & R )bert  are  answerable  to 
our  Lord  the  King &c  &c 

In  witness  whereof  to  this  Inquisition  the  Jurors  afores’d 
have  sett  their  seals,  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

A copy  of  the  foregoing,  in  the  original  Latin, is  given  by 
the  Chevalier  Lloyd  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
Powis  Fadog , and  a translation,  slightly  abridged,  was 
given  in  Oswald's  Well , a local  magazine  published  by  the 
late  Mr.  S.  Roberts  of  Oswestry  in  1847-8.  The  version 
now  published  is  from  a document  endorsed,  “ A True 
Translation— signed — John  Caley,  Gray’s  Inn,  10  Mar. 
1817.”  For  what  purpose  it  was  made  is  not  stated,  but 
possibly  it  was  one  of  several  documents  copied  in  antici- 
pation of  the  trial  “ Lord  Clive  v.  Rogers,”  that  came  off 
at  Shrewsbury  Assizes  in  1819 ; in  which  his  lordship’s 
right  to  the  tolls  of  Oswestry  was  involved.  (See  Bye-gones , 
Oct.  4,  1882).  Jarco. 

QUERIES. 

THE  LEWISES. — Were  either  of  the  following 
Lewises  Welshmen  ? 

John  Lewis,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Minster,  Kent,  author  of 
The  Church  Catechism  Explained  (of  which  the  42nd  edit, 
was  published  in  1810,  and  a Welsh  edition  last  century) ; 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; A Breife  Discovery  of  the 
Arts  of  the  Popish-protestant  Missioner  in  England; 
The  History  of  Faversham  ; and  several  other  works,  from 
1712  to  1760. 

David  Lewis,  a poetical  writer,  author  of  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  1726  (of  which  a second  edition  was  published  in 
1730),  Philip  of  Macedon,  a Tragedy,  1727. 

William  Lewis  of  Bristol,  who  published  a volume  of 
Sermons,  &c. 

Of  what  part  of  Wales  was  Evan  Lewis  a native ; the 
author  of  Cyfaell  i’r  Ystafell  Priodas,  1820,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  issued  ? D.  J. 

THE  BLACK  HOG.— In  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood’s 
Life  of  Christmas  Evans , there  is  a translation  of  a sermon 
on  the  Demoniac  of  Gadara,  in  which  the  preacher  gives 
a graphic  description  of  the  drowning  of  the  swine,  and 
the  following  conversation  occurs  : — “One  of  them  said, 

‘ They  are  all  gone  ! ’ * No,  sure  not  all  gone  into  the 
sea  ! ’ ‘ Yes,  every  one  of  them,  the  black  hog  and  all. 

They  are  all  drowned  ! The  devil  is  in  them.’  ” It  is  said 
that  the  allusion  to  the  black  hog  was  understood  by  all, 
and  that  it  made  everyone  laugh.  Can  you,  or  any  of  the 
contributors  to  your  Bye-gones  column  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  old  Welsh  legend  or  superstition  connecting  the 
black  hog  with  the  Evil  One,  as  at  present  we  English 
people  cannot  quite  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  J.A. 

Stockport. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  WALTER  CRADOCK.— Mr, 
Cradock,as  is  very  well  known,  was  a Monmouthianby  birth , 
and  a preacher  of  great  eminence  in  his  day.  A number  of 
his  sermons  were  published  in  1648-1651,  and  collectors  of 
Cambrian  and  Border  Counties  works  are  always  looking 
out  for  them.  The  Revs.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  and 
Philip  Oliver  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1799,  published  an 
octavo  volume  of  Mr.  Cradock’s  works,  with  a recommen- 
datory preface  of  four  pages.  That  volume  has  the  fol- 
lowing imprint : — “ Chester,  Printed  and  sold  by  W.  C. 
Jones  ; sold  also  by  G.  Sael,  No.  192,  Strand,  London, 
and  all  other  booksellers,  1799  but  it  ends  at  page  526, 
and  is,  as  I have  always  thought,  imperfect  as  then  issued. 
Whether  it  is  so  or  not  will  probably  remaiu  a moot  point ; 
but  in  the  year  1800,  a perfect  copy  of  the  work,  by  the  same 
editors,  appeared  with  this  imprint: — “Chester,  Printed 
and  Sold  by  W.  C.  Jones  ; sold  also  by  W.  Treppass,  No. 
31,  St.  Martin’s- Le-Grand,  London ; and  all  other  Book- 
sellers, 1800.”  The  preface  is  in  six  pages,  and  the  text  in 
531  pages ; evidently  a re-issue  of  the  former  one,  with 
the  addition  of  “ Observation  xx.,’ and  are-written  preface. 
The  last-named  volume  is  common  enough,  the  former 
one  exceedingly  scarce,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  one  of  1799  did  ever  appear  with  the  full  text 
of  531  pages.  A.B. 


REPLIES. 

AN  OSWESTRY  MISSIONARY  (Nov.  15,  1882). 
I cannot  answer  the  query  of  this  date  and  say  whether 
Mr.  Jones,  who  had  sailed  in  The  Duff  (captured  by  the 
Prench  in  1799)  was  an  inhabitant  of  Oswestry  before  that 
period;  but  from  a note  about  “Oswestry  Weather 
Signs”  on  Sep.  24,  1879,  I gather  that  he  first  lived  on  the 
Bailey  Head  in  1805,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he  re- 
moved from  The  Cross.  Argus. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Feb.  7,  1883).— In  the 
paragraph  quoted  from  the  Athenaeum  on  Aug.  30,  1882, 
it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  “Mr.  Ashton’s  Chap 
Books  of  the  18th  Century,”  that  “ The  Welsh  Man’s 
Inventory”  was  published  in  1641.  On  Jan.  24,  1883,  you 
gave  this  from  “Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,”  and  in  it  a 
clause  states  that  the  “ Infentory”  was  taken  in  1749. 
Chambers  heads  it  with  a wood-cut,  in  which  the  Welsh- 
man is  attired  in  a long  cloak,  described  by  Mr.  Ashton 
as  “used in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in  England.” 

Argus. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  REGALIA  (Oct.  19, 
1881). — At  this  date  I stated  that  Mr.  Maurice,  the  Mayor 
of  1722-3,  charged  the  Corporation  with  a sum  of  £8  10s. 
for  beautifying  the  Maces,  and  on  Sep.  27, 1882,  I gave  an 
account  of  the  disputes  occasioned  by  that  charge.  It  has 
never  been  stated  in  Bye-gones  when  the  Maces,  thus  beau- 
tified in  1723,  were  made.  They  probably  date  from 
1677,  at  any  rate  new  Maces  were  made  that  year,  as  I 
find  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Corporation  books  : — 
“ ffor  the  makeinge  Guilding  & ingravinge  the  two  new 
Maces  ll^f  5s.  0 d.”  Amongst  the  “ Things  appertaininge 
to  the  Towne  ” the  same  year  are  enumerated  “ The  Two 
Ould  Maces.”  Jarco. 

MADAM  BAKER  OF  SWINY  (July  30,  Aug. 
13,  1879). — At  the  earlier  of  these  dates  I gave  a copy, 
from  a document  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of 
an  anonymous  charge  made  in  1681  against  “ the  Preachers 
of  an  Independent  Congregation  at  Swiney  in  the  parish 
of  Oswestry  j”  to  the  effect  that  they  had  ruined  Mrs. 
Baker’s  estate,  and  preached  themselves  into  possession  of 
the  house.  At  the  second  date  I showed,  from  Gough’s 
History  of  Middle , that  the  preachers  were  wrongly  ac- 


cused, and  that  the  financial  difficulties  had  arisen  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Baker.  That  the  widow  was  in  diffi- 
culties may  be  gathered  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
Diary  of  Philip  Henry , recently  published  by  the  Yicar 
of  Hanmer: — “Jan.  18,  1684.  I heard  of  ye  Death  of 
Mrs.  Baker  of  Sweeney  concer.  w’m  this  was  remark- 
able, y’t  being  in  debt  & in  a too  much  expensive  way  of 
living  it  pleas’d  God  about  3.  yr.  since  to  lay  upon  her 
such  a distemper  of  Body  as  disfitted  her  for  business, 
caused  her  to  retire  into  privacy  so  y’t  by  this  time,  I 
suppose,  her  Debts  are  near  if  not  quite  payd.  The  heir 
of  Sw.  estate  is  now  Mr  Brown  ye  Grandchild  of  a 
worthy  pious  Grand-father.”  Jarco. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Royal  Historical  Society. —Mr.  Richard 
Williams  of  Newtown  has  been  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  Archaeologia  Cam- 
brensis,  and  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections. 

Death  op  Lord  Egerton  op  Tatton.— Lord  Egerton 
of  Tatton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cheshire,  died  on  Wednes- 
day night,  at  Tatton  Hall,  from  a severe  attack  of  bron- 
chitis. His  lordship,  who  was  in  his  seventv-seventh  year, 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time.  His  was  the  first 
Baron  Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  represented  Lymington  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  and  North  Cheshire  from 
1832  to  1858.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1859.  He 
was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cheshire  and  Chairman  of  the 
Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  title 
by  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  the  senior  Conservative 
member  for  Mid-Cheshire  ; and  a vacancy  is  thus  caused 
in  the  representation  of  that  division.  At  the  general 
election  of  1880  the  division  was  contested  by  two  Conser- 
vatives and  two  Liberals,  the  result  of  the' poll  being  as 
follows  Hon.  W.  Egerton  (C.),  3,868;  Mr.  P.  Egerton- 
Warburton  (C.),  3,700;  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham  (L.),  3,374; 
Mr.  Y.  K.  Armitage  (L.),  3,247. 

Re-opening  of  the  Oteley  Chapel.— The  restoration  of 
Oteley  Chapel,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Choir  of  Ellesmere  Church,  having  been  completed,  it 
was  opened  on  Saturday  morning  at  eleven  o’clock.  The 
chapel  has  been  used  since  Ash  Wednesday  for  the  daily 
Lent  services,  for  which  it  has  been  found  very  conve- 
nient. The  services  on  this  occasion  began  with  a volun- 
tary on  the  organ  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Akeroyd,  organist  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  The  215th  Hymn  (“  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern”),  “ The  Church’s  one  Foundation,”  was  sung 
by  the  Choir  as  a processional  hymn  as  they  entered  the 
chapel  from  the  south  transept  of  the  church  and  walked 
up  the  aisle.  Then  followed  a shortened  form  of  morning 
prayer.  The  proper  Psalms  were  the  116th,  “lam  well 
pleased  that  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  prayer,” 
and  the  122nd,  “ I was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  YVe 
will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  These  were  chanted. 
The  lesson  was  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 
and  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Barford,  curate  of 
Ellesmere,  after  which  the  “ Jubilate*  Deo”  was  sung. 
The  Rev.  J.  Peake  then  read  the  collect  for  the 
day  (St.  Matthias)  and  several  other  short  prayers  from 
the  morning  service,  concluding  with  a special  prayer 
for  the  restorers  of  the  Chapel  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring. 
The239th  hymn  was  then  sung“Christis  our  Corner  Stone,” 
after  which  the  Rev.  T.  M.  B.  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall,  deli- 
vered a short  address.  The  restoration  of  this  chapel  has 
been  undertaken  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Main- 
waring  of  Oteley.as  a thank  offering  for  Mrs.  Mainwaring’s 
recovery  from  a severe  illness.  The  restoration  has  been 
admirably  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
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A.  Blomfield,  R.A.,  architect.  The  “Ellesmere  Ruri- 
decanal  Magazine,”  in  an  account  of  the  chapel,  says  : — 
“ The  ancient  roof  of  this  chapel  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  architectural  remains  of  Ellesmere 
Church.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of  old  perpendicalar  wooden 
roofs,  with  carved  beams,  and  well  worth  the  expense  of 
restoration.  The  old  beams  were  found  to  be  in 
a very  insecure  condition  from  the  effects  of  dry 
rot,  and  the  roof  had  sunk  considerably,  especially  towards 
the  eastern  end.  All  these  defects  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  the  roof  is  now  restored  to,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  its  original  strength  and  beauty.  Stained  glass, 
by  Messrs.  Burlison  and  Grylls,  has  been  put  into  the 
eastern  window  in  memory  of  the  late  C.  K.  Main  waring, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Main  waring,  parents  of  the  present  owner 
of  Oteley.  The  new  window  is  light,  and  delicate  in 
colouring,  and  shows,  both  in  its  designs  and  drawing,  the 
marvellous  advance  which  stained  glass  art  has  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  upper  part  of  the 
window  is  very  simple,  exhibiting  symbols  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  five  lower  lights  contain  the  crucifixion,  in 
the  centre,  with  SS.  Mary  and  John  on  the  lights  on  either 
side,  while  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  occupy  the  outer  lights. 
A handsome  pediment  of  marble  Mosaic,  made  in  Paris, 
with  altar  cloth,  dossal,  and  hangings,  designed  to 
be  in  harmony,  complete  the  new  details  which 

adorn  and  furnish  the  restored  chapel The 

screen  at  the  Western  end  of  the  chapel  was  originally  the 
ancient  rood  screen  of  the  church,  for  the  opening  into 
which  the  rood  was  fixed  still  exists,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  wood  was  worked,  it  is  evidently  anterior  to 
chiselling  and  the  use  of  carving  instruments. 

The  National  Eisteddfod  1883.— Adjudication  on 
the  Librettos — The  Committee  of  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod offered  a prize  of  ten  guineas  for  the  best  libretto  for 
a dramatic  cantata,  and  submitted  the  various  composi- 
tions received  to,  among  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  Ceiriog 
Hughes,  whose  adjudication  has  been  published. 
“Ceiriog”  writes  Five  Librettos  were  duly  received. 
The  names  attached  to  the  compositions  are  “Silure,” 
“Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,”  “ Gwydion  ap  Don,” 
“Arthur,”  and  “ No  Name.”  The  themes  selected  are 
respectively  : — 1. — Caradog,  a Romantic  Libretto,  neu 
Libretto  Ramantus.  2.  Caradawc,  (Caractacus,)  a 
Dramatic  Cantata,  neu  Libretto  Caradawc.  3.  Gwylliaid 
Cochion  Mawddwy,the  Red-haired  Banditti  of  Mawddwy, 
a Dramatic  Cantata.  4.  The  Maid  of  Cevn  Ydva,  y 
Ferch  o Gefn  Ydfa,  a Dramatic  Libretto.  5.  Y Croes 
gadwr  (The  Crusader);  and  “Ceiriog”  concludes  his 
adjudication  as  follows  : — I have  respectfully  to  submit 
that  of  the  five  competitors  there  is  not  one  who  under- 
stands the  laws  of  English  rhymes — that  is  matching  and 
not  repeating  sounds  according  to  Welsh  versification — 
and  that  there  is  not  a line  of  humour,  wit,  or  pleasantry 
in  the  whole  five.  Gwir  yn  erbryn  Byd. 

CYMMRODORION  SOCIETY.  — INAUGURAL  MEETING. 

( From  our  own  Correspondent. ) 

The  members  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  met  on 
Thursday,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  when  an  address 
inaugural  to  the  lecture  session  of  1883  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  Q.C.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  W,  Cornwallis  West,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Denbigh,  who,  in  his  opening  remarks,  referred  to  the 
great  success  which  of  late  years  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Society.  In  view  of  this  success  he  thought  it  was 
a matter  of  some  regret  that  the  original  Society  had 
parted  with  its  valuable  MSS.  and  other  property,  safe 
though  they  werein  thecustody  of  thetrusteesof  the  British 
Museum.  The  number  of  member*  at  present  he  found 


was  nearly  450 ; when  they  reached  500  he  understood  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
honour  the  Society  with  his  patronage.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects before  them  was  the  preservation  of  the  interesting 
literature  of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  ancient  literatures 
of  the  world.  While  insisting  that  young  Welshmen  must 
be  thoroughly  taught  the  English  language,  he  held  that 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a crime  to  cease  to  cherish 
the  venerable  language  of  Wales.  Speaking  of  the 
National  Eisteddfod  and  of  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Association,  which  he  mentioned  as  an  off-spring  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  Mr.  West  remarked  that  the  best 
friends  of  the  institution  lamented  a certain  lack  of  dignity 
which  characterised  its  proceedings  and  were  therefore 
desirous  of  seeing  it  thoroughly  reformed  and  re-organized. 
The  union  of  the  bards  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Eisteddfod  Association,  who  were  men  of  business  and 
men  of  the  world,  was  in  his  opinion  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  desired  reformation.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  he  ventured  to  hope  that  through  a Company  or 
some  other  means,  a permanent  movable  pavilion  could 
be  procured  for  the  use  of  the  Eisteddfod  meetings,  so  as 
to  do  away  with  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  each 
place  where  the  Eisteddfod  is  held. — Mr.  B.  T.  Williams 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  address.  Congratulating 
the  Society  upon  their  success,  which  he  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Jones  (who,  by  the  bye,  is  au  “Old  Oswestrian  ”),  ha 
pointed  out  that  they  had  among  their  members  many 
names  of  distinction,  and  several  representatives  of  the 
most  learned  institutions.  He  would  not  dwell  on  these 
accessions,  but  might  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  one  illus- 
trious name — that  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  Poet  Lau- 
reate, though  not  a Welshman  himself,  had  studied  much 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  drawn  from 
it  the  subjects  of  the  immortal  poems  descriptive  of  King 
Arthur’s  Court.  From  the  fact  of  his  joining  this  Society 
one  might  infer  that  he  had  formed  a high  opinion  of 
Welsh  national  history  and  character.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
fully  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Britons  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  evacuation,  as  conclusively  shown  in  the 
preface  to  Stephens’  Gododin , published  by  the  Cymmro- 
dorion Society,  were  in  a high  state  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Williams  hoped  that  this  view  of  the  question, 
being  the  result  of  on  elaborate  study  of  all  the 
authorities,  would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  His- 
tories of  England.  Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Society,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Council  had  secured 
premises  for  themselves,  which  he  hoped  might  become  a 
place  of  resort  for  those  who  had  an  interest  in  Welsh 
questions,  and  where  some  of  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines published  in  the  Principality  would  be  kept  for  re- 
ference. In  addition  to  its  literary  and  antiquarian  efforts 
the  Cymmrodorion  Society  sought  to  assert  a present 
influence  among  the  Welsh  people  in  favour  of  education, 
good  conduct,  and  industry.  Political  they  were  not,  for 
they  had  among  them  members  of  all  creeds  and  parties, 
but  he  trusted  they  were  a band  of  brothers  bearing  charity 
and  respect  for  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  might  exist  among  them.  They  sought 
also  to  remove  any  grievances  that  they  had  as  Welsh 
people,  or  any  inequalities  of  which  they  had  just  cause  of 
complaint.  He  would  mention  one  by  way  of  illustration. 
While  thoroughly  agreeiug  that  every  Welsh  boy  and  girl 
should  learn  the  English  language  he  held  that  inability  to 
speak  English  ought  not  in  any  way  to  be  made  a cause 
of  inconveuience  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Welsh-speaking 
litigants  and  witnesses  were,  he  often  thought,  at  some 
disadvantage  in  Courts  of  Justice  iu  Wales.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  too  often  suggested  by  the  Counsel  and  Advo- 
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cates,  occasionally  with  the  approval  of  the  judge,  that 
they  wished  to  give  evidence  in  their  native  language  for 
purposes  that  were  wrong.  And  when  their  statements 
were  interpreted  it  was  usually  done  in  a very  inefficient 
way  by  incompetent  interpreters.  Indeed  the  established 
custom  of  some  interpreters  was  not  to  give  a correct  trans- 
lation of  the  language  used,  but  to  render  what  io  their 
judgment  was  the  effect  of  it.  This  was  a dangerous  prac- 
tice that  often  caused  not  only  inconvenience  but  injustice. 
There  ought  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  official  interpreters, 
carefully  selected  for  their  competency,  appointed  through- 
out Wales.  Referring  to  a new  feature  in  the  coming 
Session,  viz.,  the  delivery  of  a series  of  lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Williams  remarked  that  there  was  a halo  of  historic  glory 
and  romance  around  the  name  of  each  county,  and  as 
every  Welshman  loved  in  his  heart  the  home  of  his  birth 
and  youth,  those  who  had  undertaken  to  prepare  those 
lectures  would  not  fail  to  make  an  effort  to  do  justice  to 
the  counties  of  their  nativity.  Another  feature  in  the  So- 

ciety’s work  was  the  encouragement  it  had  always  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  musical  talents  of  the  Welsh  people. 
In  all  the  influences  it  sought  to  assert  the  Society  was 
worthy  of  their  sincere  sympathy  and  support.  There  had 
been  in  Wales  as  in  other  places,  great  depression  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce  during  the  last  few  years.  Latterly 
the  failures  in  the  tin  plate  trade  had  cast  a gloom  over 
certain  districts  in  the  South.  The  farmers  had  suffered 
severely  and  their  patience  had  been  sorely  tried.  At  the 
present  time  they  were  in  difficulties  from  the  poor  results  of 
the  last  harvest,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Throughout  their  misfor- 
tunes they  had  struggled  bravely  to  pay  their  way  and  to 
improve  their  fortunes  by  their  own  industry,  but  they 
stood  in  need  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  their  landlords,  and  that  he  was  sure  they  would 
receive,  for  in  Wales  the  landlords  were  good  landlords 
upon  the  whole.  And  if,  as  they  were  promised,  our 
politicians  could  evolve  a plan  which  would  give  the 
tenants  security  for  their  investments  and  the  results  of 
their  own  industry  and  enterprise,  and  could  take  some 
burdens  off  their  too-much  weighted  shoulders,  the  boon 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Welsh  farmers.  But 
perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  connected  with  the 
Principality  during  these  recent  years  was  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  cause  of  education  had  been  taken 
up  in  all  districts.  In  no  part  of  England  had  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1870  been  carried  out  with  greater 
success.  They  were  now  chiefly  engaged  in  discussing 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Higher 
Education,  and  awaiting  from  Mr.  Mundella  a solution  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  question  of 
Intermediate  Education.  He  thought  they  should  be  a 
little  more  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion  on  those  im- 
portant subjects,  and  refrain  from  impugning  the  motives 
of  those  who  took  an  interest  in  them.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  worked  well  in  Wales.  The  principle  had 
been  established  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  elementary  education  of  every  child.  It  had 
also  been  allowed  that  on  national  grounds  Government 
grants  were  permissible  for  collegiate  institutions,  but  the 
principle  had  not  been  yet  established  that  Intermediate 
Schools,  which  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  sons  of  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes,  should  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  rates.  It  was  urged  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tax  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  this  country  to 
enable  the  wealthier  classes  to  give  their  children  that 
higher  education  which  was  denied  to  the  poorer  classes 
themselves.  This  constituted  an  undoubted  difficulty. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  chance  of  their  get- 


ting a subsidy  for  Intermediate  Education  from  a county 
rate,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Hussey  Vivian.  The 
Government  had  as  yet  propounded  no  definite  scheme, 
but  there  was  one  shadowed  forth  by  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  with  which  he  entirely  agreed. 
There  were  many  Grammar  Schools  in  Wales  which  could 
be  made  the  centres  of  action  for  this  movement.  Some 
of  them  were  already  endowed,  and  there  were  charities 
connected  with  Wales  which  could  advantageously  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Intermediate  Education.  Pri- 
vate contributions  would  do  something,  and  perhaps  a 
donation  would  be  given  to  increase  the  fund  by 
the  Government.  The  doing  of  this  work  ought  to  be 
entrusted  to  a Welsh  Charity  Commissioner,  vested  with 
extensive  powers,  who  ought  to  be  one  that  would  secure 
by  his  position  the  confidence  of  the  Welsh  people.  The 
College  question  was  in  a fair  way  of  settlement.  In 
South  Wales  he  anticipated  they  would  have  a large  and 
successful  institution,  and  he  trusted  the  arrangements 
for  North  Wales  would  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  North  Wales  people,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments would  permit  of  a continuance  of  the  successful 
College  now  existing  at  Aberystwyth.  He  had  an  earnest 
belief  in  the  great  good  that  these  local  colleges  were  likely 
to  effect.  Those  whose  educational  experience  had  been 
confined  to  the  public  schools  and  national  universities  of 
England  often  failed  to  realize  or  to  see  it.  But  those  who 
like  himself  had  studied  at  the  Scotch  Universities  knew, 
because  they  had  seen  the  grand  results  that  followed  to  a 
nation  from  the  existence  of  learned  and  popular  colleges 
in  their  midst.  After  a brief  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Lewis  to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  a pas- 
sing allusion  to  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Rees’s  “Nonconformity  in  Wales,”  which 
would  furnish  valuable  facts  and  statistics  about  the 
various  denominatious  in  the  Principality,  Mr.  Williams 
remarked  that  while  they  all  loved  their  native  land,  and 
wished  to  promote  in  every  way  the  good  of  Wales 
and  of  Welshmen  throughout  the  world,  they  could 
not  as  a Society,  or  as  individuals,  encourage  any 
policy  of  isolation  from  the  people  of  England.  The  years 
that  rolled  brought  nearer  to  each  other  the  English  and  the 
Welsh  as  joint  sharers  of  the  greatest  destiny  that  any 
nation  ever  had.  And  while  proud  of  their  mountainous 
home  and  its  ancient  traditions,  they  yet  rejoiced  in  their 
union  with  the  people  of  England,  and  were  second  to 
none  in  this  country  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  Con- 
stitution. (Applause.) — A discussion  followed  the  de- 

livery of  Mr.  Williams’s  address,  in  which  several  members 
took  part. — Captain  Verney,  R.N.,  as  a chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  endorsed  the  judge’s  opinion  as  to  the 
deficiency  of  competent  interpreters  in  Welsh  courts.  Re- 
ferring to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Williams  as  to  the 
farmer’s  claim  for  unexhausted  improvements,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  induce  the  tenant  to  in- 
vest his  capital  in  the  land.  It  was,  however,  just  as 
necessary  that  any  measure  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  induce  not  only  the 
tenant,  but  also  the  landlord  to  invest  his  capital  in  the 
land.  Speaking  of  education,  he  mentioned  the  work 
done  in  the  Principality  by  the  North  Wales  Scholarship 
Association.  Of  three  scholarships  won  at  the  recent 
examination  two  of  them  had  been  gained  by  girls.  Mrs. 
Verney  had  been  requested  to  inquire  for  a suitable  school 
for  these  girls,  and  had  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Williams’s  School  at  Dolgellev,  there  was  no  suitable 
institution  to  be  found  in  North  Wales.  Mrs.  Verney  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  her  en- 
quiries in  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  other  English  towns. 
The  fact  showed  the  urgent  need  there  was  in  Wales  for 
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efficient  and  independent  schools  for  girls.  Since  he  had 
become  a Welshman  fourteen  years  ago  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  lack  of  dignity  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cornwallis  West 
as  characterizing  the  Eisteddfod.  The  institution  had  an 
immense  influence  on  the  national  mind,  and  they  as  a 
Society  would  do  well  to  see  if  they  could  not  do  more  than 
they  had  yet  done  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  ancient  re- 
nown, and  of  the  great  and  noble  people  who  had  founded 
it. — Mr.  David  Lewis,  barrister-at-law,  added  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  defects  of  Welsh  interpreters,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Evans  suggested  that  at  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
or  elsewhere,  would-be  interpreters  should  undergo  an 
examination,  and  have  their  competency  officially  certified 
by  qualified  persons. — Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A., 
in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams, 
referred  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Society,  and  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  the  rooms  which  would  be  shortly 
theirs  could  be  utilized,  not  only  as  a reading-room  for  the 
members,  but  as  a meeting  place  and  centre  for  people 
coming  up  to  the  metropolis  from  Wales.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  the  Society  had  established  cordial  relations 
with  the  National  Eisteddfod.  Whatever  the  defects  of 
the  National  Institution  might  be,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  had  been  the  means  of  making  the  Welsh 
people  once  more  a nation,  by  renewing  the  national 
sentiment  and  feeling  which  had  remained  dormant 
for  a considerable  period. — Dr.  Owen’s  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  and  was  passed 
with  great  cordiality. — Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A., 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  referring  to 
the  proposed  effort  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  pointed  out  that  the  Society  was  indebted  for 
its  title  of  “ Honourable  ” to  the  fact  that  it  was  origin- 
ally established  under  the  auspices  of  a member  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Hence  the  Society  which  had  been  revived 
with  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  former  one,  had  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mentioning  the  subject  of  music  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Wales  should  possess  a national  musical  institution  of  its 
own. — Mr.  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia)  who  seconded 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  motion,  thought  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  an  institution  of  the  kind  suggested  could  be  realized. 
— The  motion  was  passed  unanimously,  and  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis West  briefly  responded. 

DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  OSWESTRIAN. 

( From  a Correspondent.) 

You  recently  recorded  the  death  of  a native  of  Oswestry 
— the  Rev.  J.  Morris — who  died  at  the  age  of  95,  in  Ches- 
ter. More  recently  you  have  announced  the  death  of  a 
resident,  not  so  old,  but  whose  career  has  been  associated 
much  more  closely  with  the  town,  I refer  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  glazier,  of  Albert-place,  Beatrice-street,  who  died 
on  Feb.  6,  at  the  age  of  88  years. 

Younger  Oswestrians  have  known  the  deceased  as 
a village  preacher,  who,  up  to  a comparatively  recent  period 
was  an  active  worker  in  this  way  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows ; but  few  know — or  know  only  very  dimly — 
how  he  was  once  one  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  his  principles  or  prejudices, 
had  gone  through  a greater  amount  of  toil  and  turmoil 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  in  such  quiet  places  as 
Oswestry.  He  was  the  last  link  that  connected  the  Tem- 
perance Reformers  of  the  district  with  the  first  battles  of 
Teetotalism  in  the  borough  ; and  the  last  of  the  politicians 
of  1832  who  fought  the  memorable  election  that  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  An  impulsive  man,  his 
zeal  at  times  outran  his  discretion  ; but  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  his  advocacy,  no  one  could  say  he  had  not  the 
ourage  of  his  opinions ! 


When  I first  remember  Mr.  Davies  he  lived  on  the 
Bailey  Head,  in  a house  taken  down  when  the  Temperance 
hotel  was  built ; and  at  the  period  I refer  to  the  late  Mr. 
S.  Roberts,  bookseller,  was  building,  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, the  house  now  occupied  by  Woodall  and  Co.  as  a 
book  shop  and  stationery  warehouse.  Mr.  Davies  at 
that  time,  although  a Nonconformist,  was  a Conserva- 
tive : at  least  he  held  that  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  should  be 
supported,  as  a neighbour  and  friend,  rather  than  Mr. 
Cotes,  a stranger,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  Town  and 
Trade  of  Oswestry,  His  fellow-Dissenters  had  wider 
political  views,  and  fought  hard  for  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. In  those  days  colours  were  freely  displayed  at  elec- 
tions, and  so  profusely  were  the  Orange  decorations  dis- 
played on  the  house  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Blue  on  the 
partially-erected  premises  of  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  places 
were  commonly  called,'  for  a short  space  “ Gore’s”  and 
“ Cotes’s”  corners. 

That  restless  spirit  “ Minshull  the  Printer”  issued 
during  the  heat  of  the  contest  a memorable  squib,  which 
is  still  talked  about  by  old  inhabitants,  and  which  he  en- 
titled “A  Second  Lesson,  appointed  to  be  read  by  all 
Dissenters.”  This  was  called  the  ‘ Second  ’ lesson,  because 
a ‘ First’  had  been  issued  during  a previous  election,  from 
the  pen  of  “ Jones  the  Critic.”  In  this  latter  effusion  the 
leading  Liberals  of  Oswestry — Mr.  David  Thomas,  Mr. 
N.  Minshall,  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  Lacon,  Mr.  John 
Davies,  &c. — were  cleverly  satirized ; then  comes  this 
passage  : — 

“13.  If  Now  Thomas  departed  from  the  ways  of  the 
Evil  Spirits,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  the  Goreites,  where 
he  had  oft  been  nourished  and  comforted ; and  his  Tribe 
exclaimed  against  him  with  uplifted  voice,  saying,  Thou, a 
Leader  of  the  People,  oughtest  to  be  broken  in  pieces  as 
glass,  for  thy  transgressions  must  be  as  heavy  as  lead. 

“ 14.  Then  Thomas  said  unto  them,  Men  and 
Brethren,  why  gore  me  with  unwise  sayings,  or  cut  my 
soul  as  with  & diamond?  Verily  I will  not  be  squared  to 
your  ways,  nor  moulded  by  any  of  you  like  a lump  of 
putty.” 

In  the  squib  Mr.  Davies  then  proceeds  to  argue  in 
favour  of  supporting  a neighbour  rather  than  a stranger ; 
but  as,  probably,  the  production  may  some  day  find  its 
way  into  Bye-gones  I will  not  give  any  more  of  it. 

A few  years  later  Mr.  Davies  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  greater  and  more  protracted  turmoil.  I am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  date,  but  probably  not  long  after  the  election, 
and  for  several  years,  Oswestry  was  the  scene  of  continual 
contests  on  the  subject  of  Teetotalism.  I shall  never  forget 
the  first  meeting  ever  held  in  this  town.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  large  room  over  the  Town  Clerk’s  office — 
now  our  Guildhall.  Mr.  Davies  was  a prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  New  Faith,  and  he  and  his  comrades  were 
received  by  the  mob  with  much  the  same  style  of 
greeting  as  General  Booth  and  his  army  are  now-a-days  ! 
On  the  platform,  I remember,  as  a Deputation, appeared  a 
well-known  Temperance  advocate  from  Lancashire,  and  the 
chief  local  supporters  weie  Mr.  Russell  of  The  Cefn,  and 
Mr.  Davies.  The  former  was  greeted  with  cries  of  “No 
more  Tommy  Shops  ! ” and  the  latter  with  “ Gee  O Dob- 
bin ! ” (in  reference,  I believe,  to  ahorse  Mr.  D.  possessed). 
There  were  several  free  fights  in  the  room  ; varied  by 
games  of  pitch  and  toss — hooting  and  yelling  ! and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  face  of  a well-to-do,  and  highly  respect- 
able Oswestrian  appeared  at  the  door,  and  in  stentorian 
tones  its  owner  shouted,  as  Mr.  Davies  was  speaking,  “God 
Speed  the  Plough,  and  Damnation  to  you  ! ” The  meeting 
ended  in  riot  and  confusion.  Meeting  after  meeting  fol- 
lowed. A Temperance  pic-nic  was  arranged  to  come  off  at 
Morda,  but  the  procession  was  dispersed  by  threats  of  a 
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mob.  Meetings  in-doors  were  noisy  and  demonstrative. 
In  one  held  at  the  Old  Chapel— with  Mr.  Longue ville  in 
the  chair,  I think— a speaker  said  “ Teetotalism  was  com- 
mended in  every  page  of  the  Bible;”  whereupon  the 
inevitable  “ Minshull  the  Printer,”  who  occupied  a seat  in 
a side  aisle,  shouted  out,  “That’s  a lie!”  Up  jumped 
Mr.  Davies  (who  was  on  the  other  side  the  building),  who 
without  more  ado,  climbed  over  the  sides  of  the  interven- 
ing pews,  and  collared’  the  objector  to  turn  him  out. 
Which  was  the  stronger  I forget,  but  the  next  day  Min- 
shull had  Davies  before  the  magistrates  for  an  assault, 
and  before  the  week  was  out  published  a ballad  on  “The 
Reverunt  Tummy  Davies’s  fruitless  striving  over  the  body 
of  poor  Minshull  the  Printer,”  stating  at  the  foot  of  it,  that 
copies  were  two-pence  each  ; “ the  profits  to  be  devoted  to 
cleaning  the  Chapel  after  future  Teetotal  meetings  ! ” 

During  these  early  days  of  Teetotalism  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  ‘converts,’  eschewing  the  public-house  had  no 
house  of  entertainment  in  which  to  spend  the  evening  ; and 
to  Mr . Davies  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  establishing  the 
first  Temperance  House  in  Oswestry,— the  precursor  of 
our  modern  Harlech  Castles  ! 

The  ‘ Reverend  ’ in  the  ballad  referred  to  Mr.  Davies’s 
occupation  as  a village  preacher.  At  that  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  Old  Chapel ; but  when  a branch  of  the 
Independent  Methodist  Church  was  established  in  Oswes- 
try, he  allied  himself  with  that  communion,  as  more  in 
harmony  with  his  doctrinal  views. 

Mr.  Davies  wrote  two  or  three  little  books.  The  first 
(which  must  have  been  issued  more  than  half  a century 
ago)  was  entitled  “ A Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind,”  and 
was,  I believe,  in  the  form  of  a Dialogue.  When  a prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Observance  of  the 
Sabbath  (which  your  readers  will  remember  was  awarded 
to  the  author  of  “ The  Pearl  of  Days”)  Mr.  Davies  was  a 
competitor.  His  impulsive  nature  was  manifested 
characteristically  in  this.  One  night  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed  a “ happy  thought  ” struck  him  ; and  he  could  not 
wait  to  light  a candle ; so  took  a bit  of  chalk  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  with  it  wrote  the  thought  upon  the  wall ! This 
he  amplified  into  an  essay,  which  he  entitled  “ England’s 
Glory.” 

Increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  late  years  subdued 
Mr.  Davies’s  ardour;  but  up  to  almost  the  last  he  preached ; 
and  his  long  life  was  spent  in  working,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  for  the  best  interests  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

Mr.  Davies  was  born  at  Bangor  Iscoed,  on  11th  May, 
1794,  and  came  to  Oswestry-^into  the  employ  of  the  late 
Mr.  Roberts,  plumber ; the  man  who  introduced  gas  into 
Shropshire, — in  1811 ; so  he  was  a resident  of  Oswestry 
for  more  than  seventy  years. 
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NOTES. 

JOHN  HOWEL’S  DIARY. — In  Bye-gones  for 
Jan.  31,  we  quoted  something  about  the  Wynnsiay  family 
from  the  Diary  of  John  Howel,  a farmer  who- resided  in 
North  East  Shropshire  more  than  a century  ago.  We  this 
week  give  some  extracts  shewing  the  ruling  prices  at  that 
date.  Ed. 

Jan.  27,  1765.  Margt.  Maddox  had  of  wool  38 li  Being 
2 stone  & \ at  16s.  pr’one  2.  0.  0 
July  3 Due  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peirce  for  Wool  from 
Henry  Humphreys  4 stone  & 3 Lumps  3.  6.  0 
Sep  24  had  of  Francis  Mullinor  Rump  of  Beef  wg’t 
19 li  at  21$  per  pound  Being  3s.  ll^d. 

Dec  19  George  Isaac  had  £ stuck  of  wheat  3s.  3d. 


To  the  25  March  1766  John  Jones  work’d  17  days  at  5d. 
To  20  April  10  days  at  6d. 

20li  of  clover  seed  at  6d.  per  pound. 

Apr  15, 1766.  Thomas  Hall  D’r  for  pease  four  measures 
at  6s. 

Do  had  3 Thrave  of  Straw  wheat.  Two  to  pay  for  at  4s. 

22  Do  tenn  hundred  of  hay  at  3s. 

Apr  ye  25th.  Richard  Davies  D’r  to  John  Howel  for 
Two  bushel  oats  1.  12.  0 

May  7 David  Evans  D’r  for  four  strick  Barley  at  4s.  4d. 

May  the  23d  Waied  of  cheese  for  John  & Prudence 
Jones  then  Twenty  & nine  hundred  and  Eighty  seven 
pound  at  30s.  per  hundred  to  be  p’d  for  2940  pound  at  3d. 
p’r  ll.  44.  0.0. 

John  Edwards  his  wagis  from  May  1767  to  May  1768 
3.17.6 

PARISH  OF  BUCKLEY,  CHESHIRE,— Border 
readers  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  following  tran- 
script of  the  title  page  of  a pamphlet  preserved  in  Brit. 
Mus.  Library  : — 

“ The  late  dreadful  and  most  admired  Calamity  of  a 
Parcel  of  Land  and  many  Great  Oaks  and  other  Trees 
sunk  many  yards  under  ground  into  so  deep  a Water  that 
the  tops  of  the  highest  Oaks  are  not  to  be  seen.  Together 
with  a great  quautity  of  land  and  other  Trees  that  are 
daily  failing  ; and  the  Thundering  noise  that  is  made  at 
the  time  of  this  most  terrible  fall  near  unto  the  Parish  of 
Buckley,  about  nine  miles  from  Chester,  it  being  part  of 
the  land  of  the  late  Lord  Cholmley. 

“ This  strange  accident  hapned  on  the  8th  day  of  Iuly 
1657. 

“London:  Printed  for  Thos.  Vere,  and  William 
Gilbertson  without  Newgate  and  in  Giltspur  Street,  1657.” 

Half  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a classical  disquisition 
upon  convulsions  of  nature,  followed  by  some  religious 
moralising.  The  descriptive  part  of  the  subject  is  short. 
Other  local  events  of  a strange  character  are  also  mentioned, 
such  as  the  “solemn  miracle”  which  customarily  shows 
itself  at  the  death  of  every  one,  male  or  female,  of  a certain 
honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Chester.  Upon  the 
decease  of  any  of  them  there  will  arise  out  of  a pool  ad- 
jacent to  the  house,  the  bodies  of  great  trees,  which  for  a 
certain  (time?)  will  float  upon  the  water,  and  of  their  own 
accord  sink  again  into  the  bottom.  D.  J. 

THE  REV.  JENKIN  LEWIS  OF  LLANFYLLIN 
(Feb.  21,  1883). — The  following  is  the  text  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Llanfyliin  rioters  signed  by  them  to  avoid  going 
to  gaol  : — “ Whereas,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  several  persons,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
or  upwards,  unlawfully  and  riotously  assembled  at  the 
dwelling-house  of  John  Hughes,  of  the  parish  of  Llan- 
lyllin,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  taylor,  and  broke 
into  the  same  (some  of  them  having  their  faces  masked) 
and  afterwards  assaulted  the  said  John  Hughes  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife;  and  also  the  Rev.  Jenkiu  Lewis, 
Protestant  Dissenting  Minister  of  Llanfyliin,  aforesaid, 
who  was  then  there  on  a visit,  and  dragged  them  all  three 
out  of  the  house,  an  l then  cast  the  said  John  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Lewis  down  to  the  ground;  and, having  surrounded 
them,  beat  and  kicked  them  in  a cruel  and  barbarous 
manner;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  their  rage,  they  would 
have  committed  murder,  if  the  neighbourhood  Pad  not 
been  alarmed,  and  caused  them  to  make  off.  And  whereas 
a prosecution  has  been  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Great 
Sessions  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  against  Us  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written,  and  others  who  have  fled 
their  country,  as  parties  concerned  in  the  above  riot ; but, 
on  our  proposing  to  make  this  public  concession  for  our 
fault,  and  binding  ourselves  for  our  good  behaviour  here- 
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after  toward  the  said  John  Hughes  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
and  the  said  Mr.  Lewis  (which  we  have  already  done)  and 
paying  some  small  sums  of  money  toward  the  expense  in- 
curred in  the  prosecution,  the  parties  concerned  therein 
have  kindly  agreed  to  drop  the  same  as  against  us.  Now 
we,  the  undernamed,  being  all  of  Llanfyllin  aforesaid,  do 
hereby  publicly  profess  our  sorrow  for  having  been  parties 
in  anywise  concerned  in  the  riot ; and  do  sincerely  ask 
pardon  of  the  said  John  Hughes  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  injury  we  respectively  did  them 
thereby  ; and  we  do  likewise  return  them  our  thanks,  as 
we  do  also  the  Committee  of  Dissenters  in  London,  who, 
we  understand,  supported  the  prosecution,  for  the  very 
lenient  terms  on  which  they  have  dropt  the  same,  as 
against  us  respectively.”  Puritan. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (Jan.  17, 
1883). — From  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brynkir  to  Sir  Wm,  Maurice. 
(From  the  original  at  Brogyntyn). 

Sir  my  most  humble  and  bounden  dutie  remembered, 
I received  by  our  Oxen  carier  a letter  of  yours  inclosed  in 
an  other  of  my  la  : Thomas,  whearin  my  la  : seemeth  to 
complaine  that  . her  son  wanted  many  necessarie  things ; 
amongst  the  rest,  a chamber,  and  a sute  of  apparell — 
concerning  his  chamber  and  his  beding  I tooke  order  at  my 
coming  away  he  might  be  admitted  vnto  mine,  wheare  he 
might  have  continued  if  he  had  bin  willing  vntill  this 
time,  but  having  a mind  to  be  alone,  he  removed  to  an 
other  chamber,  which  was  then  voide,  and  w’ch  happilie 
he  could  not  obtaine  hearafter  when  he  would  have  it.  mr. 
D’or  Price  was  & is  very  carfull  of  him.  I brought  him 
from  london  a sute  of  apparell  of  goode  blacke  stuffe  w’th 
lace  vpon  it.  I vnderstand  that  Sir  willia’,  his  father 
comes  vp  to  london  befor  ye  holydays;  then  he  shall 
’ceave  that  there  is  noe  such  cause  of  grivance  in  his  sons 
ehaulfe  as  he  doth  suspect.  I think  my  la  :,  his  mother 
sent  him  by  the  carier  v?  but  of  that  ther  is  never  a word 
in  my  letter  from  my  la  : I received  by  ye  carier  40s  from 
you,  for  which  I thanke  you.  I will  come  to  account  for 
that  and  other  things,  when  I come  to  the  countrey,  which 
wilbe  god  willing  a secnight  befor  Christmas ; in  the  mean 
time  mr.  D’or  Price  (to  whom  I am  much  bound)  doth 
stay  me  heare. 

I have  noe  newes  from  london  now  more  then  willia’ 
williams  can  relate ; if  any  sturre  hearafter  you  shall  heare 
of  them  at  my  coming  home. 

Thus  w’th  remembrance  of  my  bounden  dutie  to  my 
good  la  : , to  my  father  and  mother,  desiring  god  to  blesse 
you  and  all  yours  I rest 

your  dutifull  nepheu  ever 
to  be  com’anded 

Willia’  Brinkir 
turne  the  leaf 

ther  was  a casket  found  this  weeke  of  my  lo  : of  Sumersett 
whearin  was  found  some  score  thousand  poundes  worth  in 
Juels,  the  casket  was  delivered  to  one  Sir  Jo  : Cotton,  and 
he  is  now  com’itted  - ther  weare  found  in  the  caskett 
letters  for  (sic)  my  lo  : of  North  Hampton  to  the  Earle  of 
Sumersett,  and  othsr  letter  from  ye  Earle  to  his  lady  befor 
they  weare  married — what  wilbecomen  of  them  yet  it  is 
not  knowne 

wm  Brinkir 

The  seal  to  this  letter  bears  the  arms  and  crest  of  the 
Vaughans  of  Cors-y-gedol.  It  was  probably  that  of  Dr. 
Price  mentioned  in  the  letter,  who  was  descended  from 
an  illigitimate  branch  of  that  family. 

The  letter  is  addressed  “ To  the  right  wor’ll  his  assured 
loving  vncie  Sir  willia’  Maurice,  Knight,  at  Cleneny,  d’d 
these.” 


QUERIES. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  ENDELL  TYLER.— This 
gentleman  was  a man  of  mark  in  his  day,  and  wrote  a 
very  excellent  account  of  Henry  V.,  in  two  volumes. 
Mr.  Mozley,  in  his  memorials  of  Oriel  College  men,  refers 
to  him  as  having  given  a “life  long  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  V.,  a native  of  his  own  town  of  Mon- 
mouth,” &c.,  and  we  may  suppose  therefore  that  he  must 
have  been  a Monmouthian  himself.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  a fuller  account  of  him  ? Enquirer. 

CLERICAL  CELEBACY.— Mr.  Yorke,  writing  in 
1799,  says  in  his  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales  (see  note  on  page 
22),  “There  was  an  old  Divine  not  long  since  living  in 
Anglesey,  of  such  transparent  purity,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  shirts,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  washed 
in  the  same  tub  with  the  women's  shifts.”  Has  the  old 
gentleman’s  name  been  preserved  ? Some  account  of  him 
would  surely  be  interesting.  G.G. 

SAVED  BY  A MISSIONARY  BOX  !— There  is 
an  incident  related  in  1815  that  will  afford  an  interesting 
variety  in  Bye-gones.  We  are  told  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  that  “ A few  weeks  since,  a trading  vessel  laden 
with  corn  was  taken  in  the  Channel  by  an  American 
Privateer.  When  the  captain  went  into  the  cabin  to 
survey  his  prize,  he  espied  a little  box  with  a hole  in  the 
top,  similar  to  that  which  tradesmen  have  in  their  coun- 
ters, through  which  they  drop  their  money  ; at  the  sight 
of  which  he  seemed  a little  surprised,  and  said  to  the 
Welsh  captain,  ‘ Captain,  what  is  this  ?’  pointing  to  the 
box  with  his  stick.  ‘ Oh,’  said  the  honest  Cambrian,  ‘ ’tis 
all  over  now  !’  ‘ What?’  asked  the  American.  ‘ Why  the 
truth  is,’  replied  the  Welsh  captain,  ‘ that  I and  my  poor 
fellows  have  been  accustomed,  every  Monday,  to  drop  a 
penny  each  into  that  box,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out 
missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  but  it’s 
all  over  now.’  ‘ Ah,’  said  the  American,  ‘ that  is  very 
good,’  and  after  pausing  a few  moments  he  said,  ‘ Cap- 
tain, I’ll  not  hurt  a hair  of  your  head,  nor  touch  your 
vessel.’  The  pious  Welshman  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
pursue  his  voyage  unmolested.”  This  is  a very  pretty 
story  as  it  stands,  and  I give  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
newspaper  cutting.  Has  it  any  confirmation  ? G.G. 

REPLIES. 

ANCIENT  NATIONAL  NICKNAMES  (Feb.  14, 
1883). — The  Welsh  call  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
Alls  Ronwen.  Plant  Alls  and  Cywion  Alls  are,  therefore, 
the  children  or  progeny  of  Hengist’s  daughter,  of  whom 
Vortigern  is  said  to  have  been  so  enamoured.  Plant  Hen- 
gist , or  Hengist’s  children,  is  another  term,  pointing  to  the 
same  pedigree,  by  which  our  countrymen  sometimes  nick- 
name their  Saxon  neighbours.  Dyvnig. 

HAFOD  UNOS  (Dec.  27,  1882).— There  was  a 
belief  current  in  Berks  and  Hants,  many  years  ago,  that 
if  a cottage  with  a chimney  could  be  raised  on  the  waste 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was 
bound  to  accept  the  occupier  as  a tenant,  not  apparently 
as  a copyholder  of  the  manor,  but  he  could  charge  him  a 
small  rent,  and  these  tenants  were  called  key-holders.  I 
know  of  one  case  when  in  the  Peninsular  War  a soldier, 
who  returned  wounded,  was  allowed  by  the  parish  to  build 
himself  a small  cottage  on  the  waste,  to  which  he  gradu- 
ally added  small  portions  of  land  which  he  reclaimed,  and 
eventually,  by  long  occupation  without  rent,  obtained  the 
freehold  of  nearly  five  acres.  W.T. 
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JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (Jan.  24,  1883). 
A large  fail-  was  held  at  Wellington,  Salop,  on  June  22, 
1805,  and  the  house  of  W.  Swift  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  beer ; it  was  also  (says  the  Evangelical 
Magazine)  “ kept  open  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  dancing, 
drunkenness,  chambering,  and  wantonness.”  Ann  Swift, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  “after  calling  for  damnation  on 
her  soul  suddenly  exclaimed  ‘ O Lord  ! I am  dying  !’  and 
was  instantly  removed  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  hurried 
before  the  tribunal  of  thit  God  she  was  thus  awfully  dis- 
honouring.” On  the  following  Thursday  “ her  corpse  was 
taken  into  the  churchyard,  amidst  a large  concourse  of 
people;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyton,  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
read  but  a part  of  the  burial  service,  and  addressed  the 
numerous  attendants  in  a very  suitable  exhortation.”  The 
curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gauntlett,  also  preached  in  connec- 
tion with  the  event,  on  the  following  Sunday,  taking  as 
his  text,  Prov.  14,  32.  Puritan. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Custody  of  Parish  Registers,  a subject  we 
have  often  mentioned,  was  discussed  by  the  members 
of  the  Wrexham  Deanery  Association,  last  week. 
Sir  Robert  Egerton  introduced  the  discussion  by 
reading  a paper,  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the 
removal  of  all  registers  to  one  central  place,  where 
they  would  be  properly  paged  and  indexed,  and  where, 
because  of  the  careful  precautions  thatwould  be  taken, 
even  the  risk  of  destruction  by  fire  would  not  be  so 
great  as  the  danger  of  loss  at  present.  Sir  ROBERT 
did  not  know  how  far  the  orders  of  the  70th  cauon, 
requiring  copies  to  be  sent  annually  to  the  bishop 
or  his  chancellor,  had  been  obeyed.  If  they  had  been 
it  would  be  possible  to  centralize  the  diocesan  instead 
of  the  parochial  records,  but  his  experience  in  search- 
ing the  registers  at  Wrexham  and  Gresford  led  him 
to  conclude  that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  follow 
the  instructions  laid  down.  The  Wrexham  registers 
began  in  1618  and  continued  regularly  to  1644  ; they 
then  ceased,  but  in  1662  they  were 
taken  up  again  and  apparently  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  Gresford.  registers 
began  in  1660  and  seemed  to  be  fairly  complete  from 
that  date.  Sir  Robert,  dealing  with  the  objections  to 
removal,  said  that  copies  might  be  made  and  retained 
in  the  various  parishes,  and  as  for  the  loss  of  clerical 
fees,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  some  allowance 
to  existing  incumbents  from  the  fees  that  would  be 
levied  at  the  central  office.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  John  Lewis  supported  Sir  Robert’s 
suggestion.  He  mentioned  a case  in  which  a claim 
was  stopped  because  the  certificate  of  marriage  could 
not  be  found,  and  it  was  merely  by  accident  that  a 
deed  was  discovered,  proving  the  marriage  of  a farmer 
from  Ruabon  in  the  village  of  Baschurch,  by  which 
the  pedigree  was  established.  Again,  only  a few 
weeks  ago,  a gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability, 
living  near  Wrexham,  could  not  find  out  for  a con- 
considerable  time  where  the  marriage  of  his  parents 
was  celebrated,  or  where  he  was  baptized,  and  when 
the  facts  were  ascertained  the  baptism  proved  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  parish  adjoining  that  in  which  he 
then  resided.  Mr  Trevor  Parkins,  referring  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton’s  proposal  that  the  registers 
should  be  printed,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  prac- 


ticable. Mr.  Parkins  thought  they  should  remain 
in  the  clergyman’s  custody  up  to  a certain  date,  and 
then  be  transferred  to  a central  registry.*  Mr.  Evan 
MORRIS  advocated  removal,  either  to  London  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  suggested 
that  a certified  copy,  to  be  as  legally  binding  as  the 
original,  should  be  kept ; a proposition  which,  Mr. 
Parkins  thought,  was  beset  with  some  difficulties. 
The  discussion  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper. 

Five  new  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  Market  Drayton,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
window  in  the  west  side  of  the  tower  a memorial  of  Lord 
Clive. 

Mr.  David  Jenkins,  Mu3.  Bac.,  Cantab,  is  about  to 
publish  a new  Congregational  Tune  Book,  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  English  Churches  in  Wales. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  F.  McArdler  at  Liverpool  is 
announced  in  the  papers.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  humorous  songs,  “ The  Wicked  Welshman,” 
and  “ The  March  of  the  Men  of  Garlick.”  Where  were 
these  songs  published  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  whose  valuable  books  on 
the  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.f 
are  much  esteemed  by  antiquaries,  has  one  in  preparation 
on  those  of  Shropshire.  As  may  readily  be  imagined, 
works  like  these  are  never  commercially  successful,  but 
as  a labour  of  love,  in  their  preparation  they  are  intensely 
interesting. 

In  our  Bye-gones  column  for  Nov.  15, 1882,  a contributor 
suggested  that  “ Buck’s  Views  in  Wales”  should  be  repro- 
duced in  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
new  photographic  printing  processes,  in  which  facsimiles 
could  be  ensured  ; and  he  instanced  a reproduction  of  the 
one  of  Dolwyddelan  Castle  in  the  Oswestry  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Gvxydir  Family , as  a specicen  of  what  he 
would  like  to  see.  We  notice  in  the  new  part  of  Arch. 
Camb.,  just  out,  that  Buck’s  picture  of  Brecon  Priory 
Church  has  been  copied  by  one  of  these  processes — not 
the  best  perhaps — and  we  trust  that  it  is  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a complete  series.  And,  before  we  dismiss 
the  part  we  are  looking  at,  may  we  ask  the  editor  why  in 
his  report  of  the  Llanrwst  meeting  he  writes  of  Dolwy- 
ddelen  ? 

The  first  banquet  at  Oxford  on  St.  David’s  Day  of  Welsh 
collegians  took  place  on  Thursday  night,  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel.  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  presided,  and  there  was  a 
numerous  company.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
Chairman  read  a telegram  conveying  the  “ cordial  and  fra- 
ternal greeting  ” of  the  “ Welshmen  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  banquet  assembled  to  Welshmen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  banquet  assembled,”  and  a similar 
message  was  sent  in  return.  The  “ Cambrian  Banquet  ” 
at  Cambridge  passed  off  very  successfully.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  brother  of  the  Judge  Advocate- 
General.  Among  the  toasts  proposed  was  the  health  of 
Professor  Hughes,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The 
toast  of  “ Our  Fellow-Countrymen  at  Oxford  ” was  cor- 
dially received. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  will  succeed  the 
late  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Chester.  His  Grace’s  father  and  grandfather 
were  Lord-Lientenants  of  the  county,  the  last-named 
having  succeeded  George  Harry,  sixth  earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  on  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1845. 
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JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (Dec.  20,  1882,  Jan.  24,  Mar.  7, 
1883). — In  all  ages  and  countries  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  as  im- 
mediately outraging  the  majesty  of  God,  has  been  reputed  the 
object  of  special  judgments  from  the  Almighty.  The  interest- 
ing work  of  Spelman  on  The  Fate  of  Sacrilege  is  founded  on 
this  belief,  and  is  intended  to  show,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
not  only  have  particular  acts  of  daring  and  glaring  sacrilege 
been  from  time  to  time  visited  by  unmistakable  chastisement 
on  the  spot,  but  that  the  very  possession  of  property  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God  and  his  Church,  has  been  wont 
to  bring  with  it  calamity  of  an  enduring  kind  to  its  possessors 
even  by  gift  or  by  purchase,  and  not  only  to  the  immediate  de- 
spoilers. The  families  of  such  persons  are  shown  to  have  often 
speedily  died  out,  or  if  not  entirely  so,  at  least  in  the  male  and 
direct  line  of  succession,  or  to  have  been  visited  with  madness 
or  imbecility  in  the  persons  of  many  of  its  members,  or  by 
murder,  or  other  forms  of  sudden  or  violent  death.  When,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  possession  of  the  houses  and 
lands  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  despoiled  in  the 
two  previous  reigns  was  renounced  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
by  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  recipients  on  condition  of  their 
return  to  the  faith,  his  Holiness  declared  that  his  power  did 
not  extend  to  the  relief  of  such  persons  from  the  anathema 
under  which  those  possessions  had  been  originally  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  of  His  Church,  and  of  the  poor.  — (Lin- 
gard’s  History  of  England).  H.W.L. 


NOTES . 

ST.  TAFFY  OF  WALES. — The  following  is  from 
a collection  of  rare  Broadsides  in  Brit.  Mus.  Library. 
Great  value  is  set  on  the  collection,  which  is  handsomely 
bound.  D.J. 

THE  HONOUR  OF  WELSHMEN, 
or  the  Valiant  Acts  of  St.  Taffy  of  Wales. 


Declaring  of  St.  Taffeys  valerous  facts, 

His  brave  exploits  and  most  heroic  acts, 

His  killing  Gyants  Negromancers,  Dragons, 

And  with  their  slaughter’d  carcases  loads  waggons. 


Hey  for  the  honour  of  St.  Taffies  Day  ! 

Let  every  Welshman  due  observance  pay; 

Who  in  his  honour  shall  be  found  to  sneek 
May’s  Hat  be  never  graced  with  a green  Leeke ; 

And  he  himself  that  privilidge  to  leese, 

Tasting  of  Coivs  Bobby  or  toasted  cheese. 

That  valiant  champion  has  brought  to  sad  doom 
With  his  keen  sword  the  foes  of  Christendom  ; 

Cutting  them  off  by  the  middle,  legs,  and  arms, 

Whereere  he  light  on  them  he  did  them  harms. 

Who  ever  twas  his  valour  that  withstood 
He  made  the  fields  grow  fat  with  their  gore  blood, 

Felling  them  down  with  such  intestine  slaughter 
Great  store  of  grass  grew  in  those  places  after. 

T’was  he  whose  valour  durst  in  combat  joyn 
With  the  bold  Negromancer  Ormondine, 

And  having  risen  from  his  seven  years  bed 
With  Morglay  cut  off  the  Inchanter’s  head. 

Gyants  who  walk’d  with  Oake  trees  in  their  hand 
With  as  much  ease  as  men  walk  with  a wand, 

Although  their  strength  and  stature  was  exceeding, 

His  valour  brought  them  to  the  ground  sore  bleeding. 

Lyons  were  nothing  to  him,  and  for  Draggons 
He  slew  as  fast  as  Drunkards  swallow  flaggons. 

In  vain  the  Pagans  sought  with  him  to  fight 
His  very  name  whole  armies  would  affright ; 

And  though  the  captain’s  sought  with  words  to  win  them 
They’d  run  as  fast  as  were  the  Devil  in  them. 

For  next  St.  George  (whose  valour  did  excel) 

St.  Taffy  bore  from  all  the  rest  the  Bell. 

’Tis  true  St.  Dennis  highly  did  advance 
The  honour  of  his  Countery  of  France  ; 


But  yet  what  French-man  ever  lived  that  dare 
St.  Dennis  with  St.  Taffy  to  compare? 

St.  James  for  Spain  did  many  battles  fight 
And  conquered  the  Pagans  by  his  might. 

Eut  though  he  made  the  Infidels  to  droop 
His  valour  must  unto  St.  Taffy's  stoop. 

St.  Anthony  for  Italy  did  doe 

Such  acts  as  made  him  very  famous  too, 

But  with  St.  Taffy  if  you  him  compare 
Tis  like  Scotch-hobby  unto  Flanders  mare. 

Much  valour  had  the  Scottish  knight  St.  Andrew 
And  wore  as  good  a sword  as  ever  man  drew ; 

But  yet  for  conquering  Gyants  or  Inchanter 
St.  Taffy  was  St.  Andrew’s  Fames  supplanter. 

St.  Patrick  had  a bold  undaunted  spirit 
And  by  his  warlike  arm  much  praise  did  merit ; 

But  yet  for  conquering  of  Golden  Fountains 
None  like  to  him  was  bred  in  the  Welsh  mountains  ; 

And  for  relieving  of  distressed  Ladies 
The  rest  were  unto  him  all  but  mere  Babies. 

His  fame ’s  spread  England  over  even  to  Berwick 
It  quite  puts  down  that  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  : 

And  him  for  to  compare  with  Knight  Sir  Bcvis 
Is  for  to  liken  Wales  to  Island  Mevis. 

Huon  of  Burdeaux  conquered  many  a Gyant 
By  giving  them  such  wounds  as  made  them  dye  on’t ; 
But  yet  comparing  him  to  our  Welsh  Royster 
He  was  no  more  like  than  is  aple  Oyster  : 

For  those  two  French  Knights  Valentine  and  Orson 
They  were  as  valiant  as  ere  sate  a Horse  on, 

But  yet  on  Horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  either 
Valentine  was  not  so  good,  nor  Orson  neither. 

As  was  St.  Taffy , and  as  Author’s  say 
Not  to  be  named  with  him  on  the  same  day. 

Don  Belianes  did  with  Gyants  wrastle 

And  with  his  sword  took  many  a Tower  and  Castle, 

When  in  the  fields  his  forces  he  did  muster 
He  put  the  Pagans  to  a filthy  bluster  ; 

But  although  with  his  sword  he  thus  did  bleed  them 
Cuds  flutter  a nayles  St.  Taffy  did  exceed  him, 

For  when  his  valour  on  them  was  beginner 
■Hee’d  kill  ten  thousand  ere  he  went  to  dinner, 

And  by  their  blood  (as  tis  in  stories  se’d) 

He  turned  all  the  green  fields  into  red. 

Its  very  true  (tis  folly  to  belye  him) 

Old  Tellus  got  a scarlet  garment  by  him. 

Nor  was ’t  ere  known  before  St.  Taffies  age 
That  in  the  Fields  or  Gardens  grew  red  Sage. 

Thus  did  he  live  in  great  renown  and  splendour 
As  ever  did  his  Couzin  Owen  Glendour 
And  whilst  that  time  gives  unto  children  birth 
St.  Taffy  shall  be  famous  through  the  Earth. 

London,  Printed  by  P.  Lillicrap,  in  Clarken-well  Close. 
1667. 

QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCH  BELLS.— In  a pamphlet 
I have  containing  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  our 
parish  church  I find  the  following  names  on  the  Bells  : — 
8th.  Anno  dom.  1717.  Edwd.  Parry,  vicar,  Richd. 
Lloyd,  esq.,  Richard  Owen,  gnt.,  Humphrey  Kinnaston, 
gnt.,  Nathaniel  Price,  gnt.,  Churchwardens. 

7th.  1747.  Jno.  Dawson,  Richd.  Trow,  Jno.  Rogers, 
Cn.  Wardens. 

The  names  of  Dawson  and  Trow  are  not  familiar  to  this 
generation  : that  of  Kinnaston  aud  Nathaniel  Price  are 
more  familiar : the  others  are  common  enough.  Can 
Jarco,  or  any  other  reader  of  Bye-gones , tell  us  something 
about  the  men  ? An  Ex-Churchwarden. 
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EPITAPH  AT  CONDOVER.—  In  the  reports  of 
the  summer  excursion  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society  in  1879,  we  are  told  that  in  Condo  ver  Church 
there  is  a monument  to  Major  Owen,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Shropshire  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  who  died 
in  1864 ; “ on  the  back  panel”  of  which  there  is  the  follow- 
ing : — 

What  I spent  I had, 

What  I saved  I lost, 

What  I gave  I have. 

Where  did  these  lines  first  appear  ? In  the  Cambro-Briton 
for  Mar.  1821,  page  310,  we  have  the  following  version  of 
them  : — 

As  I was  so  are  yee, 

As  I am  you  shall  bee, 

That  I had  that  I gave, 

That  I gave  that  I have  ; 

Thus  I end  all  my  cost, 

That  I left  that  I lost. 

This  was  copied  from  a collection  in  the  Harl.  MSS.,  and 
was  stated  to  be  on  a monument  in  “ Llansaintffread 
Church.”  to  “ David  Watkin,  late  of  Shethrock,  who  died 
22d.  of  Nov.  1618,  aged  88,  and  left  issue  3,  viz.,  William, 
who  married  Elinor,  daug  hter  to  Rd.  Herbert, 
esquire  ; Gwladis,  married  to  Thos.  Madock,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Shethrock,  and  Edward,  an  infant  of  9 years  old. 
— This  David,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  lived  in  St. 
Bride’s  (sic)  300  years.”  What  Llansaintffraid  is  referred 
to?  N.W.S. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  “LOVING  CUP”  (Dec.  13,  1882).— 
At  this  date  Tell  asked  if  any  sporting  reader  of  Bye- 
gones  could  say  how  it  was  that  the  cup  given  by  Mr. 
Noel  Hill  to  the  Corporation  in  July  1777  could  have 
been  won  on  Oswestry  Race  Course  the  3ame  year,  seeing 
that  Oswestry  Raees  were  always  held  in  September  ? By 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Picken  of  Oswestry  I have  been  able 
to  see  a good  many  records  of  our  races  ; and  find,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  autumn  meetings  commenced  in 
1802,  and  were  continued  to  1849.  Races  in  Oswestry  had 
previously  been  discontinued  in  1785  or  6.  Jarco. 

OWEN  TUDOR  THE  MONK  (Feb.  21,  1883).— 
The  note  of  your  correspondent  M.  J.  Jones-Parry,  in  re- 
lation to  the  burial  place  of  Owen  Tudor,  third  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  is  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  re-opens  a question  upon  which  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  at  one  time  existed,  viz.  : — 
whether  Owen  and  Catherine  had  a third  son.  It  being 
admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that  they  had  Edmund,  and 
Jasper,  and  a daughter,  who  died  young,  legitimately 
born.  Mr.  Williams  in  bis  “ Eminent  Welshmen,”  follow- 
ing Pennant  and  other  authorities,  says  the  third  son 
Owen  “ embraced  a monastic  life  in  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, and  died  soon  after.”  Assuming  that  to  be  true, 
I asked  Dean  Stanley  in  March,  1880  (when  I met  him 
at  the  baptism  of  a grandson  of  Mr.  Salisbury’s  for 
whom  he  stood  sponsor)  if  that  tradition  could  be  be- 
lieved; and  be  then  told  me  of  the  grave  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  to  which  your  correspondent  has  referred. 
The  Dean,  as  a descendant  of  the  Owens  of  Penrhos 
in  Anglesey,  naturally  felt  a warm  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Peumynydd  family,  and  he  entertained 
no  doubt,  “after  enquiry,”  that  Owen  Tudor  the  Monk 
was  son  to  Owen  and  Catherine ; but  we  do  well  to  re- 
member notwithstanding,  that  the  parents  were 
“privately”  married,  in  1428,  it  is  said,  and  that  Catha- 
rine died  in  1437,  leaving  Edmund  and  Jasper  only  “in 
charge  of  Catharine  de  la  Pore,”  and  that  not  a word  is 


said  in  the  records  about  Owen.  In  1452  Edmund  was 
made  Earl  of  Richmond ; Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
father  Owen  being  at  the  time  in  the  background,  and  so 
he  continued  till  1459,  when  he  was  knighted  by  his  own 
son ; and  had  a grant  of  £100  a year  made  to  him  by  his 
stepson  Henry  VI.,  with  some  park  lands  in  the  lordship 
of  Denbigh.  That  there  was  a person  named  Owen 
Tudor,  a monk  of  Westminster,  who  was  buried  at  the 
Abbey,  we  may  admit,  and  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
son  of  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  Catharine,  we  may  also 
admit,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  was  Catharine’s  son, 
and  the  facts  above  narrated  imply,  at  least,  that  he  was 
not  so.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  the  marriage  ? 
When  were  the  children  born,  and  where?  What 
moved  Henry  VI.  in  1459  only  to  grant  his 
stepfather  a pension,  when  his  step-brothers  had 
been  so  highly  honoured  by  him  seven  years  earlier  ? 
In  1461  Owen  Tudor  was  beheaded  at  Hereford,  after  the 
battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross  ; but  the  Tudor  history  between 
1428  and  that  time,  and  also  between  1461  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  the  VII  to  the  throne,  is  not  so  clear  as  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  doubts  of  antiquaries  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  and  if  your  corre- 
spondent’s note  should  lead  to  a more  clear  exposition  of 
facts,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  The  partizans 
of  Richard  the  Third  never  admitted  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
legitimate  succession  to  the  throne  ; and  we  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  married  Henry’s  mother,  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  throne,  and 
for  which  offence  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  Indeed, 
the  whole  story  is  full  of  questionable  incidents,  and  I 
have  never  therefore  wondered  that  Henry  of  Richmond 
was  so  anxious  to  trace  his  descent  from  the  ancient  Welsh 
princes  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  at  best  his 
Anglo-French  one  was  shaky  in  many  particulars.  D. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Buddicom,  of  Penbedw  Hall,  Mold,  has  pre- 
sented an  organ  to  Nannerch  Church. 

Lord  Penrhyn  has  subscribed  £700  towards  the  erection 
of  a new  church  at  Capel  Curig. 

A fifth  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  Market 
Drayton  church,  presented  by  the  3rd  King’s  Own  Staf- 
fordshire Militia,  in  memory  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel 
Broughton. 

A richly  carved  memorial  stone  in  yellow  Mansfield 
stone  has  been  erected  in  Chirbury  Churchyard,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Lewis  Price,  of  Marring- 
ton  Hall,  designed  by  Mr.  Romaine  Walker,  of  London, 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  Chester  Cathedral  is 
shortly  to  be  enriched  with  mosaics,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Platt, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Platt  of  Staleybridge,  whose  muni- 
ficent bequests  to  the  Cathedral  and  to  public  institutions 
generally  are  well-known. 

The  Antiquary  for  March,  in  a kindly  notice  of  the 
Reprint  of  Bye-gones,  says,  “We  could  spare  some  of  the 
more  modern  notes,  which  can  always  be  found  in  news- 
papers.” To  the  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  of  our 
readers  who  only  see  the  column  of  Bye-gones  in  our  paper, 
this  criticism  will  be  puzzling,  and  to  explain  it  we  should 
say  that  when  we  make  up  the  type  of  the  Bye-gones 
column  into  pages  for  the  reprint,  we  also  take  such  para- 
graphs, or  reports,  of  kindred  topics,  as  may  have  ap- 
peared under  other  headings  in  the  columns  of  the  Adver - 
tizer.  These  we  class,  in  the  reprint,  “ Current  Notes.” 
So  it  is  quite  true,  as  our  contemporary  says,  that  these 
“ modern  notes  can  be  found  in  newspapers” ; but  if  worth 
preserving  they  must  be  transferred  to  more  permanent 
publications.  Besides,  in  the  Reprint  of  Bye-gones  they 
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may  be  said  to  be  a “bonus”  to  subscribers!  We  only 
profess  to  reprint  the  “ Bye-gones  column”  itself,  and  what 
we  give  over  and  above  this,  is  not  charged  for  ! Our 
readers  must  not  suppose  we  say  all  this  in  apology 
for  reprinting  these  “ Current  Notes,”  for  we  hold  firmly 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  usually  such  as  are  worthy  of 
preservation. 

Dr.  Ollivant,  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  and  portrait  in  the  Red  Dragon  for 
March.  We  are  told  that  when  vice-principal  of  “the 
new  clerical  Welsh  College  of  St.  David’s  at  Lampeter,” 
in  1827,  he  “ began  to  study  Welsh,  and  received  a young 
student,  who  afterwards  took  orders  in  North  Wales,  into 
his  house  with  a view  to  continuous  Welsh  conversation.” 
The  writer  (Mr.  John  Coke  Fowler)  also  says  that  the  late 
Bishop  “ possessed  eighty  Welsh  sermons  of  his  own  com- 
position.” In  a paper  on  “ A Day  with  the  First  Loco- 
motive,” at  Merthyr,  the  writer  speaks  of  “ Bogberry 
pudding,”  and  wonders  whether  they  still  make  it  in  that 
neighbourhood?  What  are  bogberries? — what  in  North 
Wales  are  called  “ wimberries,”  and  in  the  west  “ wurts  ” ? 
That  disreputable  old  fellow,  “The  Sin  Eater,”  who 
we  thought  was  killed  long  ago,  has,  it  seems,  only  been 
scotched,  for  he  crops  up  again  in  the  number  before  us  ! 
Amongst  the  illustrations  of  the  number  is  one  of  the 
Aberystwyth  College  as  it  will  be  when  completed. 
When  ! 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

His  worship  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Weaver,  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton, 

M.P. : — 

Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry,  13  Feb.,  1883. 

Dear  Mr  Mayor,— I left  at  your  house  this  afternoon  the  illu- 
minated parchment  of  the  tolls  of  Oswestry  as  levied  in  1673.  1 
have  ventured  to  have  it  framed. 

I also  venture  to  ask  the  Corporation  to  accept  the  drawing 
made  by  Mr  Bowen  of  Shrewsbury  of  the  Brass  Weight  which 
was  found  in  Oswestry  in  1815.  This  I picked  up  in  a London 
print  shop.  I presume  the  drawing  was  made  and  the  descrip- 
tion written  for  insertion  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I have  now  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  completed  the  arrangement  of  the  Records  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  of  Oswestry  and  I have  returned 
the  originals  into  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk. 

My  last  notes  upon  them  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Archaeological  Society  ” will  also  be  shortly  printed  and 
completed.—  I am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Stanley  Leighton. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Oswestry. 

The  illuminated  parchment,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing, 
is  a curious  Table  of  Tolls  taken  at  the  Oswestry  Gates  in 
1673,  and  is  signed  by  J.  Trevor,  seneschal,  Richard  Jones, 
J.  Glover,  bailiffs,  and  Morgan  Wynne,  recorder.  This 
was  the  last  year  of  the  Charter  of  James  the  First;  and 
the  last  of  the  Bailiffs.  In  the  next  year  Richard  Pope 
was  made  the  first  mayor,  under  the  Charter  of  Charles 
the  Second ; Edward  Owen,  the  first  coroner  ; and  Sir 
John  Trevor  and  Morgan  Wynne  were  re-appointed 
steward  and  recorder.  These  tolls  were  in  some  cases 
singular,  and  the  terms  are  puzzling.  For  instance,  who 
were  the  “ Shempsters,”  on  whose  boxes  a penny  each  was 
demanded  ? And  what  were  “wooden  canns,”  “ spills,” 
“ moulds,”  and  “mapps,”  all  of  which  were  tolled  by  the 
horse  load,  or  pack  ? Framed,  as  the  parchment  now  is — 
thanks  to  Mr.  Leighton — the  Table  will  form  a valuable 
object  of  interest  to  Antiquaries,  and  an  adornment  to 
the  Council  Chamber,  where  it  hangs. 

The  letter  also  relates  to  the  sketch  and  description  of 
a Brass  Weight,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bowen,  who  was  a well- 
known  antiquary  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  addressed  to  “Mr. 
Urban,”  so  no  doubt  was  intended  for  the  Gentleman's 


Magazine ; but  it  was  also  sent  to  Price’s  History  of 
Oswestry , which  was  published  in  1815,  and  there  acknow- 
ledged as  communicated  by  Mr.  Bowen,  and  the  text  is 
accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  the  weight.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  letter-press  description  : — 

This  ball,  found  near  the  Cross,  in  Oswestry,  and  now  in  th  > 
possession  of  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  esq.  is  undoubtedly  the  weight, 
used  at  the  end  of  the  beam  in  that  mode  of  weighing  called  the 
Auncel  Weight , as  practised  in  the  time  of  Edward  III  : being 
subject  to  great  deceit,  in  the  34th  of  that  reign  it  was  prohibited 
by  statute,  and  the  even  balance  or  scale  commanded  in  its 
stead.  On  the  first  shield,  is  the  arms  of  England,  simply,  which 
dates  it  before  the  15th  of  Edward,  as  I believe  in  that  year  he 
claimed  the  crown  of  France,  and  immediately  placed  the  arms 
of  that  kingdom  in  the  first  quarter  of  his  shield.  On  the 
second,  the  bearing  of  her  lords,  the  noble  Fitzalans,  a lion 
rampant.  The  third  shield  has  an  eagle  displayed ; the  arms, 
most  probably,  of  the  gentleman  who  filled  the  office  of  steward: 
it  was  borne  by  the  Lloyds  of  Llwynymaen,  and  other  ancient 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  John  Davies,  esq.  recorder, 
1635,  in  his  observations,  says,  “ they  had  sometimes  noblemen, 
knights,  and  esquires  of  the  best  quality,  to  be  their  stewards.” 
I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  if  ever  the  town  of  Oswestry  used  an 
armorial  bearing,  it  was  that  of  the  Fitzalans,  as  on  this  ball. 
The  horse,  with  the  oak  branch  in  his  mouth,  as  on  the  New- 
gate, was  the  crest  of  the  Fitzalans.  At  Trenewydd,  near 
Whittington,  is  a very  ancient  carving  of  the  horse  and  oak 
bough ; and  as  the  Lloyds  of  that  house  bore  the  eagle,  probably 
one  of  them  may  have  been  the  steward  above  alluded  to. 

This,  also,  will  form  a valuable  ornament  on  the  walls 
of  our  Council  Chamber,  where  it  has  been  placed. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  primary  object,  in  getting  the 
loan  of  the  old  Corporation  documents  in  1878,  was  to 
publish  such  as  were  interesting  in  the  pages  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.  In  doing 
this  he  has  conferred  a boon  on  the  county  generally,  and 
has  furnished  an  example  we  should  like  to  see  copied  by 
those  immediately  interested  in  other  boroughs  of  Shrop- 
shire. He  has  also  done  service  to  Oswestry  locally,  in- 
somuch as,  at  very  great  labour,  and  considerable  expense, 
he  has  gathered  together — plaeed  in  order — and  caused 
elegantly  to  be  bound  in  vellum,  documents  of  priceless 
value  that  have  (some  of  them  dating  back  five  centuries) 
been  guarded  for  very  many  years  solely  by  chance  ! 

It  now  devolves  upon  the  Town  Council  to  find  a fire- 
proof chest  for  these  treasures  ; and  on  the  more  intelligent 
of  our  townsmen  generally,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  valuable  services  by  connecting 
themselves  with  the  Society  that  has  published  these 
records  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 


On  Wednesday  a very  fine  otter,  weighing  221bs.,  was 
shot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Montford  Bridge 
and  Shrewsbury. 

The  Will  of  Lord  Berwick.— The  will  (dated  June 
9,  1874)  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Noel,  Baron  Berwick, 
late  of  Attingham  and  Springfields,  Salop,  who  died  on 
November  24  last,  was  proved  at  the  Shrewsbury  district 
registry,  on  Jan.  18,  by  Richard  Ryder  Dean,  the  acting 
executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £100,000. 
The  testator  directs  that  all  articles  of  his  at  the  mansion 
house,  Attingham,  whether  furniture  or  of  any  other  de- 
scription, shall  go  with  the  said  mansion  house,  and  be  en- 
joyed therewith  ; and  he  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  pro- 
perty as  follows  One-third  to  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Emily  Noel  Hill ; one-third  to  the  widow  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Noel 
Hill ; and  one-third  between  the  widow,  daughter,  and 
son  Charles  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Charles.  Noel  Hill. 
The  first  Lord  Berwick,  when  Mr.  Noel  Hill,  was  Mayor 
of  Oswestry,  1779. 
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CHARITY  LANDS  IN  SALOP  AND  THE  ALLOT- 


FROM  CAERHUN  TO  SEGONTIUM. 


MENTS  EXTENSION  ACT,  1882. 


(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer.) 


The  Allotments  Extension  Act  of  1882;  which  has  come 
into  operation,  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facilities  to 
“ labourers,  cottagers,  and  others”  to  hire  in  allotments 
lands,  whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  which  are  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  applies  only  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  is  of  a compulsory  character. 
The  Act  provides  that  “all  trustees  in  whom  lands  are 
vested,”  shall,  “ where  such  lands  are  not  otherwise  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated  as 
a recreation  ground  or  otherwise  for  the  enjoyment  or 
general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,”  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  such  field  or  other  portion  of  the  said  land 
as  is  most  suitable  for  allotments,  and  give  public  notice 
of  their  readiness  to  let  it  to  cottagers,  labourers,  and 
others,  stating  the  rent  they  are  prepared  to  accept,  which 
must  be  the  same  as  land  of  a similar  quality  is  usually 
let  for  in  the  parish,  plus  all  rates,  taxes,  tithes,  and  tithe 
rent- charge,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees. 
The  following  are  among  the  charities  in  the  county  of 
Salop  which  will  be  affected  by  the  Act.  Under  these 
charities  marked  * only  a portion  of  the  rent  goes  to  the 
poor.  The  figures  are  taken  from  a return  issued  some 
years  since,  and  the  rents  will  probably  have  varied  since 
then.  Where  no  figures  are  given  under  the  money  column 
part  of  the  rent  is  derived  from  buildings.  . In  the  last 
column  F means  fuel ; Br,  bread  and  other  kinds  of  food ; 
Cl,  clothing  ; M,  money ; and  G,  general. 


Parish  and  Name 
of  Charity. 
Ellesmere— 

* Whixall  Estate. . . . 

Jefferys  

Jones  and  others 


22  0 80 
5 1 22 


£ S.  D. 
11  0 0 


How 

distributed. 


Br.  Cl.  & M. 
M. 


(Dudleston)  .... 

6 

1 21  .. 

8 12 

0 .. 

M. 

Kinnerley— 

Trevor  

A Field  ... 

3 0 

0 .. 

M. 

Poor’s  land 

2 

0 0.. 

2 12 

6 .. 

M. 

Gethin  

Two  crofts 

5 15 

0 .. 

M. 

Melverley— 

Poor's  land 

2 

14.. 

2 16 

0 .. 

F. 

Unknown  

1 

16.. 

2 9 

0 .. 

F. 

Oswestry— 

Witcherley 

1 

0 0.. 

5 10 

0 .. 

Cl.  and  Br. 

Selattyn— 

"Hanmer  and  Morris 

53 

0 34  .. 

35  13 

0 .. 

Gen. 

Unknown 

1 

0 0.. 

0 16 

0 .. 

M. 

Shrewsbury— 

Henry  Smith — 130 

3 0.. 

105  0 

0 .. 

G. 

Burlton  Estate 815 

1 13  .. 

471  4 

6 .. 

G. 

Owen  and  others 

(St.  Alkmund) 

6 

13.. 

29  0 

0 .. 

Br.  and  M. 

Farmer  (St.  Chad) 

7 

0 0.. 

20  0 

0 .. 

M. 

Harwood  (do.) 

57 

3 38  .. 

— 

..  • 

Cl.  and  M. 

*Hopton  Estate  (St. 

Chad) 

83 

1 27  ... 

85  18 

0 .. 

G. 

Langley  (Holy  Cross)  13 

2 35  .. 

52  0 

0 .. 

M. 

*Church  Estate  (Holy 

Cross)  

15 

3 14  ... 

3 18 

0 .. 

Br. 

*Bowdler  (St.  Julian)  89 

3 36  .. 

5 0 

0 .. 

Br. 

Baker  and  others 

(St.  Julian) 

19 

3 22  .., 

. 50  0 

0 .. 

Br.  and  M. 

Wem— 

Whixall  Estate 

7 

0 0.. 

10  0 

0 .. 

Br. 

Whitchurch — 

S.  & J.  Higginson ....  172 

2 12  .. 

70  0 

0 .. 

M. 

*Broughall  Estate  . . 

13 

0 0.. 

15  15 

0 .. 

Gen. 

Whittington— 

Ap  Robert 

7 

3 9.. 

12  10 

0 .. 

Cl. 

Trustan  

11 

0 2.. 

15  0 

0 .. 

Br. 

The  Act  only  applies  to  lands  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
distributed  in  “ money,  doles,  fuel,  clothing,  bread,  or 
other  articles  of  sustenance  or  necessity.” — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle . 


A large  stone,  about  seven  feet  long,  with  traces  of  a 
Roman  inscription  upon  it,  has  been  unearthed  on  Major 
Platt’s  estate  at  Llanfairfechan.  Mr.  W.  Adams  of  Up- 
per Bangor,  writes  that  the  field  in  which  the  stone  was 
found  is  on  “ an  easy  declivity  from  the  old  Roman  road, 
which  runs  from  Caerhun  (Conovium)  to  Aber  pastBwlch- 
y-ddeufaen.  The  distance  from  Caerhun  is  rather  over 
seven  English  or  eight  Roman  miles.  The  stone  is  six 
feet  seven  inches  long,  and  one  foot  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  almost  cylindrical,  except  fifteen  inches  of  the 
lower  end  which  formed  the  base.  I think  it  very  proba- 
ble that  the  lower  end  was  much  longer  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a hold  in  the  ground.  The  inscription,  as 
accurately  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Barber  (to  whom  I am  in- 
debted for  an  early  intimation  of  the  discovery,)  and  my- 
self could  read  it,  was  : 

IMP  - CAES  - TRAJ  : : 

AN  VS  - HADRIANVS 
AVG  - P - M - TR  - P 
- P - P - COS  - III  - 
AKA  - NOVIO 
- M - P - VIII 
Translation. 

IMPerator  CAESar  TRAJ 
AN  VS  HADRIANVS 
AUGustus  Pontifex  Maximus 
TRibunicia  Potestate 
Pius  Felix  COS  (Consul)  III 
A KANOVIO 
Mille  Passuum  VIII 

Most  of  the  letters  are  clear  and  deeply  cut.  The  stone 
is  of  the  kind  known  locally  as  Anglesey  grit,  and 
consists  principally  of  quartz  grains  in  a comparatively 
pure  state.”— (From  the  North  Wales  Papers). 

Sir, — In  your  last  there  was  a notice  of  the  finding  of  a 
milliary  stone  on  the  course  of  the  Roman  Road  from 
Caerhun  to  Segontium,  and  from  the  wording  of  the  para- 
graph and  a study  of  the  ordnance  map,  I am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  found  nearly  if  not  quite  m situ. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  mile  stones  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  England,  the  finding  of  one  in  its  original  position, 
or  nearly  so,  gives  it  an  exceptional  interest,  and  I hope 
no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  retain  it  in  that  position  in 
perpetuity,  and  I doubt  not  if  Major  Platt  was  properly 
approached  upon  the  subject  he  would  readily  take  mea- 
sures to  effect  this  object. 

It  is  possible  that  measuring  the  distances  of  a 
Roman  mile  along  the  known  course  of  this  road  in  both 
directions,  might  lead  to  the  finding  of  other  such  stones, 
and  in  any  case  when  replaced  in  its  original  socket,  it 
has  a distinct  purpose  and  meaning,  and  is  a fixed  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  And 
unless  so  fixed  it  is  apt  to  be  used  as  a garden  ornament  or 
roller,  for  which  purpose  its  columnar  shape  gives  it  a 
protective  resemblance.  From  this  fate  let  us  hope  it  will 
be  rescued. 

When  next  the  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  visit  the  county  I hope  it  may  be  my  good 
fortune  to  be  with  them,  and  I may  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  monument  in  situ,  and  determining  a 
doubt  as  to  one  part  of  the  inscription. — I am,  &c., 

Cardiff,  March  9,  1883.  Geo.  E.  Robinson. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  discovery  of  a Roman  mile- 
stone at  Aber,  a correspondent  of  the  Worth  Wales 
Chronicle  points  out  that  “a  stone  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1806  at  Tycoch,  near  Glasynfryn,  seven  miles  north- 
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east  from  Segontium,  which  bore  an  inscription  coinciding 
in  many  respects”  with  that  on  the  stone  found  at  Aber, 
and  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wil- 
liams’s “ History  of  Carnarvonshire.” 

Sir, — The  Roman  stone  mentioned  Mar.  14,  as  having 
been  found  many  years  ago  at  Ty  Coch  (which  is  near  a 
farm  house  called  Caerhun,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,)  is  in- 
cluded in  Westwood’s  “ Lapidarium  Wallise”  among  the 
lost  stones.  Westwood  refers  to  the  Arch.  Gam .,  for  1846, 
where,  at  page  419,  in  an  article  on  “ The  Roman  Roads 
in  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire,”  we  find  this, 
referring  to  a reputed  “ line  of  narrow  road  between 
Segontium  and  Aber”: — “ Further  on  (than  Cochwillan,) 
towards  Carnarvon,  upon  the  same  line,  stands  the  house 
of  Ty  Coch,  at  which,  some  years  ago,  was  dug  up  a 
Roman  inscribed  stone,  said  by  those  who  saw  it  to  be  a 
Roman  mile  stone.  This  relic  (which  served  to  fix 
one  point,  and  therefore  to  limit  the  general  bearing  of 
the  line)  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davies  of  Bangor  for  a 
considerable  period,  but  is  not  now  to  be  found.”  In 
Arch.  Gam.,  1847,  p 50,  a writer  who  signs  “ Uwch- 
gwyrfaiwr,”  says  the  stone  was  found  about  the  year 
1820,  and  gives  the  inscription  as  follows  : — 

NYMC 

IMP  CAESAR.  M . . . . 

AVREL.  ANTONINVS 
PIYS.  TI.  IX.  AVG.  ARAB. 

IX' 

The  theory  of  “ Uwchgwyrfaiwr  ” is,  that  the  stone  was 
erected  by  the  ninth  or  Arabic  legion  as  a record  of  the 
services  performed  by  them  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  marauding 
Brigantes,  a powerful  tribe  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
recorded  by  Pausanias  in  his  Arcadia.  It  may  be  added, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  upheld  the  milestone  theory,  that  Ty 
Coch  would  be  about  nine  Roman  miles  from  Segontium. 
The  stone  recently  discovered  near  Gorddinog  maybe  taken 
to  afford  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that  a Roman 
road  ran  through  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen,  a belief  which  is  con- 
tested by  a writer,  “Clara  P ,”  in  the  current 

“ Cymmrodor.”  The  writer  refers  to  the  fact  that  no 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen, but 
this  discovery, if  it  is  indeed  of  a milestone,  tells  against  her 
argument.  The  Ty  Coch  stone,  supposing.it  to  have  been 
placed  on  or  near  the  line  of  road,  fits  in  with  “Clara 

P ’s  ” theory,  that  the  legend  is  true,  which  says  the 

itomans  passed  from  Conovium  to  Pen  Caer  Helen,  and 
then  along  the  ridge,  past  Drum,  and  over  Foel  Fras,  Yr 
Arryg,  and  the  slopes  of  Y Drosgl  to  Ffos  Rhufeiniaid, 
not  farfromBethesda,and  then  past  Cochwillan  to  Segon- 
t.ium;  but  it  is  consistent  also  with  the  belief  that 
the  Roman  road  ran  through  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen, 
for  these  routes  might  unite  near  Cochwillan. 

It  may  be  added  that  “Clara  P ” in  her  account 

of  the  road  through  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  (which  she  holds 
to  be  British)  mentions  one  maenhir  on  the  left  (going  to- 
wards Aber),  not  far  from  Buarth,  but  omits  another, 
equally  notable,  on  a slight  mound  on  the  right.  Indeed 
there  are  three  erect  stones  within  a mile  or  so  of  Buarth. 
Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than  an  exhaustive 
examination  and  description  of  this  road  and  the  anti- 
quarian remains  which  are  to  be  found  on  and  near  it. — I 
am,  &c.,  E.  W. 


MARCH  21,  1883. 


NOTES. 

CAERHUN  TO  SEGONTIUM.— A Roman  mile- 
stone was  accidentally  discovered,  on  the  21st  February 
ast,  in  a field  on  the  farm  called  Rhiwiau  Isaf,  in  the 


parish  of  Llanfairfechan,  Carnarvonshire,  by  a party  of 
labourers  who  were  clearing  the  field  of  large  stones. 
They  came  across  the  boss  or  “ nose  ” of  one  jutting  out 
of  the  ground,  and  after  picking  and  digging  about  it  in 
the  usual  way,  they  exposed  it  to  view,  when  it  was  found 
to  bear  an  incised  inscription.  I have  very  carefully 
examined  the  inscription — which  is  in  Roman  capital 
letters  varying  from  2£  to  2g  inches  high — and  it  is  as 
follows  : — 

IMP  - CAES  - TRAI 
AN  VS  - HADRIAN  VS 
AVG  - P - M - TR  - P - - - 
P - P - COS  - III 
A KANOVIO 
M - P - VIII 

Which  may  be  extended  thus  : — 

IMP[erator]  CAES[ar]  TRAIANVS  HADRIANVS 
AVG[ustus]  P[ontifex]  M[aximus]  TRfibunicia] 
P[otestate]  P[ater]  P[atriae]  CO[n]S[ul]  III 
AKANOVIO  M[ille]  P[assuum]  VIII 
With  the  aid  of  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  almost 
the  exact  spot  where  this  milliarium  was  found  can  be 
pointed  out.  An  ancient  road  will  be  observed  to  run  at 
the  back  of  Gorddinog  from  this  parish  to  Aber,  which 
road,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  formerly  extended 
to  Bangor,  and  so  on,  perhaps,  to  Carnarvon,  close  to 
which  town  the  Roman  station  Segontium  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood.  Leaving  Llanfairfechan  by  this 
road,  and  proceeding  along  it  until  the  back  of  Gorddinog 
is  reached,  a lane  turns  sharply  out  of  it  on  the  left  hand, 
and  proceeds  inland  until  the  farm  called  Rhiwiau  Isaf  is 
reached.  In  a field  on  this  farm,  near  to  the  lane,  the 
Roman  milestone  now  under  notice  was  found.  Following 
this  lane  the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  on  the  ancient 
road — well  defined  on  the  map — leading  through  the  pass 
called  Bwlch-y-ddeufaen,  which  will  eventually  bring 
him  to  the  curious  quadrangle  close  to  Caerhun  which  is 
marked  on  the  map  as  Conovium,  and  which  is  about  seven 
English  or  eight  Roman  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
stone  was  found.  Thomas  North. 

[This  stone  was  referred  to  in  the  “ Tipyn  o Bob  Peth  ” 
column  of  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  Mar.  7,  and  on  Mar.  14  a 
letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  correspondence  column, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  G.  E.  Robinson,  the  South  Wales  Secretary 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society.  Both  communications 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Reprint  of  Bye-gones.— Ed.] 

OLD  CHAP  BOOK. — The  title,  “ The  admirable 
Travels  of  Messieurs  Thomas  Jenkins  and  David  Lowellin 
through  the  unknown  tracts  of  Africa : Where  the 
Manner  how  Lowellin  lived  eight  years  on  an  uninhabited 
spot,  and  having  sustained  many  dangerous  attacks  from 
the  Wild  Beasts  and  Savages  returned  safe  to  London  in 
September  1784,  after  having  been  fourteen  years  in  those 
extensive  regions.  London  : Printed  from  the  Original 
Manuscript  in  January  1785  by  the  Author’s  Consent  for 
the  benefit  of  Robert  Barker,  an  unfortunate  Blind  Man.” 
[Price  six-pence.]  Begins:  “1  David  Lowellin  was  born 
near  the  spot  where  the  Castle  of  Methravill  once  stood 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery  anno  1726.”  Parents  are 
rich — and  he  is  their  only  child.  Runs  away  to  sea  when 
he  is  eighteen.  Parents  die  of  grief.  Early  part  of  ad- 
ventures are  told  in  the  style  of  Defoe  : the  latter  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Gulliver.  Reads  very  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  magazine  “ novelettes  ” of  the 
present  day.  Forty-eight  pages.  D.  J. 

QUERIES. 

MR.  G.  S.  WEIDEMANN. — I once  asked  in  Bye- 
gones  if  anyone  could  tell  who  Mr.  G.  S.  Weidemann  was, 
who  preached  a French  sermon  at  Whitchurch  in  1814, 
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which  was  afterwards  published  by  Watton  of  Shrewsbury? 
In  1815  Eddowes  of  Shrewsbury  published  for  him  Essays 
on  Mythology,  the  preface  of  which  is  dated  from  Wem. 
In  a report  I have  seen  of  a meeting  of  Dissenting  ministers 
at  Llanfyllin  in  1816,  Mr.  Weidemann  is  described  as  of 
Wrexham.  The  sermon  at  Whitchurch  bears  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  preached  to  captives ; and  the 
year  1814  shews  that  it  was  the  period  at  which  there  were 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  the  country.  Was  Mr.  W. 
ever  settled  as  a minister  at  Wem  and  Wrexham  ? 

Jarco. 

WELSH  NURSERY  SONGS.— Has  any  collec- 
tion of  these  been  attempted  ? There  are  some  to  be  met 
with  very  quaint  and  curious.  D.  J. 


REPLIES. 

STANLEY  OF  HOLT  (Dec.  20,  1882,  Jan.  10, 
Feb.  14,  1883). — Some  variations  seem  to  exist  in  the 
Pedigree  of  the  Welsh  Stanleys,  Lewis  Dwnn,  vol.  II., 
gives  the  descent  as  Haw arden  has  put  it,  which  for  the 
sake  of  reference  we  repeat. 

Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton,=Margaret,  dr.  and  sole  heir  of 
Standard  Bearer  to  Ricli’d  III.  j Sir  John  Heighlegh. 
at  Bosworth [ 


Pyers  of  Ewloe  Castle,  esq.=p=Constance,  dr.  of  Thos. 
appointed  Escheator  and  Sheriff  I Salisbury,  heir  of  Llwyenni. 
of  Co.  Merioneth,  1485. j 

Pyers  of  Ewlo=j=Janet,  dr.  of  Sir  Edward  of  Harlech, 

! Thos.  Butler  M.P.  for  Co.  Merioneth 

1542,  Constable  of  Harlech 
[ 1558,  and  others. 


Pyers=j=Jane  Parker. 


I 

Edward,  living  1597=pMarg’t,  dr.  of  Sir  James  Stanley, 


Robert=pAlice,  dr.  of  Thos.  Salisbury  of  Flint,  3 son  of  S’r 
i Thos.  of  Llewenni. 


i 

Anne  Stanley  heiress== 


=j=John  Mostyn 


of  Coed 


Now  if  we  turn  to  Harl.  MS.,  2,187,  fo.  107,  we  find  that 
Cecilia,  dr.  and  heir=j=John  Heighlegh,  Vert  a chev.  erm.  inter 
of  her  mother  Isa-  3 lions  ramp’t  arg’t. 
bella,  dr.  and  h.  of  ' 

Ieuan  ab  Kadwgan, 

Eignion  de  Snowdon 
et  altera  terra  in 
Broughton,  Sa.  a 
chev.  inter  3 stags 
heads  caboshed  argt 

I 


Margaret,  only  dr.= 
and  heir 


=Pierce  Stanley  fil.  sec.  William  Stanley, 
militis 


Pierce  de  Ewloe  et==Marg*t  fil.  John  Parker  de  Copston  in 
Fflint  Com.  Cestrise 


Peirse  de  Ewlowe=pConstance  fil.  Thomas  Salusbury  de 
I Lleweni 


Pierse=pJane  Eliz’th  = John  Pules-  Edward  Fulke=f=Jane  fil 
of  | fil  Thos.  tonofHavod-  de  de  I Thos. 

Ewloe  | Butler  de  ywern  Heigh-  Knockin  | Kynas- 

| Bewsey  in  Com.  leigh.  in  Com.  | ton  mil 

| Lane.,  mil  Salop  -A- 


Edward,  &c. 


Ffrancisca=Arblaster  of  Arblaster, 
J Co.  Staff’d. 

(•**> 


It  is  palpable  that  this  is  the  line  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  Golden  Grove  Book  under  the  pedigree  of 
Conway,  where  John  Conway  of  Bodrhyddan  is  said  to 
marry  Jenett,  dr.  of  Edmund  Stanley,  son  of  Piers  son  of 
Sir  William  Stanley.  Additional  MS.  9,864  under  the 
same  Pedigree  says — 

John  aer  y Conway=pJanet,  verch  Edd.  Stanley  abSir  William  o 
i Hootton,  relicta  Brian  Saxton  ap  S’r  W’m 
| ap  S'r  W’m  ap  S’r  W’m  ap  W’m  Audley  o’ 
-’-Stanneley  ap  John  Lord  Audley 
Lewis  Dwnn,  under  the  same  Pedigree,  says — 

John  Conway=j= Janet,  dr.  of  Edmund  Stanley  ab  Sir  William 
i Stanley,  her  mother  was  Angharad  ab  Howel  ab 
| Tydyr  ab  Ithel  Vychan  of  Mostyn  ab  Ithel  Llwyd 
| ab  Ithel  Gam  ab  Meredydd  ab  Uchtryd  ab  Edwin 
-A-  of  Tegaingl. 

Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt  was  the  Chamberlain  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  beheaded  in  1494.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, Countess  of  Worcester,  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter 
Hopton,  who  owned  much  land  in  Shropshire.  This  Sir 
William  is  elsewhere  called  of  Tatton,  and  left  a son 
(eldest)  William  Stanley  of  Tatton,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Massy  of  Tatton,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a daughter  and  heir,  J ane,  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Brereton  of  Tatton,  who  left  issue.  Jane,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt,  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Warburton,  and  their  son,  Sir  Piers  Warburton, 
obit  5 July  a’o  4 Ed.  VI.,  leaving  issue  by  Elizabeth,  dr. 
and  h.  of  Rich’d  Winnington  of  Winnington,  with  oihers, 
a son  and  heir  Sir  J ohn,  who  died  1575,  and  a daughter 
Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton  of  Gaws worth,  Co. 
Chester,  whose  daughter  Anne  was  wife  of  Sir  Ralph 
Egerton  of  Wrinehill.  Sir  John  Warburton,  the  heir, 
married  Mary,  dr.  of  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Brereton, 
and  had  issue  1,  Peter  Warburton  of  Arley,  who  left  9 
co-heirs,  2,  John,  3,  George  who  continued  the  male  line 
of  the  family,  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Anne, 
and  Jane,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  became  wife 
of  Sir  William  Booth  of  Dunham  Massey,  Co.  Chester, 
who  died  1579,  and  was  brother  of  Sir  George  Booth, 
who,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Edward  Anderson,  had  issue,  Sir  George,  ancestor  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  and  a daughter 
Sus?tn,  wife  of  Sir  William  Brereton  of  Hanforth,  whose 
daughter  and  final  heir  Frances  was  the  wife  of  Edward, 
son  and  heir  of  Lord  Ward  and  the  Baroness  Dudley,  to 
which  titles  he  succeeded,  and  by  her  became  progenitor 
of  the  co-heirs  of  the  ancient  Barony  of  Dudley,  but  not 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  descends  from  his 
younger  brother  William  Ward. 

The  original  grant  of  the  several  Castles  of  Ewlo,  Holt, 
&c.,  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  would  settle  the  point,  since 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  thus  connected  with 
Wales.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Margaret  Heighleigh 
was  wife  of  Piers  (Peirs,  Peirce,  Pierce,  &c.),  2nd  son 
of  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  thus  the  several  foregoing 
pedigrees  cast  some  light  upon  each  other. 

Northombria. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Feb.  7,  1883).— ‘The 
Welshman’s  Declaration.’  Declaring  her  Resolution  to 
pe  revenged  on  her  enemies  for  te  creat  overthrow  of  a 
creat  many  of  her  cousins  and  countreymen  in  Teane 
Forrest  in  Cloucestershir  where  her  was  most  cruelly 
peaten  ; together  with  her  complaint  for  the  loose  of 
Ragland  Castle  pelonging  to  her  creat  cousin  (the  Earl  of 
Worcester)  while  her  was  keep  it,  but  now  taken  from 
her  by  her  teadly  enemy,  Sir  William  Waller,  who  was 
peat  her  in  the  foresaid  Forrest  in  the  climatiricall  yeer  of 
her  unhappy  Testructron  1642. 

Plate  below  with  two  bearded  men  fighting  with  swords* 
The  Welshman  has  been  run  through  the  breast.  D.J. 


Mar.,  1883. 
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WELSH  NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (Feb.  21,  1833). 
Faunula  Grustensis  was  printed  by  John  Jones  of  Llan- 
rwst,  1830,  and  I suppose  published  by  him,  too.  A con- 
siderable number  of  Welsh  books  and  pamphlets  were 
issued,  I believe,  from  his  press  ; and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing if  a list  of  such  were  compiled  by  those  who  are  able  to 
do  it : and  whilst  it  is  still  more  or  less  possible  to  do  so. 

D.RT. 

CLIPPING  THE  CHURCH  (Jan.  10,  1883).—! 
have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  an  old  custom  on  the 
borders,  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  mentioned  by 
Bonwh.  She  herself,  when  a girl— more  than  a century 
ago — observed  it.  One  night,  at  12  o'clock,  she  walked 
nine  times  round  Llandrinio  Church,  scattering  seeds  (I 
think  hemp)  as  she  walked,  and  repeating  certain  lines 
(which  I forget).  When  the  march  was  over,  the  belief 
was  that  your  future  spouse  would  be  seen  in  the  porch  ! 
I never  heard  what  the  custom  was  called.  R.P.M. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Lord  Carlingford,  Lord  Bramwell,  and  Mr.  Mundella, 
the  arbitrators  appointed  to  settle  whether  the  new  College 
for  South  Wales  should  be  at  Cardiff  or  Swansea,  met  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Privy  Council  Office.  They  considered 
the  evidence  they  had  taken,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  Cardiff. 

The  death  of  another  Welsh  centenarian  is  reported — 
Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Pendre,  Cardigan,  formerly  of  Bron- 
gwynfach,  Llangoedmore.  It  is  said  that, sanitary  defects 
notwithstanding,  Cardigan  still  maintains  its  reputation 
for  longevity,  and  can  boast  of  a large  number  of  old  in- 
habitants at  ages  ranging  from  seventy  to  ninety-five. 
Within  a week  four  of  them  died  whose  united  ages 
amount  to  326  years,  or  an  average  of  nearly  81£  each. 

A singular  case  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
on  Saturday,  from  the  little  Denbighshire  borough  of 
Holt.  An  information  had  been  filed  against  the  Corpor- 
ation and  the  Crown  bailiff  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain obligations  dating  back  for  a long  time.  On  the  at- 
tainder of  Lord  Seymour,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
lordshipsbelonging  to  thatunfortunatenobleman  were  vested 
in  the  Crown.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  rents  were  defined  as  twelve  pence  for  every 
burgage,  twelve  pence  for  every  curtilage,  and  two  shill- 
ings for  every  acre  of  domain.  Down  to  1819  the  sum  of 
£62  2s.  4£d.,  definitely  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, was  annually  paid  to  the  Crown  official.  Then  there 
was  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  during  which  £221  ap- 
pear to  have  accumulated  as  arrears,  followed  again  by  a 
period  lasting  till  1862,  when  the  rents  were  paid  with  re- 
gularity. For  the  past  twenty  years,  however,  the  pay- 
ments have  entirely  fallen  into  arrear,  doubtless  owing  in 
part  to  the  fact  of  Holt  being  an  “unreformed”  Corpora- 
tion. Some  application  appears  to  have  been  again  made 
in  1879  for  payment,  as  John  Williams,  bricklayer,  who 
held  the  office  of  Crown  bailiff,  then  informed  the  officials 
in  reply  that  he  was  illiterate  and  unable  to  get  the  money 
in.  It  came  out  on  Saturday  that  according  to  strict  law 
the  Crown  was  entitled  to  seize  the  town  and  take  possess- 
ion of  every  tenement  in  it ; but  the  Attorney- General 
admitted  that  such  a remedy  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
now-a-days.  It  is  not  even  sought  to  reoover  the  twenty 
years’  arrears.  This  ancient  corporation  is  simply  asked 
to  collect  one  year’s  rent,  and  to  faithfully  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  future.  The  Court  on  Saturday  granted  a de- 
decree for  a commission  to  issue,  which  will  settle  the 
Amount  to  be  collected. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a new  Welsh 
quarterly  magazine,  Y Geninen,  published  by  Messrs.  D. 
W.  Davies  and  Co.,  of  Carnarvon.  It  is  printed  in  good 
readable  type,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  creditably  got  up. 
A little  more  attention  to  a few  details  on  the  printer’s 
part  would  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  ink  on  some  of  the  pages  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  sheets  should  be  pressed.  We  should 
also  expect  a little  more  attention  paid  to  the  proof  read- 
ing in  a magazine  of  this  class  than  in  a weekly  news- 
paper. Some  pages  of  the  number  before  us  have  been 
rather  carelessly  corrected.  Y Geninen  aims  at  filling  a 
gap  in  Welsh  literature  by  supplying  a thoroughly  free 
and  independent  national  magazine — which  should  discard 
all  disputed  points  in  religion  and  politics— to  be  a medium 
of  communication  for  literary  men,  and  of  information  for 
the  Welsh  people  at  large,  on  subjects  bearing  immediate 
connection  with  our  literature,  such  as  poetry,  music, 
archasjlogy,  history,  biography,  philology,  memoirs,  folk 
lore,&c. ; to  publish  our  old  MSS.  and  preserve  our  literary 
remains  from  oblivion  ; to  publish  the  best  productions  of 
our  Eisteddfodau,  and  articles  on  any  subject  that  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  and  improve  “Cymru,  Cymro,  a 
Chymraeg.”  How  far  the  editor  will  succeed  in  his  laud- 
able ambition,  time  will  show.  The  first  number 
is  not  wanting  in  variety  of  subjects,  for  it 
contains  about  thirty  articles,  some  by  well  known 
writers.  One  of  the  papers  is  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Kilsby  Jones,  on  “ Whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  Wales  to  discard  the  Welsh  language.” 
The  writer  thinks  it  would  be  an  advantage, and,  certainly 
if  the  Welsh  as  written  by  Mr.  Jones  be  a fair 
specimen  of  modern  Cymraeg,  the  sooner  it  is  consigned 
to  oblivion  the  better.  Our  antiquarian  readers  would  be 
pleased  to  read  the  papers  by  Bleddyn  on  “ Hanes 
Eifionydd,”  “ Nodiadau  Hynafiaethol  ” by  Gian  Menai, 
“ Arthur  James  Johnes,”  by  Mr.  R.  Williams, Newtown, 
“ Heolydd  Rhufeinig  yn  y Deheubarth  ” by  Giraldus, 
“Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mawddwy,”  by  Mr.  Owen  M.  Ed- 
wards, “Hen Almanac”  by  Cyffin,  and  the  interesting 
column  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

Gift  of  Stained  Glass  Windows  to  the  Abbey 
Chorch,  Shrewsbury. — On  Friday  was  completed  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  the  erection  of  two  handsome  stained  glass 
windows,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  of  Abbey  Fore- 
gate, one  of  which  is  intended  as  a memorial  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  other  surviving  sons  to  their 
parents,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  and  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor. 
The  memorial  window,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
a three-light  traceried  one,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  The  design  of  stained  glass  illustrates 
the  Supper  at  Bethany.  The  colouring  of  both  windows 
is  in  quaint  fourteenth  century  manner,  wherein  white 
and  cool  grey  tints  are  freely  used,  with  the  richer  colours 
concentrated  upon  the  principal  figures.  Beneath  the 
window  is  affixed  a brass  plate,  upon  which  are  engraved 
the  following  words:— “In  loving  memory  of  Richard 
and  Mary  Taylor,  this  window  is  erected  by  their  sur- 
viving sons,  1883.”  The  second,  which  is  a clerestory 
window,  and  is  placed  in  the  south  wall  next  the  choir, 
contains  in  four  compartments,  with  tracery,  the  em- 
blems of  the  four  Evangelists.  Both  windows  have  been 
executed  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  James  Ballantine  and 
Son  of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Sudeley’s  Fruit  Farm. — The  Dursley  Gazette 
gives  particulars  of  a gigantic  undertaking,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  in  the  way  of  fruit-growing,  that 
has  been  commenced  by  Lord  Sudeley,  at  Toddington, 
near  Cheltenham.  Two  years  ago  there  were  planted 
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93.000  gooseberry  trees,  20,053  plum  trees,  167,000  black 
currant  trees,  2,919  apple  trees,  852  pear  trees,  8,845 
damson  trees,  532  cherry  trees,  10,000  red  currant  trees, 

25.000  raspberry  trees,  100  cob-nut  trees,  and  52  acres  of 
strawberry  plants.  In  addition,  100  Scotch  firs  and  10,000 
poplars  have  been  planted  for  sheltering  purposes.  Lord 
Sudeley  is  at  present  erecting  a large  jam  manufactory  in 
the  centre  of  this  estate,  and  Messrs.  R.  A.  Lister  & Co., 
engineers  and  ironfounders,  of  Dursley,  are  manufacturing 
and  erecting  the  requisite  plant,  which  will  be  laid  down 
on  the  best-known  principles.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
serving is  to  be  done  by  steam.  Lord  Sudeley  has  con- 
cluded arrangements  with  a well-known  jam  manufacturer, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Beach,  of  Ealing-road  Gardens,  Old 
Brentford,  who  will  take  the  whole  of  the  fruit  grown  for 
a long  term  of  years,  and  will  be  tenant  under  lease  of  the 
manufactory. 


MARCH  28,  1883. 


NOTES. 

PHILIP  HENRY’S  DIARIES  (Feb.  21,  1883.)  - 
We  this  week  present  another  instalment : — 

1671.  Edward  Francis,  the  old  Pavier  of  Braden-heath, 
tis  said,  had  the  same  p’son  for  his  Father,  his  Grand-father, 
his  God-father,  and  his  uncle  (his  Grand-father  and  his  re- 
puted Father  marrying  two  sisters). 

May  11.  extra-ordinary  great  hayl  in  divers  places, 
some  four,  some  five,  nay  six  inches  about,  near  Whitch. 

Dec.  27  Mr.  Aston  Min’r  of  Acham  coming  to 
Whitch.  to  see  his  son  lately  entertain’d  curate  to  Dr. 
Fowler,  & being  at  his  Inn  the  George,  his  wife  with 
him,  cal’d  for  wine  to  drink  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  was  com’n 
up  from  the  Parsonage  to  his  Inn  with  him  where  hee 
meant  to  lodge  all  night,  suddenly  before  it  came,  turning 
his  head  on  one  side,  as  hee  sate  in  his  chayr,  dy’d  without 
word,  sigh,  or  grone.  aged  63.  y.  tissaydhee  had  often 
told  his  wife,  hee  did  believe  hee  should  dye  in  that  year 
of  his  age,  being  his  great  Climacterique. 

1672.  July  15.  Mr.  Randle  sheritons’s  house,  Kill 
& Barnes  were  burnt  at  noon-day,  near  Nant-wych, 
through  the  carelessness  of  servants  drying  Hemp  upon 
ye  Kyll ; Hee  was  then  at  Coventry  and  saith  about  1 
o’clock  y’t  morning  hee  arose  affrighted  with  a light 
shining  in  at  window,  w’ch  was  a star  extra-ordinary, 
supposing  ye  Town  had  been  on  fire,  & that  meeting  one 
of  his  neigh,  in  his  way  homewards,  one  of  his  first  qu. 
was,  is  my  house  safe  from  fire — His  loss  is  generally  com- 
puted to  neer  400  lb  in  building,  goods,  malt,  chees,  tow — 
&c. 

1673.  Feb.  10.  At  Chester,  chusing  a new  Burghess 
upon  the  Death  of  worthy  Mr.  Ratcliff,  10  men  were  trod 
to  Death,  coming  down  a payr  of  Staires,  Col.  Worden 
& Mr.  Williams  stood  for  it. 

1674  May  3 One  that  had  stolen  a horse  being  taken 
was  brought  to  Shrews’y  Gaol,  going  over  the  bridge  at 
the  Abbey  fore’d  he  leapt  into  Severn  & swame  thinking 
to  make  his  escape,  which,  when  hee  saw  hee  could  not  hee 
drowned  himself. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  this  year  at  Salop  (Mr.  Clive  of 
Stych  Sheriff)  Mr.  Keeling  told  mee,  hee  was  with  one 
condemned  to  dye,  for  stealing  a horse,  who  before  his 
Execution  desired  of  him  & Mr.  Talents  to  give  him  the 
Sacra’t,  which  they  endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  was  not 
neces-ary,  whereupon  hee  cal’d  for  bread  & wine  & him- 
self took,  eat,  & drank,  in  remembrance  that  X’t  dyed  for 

1678  Mar.  20.  This  day  Mr.  David  Morrice  of  Pen- 
nabont,  J.P.  in  Montgom  : & Denb : was  drown’d  in 


Tannat  near  his  own  house  being  on  horse-back  & in  y’e 
daytime,  & not  drunk : not  found  quickly.  when 
found,  much  bruised,  his  horse  had  thrown  him  in  the 
water — Hee  had  been  very  bitter  towards  dissenters  & 
severe  in  fining  them.  ’twas  hee  y’t  prosecuted  Mr. 
Kinaston  & Mr.  Barnett  for  y’e  meeting  2 yeares  since 
at  Brargwyn  and  fined  Mr.  Barnett  2(W6  for  preaching , 
when  he  had  only  pray’d  and  read  his  Text  (because  that 
was  a sign  he  intended  to  preach)  and  cast  them  in  an 
appeal.  Hee  was  indited  last  Assize  at  Denbigh  by  his 
fellow  Justices  for  Knavery  in  converting  y’e  poore’s  part 
of  y’e  fine  to  his  own  use.  it  is  not  long  since  hee  said  as 
I hear,  that  he  would  mend  his  course  of  life,  but  did 
not. 

Oct.  11.  I wayted  on  Sir  John  Trevor  at  Emral,  dined 
with  him.  had  a deal  of  discourse  both  concerning 
publique  affairs  & other  matters;  He  allow’d  a lease 
made  by  Judge  Puleston  of  the  Gover’r’s  Tenem’t  in 
Worthen’y  toRob’t  Bickley  & his  Assigns. 

20.  One  Harcourt  a Priest  taken  about  Stoke  was  ex- 
amined at  Whit’h  by  the  justices  & committed  to  Shrews’y 
— A straDger  coming  in,  knew  him  by  the  token  y’t  y’ey 
had  played  together  one  Sab.  day  at  a Gent’ns  house  at 
cards  for  prayers,  by  the  same  token,  hee  thought  much 
to  stake  his  prayers  ag’st  the  Gent’n  being  a Protestant, 
unless  a Gent’n  standing  by  being  a - Papist  would  be  his 
surety  & second. 

EISTEDDFOD AU  IN  NORTH  WALES.— The 
North  Walian  prince  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Canon  regulating  the  proper 
Eisteddfod,  and  his  name  therefore  is  greatly  revered  by 
the  Welsh  as  the  friend  of  literature,  and  quite  apart 
from  his  kingly  office.  Edward  the  First,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  denounced  by  many  writers  as  the  murderer  of 
the  Bards,  being  possessed,  it  is  said,  with  the  vain  hope 
that  with  their  extinction  the  natives  would  quietly  submit 
to  his  rule ; but  we  must  take  both  statements  cum  grano, 
for  there  is  not  much  reliable  evidence  in  support  of  either. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  sadly  in  need  of  a passable 
royal  pedigree ; and  as  he  wa3  Welshman  enough  to  know 
that  the  Bards  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  employed 
upon  that  work,  he  accordingly  directed  them  to  under- 
take it,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  an  old  work  of  no  great 
value  to  us  moderns.  His  son— that  monster  the  Eighth 
Henry — patronized  the  Bard-Heralds,,  and  gladly  accorded 
to  them  permission,  it  is  said,  to  hold  an  Eisteddfod  at 
Caerwys,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  but  we  have 
no  very  reliable  account  of  it,  and  must  therefore  accept 
the  story  as  it  has  been  told  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth ; 
but  his  daughter,  the  brave  Queen  Bess,  whose  Cambrian 
blood  flowed  somewhat  quickly  in  her  veins,  issued  her 
Royal  proclamation  in  1567  to  hold  a great  Eisteddfod  at 
Caerwys,  and  good  old  Pennant  has,  in  his  usual  pleasant 
style,  supplied  us  with  a capital  account  of  that  celebrated 
meeting.  Why  the  work  so  well  begun  was  allowed  to 
die  we  know  not,  but  die  it  did  for  all  practical  purposes 
until  the  grand  patriots  of  1751  started  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society,  and  so  revived  the  love  for  old  Welsh  poetry, 
music,  and  song,  and  probably  they  succeeded  in  putting 
it  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  to  maintain  the  language, 
and  to  cherish  the  sweet  harmonies  of  the  ancient  race  who 
had  ruled  for  so  long  over  the  older  Britain  they  loved  so 
well.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  matter 
through  a letter  from  a friend  who  asks  me  if  I can  tell 
him  “ what  Eisteddfods  have  been  held  in  North  Wales 
between  1751  and  the  end  of  1851.”  This  simple  question 
I found  difficult  to  answer,  for  after  much  searching  I 
could  find  no  list  that  enabled  me  to  supply  my  friend 
with  the  information  he  required ; I had  accordingly  to 
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set  down  from  memory  as  many  of  the  bardic  meetings  as 
I could  think  of,  and  it  is  desirable,  perhaps,  that  the  list 
Iso  prepared  should  appear  in  Bye-_goncs. 


1826.  Ruthin. 

1828.  Denbigh. 

1829.  Newmarket. 
1832.  Beaumaris. 
1835.  Llanerchymedd. 


1789.  Bala.  1822.  Corwen. 

1789.  Corwen.  1823.  Mold. 

1790.  St.  Asaph.  1823.  Ruthin. 

1790.  Bangor.  1823.  Caerwys. 

1791.  Llanrwst.  1824.  Ruthin. 

1798.  Caerwys.  1824.  Carnarvon.  1836.  Bala. 

1809.  St.  Asaph.  1824.  Denbigh.  1849.  Aberffraw. 

1811  Tremadoc.  1824.  Welshpool.  1850.  Rhuddlan. 

1819.  Denbigh.  1824.  Llangollen.  1851.  Portmadoc. 

1820.  Wrexham.  1825.  Ruthin. 

1821.  Carnarvon.  1825.  Welshpool. 

Many  of  these  would  be  “ small  affairs,”  but  the  competi- 
tion was  respectable,  and  the  “form,  agreeable  to  the 
old  Canon.  Others  were  of  the  highest  class,  and  were 
honoured  by  Bards  of  high  degree  ; all,  in(Jeed,  leaving 
their  mark  behind  them,  to  the  no  small  advantage 
of  the  people  of  North  Wales.  I have  not  mentioned  any 
of  the  Congresses  held  in  English  towns,  for  they  stand  by 
themselves,  and  I am  anxious  that  this  list 
should  be  added  to  upon  the  same  lines  1 
have  adopted  ; and  shall  feel  obliged  l < some  of 
your  correspondents  will  do  so.  The  history  of 
Eisteddfodau  after  1851  is  well  enough  known,  for  the 
serials  and  newspapers  have  given  fair  accounts  of  ohem, 
whereas  the  earlier  ones  possessed  no  such  advantage,  and 
are  therefore,  better  deserving  of  our  attention. 

’ ’ Glendower. 


QUERIES. 

STONES  IN  CORWEN  CHURCH. — Did  any  of 

your  readers  ever  notice  the  three  stones  in  the  southern 
wall  of  Corwen  Church  resembling  the  three  beams  of 
lUht,  or  the  Eisteddfodic  emblem  ? They  have  a peculiar 
look.  H.O.W. 

THE  MYTTONS  OF  HALSTON.— Mr.  Stanley 
Leiehton  in  a note  to  one  of  his  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Sh.  Arch.  Socy.  (Vol.  5 p.  162)  says  that 
John  Mytton,  Esq.,  who  was  made  a Town  Councilman 
of  Oswestry  in  1769,  was  “grandfather  of  Jack  Mytton. 

I observe  in  Bye-gones,  Dec.  8,  1.880,  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd  of  Whitting- 
ton that  Mr.  W.  Mytton,  the  historian,  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  sportsman.  Which  is  right?  Argus. 

SCARCITY  OF  CHEESE  AT  CAERNARVON. 
In  1787  Hutton  in  one  of  his  Welsh  tours  thus  remarks  : 
“Standing  in  a shop  where  provisions  were  sold,  a per- 
son applied  for  some  cheese.  The  mistress  took  up  a 
niece  which  lay  on  the  counter,  nearly  two  pounds,  How 
muoh  do  you  chuse  ?’  ‘ The  whole.’  ‘I  cannot  spare 

more  than  half  a pound,  for  this  is  all  there  is  in  Caer- 
narvon !’  ” He  states  that  it  was  then  difficult  to  procure 
a ioint  or  even  necessaries  for  family  use,  save  upon 
market  dav.  What  was  the  cause  of  this,  specially  at 
Carnarvon?  Landwor. 


REPLIES. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  ENDELL  TYLER  (Mar.  7, 
1883).— The  Rev.  James  Eiidell  Tyler  was  born  at  Mon- 
mouth in  1789  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Grammar  School  in  that  town.  He  became  a Scholar  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree,  1st  in  classics 
and  2nd  in  mathematics,  in  1809.  He  was  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Oriel  under  Copleston,  and  took  his  full  share  in 
raising  that  College  to  the  prominent  position  which  it 
held  in  the  University  when  Whateley,  Arnold,  andKeble 
were  members  of  the  common  room.  In  1826  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  and  his  ability,  devotion  to  his  work,  and  ad- 
ministrative power  soon  won  him  a high  position  among 
the  London  clergy.  In  1844  he  was  made  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  the  author  of  a Book 
Upon  Oaths,  The  Life  of  Henry  the  Vth,  and  several  works 
on  Mariolatry,  Image  Worship,  and  other  Corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  died  in  1851.  G.G.G. 

SAVED  BY  A MISSIONARY  BOX  (Mar.  7,  1883). 

This  was  not  a mere  newspaper  story.  I find  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  for  July  1815,  a letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Propert,  master  of  the  Brig  Brothers , of  Pembroke, 
who  was  an  arbitrator  on  board  the  ship  immediately  after 
its  capture,  so  most  of  the  facts  came  under  his  knowledge. 
His  narrative,  in  short,  is  as  follows  : — On  the  26th  of 
July,  1814,  the  Bri % Eliza,  of  Cardigan,  W.  Davies,  master, 
loaded  with  oats  for  London  ; the  Brig  Mary , of  Water- 
ford, and  the  Brig  Irish  Miner,  of  Cardigan  (both  loaded 
with  provisions),  fell  in  with  an  armed  American  ship  of 
war,  called  the  Whig  (commanded  by  Captain  Clark),  off 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  The  Mary  was  first  boarded 
and  a quantity  of  its  cargo  was  taken  out  for  the  use  of  the 
Whig , and,  her  crew  being  made  prisoners,  she  was  set  on 
fire.  Captain  Clark  then  went  on  board  the  Eliza,  which 
waa  loaded  with  a cargo  of  no  use  to  him,  so  he  gave  orders 
for  her  to  be  set  on  fire  ; when  the  missionary  box,  re- 
ferred to,  met  hi3  eye.  When  he  learned  what  it  was  he 
said,  “ Captain,  we  Americans  are  not  at  war  with  you, 
nor  with  the  like  of  you,  but  with  your  cursed  Government 
(please  excuse  the  expression)  we  are  at  war.  As  the 
cargo  belongs  to  your  Government,  I will  utterly  destroy 
it,  but  neither  you  nor  your  vessel  will  I by  any 
means  hurt.”  Thereupon  he  caused  637  sacks 
of  corn  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  salt  water  to  be  thrown 
on  such  as  was  left  for  ballast.  When  Capt.  Clark 
found  by  the  register  that  the  third  vessel,  the  Irish  Miner, 
in  part  belonged  to  Captain  Davies  of  the  Eliza , he  spared 
her  altogether,  and  her  cargo,  so,  adds  Capt.  Propert,  in 
his  narrative,  “ I look  upon  it,  that  the  Missionary  Box 
actually  saved  two  ships  and  one  cargo ! ” At  parting 
Capt  Clark  said  all  he  would  ask  Capt.  Davies  to  do  in  re- 
turn was,  that  if  he  should  unfortunately  be  taken  by  the 
English,  Captain  D.  must  come  and  see  him,  and  bring 
with  him  £50  for  each  of  the  saved  vessels,  which  he 
promised.  Whether  he  ever  was  called  on  to  redeem  his 
promise  I have  no  record  ; if  he  was  the  reward  given  to 
him  by  the  Underwriters  at  Lloyd’s  would  not  help  him 
very  materially  in  doing  so,  for,  again  to  quote  from  Capt. 
Propert’s  narrative,  “They  made  Davies  a present  of  25 
guineas  with  abundant  thanks,  for  saving  at  least 
£22,000 ! ” Puritan. 


“NOT  WORTH  A GROAT”  (Dec.  27,  1882).— 
rhe  reply  of  Bonwm  (Nov.  29,  1882)  reminds  me  of  a 
ilightly  different  version  from  his,  which  I have  frequently 
leard  in  Wrexham— thus,  “You  were  born  under  a three- 
penny planet,  never  to  be  worth  a groat.”  Many  years 
u?o  when  mutton  was  sold  at  fourpence  the  pound,  the 
autchers  calculated  the  price  of  their  joints  by  the  groat. 

Landwor. 


CURRENT  NOTES . 

A few  days  ago,  in  making  an  excavation  under  the 
outer  door  of  the  chancel  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr  Church, 
the  workmen  came  upon  the  foundation  of  a former  wall, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  is  believed  to 
be  part  of  the  British  church  which  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Danes  in  the  tenth  century. 
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^lu  late  Jfrjebeabarg  Rabies. 

In  our  paper  of  Mar.  14  we  briefly  announced  the  death 
of  this  gentleman.  In  the  Hereford  Times  of  Mar.  17 
there  was  the  following  somewhat  extended  notice  : — 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J arnes  Davies,  M.A.» 
Prebendaiy  of  Hereford,  at  his  residence,  Moorcourt,  near  King- 
ton,  on  Sunday  last,  in  his  63rd  year.  Mr  Davies  was  the  second 
son  of  Mr  Richard  Banks  of  Kington,  and  was  educated  at  Rep- 
ton  School  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  being  a scholar  on  this 
foundation.  He  obtained  a 3rd  class  “ in  Literis  Humanioribus  ” 
in  1844,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  his  B A.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1845  and  priest  in  1846  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Christ  Church,  Forest  of  Dean,  from  1847  to  1852.  He 
was  headmaster  of  King  Edward's  school,  Ludiow,  from  1852 
to  1857 ; in  the  following  ye  ir  he  succeeded  his  uncle  at  Moor- 
court, when  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Davies  by  royal  licence. 
He  was  a magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Radnor, 
and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prebendal  Stall  of  Moreton 
et  Whaddon  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  county  and  diocesan  business ; amongst  other  things,  the 
Church  Building  Society,  diocesan  inspection  of  schools,  the 
Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Woolhope  Club,  and  all 
local  questions  in  and  around  Kington.  For  21  years  he  regu- 
larly served  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Pembridge,  erected 
by  him  at  Moor  Court.  In  a still  wider  circle  he  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  several  classical 
works,  and  as  a constant  contributor  to  periodical  literature, 
notably  in  the  “Quarterly,”  “ Contemporary,”  and  “Saturday 
Reviews,”  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  home,  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all,  the  de- 
ceased gentleman’s  death  has  occasioned  deep  sorrow  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  a keen  sense  of  grief  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
large  area  in  which  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  much  re- 
spected. 

The  papers  contributed  by  the  deceased  gentleman  to 
the  periodicals  named  were  largely  topographical.  Thus 
in  the  Saturday  review  he  published  one  on  the  Upper 
Wye,  in  1872  ; on  Montgomeryshire,  in  1874  ; and  on  The 
Breiddeu  Hills,  in  1881.  The  last  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory for  some  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Davies  was  on  a visit 
to  Mr.  Morris  Jones  at  Gungrog,  and  during  the  visit  his 
host  invited  a small  party  to  accompany  his  guest  for  a 
walk  over  the  Breidden  raDge ; an  invitation  we 
have  never  ceased  to  regret  being  unable  to  accept. 
The  trip,  as  Mr.  Davies  put  it  in  his  subsequent  paper, 
was  “an  endeavour  at  determining  the  locality  of  the  last 
battle  of  the  Siluiian  hero  Caractacus,  with  his  Roman 
Conqueror  Ostorius and  the  paper  was  afterwards  re- 
written for  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  of  the  Powys- 
land  Club. 

Mr.  Davies  was  an  active  member  of  the  Cambrian 
Archse alogical  Society,  and  a contributor  to  its  journal. 
He  wrote  a very  pleasant  account,  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
of  its  excursion  in  1874,  under  the  title  of  “ With  the 
Cambrians  at  Wrexham  and  in  1881,  he  contributed  a 
record  of  the  Church  Stretton  meeting  to  The  Academy , 
a record  he  afterwards  amplified  for  the  Oswestry  Adver- 
tizer,  from  which  paper  it  was  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society. 

A very  interesting  article  from  his  peu  was  published  in 
Blackwood' s Magazine  for  Nov.  1875,  on  “ Legends  and 
Folk  Lore  of  Wales,”  which  was  the  subject — or  rather  a 
passage  in  it  was— of  a hot  controversy  in  The  Academy. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper  the  writer  (he  preserved  his  in- 
cognito throughout)  had  mentioned  the  superstition  of 
“The  Sin-Eater,”  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Silvan  Evans,  who  challenged  the  writer  to  produce 
proofs.  Several  letters  were  pub  ished,  and  other  scribes 
joined  in  the  discussion  ; some  account  of  which  will,  pro- 
ably,  shortly  appear  in  the  Red  Dragon , issued  by  Daniel 
Owen  and  Co.  of  Cardiff. 

Amongst  other  literary  labours,  Mr.  Davies  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  last  edition  of  Murray’s  North  Wales . 


One  circumstance  connected  with  the  deceased — 
although  of  a personal  nature — we  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned mentioning,  as  it  exhibits  in  a strong  light 
his  kindly  nature.  In  1878  the  writer  of  this 
edited  an  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Gwydir  Family — in- 
corporating in  it  a mass  of  valuable  notes  the  late  Mr. 
Wynne  of  Peniarth  had  for  forty  years  been  accumulating 
— and  in  the  book  were  given  some  “ Gwydir  Memorials.” 
Soon  after  it  appeared,  Mr.  Davies  wrote  to  say  he  had 
been  requested  to  write  a notice  of  the  book  for  the  Satur - 
day  Review,  but  first  wished  to  know  if  the  editor  of  the 
History,  as  he  supposed,  compiled  the  “Gwydir 
Memorials.”  He  was  assured  that  such  was  the  case ; and 
so,  for  the  time,  the  matter  ended.  Winter  and  spring 
passed  by,  and  no  review  appeared  in  the  Saturday  ; and 
in  July  came  a letter  from  Mr.  Davies  to  say  that  when 
he  received  a proof  of  his  article — for  it  had  been  set  in 
type— the  editor  had  suggested  that  it  should  stand  over 
till  summer,  as  it  would  then  be  more  “seasonable;”  and 
when  summer  came  Mr.  Davies  reminded  him  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  was  informed  that  the  editor  feared  the  subject 
had  then  “ lost  its  interest !”  At  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical meeting  at  Welshpool  in  1879,  Mr.  Davies  went 
out  of  his  way  to  say  a kindly  word  for  the  book  ; and  it 
was  his  intention,  “ if  his  life  was  spared  and  health  per- 
mitted,” to  read  a paper,  amplified  from  his  unpublished 
“ Review,”  at  the  Llanrwst  meeting  of  1882.  But,  as  our 
readers  know,  soon  after  the  Church  Stretton  meeting  of 
the  previous  year  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from 
which  attack  he  never  recovered.  At  the  Llanrwst  meet- 
ing, the  Rev.  Canon  D.  R.  Thomas  feelingly  alluded  to 
the  cause  of  Prebendary  Davies’s  absence  ; and  only  echoed 
the  thoughts  of  many  present  when  he  said  he  was  “ truly 
sorry  not  to  have  him  with  them  on  that  occasion.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  old  and  familiar  friend  of 
the  deceased  will  contribute  to  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis 
a more  exhaustive  memoir  than  has  so  far  been  published 
—enumerating  his  principal  literary  works.  A.R. 


CYMRU  FU. 

Professor  Rhys,  in  an  after  dinner  speech  at  Oxford, 
said  that  Andrew  Borde,  a writer  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  narrates  that  the  Kymry  in  his  time 
were  very  fond  of  cheese,  especially  toasted  cheese,  and 
that  when  St.  Peter  was  appointed  to  sit  at  the  celestial 
gate,  a crowd  of  boisterous  Welshmen  rushed  in  amongst 
others  in  the  throng,  and  created 

A wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late— 

In  short,  a roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

The  saint  was  soon  ordered  to  turn  them  out,  and  the  way 
he  adopted  was  by  shouting  “ Out ! out ! toasted  cheese  !” 
when  all  the  Kymry  rushed  from  the  place  at  once  to 
get  the  toasted  cheese,  and  the  venerable  saint  afterwards 
bolted  the  door,  and  left  them  all  to  their  dismal  fate. 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  in  his  works  pub- 
lished by  Mackenzie,  page  707,  described  a fearful  storm 
at  Carno,  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  evening  of  June  20th, 
1781.  A prayer  meeting  was  held  in  a wooden  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  when  a 
cloud  suddenly  broke,  followed  by  heavy  peals  of  thunder 
aud  lightning,  which  caused  the  river  Cwmllwyd  to  swell 
and  overflow  its  boundaries.  The  torrent  rushed  against 
the  house  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  swept  away 
j four  men,  whilst  one  Barac  Davies  saved  his  life  by  rush- 
ing up  the  chimney  which  was  made  of  stones.  Pennant, 
in  his  Tour  in  Wales,  relates  that  the  same  storm  caused 
the  loss  of  many  lives  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Ruthin, 
Penmachno,  and  Llanuwchltyn.  Llywarch  Hen. 
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NOTES. 

GWALLTELi  MECHAIN. — It  was  customary  in 
Llanrhaiadr  parish  (in  common,  I believe,  with  other 
parishes)  at  times  to  collect  a rate  called  a Supplementary 
Poor-rate  (under  the  old  Poor-law  system)  which  was 
called  Dreth  fach.  There  was  here  one  Rowland  Llwyd,  a 
rate  collector,  and  he  called  upon  the  then  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Davies,  for  it,  saying — “Mai  ’dreth  fach 

dy’  hon  Mr.  Davies,  mi  gewch  o yn  ol  yn  y dreth  arall, 

yr.”  The  old  Vicar  turned  on  his  heels,  and  in  a gruff 
voice  answered  Rowland  as  follows  : — 

“ Ni  waeth  i ni  myn’d  i ’mofyn  caws  o fol  ci 
Na  dim  yn  ol  o’th  ddwylaw  di.” 

Now,  there  is  a proverb  as  follows — 

“ Waeth  heb  fvn’d  i ’nol  caws  o kenel  y corgi.” 

Jany.  4,  1878.  ” T.W.H. 

FAIRY  RINGS. — The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1882,  contains  several  articles  of  interest  to  Welshmen.  Of 
direct  interest  are  two  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen— “An  English 
Shire,”  and  “The  Welsh  in  the  West  Country,”  and  a 
journal  of  Dean  Swift’s  (previously  unpublished)  kept  dur- 
ing an  enforced  stay  of  several  days  at  Holyhead  In  1726. 
Of  less  direct  interest  are  the  monthly  “Science  Notes  ” 
of  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  whose  facile  and 
masterful  pen  may  touch  on  anything  from  the  “ Birth  of 
the  Moon  ” down  to  the  “ Origin  of  Fairy  Rings.”  Some- 
thing had  struck  me  in  one  of  the  early  “ notes  ” that  Mr. 
Williams  was  probably  a Welshman  ; that  he  was  “ my 
countryman,  and  yet  I knew  him  not;”  and  how  near  the 
guess  must  have  been  I leave  this  note  on  Fairy  Rings  to 
show  as  far  as  may  be. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  Science  has  made  many 
attempts  at  explaining  the  origin  of  these  “Rings,”  and 
has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  has  a theory  of  his 
own,  which,  halting  as  it  may  be,  he  will  expound.  He 
says : — 

“ I occupied  during  a few  years  a house  on  the  slope  of 
the  Hope  Mountain,  near  Caergwrle,  in  Flintshire.  The 
house  is  named  ‘ Celyn  ’ on  the  Ordnance  Maps.  It  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  the  Alyn  valley  and  country  beyond. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  pasture  fields  displayed  below 
had  no  fairy  rings  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  my 
residence  in  the  Celyn  ; but  on  the  third  a large  crop  of 
them  came  into  existence.  They  were  arranged  in  orderly 
rows,  and  so  conspicuous  that  they  forced  themselves  con- 
tinuously on  my  attention — were,  in  fact,  almost  irritating 
by  their  persistent  appeals  for  explanation.  They  worried 
me  thus  every  day  from  the  September  of  one  year  to  the 
July  of  the  next,  excepting  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground, 

“ I walked  down  frequently  to  the  field  and  examined 
the  troublesome  things,  finding  them  always  the  same — 
viz.,  nearly  true  circles,  and  composed  of  coarser  grass  than 
that  surrounding  them,  and  at  times  with  a crop  of  small 
fungi  dotted  over  them.  They  varied  very  little  in  size, 
were  about  six  feet  in  diameter — too  small  to  have  been 
the  track  of  any  tethered  animal,— but  they  evidently 
had  received  some  kind  of  special  manuring. 

“Suddenly,  on  one  bright  July  morning  the  mystery 
was  solved.  A crop  of  grass  had  been  mowed,  tossed,  and 
winnowed,  and  was  now  in  cocks  ready  for  carrying  to 
the  stack.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of  these  cocks 
corresponded  almost  accurately  with  that  of  the  fairy 
rings  ; their  numbers  and  arrangements  were  nearly  iden- 
tical; some  of  the  cocks  actually  covered  the  area  en- 
closed by  the  ringlets  of  the  demi-puppets. 
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“ Then  I remembered  the  history  of  the  last  year’s  har- 
vest on  that  particular  field.  A weary  continuance  of 
drenching  rain  commenced  just  when  the  grass  was  cocked 
as  now,  and  it  remained  thus  on  the  ground  for  several 
weeks  until  almost  black  with  fungoid  rotting.  Here, 
then,  was  the  explanation.  The  juices  of  the  rotting  grass 
had  been  washed  down  the  slopes  of  the  cocks,  and  with 
these  juices  were  the  fungus  germs  which  had  soured  the 
ground. 

“ I hope  this  note  may  induce  others  to  repeat  my  ob- 
servation by  looking  for  these  fairy  rings,  and,  when  they 
find  them,  enquiring  whether  any  kind  of  heap  of  vege- 
table matter  formerly  occupied  the  area  included  within 
their  circuit.”  D.J. 

PHILIP  HENRY’S  DIARIES  (Mar.  28,  1883).— 
We  this  week  give  another  instalment  from  Mr.  Lee’s 
interesting  book  : — 

1679.  At  Drayton  this  summer  a swarm  of  Bees  knit 
upon  a horse  back  in  the  Pinfold  & stung  him  to  Death. 
Hee  that  impounded  the  Horse  is  like  to  pay  the  price  of 
him,  because  hee  put  a bridle  in  his  head  & rode  him 
thither  from  y’e  ground  in  which  hee  took  him,  which  it 
seemes  hee  ought  not  to  have  done. 

July  19,  21.  About  this  time  were  executed  two  Priests, 
condemn’d  the  last  Assize  by  S’r  Job  Charlton,  the  one  at 
Denbigh,  the  other  at  Chester, — they  were  hang’d,  drawn, 
& quarter’d — as  were  also  several  others  in  other  Countyes. 

Nov.  2.  dy’d  the  good  lady  Wilbraham  of  Woodhey  in 
a good  old  age.  No  sickness  but  a payn  in  one  heel,  for  6 
dayes,  which  after  her  death  was  found  black. 

1680.  Jan,  29.  an  oak,  a day,  & a man  are  unknown 
what  they  are  till.they  are  try’d.  Welsh  Proverb. 

Mar.  23.  at  buryal  of  Cos.  John  Beddow  at  Hanmer 
hee  forbad  the  Min’r  Mr.  Hilton  (his  Execu’r  to  bury  him 
only)  to  say  any  th.  of  him,  left  his  goods  & cattle  to  his 
servant  Benj.  Venables,  £100  to  Hanm’r  poor  &c.  ut 
fertur.  J ohn  Brookf.  told  mee  hee  appointed  y’e  candle 
should  not  goe  out  in  y’e  chamber  where  hee  lay,  till  hee 
was  carryd  out. 

27  J ohn  Smith  upon  his  Death  bed  repented  that  hee 
had  taken  so  much  Tobacco. 

Apr.  10  A Fox  taken  in  Fenns  Park,  with  yong  ones, 
6 weekes  old.  The  old  one  lying  dead,  One  of  y’e  yong 
ones  playing  by  they  put  his  mouth  to  one  of  y’e  Teats  of 
his  dead  dam,  whereupon  immediately  hee  fell  a quaking, 
stagger’d  a while,  & dy’d. 

May  30.  One  Brookes  of  Nantwych  aged  about  55,  a 
sawy’r,  a loose  p’son,  went  with  others  on  this  day  being 
Sabb.  day  in  the  afternoon  to  Chorley  hay  to  steal  a pole 
for  a May-pole  having  agreed  with  a fiddler  to  attend  y’e 
setting  of  it  up  next  day : After  hee  had  given  a few  strokes 
with  an  Axe  towards  y’e  falling  of  it,  it  pleas’d  God  hee 
was  struck  down  hims’f  & dy’d  immediately  without  speak- 
ing one  word  in  y’e  very  same  place. 

July  3.  this  day  & yesterday  brought  tidings  of  y’e 
Death  of  Mr.  Heanes  late  of  Salop,  Wem,  & new  chap,  in 
Westmin’r  a worthy  conformist  & I believe  gone  to 
Heaven,  also  Mr.  Rich.  Edwards  late  of  Oswestree,  an 
honest,  peaceable,  good  man  & of  y’e  same  Spirit,  who  did 
but  conform  but  with  regret,  both  of  them  my  worthy 
Friends,  lord  rayse  up  others  in  their  room  to  bee  & doe 
better. 

Dec.  10.  wee  first  saw  y’e  tail  of  y’e  Comet,  smal.  15. 
y’e  Comet  its’f  playn,  y’e  tail  large,  from  y’e  Horizon 
westw.  almost  to  y’e  Zenith,  its  motion  from  south  to 
north,  after  8.  at  night  not  appearing.  The  middlemost 
star  in  y’e  Vultur  Volans  was  near  y’e  middle  of  y’e  Comet’s 
tayl  for  an  hour  or  more. 
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1681.  Jan.  28.  Hugh  Jennings  the  Catchpole  was  kild 
in  Whitch.  by  one  Booth  of  Grindley  brook  whom  he  had 
arrested  for  a debt  of  ten  pounds  at  the  sute  of  an  Attorney 
in  Nantw.  Hee  stabd  him  in  y’e  nose  with  a Dagger — the 
Coroners  inquest  found  it  wilful  murther. 

Mar.  election  in  Chester,  with  great  Contest  between 
Mr.  Booth  & S’r  Rob.  Cotton,  & Sir  Phil.  Egerton  & S’r 
Rob.  Lester — the  two  former  chosen,  for  Chester  Mr. 
Williams  & Col.  Whitley,  for  Denb.sh.  S’r  John  Trevor, 
not  Mr.  Midleton.  for  Flint  Sh.  S’r  John  Hanmer  & Mr. 
Whitley  jun.  for  Shropsh.  Mr.  leveson  Gower  &,  Mr. 
Newport.  Mar,  28.  they  were  sent  home  again  disolv’d. 
The  reason  suppos’d  to  bee  bee,  they  would  not  wave  the 
busines  of  disabling  y’e  D.  of  Y.  Mr.  Williams  y’e 
Speaker  first  brought  y’e  newes  to  Whitch.  Y’s  day. 

May  23.  deceased  at  Alkinton  my  worthy  Friend  Mr. 
John  Malden*  late  of  Newport  who  as  hee  liv’d  so  hee 
dv’d  low  in  his  own  eyes,  esteeming  hims’f  good  for  noth, 
though  really  good  for  every  th.,  a great  hindrance  visibly 
both  to  his  own  comfort  & to  his  usefulness  to  others.  Hee 
sayd  hee  was  far  from  repenting  his  being  a sufferer  ag’t 
Conformity.  Hee  left  by  his  will,  that  there  should  bee  no 
sermon  nor  no  ringing  of  Bells,  no  more  there  was  not — 
so  much  learning,  piety,  & humility  I have  not  seen  this 
great  while  layd  in  a grave ; But  blessed  bee  God,  wee  had 
such  a one  so  long. 

June  7.  Henry  James  cut  his  own  throat  at  Hanmer 
having  purloynd  20s.  of  his  M’r  a Butcher  in  Salop  & being 
pursu’d  & taken  his  M’r  saying  to  him,  hee  would  hang 
him  if  hee  could,  hee  did  it  with  a rasor. 

* Some  references  to  Mr  Malden  appeared  in  Bye-gones  J une  14 
and  Aug.  2 1876.— Ed. 


QUERIES. 

GOLD  IN  WALES. — Speaking  to  a countryman 
of  mine  about  the  late  accident  at  Vriog  (Briary)  cutting, 
he  told  me  he  knew  the  place  well,  and  that  about  forty 
years  ago,  a bar  of  gold,  cyn  aur  he  called  it,  was  found 
in  the  crevice  of  a rock  at  Vriog , that  it  was  sold  to  a 
certain  watchmaker  for  about  £40.  Anything  more  by 
anybody  upon  this  discovery  ? Edeyrn  Dafod  Aur. 

THE  JEWS  HARP. — An  old  woman  from  a border 
village  told  me  she  had  a great  love  for  the  music  of  the 
Jews  harp ; giving  as  a reason  why  “ That  the  playing  of 
the  Jews  harp  on  the  occasion  of  the  tempting  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Wilderness  kept  the  Devil  back  from  molesting  our 
Saviour ! ” Is  this  belief  general  ? Borderer. 


REPLIES. 

EPITAPHS  (Feb.  14,  1883.) — The  parish  church 
of  Builth  contains  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a Knight  in 
armour.  The  brass  plate  formerly  let  into  the  stone  has 
been  taken  away.  The  inscription  ran  thus  : — 

“ Here  lieth  John  Lloid  of  Towy  Squer  to  the  Bodye 
and  Servante  to  ’o  soferaigne  Queene  Elizabethe,  who 
served  herr  Ma’ti  Father  both  at  Mutrell  and  at  Great 
Bullen  whe’  hitt  was  gotten  and  also  in  Scotland  : This 
man  was  Steward  of  this  Man’  under  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Erie  of  Essex  transported  out  of  Ireland  into  Car- 
m’then ; also  first  Sherif  and  first  Justice  of  the  Peace 
that  ever  dwelte  in  this  Lordship  after  the  division  of 
Wales  into  Sherground  whose  Father  Thomas  Lloid  had 
bin  so  Liftenant  of  this  Countie  40  yeeres  together  next 
after  the  arrival,  that  most  famous  Prince  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Jasp:  his  uncle  at  Milfurde  : This  man 
dep’ted  this  leif  the  first  day  of  March  Anno  D’m.  1585.” 


OSWESTRY  CHURCH  BELLS  (Mar.  14,  1883). 
If  only  a small  subscription  was  made  to  do  with  the 
Parish  Books  what  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  has  so  well  done 
with  those  of  the  Corporation,  we  should  have  (as  I once 
pointed  out  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer)  a host  of  material 
from  which  to  select  matter  for  a most  interesting  supple- 
ment each  month  to  our  Parish  Magazine,  and  for  two  or 
three  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society  : to  say  nothing  of  Bye-gones  ! Amongst 
other  things  I have  no  doubt  the  Ex- Churchwarden  who 
put  the  query  about  his  predecessors  whose  names  appear 
on  the  bells  of  St.  Oswald’s,  would  find  a reply.  I am  able, 
from  other  sources,  to  tell  him  something  about  one  of 
the  name3  on  the  bell  cast  in  1747.  I refer  to  JOHN 
Dawson.  He  was  a felt-maker,  and,  with  his  two  sons, 
was  made  a burgess  of  Oswestry  in  1724.  As  early,  as 
1732  his  name  appears  in  the  Murringer’s  Accounts,  as 
supplying  “Ye  Marshall’s  hatt.”  He  became  a Town- 
Councilman  in  1750,  and  was  made  Murringer  in  1756  ; 
an  office,  just  then,  looked  upon  as  a stepping  stone  to  the 
Mayoralty  for  the  following  year.  But  two  months  after 
his  nomination  to  this  office,  another  was  elected  to  fill  it ; 
and  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  the  Corpora- 
tion books,  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  died  or 
become  incapacitated  for  service  between  the  day  of  his 
nomination  and  the  day  of  election.  I can  say  nothing, 
with  any  certainty,  about  the  other  names  on  the  bells. 
Richard  Lloyd,  esquire,  on  the  bell  of  1717,  may  possibly 
have  been  of  Llwynymaen.  There  was  no  Richard  at 
A-ston  at  that  date ; and  I am  not  aware  that  there  were 
any  other  Lloyds  in  the  parish  who  were  entitled  to  rank 
as  esquires.  On  21  December,  1722,  “John  Trevor,  esq., 
William  Owen,  esq.,  Richard  Lloyd , esq.,  Charles  Lloyd, 
esq.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Kynaston,  apothecary,”  [‘  Edward 
Kynaston,  Esq.,  Surgeon,’  we  should  say  now-a-days  !] 
were  elected  to  the  Town  Council,  but  for  some  reason 
declined  to  serve.  The  Charles  Lloyd  here  mentioned 
was  of  Drenewith,  and  he  was  sworn  a Councilman  the 
next  year;  but  Richard  Lloyd’s  name  does  not  appear 
again;  and  in  1727  “Edward  Lloyd  of  Llwynymaen, 
esquire  ” is  elected  on  the  Council.  Jarco, 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

A few  days  ago,  in  making  an  excavation  under  the 
outer  door  of  the  chancel  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr  church, 
the  workmen  came  upon  the  foundation  of  a former  wail, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction,  is  believed  to 
be  part  of  the  British  church  which  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Danes  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  Venerable  John  Jennings,  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster, sub-dean,  and  for  more  than  half  a century  rector 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  who  died  on  Easter  Monday, 
was  a native  ofYstradmeurig,  Cardiganshire,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  St.  John’s  Grammar  School  in  that 
parish.  He  was  the  last  to  survive  of  the  clergymen  who 
officiated  at  her  Majesty’s  coronation. 

It  is  stated  that  nearly  950,006  persons  in  Ireland  now 
speak  the  Irish  language,  a large  increase  since  1871,  though 
in  the  meantime  the  population  has  decreased  by  a quarter 
of  a million.  The  Society  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  which  last  year  distributed  62,000  ele- 
mentary Irish  books,  claims  to  be  largely  instrumental  in 
reviving  a knowledge  of  the  language. 

About  twelve  hundred  Welshmen  of  California  met  at 
Platt’s  Hall,  Francisco,  to  celebrate  St.  David’s  Day. 
There  was  a.  literary  and  musical  entertainment.  Ex- 
Governor  George  C.  Perkins  delivered  an  address.  He 
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said  he  was  glad  to  be  present  at  a gathering  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh  were  a sturdy,  and  noble, 
and  patriotic  race.  They  made  good  American  citizens. 
They  were  always  loyal  to  the  Government  under  which 
they  lived.  They,  however,  resented  any  attempt  at 
coercion  or  oppression.  They  were  the  kind  of  people 
that  were  desirable  for  this  great  and  noble  republic.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  colonization  of  America  they 
formed  a very  important  part.  They  were  the  descendants 
of  the  most  ancient  people  known  to  history  and  tradition. 
Welsh  miners  were  known  all  the  world  over.  Their 
country  was  one  vast  storehouse  of  minerals.  Their  gold, 
silver,  copper, lead, zinc, iron  and  coal  were  products  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  added  immensely  to  the 
wealth  and  material  comforts  of  the  world.  He  then 
described  the  mountain  scenery  of  their  fatherland,  and 
compared  Snowdon  to  Mt.  Shasta.  Their  valleys  and 
dales,  although  small,  were  unsurpassed  for  their  beauty 
and  richness  of  soil  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  was 
glad  to  see  such  a prosperous  organization  of  Welshmen 
in  this  far  off  Western  country — organized  together  not 
for  political  purposes,  but  for  mutual  protection  when  in 
need.  This  association  was  a guarantee  to  Welshmen  who 
resided  over  the  sea  that  they  had  friends  ever  ready  to 
help  them, should  they  go  to  the  West  and  find  themselves 
in  need  of  guide  and  help.  The  poet  of  the  evening, 
Gomer  Evans,  read  some  verses  on  California. 

Death  of  Me.  Parky  of  Glanpaith.— On  Tuesday* 
March  27,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Herbert  Parry  died  at  his 
residence  at  Glanpaith,  Aberystwyth,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted his  eighty-third  year.  Mr.  Parry  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  Parry,  Aberystwyth,  and  of  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  of  Hendrefelin,  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  for  1760.  About  1838,  Mr.  Parry  married 
the  widow  of  Mr.  David  Davies,  of  Castle  Green,  Car- 
digan (sister  of  Mrs.  John  Minshall  of  Oswestry), 
and  had  issue  several  children,  two  of  whom  survive, 
Mr.  John  Parry,  Rhydyferian,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Rowland  Roberts,  Penywern,  and  a 
daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Schmidt,  and  now  resides  at 
Glanpaith,  Surrey.  Mr.  Parry  was  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  articled  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Owen,  solicitors, 
Machynlleth,  and  afterwards  practised  as  a solicitor  at 
Aberystwyth  with  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Maesbangor.  Mr. 
William  Jones  (Machynlleth),  Queen-street,  who  had  long 
acted  as  town  clerk  to  the  old  Court  Leet,  having  died, 
Mr,  Parry  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  when  the  new 
order  of  things  came  in  under  the  reforming  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  Mr.  Parry’s  nomination  by  the  Whig 
party  for  the  position  of  town  clerk  was  strongly  contested 
by  the  Tories,  who  nominated  the  late  Mr.  John  Hughes. 
The  election  created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Parry  having  been  elected,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried in  triumph  around  the  town.  He  held  the  position 
for  many  years.  During  his  term  of  office,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Jones  Atwood,  his  partner,  was  appointed  consulting 
solicitor,  and,  after  Mr.  Parry’s  resignation,  was  appointed 
Corporation  solicitor,  that  arrangement  having  been  arrived 
at  to  avoid  a contest  for  the  town  clerkship  between  Mr. 
W.  H.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Atwood.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Town  Improvement  Commissioners ; and  with  his 
death  ends  the  list  of  survivors  of  the  freemen  of  the  town, 
or  the  burgesses  who  were  created  by  the  Court  Leet,  Mr! 
Thos.  Jones,  Rope- walk,  and  Mr.  Richd.  Roberts,  Llan- 
badarn,  formerly  of  FfynnonCaradog, being,  with  Mr  Parry, 
the  three  last  surviving.  Though  Mr.  Parry  possessed  a 
property  qualification,  the  position  of  freeman  of  itself, 
among  other  privileges,  entitled  him  to  vote  for  a candi- 
date for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  MORE’S  OF  LINLEY. 

Mrs.  Jasper  More  was  presented,  on  Wednesday, 
with  a portrait  of  her  husband,  painted  by  Mr.  Holl, 
and  purchased  with  the  subscriptions  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  who  wished  to  acknow- 
ledge Mr.  More’s  long-continued  services  in  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  Mr.  More’s  reply,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, but  he  mentioned  one  or  two  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  family.  The  owner 
of  Linley,he  said,  held  the  estate  on  condition  of  sup- 
plying a body-guard  of  two  hundred  men  for  the 
Sovereign  when  he  crossed  into  Wales,  and  during 
the  present  reign  an  intimation  had  been  sent  to  the 
family  that  these  terms  were  still  binding.  When 
the  Queen  held  a review  in  Scotland  last  autumn, 
we  believe,  a gentleman  holding  his  estate  by  grand 
sergeantry  was  allowed  by  Her  Majesty  to  bring  out 
his  two  hundred  archers  as  her  guard  of  honour. 
Some  day, let  us  hope,  Mr.  More  may  enjoy  a similar 
privilege  ! In  old  times  the  Linley  body-guard  must 
have  been  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  if  the  story  is 
true  that  Henry  II  granted  special  arms  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  family,  a swan’s  neck  out  of  a coronet, 
after  his  majesty’s  life  had  been  saved  at  Basingwerk 
in  Flintshire,  by  these  brave  Salopians.  Referring 
to  the  family  portraits,  Mr.  More  said  there  was  one 
of  the  member  for  Bishop’s  Castle  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  another  of  the  defender  of  Hopton 
Castle  and  the  representative  of  Shropshire  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  and  a third  of  an  ancestor  who  w as 
supposed  to  have  introduced  the  larch  into  this  country, 
and  who  had  a town  house  in  Shrewsbury  at  the  time 
the  Quarry  was  planted  in  the  same  style  as  the 
avenues  at  Linley.  Mr.  More  suggested  that  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  there 
might  be  an  exhibition  of  county  portraits  at  Shrews- 
bury. If  there  is,  let  us  hope  a careful  catalogue  of 
it  will  be  prepared  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Shrop- 
shire A rclueological  Society ; and,  in  any  case,  why 
should  not  such  a catalogue  be  published  by  the 
Society,  with  historical  notes  ? It  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest. 

Charles  II.  and  the  Miller.— -The  Evelith  Estate, 
in  Shropshire,  with  the  adjoining  small  mineral  estate  at 
Hinnington,  is  to  come  under  the  hammer  in  the  spring. 
There  has  been  a mill  at  Evelith  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  one  is  there  still,  and  will  be  included  in  the  sale. 
The  night  after  King  Charles  II.  made  his  escape  from 
the  disastrous  field  of  Worcester — September  4th,  1651 — 
he  crept  stealthily  through  Brewood  Forest,  accompanied 
by  a trusty  adherent,  on  his  way  to  Madeley,  in  what 
events  proved  to  be  a fruitless  attempt  to  get  into  Wales. 
The  fugitives  had  to  pass  Evelith  Mill,  and,  as  they  neared 
it  at  a late  hour,  they  were  startled  at  the  sound  of  voices 
within  the  building.  The  miller,  Roger  Bushell,  was  a 
cross-grained  person,  and  suspected  of  being  a Round- 
head,  and  the  situation  was  therefore  somewhat  critical. 
After  waiting  a short  time,  the  voices,  which  the  King 
and  his  companion  took  to  be  those  of  Roundheads,  ceased, 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  two,  screwing  up 
their  courage,  passed  on.  They  had  reckoned  without  the 
miller,  however,  who  challenged  them  in  a loud  voice  as 
they  passed.  Bushell  threatened  to  knock  them  down  un- 
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less  they  halted  ; but,  deeming  discretion  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour  in  their  awkward  situation,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  beat  a retreat.  The  miller  pursued  for 
some  distance,  but  the  superior  agility  of  Charles  and  his 
companion  saved  them  from  the  quarter-staff  of  their 
fancied  enemy.  On  their  enforced  return,  a day  or  two 
later,  to  their  hiding-place  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
the  pair  forded  a stream  rather  than  again  venture  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dreaded  Bushell.  It  turned  out, 
however,  afterwards,  that  this  ferocious  personage  was  a 
very  good  Royalist,  and  was  entertaining  a number  of 
fugitives  from  Worcester  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  King  and  his  escort,  whom  he  took  to  be 
two  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers. — The  Antiquary. 

Red  Deer  in  Shropshire.  — In  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  in  Castle 
Street,  Shrewsbury,  the  workmen  lately  found  in  the  sand, 
some  10ft.  or  more  beneath  the  normal  level  of  the  ground, 
a portion  of  a red  deer’s  antler,  which  when  complete 
must  have  been  of  a very  large  size.  When  perfect,  the 
horns  would  have  had  eighteen  points  (twelve  constitute 
a “royal”),  and  the  pair  would  have  fully  equalled  the 
celebrated  pair  found  near  Combermere  Abbey  in  a bog 
some  years  ago,  The  stag  to  which  this  fragment  be- 
longed must  have  been  nearly  twice  as  big  as  red  deer  of 
the  present  day,  and  have  been  a very  noble  animal  in- 
deed. The  fragment  has  been  sawn  off  by  the  pre-historic 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  to  form  probably  a large  hook. 
Prom  base  to  top  the  horns  must  have  been  about  four 
feet.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Museum. — The  Antiquary. 

Losing  his  Life  for  Mispronouncing  a Vowel.— A’ 
single  slip  in  the  tragedy  of  “ Cato  ” cost  a little  Welsh 
actor  his  life.  His  name  was  Williams.  Playing  “De- 
cius”  to  Quin’s  “Cato”  at  the  Lincoln’s-Inn-Pields’ 
Theatre,  in  1718,  he  enters  with  “Caesar  sends  health  to 
Cato, ’’but  he  pronounced  the  last  name  affectedly,  mincing 
it  into  something  like  “ Keeto.”  Quin,  who  gave  a broad 
classical  enunciation  to  the  letter  a,  in  the  word,  was 
offended,  and  instead  of  replying — 

“ Could  he  send  it 

To  Cato’s  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  welcomed.” 
he  exclaimed,  “ Would  he  had  sent  a better  messenger  ! ” 
— The  fiery  little  Welshman  was  bursting  with  rage,  and 
when  “Cato”  resumed  with,  “Are  not  your  orders  to 
address  the  Senate?”  he  could  hardly  reply,  “ My  busi- 
ness is  with  (it  would  come)  ‘ Keeto.’  ” Ten  times  in  the 
short  scene  he  had  to  repeat  the  name,  and  Quin  nearly  as 
often  ; but  the  latter  gave  it  a broad  sound,  and  delivered 
it  with  a significant  look,  which  almost  shook  the  little 
actor  off  his  feet,  aud  did  shake  all  the  sides  of  the  house 
with  inextinguishable  laughter.  When  they  met  in  the 
green-room,  the  Welshman,  triply  armed  by  having  just 
ground  of  complaint,  assailed  Quin  for  rendering  him  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Quin  said  it  was  in 
their  ears,  and  would  have  laughed  the  matter  off ; but 
the  soul  of  Williams  would  not  stoop  to  such  treatment, 
and  after  the  play,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Quin  under  the 
piazza,  as  “Cato”  passed  that  way  to  take  his  punch. 
The  elder  actor  laughed  as  Williams  drew  his  sword,  and 
bade  Quin  defend  himself.  The  latter  would  have  de- 
fended himself  with  his  cane,  but  the  angry  Welshman 
thrust  so  fiercely  that  the  other  was  fain  to  draw  his 
rapier,  which  speedily,  without  malice  or  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  wielder,  passed  clean  through  the  poor 
player’s  body.  “Decius”  was  stretched  dead  on  the 
pavement,  and  “ Cato  ” looked  on  bewildered.  Here  was 
a man  slain,  and  all  for  the  mispronunciation  of  a vowel. 
The  tragedy  brought  Quin  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
but  the  catastrophe  was  laid  rather  to  the  fashion  of  wear- 


ing swords  than  to  drawing  them  with  evil  purpose, 
and  Quin  was  freed  from  censure,  but  not  from  sad 
memories.  [As  far  back  as  Nov.  1871  we  referred  to  this 
circumstance  in  Bye-gones.  Williams  was  a native  of 
Welshpool]. 

Lovers  of  folk-lore,  and  among  the  readers  of  Bye-gones 
there  must  be  many  such,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
the  Folk-Lore  Society  is  now  issuing  a monthly  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
interest  to  folk-lorists.  The  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Society,  of  which  Earl  Beauchamp,  F.S.A.,  is  the  presi- 
dent, is  not  so  well  known  as  it  might  be  in  the  Princi- 
pality, where  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  Society.  Professor  Rhys,  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  and 
others,  by  their  collections  of  folk  tales  have  shown  that 
Wales  only  needs  gleaning  to  yield  a fruitful  harvest. 
Four  numbers  have  been  already  issued.  The  number  for 
the  current  month  contains  an  interesting  article  on  “ An- 
thropology and  the  Vedas,”  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  M.A,, 
in  the  course  of  which  I iind  a brief  reference  to  Welsh 
marriage  customs.  The  number  has  also  contributions 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson,  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor,  and 
others.  In  the  March  number,  Mr.  J.  Long  enquires  if 
there  are  any  translations  of  Welsh  proverbs  besides  those 
published  by  Howel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  if  there 
is  any  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs  published  ? Possibly 
some  of  the  readers  of  Bye-gones  could  inform  Mr.  Long  of 
something  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in 
the  “Myvyrian  Archaiology,”  and  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Cambrensis”  (Y  Gwyddoniadur  Cymreig).  In  the  April 
number  of  “the  Folk-Lore  Journal,”  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt, 
who  is  the  writer  of  some  most  valuable  “Studies  of  the 
Mabinogion,”  gives  an  Irish  parallel  to  the  Mabinogi  of 
Bran  wen,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes. 
I may  add  that  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  is  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  Barnes,  London,  S.W.,  who 
has  recently  made  some  important  contributions  to  Folk 
Lore  Bibliography. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Feb.  7,  1883.) 

REMOVAL  OF  NUISANCES. 

Strangers  who  visit  Oswestry  pretty  generally  condemn 
it  as  a dirty  looking  town.  Our  street  architecture  is 
mean,  and  the  houses  are  by  no  means  too  often  painted. 
There  is  an  unfinished  look  about  the  place  as  you  walk 
up  from  the  railway  station ; and  we  have  no  public 
building  that  we  can  point  at  with  pride  and  boast  of  its 
architectural  beauty.  Things  will  come  right  in  time, 
perhaps,  indeed  there  are  now  signs  of  improvement  in 

the  shop  elevations,  and the  streets  are  sometimes 

swept.  A glance  at  what  Oswestry  was  in  the  good  old 
times  will  be  interesting.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1792,  the 
following  edict  went  forth  : — 

“It  is  resolved  and  fully  agreed  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  several  streets  of  the  said  Town  clean  and  free  from 
Filth  and  Dirt  the  Mayor  of  the  said  Town  for  the  time 
being  shall  yearly  at  Michaqlmas  Quarter  Sessions  ap- 
point retain  and  employ  two  Scavengers  who  shall  twice 
in  every  Week  at  least  sweep  all  Filth  Dirt  and  Rubbish 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  said  Streets  and  carry  away 
the  same  to  such  Place  or  Places  as  shall  from  Time  to 
Time  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  said  Town  for  the 
Time  being  and  that  the  Money  to  be  produced  by  sale 
of  the  Manure  which  shall  be  obtained  by  such  Scavengers 
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shall  in  the  first  place  be  applied  in  paying  their  Salaries 
which  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  fixed  by  the  said  Mayor 
and  the  Remainder  thereof  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  in  such 
manner  as  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  Town  assembled 
at  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  yearly  shall  direct  and  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  the  said 
Scavengers  or  either  of  them  in  sweeping  and  carrying 
away  the  said  Filth  Dirt  and  Rubbish  as  aforesaid  every 
such  Person  or  Persons  so  hindering  or  obstructing  shall 
for  every  such  Offence  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  said  Town  for  the  Time  being  the  sum  of  Twenty 
shillings  to  be  recovered  by  Action  of  Debt  in  the  name  of 
such  Mayor  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  at  Westminster 
with  full  Costs  of  suit  and  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the 
use  and  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  in 
like  Manner  as  the  Remainder  of  the  Produce  of  the  same 
Manure  is  directed  to  be  applied  as  aforesaid.” 

Another  week  I will  give  a sample  of  what  was  included 
in  “Filth  and  Rubbish”  in  Oswestry  last  century. 

Jarco. 

JOHN  HOWEL’S  DIARY  (Mar.  7,  1883).— Mr. 
Howel  kept  strict  accounts  with  his  servants,  and  care- 
fully entered  every  item  of  expenditure.  Thus  3s.,  from 
the  £5  “ wagis  of  Joseph  Roberts  for  the  year  1766”  is 
“ stopt  towards  loss  of  time,  3 days,”  when  he  “ went  of  to 
soon  and  at  Salop  & Oswestry  and  home  about  the 
Millitha,  6 days.”  John  Edwards  draws  5s.  when  he 
“had  a Blew  coat.”  On  behalf  of  Ann  Jones  from 
Kennwick,  to  whom  he  gives  £2  5 0 for  one  year’s  wages, 
he  pays  “ Rd.  Hassell  makeing  a gown  Is.  3d.”  Thomas 
Manslow,  a servant,  gets  Is.  deducted  from  his  wages,  be- 
cause he  “lost a Brutnk  (Broom  hook)  by  leaving  in  the 
Gorse  Cart  house,”  and  Is.  6d.  for  losing  an  “iron  wedg  ” 
weighing  6 lb. 

The  book  contains  several  entries  of  the  sale  of  calves ; 
in  each  case  bargains  being  made  on  speculation,  the  calves 
to  be  taken  away  when  they^attained  a certain  age.  Thus 
Mr.  Croxen  (sic)  of  Oswestry  contracts  with  him,  at 
14s.  6d.  a head,  for  the  produce  of  Gallant,  Daisy,  Blacken, 
Brythen,  Beauty,  Pinken,  Nutmeg,  Breeney,  Rose,  Mouse, 
Stateley,  Whiteface,  Culop,  Tidey,  and  Surly ; and  en- 
tries are  made  when  they  calved  and  when  Mr.  Croxon 
had  the  animals.  Later  on,  in  Dec.  1767,  the  following 
contract  is  entered  into  : — 

“ Agreed  then  with  John  Croxen  for  all  ye  calves  calved 
but  what  I shall  rear  between  and  May  Day  next  at 
15s.  6d.  eatch  one  being  a month  old  then  & the  others 
are  to  go  of  at  a month  old  as  witness  our  hands  the  day 
and  year  above  written 

“John  Howel 
John  Croxen,” 

To  a subsequent  bargain  between  the  parties,  is  added, 
“ with  Is.  ernest.” 

In  1770,  Mr.  Howel  sells  a cheese  to  Edward  Green, 
24^  lbs.  for  6s.,  and  receives  in  part  payment  for  a calf  he 
sells  G.  Isaac,  a shoulder  of  veal  Is.  6d.,  a shoulder  of  tup 
mutton  Is.  Id.,  chine  of  pork  3|  lbs.  ll£d.,  201b,  bull  beef 
2s.  6d.,21£lb.  Beef  4s.  6d. 

Another  entry  runs  thus  : — “1767.  21  Apr.  Bought  at 
Ellesmere  of  Thomas  Willkes  of  Rue  Wood  Being  living 
between  Wem  & the  Clive  Hill  a grey  mare  six  years  old 

9.  2.  0.” 

In  1769  a “cade  lamb ” is  sold  to  George  Isaacs  for  7s., 
and  meat  is  received  in  payment,  including  a leg  of  mut- 
ton Is.  l^d.,  a “ line  of  veal  ” Is. 

[In  our  last  instalment  from  this  Diary,  the  price  of  two 
bushels  of  oats  was  given  as  £1 12  0.  This  sum  included  a pay- 
ment of  a guinea  for  something  else  !— EdJ 


APPARITION  IN  MONTGOMERYSHIRE.— 
In  Bye-gones  for  Mar.  4,  1874,  we  published,  from  the 
“ Remarkable  Observations  ” in  the  History  of  Wales 
issued  in  1695,  by  “R.B.,”  an  account  of  a wonderful 
apparition  at  Weston  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  Dec,  20, 
1661,  which  consisted  of  “a  great  number  of  horsemen 
about  400  paces  from  the  amazed  spectators.”  The  time 
was  sunset,  and  they  were  marching  two  abreast,  in  the 
direction  of  Montgomery ; and  were  supposed  to  be 
Roundheads  about  to  release  certain  ministers  and  gentle- 
men imprisoned  at  that  place.  They  left  no  track,  and 
the  next  morning  the  matter  was  laid  before  Lord  Herbert. 
This  was  not  the  only  wonder  of  the  night ; for  a woman 
“coming  from  Bishop’s  Castle  over  the  same  common, 
fell  off  her  horse  being  much  terrified  with  the  sight  of  a 
blazing  star.”  We  refer  to  this  passage  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  extracts  from  Philip  Henry’s  Diary 
of  the  same  year,  which  we  glean  from  the  collected 
edition  just  published  by  the  Vicar  of  Hanmer.  By 
Philip  Henry’s  account  it  would  appear  that  the 
year  was  remarkable  for  peculiar  appearances  in 
the  sky;  he  refers  to  “three  suns  seen  at  Reading”  on 
June  14,  “ the  Heavens  seen  by  several  persons  as  all 
on  fire,”  at  Lewes  on  June  15,  “ the  moon  shined  in  the 
night”  of  June  29,  “ which  was  clear,  without  reflecting 
the  least  shadow;”  this  was  in  Somersetshire.  On  Aug. 
29  three  suns  were  seen  both  at  Exeter  and  at  Ipswich  ; in 
Oct.  a blazing  star  at  Canterbury  ; in  Nov.  one  at  Lam- 
beth ; and  on  Dec.  20,  one  “between  Bishop’s  Castle  and 
Montgomery.”  This,  we  suppose,  was  the  one  that  sent 
the  good  woman  from  the  horse.  The  soldiers  marching, 
too,  was  witnessed  at  other  places  on  the  same  night,  Mr. 
Henry  mentions  one — the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  one  in 
Wales  he  refers  to  thus  : — “ Dec.  20.  near  montgomery 
about  Sunsett  was  seen  by  several  p’sons  a compleat  body 
of  horse  marching  two  on  a breast  between  500  & 1,000  in 
ye  Road,  but  no  sign  thereof  visible  upon  ye  ground  the 
next  morning  : affirm’d  upon  Oath.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  a double  Tide  at  london  Bridge.”  Ed. 

QUERIES. 

WELSH  COFFINS.— It  was  stated  in  a North 
Wales  paper  recently  that  “ an  old  coffin  made  of  Welsh 
oak,  the  cover  of  which  was  fastened  by  means  of  strong 
iron  hinges,”  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  two-hundred 
years  old,  was  preserved  in  Abergele  Church.  What  is 
the  history  of  this  coffin,  and  were  coffins  with  hinges  ever 
common  in  Wales?  G.G. 

TO  CAVE  HUNTERS.— I believe  that  the  writer 
and  a party  of  friends  were  the  first  explorers  of  the  cele- 
brated cave  near  Corwen,  known  as  Ogof  Geryg  Oedog . 
The  length  is  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  entrance 
in  the  form  of  V horizontally  placed.  The  cave  is  too 
narrow  at  the  end  for  a person  to  proceed  further  than  the 
distance  named.  A great  deal  of  superstitious  lore  is 
afloat  respecting  this  Ogof  Geryg  Oedog , which  means  “The 
Cave  of  the  Ancient  Stones.”  (Query,  flint  implements.) 
Should  any  friends  wish  to  know  more  of  this  curious 
cavity,  caused  at  some  remote  geological  time  by  a land- 
slip, they  may  have  my  name  and  address  from  the  Editor 
of  Bye-gones , and  further  particulars. 

Bawd  Cin  Bodkin. 

PLAS  UCHA,  LLANGOLLEN —In  a beautiful 
secluded  valley  near  the  “ World’s  End,”  at  the  foot  of 
Eglwyseg  range,  and  about  five  miles  from  Llangollen,  is 
an  interesting  Elizabethan  structure, called  “ Plas  Ucha.” 
Over  the  principal  entrance  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  words  Elizabeth  Regina,  and  date  1563,  It 
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has  evidently  been  a place  of  some  importance,  it  is  now 
occupied  as  a farm  house.  Can  any  reader  of  Bye-gones 
give  some  account  of  its  history  ? as  I feel  satisfied  that 
the  owners  of  so  fine  an  old  place,  must  have  played  their 
part  in  the  stormy  times  it  has  passed  through  ? 

Landwor. 

REPLIES. 

EPITAPH  AT  CONDOVER  (Mar.  14,  1883).— 
The  inscription  “N.W.S.”  refers  to  is  in  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  and  there  runs  thus  : — 

Quod  expendi  habui 
Quod  donavi  habeo 
Quod  negavi  punior 
Quod  servavi  perdidi. 

My  authority  is  “ Salmon’s  Hertfordshire,”  page  89. 

Geo.  T,  Kenyon. 

Llanerch  Panna,  Ellesmere. 

CURIOUS  WELSH  CUSTOM  (Jan.  24,  1883).— 
The  custom  of  spitting  in  Church  when  the  Devil  was 
mentioned, — as  a Welsh  custom — was  alluded  to  in  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer  as  far  back  as  Sep.  22,  1858.  I cut  the 
article  out  of  the  paper  at  the  time  and  preserved  it  in  my 
scrap-book,  but  never  had  any  idea  who  was  the  writer, — 
evidently  one  who  was  well  read  in  Welsh  folk-lore.  I 
sent  a passage  from  it  to  Bye-gones,  where  it  appeared  on 
May  8,  1872,  from  which  I extract  the  following  : — “In 
Church  at  the  name  of  the  Devil  a universal  spitting  seized 
the  congregation,  as  of  contempt  of  the  evil  spirit ; and 
whenever  the  name  of  Judas  was  mentioned,  they  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  him  by  smiting  their  breasts.” 

H.B. 

“NOT  WORTH  A GROAT”  (March  28,  1883). 
The  Welsh  expression  is — “Nid  a’r  blaned  dair  ceiniog 
byth  yn  rot ; ” that  is,  “ the  three-penny  planet  will  never 
become  a groat,”  meaning  that  if  you  are  born  under  an 
unlucky  planet,  do  what  you  will  you  will  not  thrive. 
The  saying  is  common  in  South  Wales,  and  possibly  also 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Dovey.  Ust. 

NURSERY  RHYMES  (March  21,  1883).— The 
only  collection  of  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  Wales  are 
twenty-seven  pages  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Ceiriog  Hughes 
(Hughes  and  Son,  Wrexham).  They  were  contributed 
first  of  all  by  him  to  the  Arweinydd , a weekly  paper 
published  at  Pwllheli  1856-7.  The  collector  remarks  that  all 
the  South  Wales  rhymes  were  left  out.  In  order  to  complete 
a collection,  a column  in  one  of  the  papers  or  periodicals 
weekly  would  prompt  correspondents  to  contribute  from 
their  respective  districts,  and  respond  to  each  other  through 
the  press,  as  Mr.  Ceiriog  Hughes  did  through  the  medium 
of  the  Arweinydd.  Hwian-Gerddor. 

GEORGE  IV.  IN  WALES  (Apr.  5,  1882).— At 
this  date  “D.J.”  gave  a copy  of  an  inscription 
on  a Tablet  placed  by  the  Hon.  Fulke  Greville, 
on  the  spot  where  George  IY.  landed  at  Milford 
Haven  in  September  1821  on  his  return  from 
Ireland.  A Shrewsbury  newspaper  of  April  1822,  states 
that  “ the  stone  was  the  size  and  shape  of  a shoe,  in  which 
a brass  plate  was  inlaid,  to  mark  the  spot  where  his 
Majesty  landed;”  and  that  the  Freemasons  attended  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  stone.  The  King  landed  at  Holy- 
head  in  going  to  Ireland  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
August  1821,  and  when  there  the  news  of  the  Queen’s 
death  reached  him.  Mr.  Lack,  the  bearer  of  the  despatches, 
performed  his  journey  (276  miles)  via  Shrewsbury,  Os- 
westry, &c.,  in  36  hours ; and  made  his  return  journey  in 
37  hours.  N.W.S. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Lord  Penrhyn  has  just  given  £600  towards  increasing 
the  value  of  the  living  of  Yspytty  Ivan,  Denbighshire,  in 
his  gift. 

A memorial  pulpit, early  English  in  character,  has  been 
erected  in  St.  Michael’s  Church, Knell,  Radnorshire.  It 
was  designed  by  the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Williams. 

Lord  Ripon  has  purchased  for  the  Viceroy’s  picture 
gallery  at  Calcutta  the  fine  portrait  of  his  Highness  J ung 
Bahadoor  of  Nepaul  which  was  painted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Brigstocke  of  Carmarthen,  some  years  ago,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Town  Hall  at 
Calcutta  contains  a portrait  of  Major-General  Nott  by  the 
same  artist. 

The  House  Committee  of  the  Welsh  Schools  at  Ashford 
met  on  Saturday  week  at  the  temporary  offices  in  Cathe- 
rine-street,  Strand,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Ancient  Britons, in  the 
chair.  Among  the  members  of  the  Committee  present 
was  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  a secre- 
tary in  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Bousfield  Shaw,  who 
had  resigned  that  position  after  holding  it  for  several 
years.  The  choice  of  the  Committee  fell  on  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Jones,  Local  Government  Board,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  who,  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  vicar  of  Rotherhithe, 
and  editor  of  “The  Works  of  Goronwy  Owain,”  claims  the 
honour  of  being  an  “ Old  Oswestrian.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Charles  Yelverton,  Viscount  Avonmore,  of  Belle  Isle, 
county  Tipperary,  which  took  place  at  Biarritz  on  the  1st 
of  April.  His  lordship  was  born  on  December  27,  1824, 
and  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
He  served  in  the  Royal  Artillery  through  the  New  Zea- 
land and  Crimean  wars.  In  1857  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Smedley,  Lanca- 
shire, but  the  marriage  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1864.  Major  Yelverton  was  “ suspended 
from  all  military  duties  ” in  March,  1861,  after  the  first 
trial  respecting  his  marriage,  and  was  placed  on  half-pay. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  from  the  effective  list  of  the 
regiment.  He  married,  in  1858,  Emily  Marianne,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Ashworth,  K.C.B., 
K.T.S.,  and  widow  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  October,  1870,  and  leaves  two 
sons.  Deceased  was,  we  believe,  educated  at  Oswestry 
School,  at  the  time  his  father  resided  at  Llanforda. 

New  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel.— A new  Welsh 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  in  the  City-road,  London, 
on  Monday.-  The  estimated  cost  is  £10,000.  At  a meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  and  others, 
enlivened  the  company  with  music. 


CYMRU  FU. 

“ Cyn  codi  cwn  Caer  ” is  an  old  Welsh  adage,  which  is 
often  used  in  North  Wale3.  There  was  a very  strong 
feeling  of  animosity  between  the  Kymry  and  English  be- 
fore the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  until  Henry  VII.,  slackened  the  yoke  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  his  countrymen.  The  feeling  was 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  Welsh  that  they  never  used 
to  call  their  neighbours  men,  but  always  dogs.  The  Kymry 
on  their  part  used  to  look  for  every  opportunity  to  rush 
on  the  English  border  towns  for  the  sake  of  pillage, 
especially  Chester,  which  was  the  chief  English  stronghold 
on  the  borders.  The  English  erected  a large  fortress  near 
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Chester  bridge,  and  set  sentinels  there  to  watch  the  town 
during  the  night.  Every  time  the  Welsh  intended  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  old  city  these  dogs,  as  they  were 
called,  were  always  awake.  Thus  at  last  it  became  a pro- 
verb in  Wales  that  if  a Cymro  should  happen  to  see  a 
neighbour  about  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning  he 
would  say  “ So-and-so  is  up  before  Chester  dogs.” 

The  following  story  about  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  is  taken 
from  notes  in  Goronwy  Owen’s  works,  by  the  late  Rev. 
R.  Jones,  Rotherhithe,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
celebrated  Welsh  Ovid,  who  seems  to  have  been  a favourite 
with  the  gentle  sex,  and  a great  lover  of  frolic: — “The 
poet  went  round  to  visit  his  mistresses,  and  made  an 
assignation  with  each  to  meet  him  the  next  day  under  an 
oak  in  the  neighbouring  wood,  which  none  of  them  were 
strangers  to,  taking  care  to  appoint  the  same  hour  with 
them  all.  The  merry  bard  was  impatient  to  see  the  result 
of  this  congress,  and  he  took  care  to  be  on  the  spot  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  climbed  into  a tree,  where  he 
concealed  himself,  secure  in  his  post  of  observation.  When 
the  hour  came,  true  to  their  promise,  he  distinguished 
one  skimming  along  this  way,  two  that  way,  and  others 
appearing  in  view  through  the  distant  brakes  ; in  short, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that,  out  of  four-and- 
twenty  whom  he  had  invited,  not  one  proved  unfaithful 
to  her  word.  Assembled  together,  they  gazed  one  at 
another  with  astonishment,  every  one  ignorant  of  by  what 
chance  any  others  should  have  come  to  that  place  besides 
herself ; till  at  length  a whisper  began  to  circulate,  ‘ I 
came  here  to  meet  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.’  ‘ Eh,  that  is  my 
errand,  too.’  ‘ And  mine,’  says  another.  ‘ And  is  that 
thy  business?  ’ ‘ Yes,  it  is.’  ‘ It  is  that  that  has  brought 

ns  all  here.’  At  this  discovery  a general  commotion 
ensued.  Filled  with  indignation  they  threatened  vengeance 
against  their  treacherous  lover,  and  went  as  far  as  to  agree 
to  kill  him  whenever  he  arrived.  ‘We  will  be  the  death 
of  the  villain,’  was  the  universal  cry.  ‘ Indeed,’  answered 
the  bard,  peeping  from  among  the  branches,  ‘ If  you  can 
be  so  cruel, 

Then  let  the  kindest  wanton  jade, 

Who  of’nest  met  me  in  the  shade, 

On  summer’s  morn,  by  love  inclined, 

Let  her  strike  first,  and  I’m  resigned.’ 

These  words  produced  the  effect  which  the  bard,  in  his 
critical  position,  looked  for.  They  began  to  question  one 
another’s  innocence,  which  immediately  brought  on  a 
general  war,  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  caps  and 
cloaks.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  the  bard  descended  in 
perfect  security,  and,  amid  the  tumult  and  confusion, 
walked  off,  leaving  the  enraged  fair  ones  to  terminate  their 
disputes  amongst  themselves,”  Llywarch  Hen. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  PARISH  IN  1820.— There  were  173 
Baptisms  (including  Moreton  and  Aston  Chapels),  57 
Marriages,  and  99  Funerals  (including  Moreton  Chapel) 
in  Oswestry  parish  during  the  year  1820.  Nemo. 

_ ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY.— It  was  announced 
in  the  papers  for  Nov.,  1805,  that  “the  following  bene- 
ficent characters  in  North  Wales  have  become  annual  sub- 
scribers to  this  inestimable  institution”: — 

The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grosvenor 
Lord  Viscount  Kirkwall,  M.P.,  Lleweny-hall 
Lord  Viscount  Kilmorey,  Pen  y bryn 


The  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  Gredington 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mostyn 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wynnstay 
Sir  R.  W.  Vaughan,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Nannau 
Sir  E.  Pryce  Lloyd,  Bart.,  Pengwern 
Sir  Roberts.  Cotton,  Bart.,  Berrain 
Sir  K.  S.  Glynne,  Bart.,  Hawarden  Castle 
Watkin  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Penbedw 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Glascoed-hall 
Owen  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Llanidan 
Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Havod  y wern 
David  Pennant,  Esq.,  Downing 
Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  Wepre-hall 
William  Wynne,  Esq.,  Pickhill-hall 
Edward  Lloyd  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Pen  y lan 
Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,  Downing 
John  Owen,  Esq.,  Penrhos 
Charles  Hanbury  Tracy,  Esq.,  Gregynog 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Powis 
Miss  Lloyd,  Swan  Hill 
Miss  Green,  Mold 

Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  Bodrhyddan 
Rev.  Randulph  Crewe,  Hawarden 
Rev.  James  Donne,  Llanyblodwel 
ReA".  Robert  Anwyl,  Lleweny-hall 
Rev.  George  Stony,  Dyserth 
Rev.  John  Lloyd,  Holywell 
Mr.  William  Owen,  Welshpool 
Mr.  Thoresby,  Holywell. 

Subscriptions  and  benefactions  were  received  by  the  two 
last  named,  and  the  account,  which  was  dated  Holywell 
woundup  with,  “ Y sawl  sydd  hael  tuag  at  eu  cydgre- 
aduriaid,  a haeddant  glod  gan  eu  gwlad.”  G.G. 

QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  RACES. — Once  or  twice  of  late  there 
have  been  fragmentary  references  in  Bye-gones  to  Oswestry 
Races.  Many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  see  some 
fuller,  and  more  consecutive  account  of  an  annual  event 
that  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  a large  class  for  some 
years  last  century,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  There  will  no  doubt  be  records  at 
Wynnstay  and  Brogyntyn  of  the  races  of  this  century, 
and  at  the  former  place,  probably,  something  about  the 
earlier  races,  during  the  course  of  which  Sir  Watkin’s  Cup 
was  won  by  Mr.  Noel  Hill’s  horse.  Some  personal  recol- 
lections, too,  would  be  interesting.  Fitzalan. 

WELSH  DROVERS’  COMMON. — About  two  or 
three  days  before  the  funeral  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  writing  from 
Hughenden,  stated  that  a battle  took  place  between  the 
English  and  Danes  on  the  highway  to  London,  when  a 
large  number  of  Welsh  drovers  were  taking  their  cattle  to 
the  Metropolis— that  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  un- 
expectedly given  by  the  Welshmen  to  the  English  in  de- 
feating the  Danes  on  that  occasion,  a common  was  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  the  Welshmen’s  cattle  for  ever.  Hence 
the  name  of  that  spot  of  land  near  the  tomb  of  the  late 
great  Conservative.  Does  anyone  know  more  of  this  bye- 
gone  event?  Jack  Hughes. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  TOLLS  (Nov.  1,  1882.)— On  Oct.  4 
1882,  I gave  in  Bye-gones  a report  of  the  Trial  at  Shrews- 
bury Assizes,  “ Lord  Clive  v.  Rogers,”  in  connection  with 
the  Toils  of  Oswestry  Gates  and  Markets.  Much  com- 
assion  was  felt  for  the  defendant,  who  had  fought  the 
attle,  and  was  then,  as  some  asserted,  left  in  the  lurch. 
At  any  rate  the  expenses  fell  heavily  upon  him  ; and  it  is 
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stated  in  the  Oswestry  Herald  of  Sep.  14,  1820,  that 
the  taxed  costs  amounted  „to  £639,  of  which  £82  had  not 
been  claimed.  To  meet  the  demand  Rogers  sold  his 
farming  stock  for  £386 ; a two  years’  unexpired  lease, 
growing  corn  and  manure,  £90,  and  household  furniture 
£50.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  a son-in-law,  Richard 
Bennet,  gamekeeper  at  Boreatton  ; a man  with  a large 
family  himself ; and  Rogers,  who  was  60  years  of  age,  had 
a wife  and  eight  children  living  at  home.  Subscriptions 
were  asked  for,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  at  the  Town 
Clerk’s  office.  In  reply  to  this  appeal,  a writer  in  the 
same  paper  of  Nov.  21,  stated  that  plaintiff  remitted 
£150  : and  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to 
his  lordship’s  rights  had  been  very  persistent  and  vexa- 
tious. He  also  remarks  that  the  defendant  “ built  too 
confidently  upon  the  promises  and  assurances  of  others, 
which,  when  the  day  of  necessity  arrived,  were  either 
broken  or  forgotten.”  What  became  of  Rogers  ? There 
is  no  reference  to  the  case  in  the  Corporation  books,  I be- 
lieve. Jarco. 

THE  EISTEDDFODAU  (Mar.  28,  1883).— The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  dates,  places,  subjects,  and  successful 
competitors  connected  with  the  Eisteddfodau  : — 

1789  Corwen— Restoration  of  George  III.— Gwallter 
Mechain 

1789  Bala— Reflection  on  the  Age  of  Man — Gwallter 

Mechain 

1790  St.  Asaph — Liberty — Dafydd  Ddu 

1791  Llanrwst — Truth — Dafydd  Ddu 

1792  Denbigh — The  Massacre  of  the  Bards — Robert  ap 

Gwilym  Ddu 

1793  Bala — The  Seasons — Richard  Powell 

1798  Caerwys — The  Love  of  our  Country — Robert  Davies, 

Nantglyn 

1799  Dinorwig — The  Advantages  of  Education — Gutyn 

Peris 

1802  Dinorwig— Happiness — Gwilym  Peris 

1803  London  (Gwyneddigion)— Goronwy  Owen— Gutyn 

Peris 

1804  London  (Gwyneddigion)— The  Isle  of  Britain— 

Dewi  Wyn 

1810  London  (Gwyneddigion)— Jubilee  of  George  III. — 

Gutyn  Peris 

1811  Tremadog — Agricxlture — Dewi  Wyn 

1816  Llangefni — Ancestors  of  the  Welsh — Gwyndaf 
Eryri 

1819  Carmarthen— Sir  Thomas  Picton-Gwallter  Mechain 

1819  Denbigh— Charity— Rev.  E.  Hughes,  Bodfary 

1820  Wrexham — Death  of  George  III.— Bardd  Nantglyn 

1821  Caernarfon — Music — Gwyndaf  Eryri 

1822  Brecon— The  Governance  of  George  IV.— Cawrdaf 

1823  Carmarthen — Lampeter  College— Daniel  Ddu 

1823  Mold — Maes  Garmon — Rev.  John  Blackwell 

1824  Carnarvon — Baron  Richards — Owen  Williams 
1824  Welshpool— The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem— Eben 

Fardd 

1824  Merthyr — Light— Gwilym  Ddu 

1825  Merthyr— Elegy  on  Moses— Taliesin  ab  Iolo 

1826  Brecon— The  Giving  of  the  Law — Pedr  Fardd 

1828  Denbigh— Belshazzar’s  Feast— Gian  Geirionydd 

1829  Carmarthen— The  Storm— loan  Powis 
1832  Beaumaris — Rothsay  Castle — Caledfryn 

1834  Cardiff — The  Druids — Taliesin  ab  Iolo 

1835  Llanerchymedd — Commerce — Gwalchmai 

1836  Bala— Blegwryd — Gwalchmai 

1838  Fenni— Elegy  on  Joseph  Harries— Caledfryn 
1838  Pontyfon— Death  of  William  IV. — Iolo  Fardd  Glas 
1840  Liverpool— Job— Eben  Fardd 
1842  Llifon— The  Burning  of  the  White  Tower— Rev. 
R.  Parry 


1849  Aberafon — Ivorism — Lleur  wg 

1849  Aberffraw— The  Creation— Nicander 

1850  Rhuddlan — The  Resurrection — Gian  Geirionydd 

1851  Mold— The  Tower— Iorwerth  Gian  A.led 
1851  Tremadog— Peace — William  Rees,  D.D. 

1855  Machraeth— The  Bard— Hwfa  M6n 
1855  London — Patriotism — Emrys 

1858  Llangollen — The  Battle  of  Bosworlh — Eben  Fardd 

1859  Llanerchymedd— The  Return  from  Babylon— 

Gwalchmai 

1860  Denbigh— The  Pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost— loan 

Emlyn 

1861  Aberdar — The  Welsh  Nation — Nicander 

1861  Conway — The  Mountains  of  Snowdon — Gwilym 

Cowlyd 

1862  Carnarvon — The  Year — Hwfa  Mdn 

1862  Llanfyllin— The  Sun— Morwyllt 

1863  Swansea — Albert  the  Good — Emrys 

1863  Rhyl— The  Deluge— Ab  Vychan 

1864  Llandudno— John  in  Patmos— Risiart  Ddu 

1865  Aberystwyth— St.  Paul — No  one  worthy 

1865  Bethesda — Adam — loan  Arfon 

1866  Chester— The  Sea— Ab  Vychan 

1866  Castellnedd— Elegy  on  Alaw  Goch— Hwfa  M6n 

1866  Bethesda — The  Paschal  Lamb — Gaerwenydd 

1867  Bethesda — Darkness — Gian  Peryddon 
1867  Carmarthen — The  Millenium — Gwalchmai 
1867  Liverpool— Prayer— Tafolog 

1867  Flint— Life— Gwerfyl 

1867  Liverpool — Life — Derwenog 

1868  Ruthin — Elijah — No  one  worthy 

1868  Bethesda — Elegy  on  Rev.  J.  Phillips — Tudno 

1869  Liverpool— Elegy  on  Rev.  Henry  Rees— Risiart 

Ddu 

1869  Utica,  America— John  the  Baptist. — Llew  Llwyfo 

1869  Llanerchymedd  — Electricity— John  Jones,  Tyny- 

braich 

1870  Liverpool— Light — Iolo  Trefaldwyn 
1870  Carnarvon — Civilization — Elis  Wyn 

1870  Rhyl— The  Night — Islwyn 

1871  Ystrad — Loving  Ode— Gurnos 

1871  Llanerchymedd— Time— loan  Emlyn 

1871  Liverpool— The  Empty  Throne— Ieuan  Ionawr 

1871  Towyn — The  Churchyard — Tafolog 

1872  Ystrad — Loneliness — Tydfilyn 

1872  Liverpool— Old  Age— Dafydd  Morganwg 
1872  Holyhead— Moses— Islwyn 
1872  Talybont— The  Earthquake— Thalamus 
1872  Porthmadog — Happiness — Clynog 
1872  Penygroes — Woman — Tudno 
1872  Bettws  y coed— Love— Gian  Twrch 

1872  Treforis— The  Heroes  of  Babylon— John  Jones* 

Tynybraich 

1873  Festiniog— Peace— Llystyn 
1873  Liverpool — Ishmael— Cadfan 
1873  Utica — The  Creator — Llew  Llwyfo 

1873  Aberaeron— The  Loss  of  the  North  Fleet— 
Cranogwen 

1873  Harlech — Harlech  Castle — Gwilym  Eryri 
1873  Porthaethwy— Silence— Doctor  Morgan  Williams 
1873  Llanberis— The  Restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— Gwilym  Alltwen 

1873  Mold— Caradog— Hwfa  M6n 

1874  Corwen — Hannibal — Ceulanydd 
1874  Liverpool — Bethlehem — Glanffrwd 
1874  B.angor— The  Bible— Gurnos 

1874  Coedpoeth — The  Judgment— Graienyn 

1875  Festiniog— Livingstone — Ieuan  Ionawr 
1875  Llanbedr — Eminence — Marlais 

1875  Aberaeron— Livingstone — Ceulanydd 
1875  Liverpool — The  Welsh  Bards — Gwilym  Eryri 
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1875  Pwllheli — Beauty — Tudno 

1876  Llanrwst — Sir  John  Wyn — Gethin  Jones 
1876  Llangefni — Goronwy  Owen — Gwilym  Berw 
1876  Wrexham — Helen  Llwyddawg — Taliesyn  o Eifion 

1876  Tregaron — The  Dew — loan  Gwent 

1877  Carnarvon — Youth — Gwilym  Eryri 

1877  Bethesda — The  Penrhyn  Quarry — Hugh  Derfel 
1877  Llanrwst — Doctor  James — Gwalchmai 
1877  Porthaethwy — Steam — W.  Milton  Aubrey 

1877  Liverpool — The  Temptation — Cynfaen 

1878  Llanfechell — Eminence— Morwyllt 
1878  Birkenhead — Providence— Hwf a Mon 
1878  Bethesda — The  Hero— Brynfab 

1878  Liverpool — Solitude — Berw 

1879  Penygroes — Offa’s  Dyke — Dewi  Gian  Ffrydlas 
The  foregoing,  which  is  a more  extended  list  of  the 

Eisteddfodau  than  the  one  by  Glendower  in  your  last 
issue,  is  translated  from  a Welsh  list  compiled  by  Glan 
Menai,  and  published  in  Y Genedl  Gymreig  of  May  29, 
1879.  Llywarch  Hen. 

Pantypwdin. 

[From  another  source  we  learn  that  there  was  also  an 
Eisteddfod  at  Neath  in  1869,  when  l'Hwfa  Mon”  ob- 
tained a prize  ; the  subject  being  “ Alaw  G6ch.” — Ed.] 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  decree  nisi  granted  by  the  Court  to  the  Crown 
against  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Holt 
has  been  made  absolute. 

The  Swedish  subscription  to  the  Darwin  memorial  is 
now  closed'.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  2,294,  and  the 
amount  subscribed  is  £400. 

On  Friday,  the  remains  of  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Aglionby  Slaney,  formerly  M.P.  for  Shrews- 
bury, were  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  Shifnal  Church- 
yard. The  deceased  lady  was  in  her  83rd  year. 

The  Town  Council  of  Conway  have  handed  over  the 
custody  of  Conway  Castle  together  with  the  grounds, 
to  the  recently-formed  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art, 
The  promoters  intend  to  erect  within  the  castle  walls  an 
art  gallery  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures,  besides 
providing  a home  for  art  treasures  and  forming  a school 
for  students. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  yet  dead.  At  Carnar- 
von Petty  Sessions,  on  Saturday,  before  Captain  Wynn 
Griffith  and  other  magistrates,  Margaret  Evans,  Bryn- 
llyfni,  Llanllyfni,  for  whom  Mr.  F.  A.  Evans  appeared, 
was  summoned  for  threatening  Margaret  Griffith. 
The  parties  are  neighbours,  and  quarrelled  about 
some  hens  trespassing  in  a field.  The  de- 
fendant, it  was  alleged,  went  to  the  com- 
plainant with  a Bible,  and  after  reading  a portion  of  it 
went  down  on  her  knees  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  remove 
the  lot  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — Captain  Wynn  Griffith: 
What  does  the  defendant  mean  by  reading  a Bible  and 
praying  before  the  complainant  ? — The  Complainant  : I 
suppose  she  was  “ sacrificing  ” (offrymu)  us. — Mr.  Hugh 
Roberts  (magistrates’  clerk)  : She  means  that  the  defen- 
dant was  witching  her. — Mr.  Evans  : Some  people  think 
they  can  “ witch”  by  saying  two  or  three  psalms  or  a few 
sentences  from  Holy  Writ. — The  Complainant  said  that 
the  defendant  said  a great  many  silly  things,  and  muttered 
curses  and  swore. — A police-constable  described  the  de- 
fendant as  being  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. — Mr.  C. 
A,  Jones  called  the  defendant,  who  said  that  the  complain- 
ant stoned  her,  and  said  it  was  a sin  that  the  complainant 
was  allowed  to  live. — There  was  a previous  charge  against 
the  defendant,  who  was  bound  over  in  £20. 
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Sir  Henry  Darvell. — Mr.  Henry  Darvill,  Town 
Clerk  of  Windsor,  upon  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  has 
been  conferred,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Middletown, 
Shropshire,  and  Mucklewick,  Montgomeryshire. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Farr. — We  regret  to  announce 
that  Dr.  William  Farr,  C.B.,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
office,  died  on  Saturday  night.  He  was  born  in  1807  at 
Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. After  discharging  the  duties  of  house  surgeon  of 
the  Infirmary  at  Shrewsbury  for  a short  time,  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  and  teaching  of  medicine  in  London. 
He  also  gave  his  attention  to  journalism,  editing  the 
Medical  Annual  and  the  British  Annals  of  Medicine. 
From  an  early  age  he  showed  a strong  taste  for  statistical 
inquiry,  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  Compiler  of  Ab- 
stracts in  the  Registrar-General’s  office,  where  he  organized 
the  statistical  department,  of  which  he  was  made  super- 
intendent. In  this  capacity  he  assisted  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus in  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  and  was  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  attend  statistical  congresses  on  the  continent. 
He  contributed  a large  number  of  articles  to  various  pub- 
lications on  the  statistics  of  health  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  he  constructed  the  English  Life  Tables,  with  values  of 
annuities. 

A Son  Murdered  by  His  Father.— A man  who  lived 
at-  a farm  called  Caerbwla,  in  the  parish  of  Llanerfyl, 
which  farm  is  situated  in  a secluded  spot  not  very  far  from 
Llangadfan  Rectory,  at  the  entrance  of  a mountain  valley 
called  Nant-yr-eira,  left  his  home,  when  a young  man,  for 
foreign  parts.  After  many  years’  absence  he  returned  a 
rich  man.  Instead  of  going  direct  to  his  father’s  house, 
he  called  upon  his  sister,  who  lived  in  a farm  called  Caer- 
bacha,  a distance  of  some  miles  from  Caerbwla.  She  did 
not  recognise  him,  but  he  made  himself  known  to  her, 
after  he  had  asked  her  if  she  had  any  mark  by  which  she 
could  recognise  her  missing  brother,  and  upon  her  mention- 
ing a black  spot  on  his  arm,  he  showed  her  the  mark  on 
his  own  arm  ; and  he  informed  hc-r  that  he  intended  going 
home  to  the  old  people  that  night,  but  that  he  would  not 
reveal  himself  to  them,  but  would  feign  he  was  a traveller, 
and  that  she  was  to  come  the  next  morning  by  breakfast 
time  to  their  home,  and  that  then  they  would  together  have 
the  pleasure  of  surprising  their  p^  rents.  He  went  to  Caer- 
bwla; his  parents  did  not  identify  him;  he  obtained  a 
lodging  for  the  night ; he  was  observed  to  be  rich  ; and  that 
night  he  was  murdered,  and  his  body  hidden  by  his  own 
father  and  mother.  The  next  morning  his  sister  came  to 
the  house,  and  asked  if  any  stranger  had  been  there  ; she 
was  answered  in  the  negative,  but  she  said,  “ Yes,  yes, 
my  brother  was  here  ; and  I saw  the  black  spot  on  his 
arm.”  Struck  with  remorse,  they  confessed  their  deed, 
and  going  to  the  body  discovered  from  the  mark  that  they 
had  indeed  taken  the  life  of  their  son  away.  Both  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  the  daughter  became  mad.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  his  sad  tale.  The  house  where  the  tragedy 
occurred  was  ever  afterwards  supposed  to  be  haunted,  but 
the  spirit  was  laid  under  a solitary  tree  not  far  from  the 
house,  and  there  it  is  to  rest  until  the  brook  that  runs 
down  Nant-yr-eira  has  swept  the  tree  away.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  many  long  years,  but  the  brook  is  said  to 
be  approaching  the  tree.  With  this  latter  part  of  the  tale 
I have  not  much  to  do,  but  it  is  worth  recording,  for  it 
accords  with  the  popular  superstition  that  spirits  are  laid. 
I was  very  much  struck  with  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  sad  tale,  and  I repeated  it  to  the  Rev.  D.  James, 
rector  of  Garthbeibio,  who  immediately  said  that  he  re- 
membered a song  called  “Cilny  Blotyn  Du”,  or  The  Black 
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Spot  Song,  which  was  sung  in  fairs  when  he  was  a lad. 
Following  the  hint  thus  given  me  by  Mr.  James,  I ulti- 
mately, through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  James  Jones, 
rector  of  Gwaenysgor,  near  Rhyl,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Morgan,  vicar  of  Penrhyn  Deudraeth,  who 
has  a rich  collection  of  Welsh  songs,  obtained  a copy  of 
this  song.  The  song  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the 
tale  now  given,  but  evidently  both  had  a common  origin. 
The  song,  it  should  be  added,  places  the  scene  in  Corn- 
wall.— Folk-Lore , Superstitions , Ac.,  in  Montgomeryshire 
and  Elsewhere , in  Montgomeryshire  Collections. 

An  extract  quoted  from  the  new  part  of  the  Mont : Coll  : 
of  the  Powys-land  Club  this  week  shews  that  the  number  is 
out.  The  Rev.  Elias  Owen’s  paper  from  which  that  extract 
was  taken  is  a very  readable  one  on  Folk  Lore ; two  of  the 
narratives  in  which  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Bye- 
gones,  viz.  the  Powis  Castle  Ghost  Story,  and  Conjurer’s 
performance  with  the  diamond  ring.  Our  version  of  the 
latter  (a  very  racy  one,)  appeared  as  far  back  as  Mar. 
1879,  and  was  taken  from  an  old  chap  book  printed  in 
Ellesmere,  which  professed  to  recount  the  doings  of  “The 
Rhuabon  Conjurer;  Mochyn-y-Nant.”  As  was  stated 
subsequently  (Oct.  1881)  this  worthy  died  in  1806.  A 
dozen  pages  of  the  part  before  us  are  taken  up  with  a very 
interesting  series  of  letters  from  “ Gwallter  Mechain,”  to 
“Owen  Myfyr,”  Mr.  T.  W.  Hancock  has  copied  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  translated  for  the  Collections.  In 
the  days  of  the  writer  Montgomeryshire  was  not  so  active, 
in  a literary  point  of  view,  as  in  our  age  ; for  we  are  told 
“ the  people  have  no  taste  for  literature,”  and  that  there 
was  “ not  a native  of  Montgomeryshire  a member  of  the 
Gwyneddigion  Society,”  then  (1790)  a leading  institution. 
Instalments  of  two  parochial  histories  are  given — Llanerfyl 
and  Forden — by  the  respective  clergymen  of  the  parishes  : 
Mr.  Vize,  of  the  latter,  gives  some  curious  extracts  from 
the  Parish  Books:  such  as,  “1748,  P’d  to  a cripple  y’t 
came  in  y’e  parish  and  cold  not  go  out  of  it.  6d.  P’d 
Henry  Oliver  for  carrying  him  out  of  y’e  parish,  6d.”  He 
also  gives  a copy  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
father  of  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  enquired  about  some 
years  since  in  Bye-gones.  Mr.  Richard  Williams  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Pugh  of  Brynllywarch,  in 
his  “Montgomeryshire  Worthies,”  and  there  are  other 
papers  of  considerable  interest  and  value. 

A Spiritualistic  Story  from  Wales.— In  an  articl6 
relating  to  spiritualism,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Revieio , a story  was  told  which  is  here  shortened 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Oswestry  Advertizer. 
The  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a Welsh 
gentleman,  named  Roberts,  who  resided  at  Cheetham, 
near  Manchester,  and  the  scene  of  the  adventure  is 
Beaumaris — the  date  184 — . The  narrator  was  then  an 
apprentice  in  a draper’s  shop.  His  master  was  strict,  and 
allowed  his  apprentice  but  half  an  h ur  for  dinner,  which 
he  had  to  take  at  his  lodgings  some  distance  away  from  the 
shop.  At  whatever  time  he  left  the  shop  he  had  to  be 
back  there  ju  actually  at  haif-past  twelve.  One  day  he 
was  late,  and  .vhile  hastily  swallowing  his  meal — his  aunt 
being  at  the  table — he  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  clock 
pointed  to  half -past  twelve  ! He  was  thunder-struck,  and 
with  the  fear  of  his  master  before  him,  all  but  lost  con- 
sciousness,— and  was  indeed  in  a dazed  state  for  some 
minutes,  as  was  noticed  by  those  at  the  table.  Shaking 
this  off  by  an  effort  he  again  looked  at  the  clock,  and  to  his 
relief  and  astonishment  saw  that  the  hands  only  pointed 
to  a quarter-pad  twelve  ! Then  he  quietly  finished  his  din- 
ner, and  returned  to  the  shop  at  the  appointed  time. 
There  he  was  told  that  at  a quarter-past  twelve  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  shop — had  put  up  his  hat — moved  about  in 


an  absent  manner — had  been  scolded ; and  had  thereupon 
put  on  his  hat  again  and  walked  out ! Several  persons  on 
the  one  hand  corroborated  this  story ; whilst  on  the  other 
his  aunt  was  positive  that  although,  at  that  moment,  he 
had  fallen  into  a strange  fit  of  abstraction,  he  had  never 
left  the  table.  This  is  the  narrative,  attested  by  a gentle- 
man now  living.  The  year  184 — is  not  so  far  back,  per- 
haps there  are  those  still  residing  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
turf  at  Beaumaris  who  remember  the  circumstance.  If  so, 
probably  the  Editor  of  Bye-gones  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them  ! 


APRIL  25,  1883. 


NOTES. 

“ ENCYCLOPCEDIAN  REES.”  — Mr.  Richard 
Williams,  F.R.H.S.,  in  his  latest  contribution  about 
“Montgomeryshire  Worthies”  to  the  Collections  of  the 
Powys-land  Club,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Unitarian  minister,  Abraham  Rees,  was 
placed  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  Library  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  In  the  Camb.  Quar.  Mag.  of  1831,  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says,  “ I am  happy  to  record  one  instance  in 
which  a proper  compliment  has  been  paid  to  ‘ Encyclo- 
poedian  Rees.’  My  highly  illustrious  and  condescending 
friend,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  is 
certainly  the  Mcecenas  of  modern  times,  has  done  due 
honour  to  this  gentleman,  by  associating  his  portrait  with 
that  of  Dr.  Parr,  to  ornament  his  principal  library  at  Ken- 
sington Palace.”  I possess  a volume  of  pamphlets  presented 
at  various  times  to  a gentleman  still  living  (with  auto- 
graphs) by  their  authors  ; including  Robert  Hall,  Edward 
Irving,  jJr.  Hutton  of  Leeds,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  John 
Angeli  James,  and  others  ; amongst  which  is  one  by 
Abraham  Rees.  This  was  a sermon  preached  by  the  editor 
of  the  Cyclopoedia  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Lind- 
say, D,D.  The  recipient,  then  quite  a young  man,  had 
only  recently  become  the  Trinitarian  minister  of  a Uni- 
tarian congregation  in  Shropshire,  and  when  Dr.  Rees  was 
writing  his  name  on  the  pamphlet,  he  looked  up,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  he  said,  “ You  are  the  man  who  is  per- 
verting the  congregation  at I hear;  but  you  may 

have  this  as  a remembrance  of  our  intercourse  !”  Jarco. 

JOURNAL  OF  LLEW ELLIN  PENROSE,  a Sea- 
man. Edited  by  the  Rev.  Jno.  Eagles.  London  : John 
Murray,  1815.  4 vols.  Dedicated  toBenj.  West,  P.R.A., 
by  the  Editor,  who  says  that  “ it  was  a subject  of  pleasing 
recollection  to  my  father  that  this  extraordinary  narrative 
first  led  him  to  your  acquaintance,  and  I am  happy  that 
the  honour  has  been  extended  to  myself.” 

Penrose,  had  died,  an  old  man,  in  one  of  the  British 
Almshouses.  His  place  in  that  Asylum  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  elder  Eagles,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
charity  as  a wanderer,  and  whose  compassion  had  been  ex- 
cited towards  him  as  one  who  had  seen  better  days.  He 
was  often  the  guest  of  Mr.  Eagles,  to  whom  he  used  to  re- 
late his  surprising  adventures.  On  his  death,  in  the 
Asylum,  he  left  all  his  worldly  goods  to  Mr.  Eagles; 
among  them  were  several  manuscripts,  a collection  of 
drawings,  &c.  “ Few  men,”  says  Mr.  Eagles,  “ could  re- 

late in  their  experience  more  Ulyssian  wanderings  and 
vicissitudes  than  Llewellin  Penrose — or  Williams — the 
former  surname  being  an  assumption.”  Edgar  Poe’s  extra- 
ordinary story  of  the  “ Gold  Beetle,”  is  taken  in  its  inci- 
dents from  an  episode  in  his  adventures.  Benj.  West, 
P.R.A..  said  “ I have  looked  at  several  parts  of  the  book, 
and  much  I have  seen  I know  to  be  true.  I knew  the  man, 
too,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  I never  should  have  been  a painter.” 
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Llewellin  Penrose,  or  Williams,  speaks  thus  of  himself  : 
“ I was  born  near  Caerphilly  in  Glamorganshire  in  the 
month  of  May,  1725.  My  father  was  bred  to  the  sea.  and 
was  cast  away  in  a ship  belonging  to  Bristol  called  the 
Union  frigate  in  the  great  January  storm  off  the  Texel  in 
Holland.  Of  a fleet  of  near  60  sail  only  one  Dutch  dogger, 
which  lay  without,  rode  out  the  storm.  All  the  rest 
perished.  My  mother  thus  left  a widow  with  two  children, 
myself  and  a sister  five  years  younger,  after  a time  married 
again.  Her  second  husband  was  a Schoolmaster  : She 
removed  with  him  into  Worcestershire,  then  into  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  after  that  into  Wales.”  As  he  grows  up 
his  home  life  becomes  unhappy.  Has  a taste  for  the  sea. 
He  and  a companion,  Howell  Gwyn,  determined  to  run 
away  from  home,  and  with  four  shillings  in  money  and  a 
very  thin  wardrobe  they  set  off  for  Bristol  in  September, 
1744.  “As  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Pile  we  met  a 
young  man  just  returned  from  a cruise,  in  which  he  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  he  advised  us  to  go  back  to  our 
parents.  We  considered  that  a reception  at  home  would 
not  be  very  agreeable.  So  we  resolved  to  proceed  on  our 
journey,  which  we  accomplished  and  arrived  in  Bristol  with 
our  stock  of  money  reduced  to  three  half-pence.” 

Williams  took  the  name  of  Penrose  from  one  of  the  Cap- 
tains he  sailed  under — a common  occurrence  among  sailors 
at  that  time.  After  years  at  sea  he  is  wrecked,  and  has 
surprising  adventures  among  Indians  for  twenty-four  vears. 

D.  J. 

JOHN  HOWEL’S  DIARY  (Apr.  11,  1883).— The 
following  are  some  further  gleanings  from  the  old  diary  : — 

“Agreed  with  John  Edwards  of  Oswestry  Pavioer  the 
Elevnth  Day  of  March  1769  for  all  my  Cheese  and  waid 
them  the  Same  Time.  In  Number  122  and  In  weight  one 
Ton  & Eleven  hundred  & 1 6li  at  one  pound  Ten  Shillings 
p’r  Hundred  w’ch  I Promise  to  pay  to  John  Howel  forty 
Six  pound  fourteen  Shilling  upon  Demand.  As  witness 
my  hand  this  Day  and  year  a bove  written  £46  14  0 
“the  + mark  of  John  Edwards 

“ Witness,  Jno.  Howel,  jun’r.” 

Hanna,  the  wife  of  Edwards,  begins  to  pay  up  as  early 
as  April  6,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Aug.  Mr.  Howel  takes  one 
cheese  back,  of  251bs.  weight,  for  which  he  “ p’d  her  6s.  6d. 
& gave  them  3s.” 

The  diary  contains  several  entries  of  accounts  with  ser- 
vants in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  In  1769  we 
have  the  following: — “Mary  Lloyd,  from  Mr.  Barnett’s 
enterd  Saturday  30  Dec’r,  by  Edge  of  night,  wagis  2 10  0 
for  the  year  1770  besides  Veals.”  [i.e.,  vails=pre- 
sents].  In  the  course  of  the  year  she  draws,  amongst  other 
sums,  6s.  for  six  yards  of  flanen  at  12d.”  Richard 
Rogers,  who  is  engaged  at  £6  a year,  has  2s.  on  May  20th, 
1771,  “ to  goto  a cocking  at  Lanyvelin”  (sic).  There  is 
the  following  curious  entry  after  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Jones,  a servant  who  entered  on  her  duties  “ Dec.  31, 1771, 
Tuesday  night  after  milking  time;” — “7  Mar.  she  went 
at  night  to  see  her  brother  Tom  & Will  fight  and  stayd  till 
12  next  day.”  Several  entries  for  ‘shewes’  are  paid  to 
one  Wynn,  sometimes  called  Cornnall  Wynn,  and  on  one 
occasion  Frank  Wynn  gets  8d.  ‘ in  brass  ’ for  something 
that  looks  like  ‘ pinns.’  On  the  7th  of  Mar.  1773,  William 
Jones,  another  servant.  ‘ ‘ went  after  diner  to  drink  & fight : 
did  not  return  till  the  9th  do.” 

Another  curious  entry  in  the  servants’  accounts  is  an 
item  of  2s.  6d.  to  David  Edwards  “ toward  paying  Wynn 
for  pumps.”  He  also  gets  5s.  to  take  with  him  to  ‘ Lan- 
velan  ’ Wakes ; and  on  another  occasion  6d.  is  expended 
on  Card-playing.  There  are  several  entries  for  mending 
‘shews’  in  his  account,  and  of  sums  paid  to  Rd.  Wynn 
and  his  son  Frank,  also  to  John  Stocker,  for  the  work. 


“ 2L  Octo’r  1774  Agreed  with  David  Edwards  for  the 
year  ensuing  1775,  for  5 li  & half  a cheese  of  14  or  15 li 
Being  in  cash  in  all  about  5.  3.  6. 

“25  do  do  Agreed  with  George  Higley  from  Mr.  Dod 
of  Birch  Hall  5.  8.  6.  wagis  Ernst  6d.  for  the  year  ensuing 
Being  1775.  He  came  to  me  on  Saturday  night  near  6 
o’clock  But  I say  he  cannot  Be  said  to  enter  till  Monday 
morn  2 Jany.  do. 

“S.Feby.  do  after  diner  he  went  without  askeing  to 
Tetihill  wakes  & staid  till  ye  7th  at  night.” 


QUERIES. 

THE  SIN  EATER. — You  have  more  than  once 
referred  to  the  practice  of  Sin-Eating  in  Wales  and  the 
Borders,  as  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey,  and 
totally  discredited  by  modern  Welshmen.  In  an  article  I 
recently  referred  to  as  appearing  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer 
for  Sep.  22,  1858,  something  akin  to  the  custom  is  men- 
tioned, by  an  intelligent  correspondent,  who  describes  the 
custom  as  ancient.  He  says  “ Previous  to  a funeral,  it 
was  customary  when  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of  the 
house,  and  laid  upon  the  elor,  or  bier,  for  the  next  of 
kin,  be  it  widow,  mother,  sister,  or  daughter  (for  it  must 
be  a female)  to  give  over  the  coffin  a number  of  white 
loaves,  in  a great  dish,  snd  sometimes  a well-made  Welsh 
cheese,  with  a piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  to  certain  poor 
persons.  After  that  they  presented  in  the  same  manner  a 
cup  of  drink,  and  required  the  person  to  drink  a little  of 
it  immediately.  When  that  was  done  all  knelt  down,  and 
the  Minister,  if  present,  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  Any 
reader  who  could  quote  his  father  or  grandfather  as  an 
actual  witness  of  a ceremony  such  as  this,  or  even  an 
approach  to  it,  would  confer  a boon  on  Welsh  Archaeo- 
logy ! H.  B. 

DOLGELLEY. — To-day  for  the  first  time  I heard 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  expressive  derivations  of  the 
name  of  this  town  and  parish,  I ever  remember.  I never 
felt  satisfied  with  the  usual  derivations  “ Dolycellau,” 
from  celloedd,  cells  or  caves,  as  there  are  no  caves  in  the 
vale  or  its  immediate  vicinity;  nor  “ Dolycyllau,”  from 
“ cyll  ” or  hazels,  as  it  is  not  more  noted  for  its  hazel  trees 
than  several  other  Welsh  valleys.  Mr.  R.  O.  Williams, 
late  master  of  the  National  School  in  this  town,  and  for 
many  years  clerk  at  the  parish  church,  tells  me  that  many 
of  the  old  Rectors  wrote  the  name  in  the  church  registers 
“Dolgelle,”  and  that  the  late  Lady  Vaughan  of  Rhug 
always  wrote  it  “ Dolgelleu,”  and  she,  like  her  sisters, 
Miss  Lloyd  of  Hengwrt,  and  Mrs  Henry  Ffoulkes  of 
Whittington  Rectory,  near  Oswestry,  was  pretty  conver- 
sant with  old  Welsh  books,  I well  remember  that  in  the 
imprint  of  several  pamphlets  printed  by  old  Thomas 
Williams,  the  first  printer  at  Dolgellev,  the  name  is  spelt 
Dolgelleu.  But  Mr.  Williams  gave  me  to-day  a copy  of 
an  extract  he  made  some  years  ago,  which  is  as  follows  : 
— “Browne  Willis,  about  the  year  1720,  gives  the 
etymology  of  Dolgelley  thus — ‘ Dol-gwiw-ei-lle.’”  Gwiw= 
pretty,  pleasant.  “ The  beautiful  or  pleasantly  situated 
dale.”  How  expressive  and  how  truthful  a description  of 
the  situation  of  the  town,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
easily  it  could  become  corrupted — “Dol-gwiw-ei-lle” — 
Dolgwiwlle — Dolgwelle — Dolgelle.  There  are  scores  of 
places  whose  names  have  undergone  greater  transformations 
than  would  have  to  take  place  in  transforming  Dolgwiweille 
into  Dolgelle.  Can  any  of  your  readers  quote  the 
description  of  Dolgelley  given  by  Browne  Willis,  or  the 
paragraph  which  contains  the  words  quoted  above  ? 

Dolgelley,  April  13,  1883.  Owen  Rees. 
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REPLIES. 

MR.  HUGH  ROGERS  OF  NEWTOWN  (Jan.  24, 
1883). — Nemo  asked  at  this  date  to  what  denomination 
Hugh  Rogers  belonged,  who  was  mentioned  by  Philip 
Henry  in  his  diary, — where  his  death  is  recorded  in  Feb. 
1680.  In  the  new  part  of  Mont : Coll : Mr.  Richard 
Williams  supplies  an  answer,  by  stating  (in  his  account  of 
him  amongst  the  “ Montgomeryshire  Worthies  ”),  that  he 
was  the  ejected  rector  of  Newtown  in  1662.  Mr.  Williams, 
I observe,  does  not  mention  the  little  library  of  the  de- 
ceased, sold  by  his  son,  as  stated  in  Bye-gones.  Argus. 

SYLVESTER  SALISBURY  (Oct.  11,  Nov.  1, 
1882). — The  following  extract,  slightly  altered,  is  from  a 
letter  dated  March  12,  1883,  in  reply  to  the  communica- 
tions made  to  Bye-gones,  and  forwarded  to  America — “ Sir 
Roger  Salisbury,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  Knighted 
at  Blackheath,  and  was  grandson  of  Thomas,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Donne  of  Utkinton,  was  Knighted  at  Rouen, 
in  France,  in  1541  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
The  sword  brought  to  America  by  Sylvester  Salisbury  may 
have  been  his.  Sir  Roger’s  eldest  son,  Sir  John  of  Lleweni, 
had  seven  sons.  Could  Robert,  the  second  son,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Stanley  of  Ewloe,  be  the 
ancestor  of  Ferdinando,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  John  the 
Strong,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  wars  in  the  Palatinate, 
died  at  Lleweni?  The  picture  of  Anne  Boleyn  may  have 
come  from  the  connexion  with  the  Tudors  through  the 
marriagewith  Catherine  of  Berain.  When  Salisbury  came 
to  America,  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  British  Navy,  aged 
thirty-three  years,  under  James,  Duke  of  York.  In  1675 
he  was  sent  to  England  with  despatches  to  the  Duke  from 
Governor  Audeop,  and  stayed  a year.  On  his  return  he 
brought  a letter  written  by  James’s  own  hand  to  Andeop, 
saying  ‘ I send  this  by  the  hand  of  Capt.  Salisbury,  of 
whom  I have  a good  character.  I would  have  you  re- 
member him  upon  any  fit  occasion  for  his  advantage  in 
my  service.’  Dated  Whitehall,  28th  Jany.,  1675.  If 
there  were  military  records  kept  of  that  expedition  his 
name  must  be  enrolled,  and  whose  son  he  was.  It  was 
on  his  return  he  brought  his  household  goods,  the  picture, 
&c  ” Will  Manfred  kindly  give  the  pedigree  of  the 
Sylvester  Salisbury,  who  he  says  is  “on  his  list,”  and  also 
the  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  belonged  to  the 
“ Llanrhaiadr  (Bachvmbyd  ?)  branch  ? ” H.  W.L. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Governors  of  Market  Dnyton  Grammar  School 
have  appointed  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodforde,  B.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  head-mastership,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hewison. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Crowther,  late  English  master  of 
Newport  Grammar  School,  was  presented  with  a purse 
containing  E50,  a clock,  and  an  illuminated  address,  by 
the  Governors,  past  and  present  masters,  and  a large 
number  of  old  and  present  boys  of  the  School.  Mr. 
Crowther  has  been  one  of  the  masters  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

As  we  intimated  last  week, the  first  part  of  Miss  Burne’s 
Shropshire  Folk  Lore  is  now  ready  ; and  a most  attractive 
instalment  it  is.  The  part  contains  176  octavo  pages, 
divided  into  chapters  under  the  following  headings  : — 
Legends  and  Traditions,  concerning  Giants  and  Devils — 
Popular  Heroes — Wild  Edric— Will-o'-the-wisp — The 
White  Cow  of  Mitchell’s  Ford — Bogies — Fairies — Meres 
and  Pools— Hidden  Treasures — Names  and  Places.  Also 
chapters  on  Ghosts,  Witchcraft,  Charming  and  Divination. 
We elsewhere  give  extracts,  and  may  remark  that  these 


are  only  a sample  of  a host  of  other  good  things  in  the 
book.  We  believe  the  original  intention  of  the  editor  was 
to  issue  two  parts  at  7s.  6d.  each,  but  that  the  work  has 
grown  so  much  on  her  hands  that  she  will  have  quite 
material  enough  for  a third  part  if  subscribers  express  a 
wish  to  that  effect.  We  have  little  doubt  they  will  do  so 
for  the  sample  now  in  their  hands  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a superfluous  line  in  it.  We  may  add 
that  the  subscription  list  is  still  open,  and  the  first  part 
can  be  supplied, to  any  who  may  wish  to  enter  their  names, 
by  Woodall  and  Co.,  Oswestry. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Robinson 
Jones,  of  Brithdir  Hall,  Montgomeryshire,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  active  magistrates  of  the  county.  The  de- 
ceased gentleman,  who  was  never  married,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  Jones  of  Brithdir  Hall,  and  was  in  his  82nd, 
year.  He  died  at  his  residence  on  Thursday,  and  although 
his  age  was  so  great, he  had  been  able  to  attend  to  his  public 
duties  almost  up  to  the  last,  for  in  March  he  was  present 
at  the  petty  sessions  at  Berriew.  Mr.  Jones,  we  believe, 
was  the  oldest  of  the  Montgomeryshire  magistrates.  He 
acted  as  chairman  both  of  the  Welshpool  and  Berriew 
Bench,  and  in  1871  he  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff.  He 
was  for  several  years  a commissioner  of  taxes,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  many  public  movements  in 
his  long  and  useful  life.  In  1834  Mr.  Jones 
was  elected  a burgess  of  the  borough  of  Welsh- 
pool, and  the  bailiffs  for  1834-5,  the  last  who  filled  that 
ancient  office,  which  was  abolished  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  were  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Corrie.  It 
was  usual  for  the  bailiffs  to  give  a feast  on  their  election, 
but  Mr.  Robinson  Jones, in  closing  the  long  line  of  bailiffs, 
also  broke  the  old  custom,  and  in  its  place,  erected  what 
was  known  as  the  Cross  Pump,  a stone  obelisk,  surmoun- 
ted by  three  lamps.  The  pump  (says  a writer  in  Mont  : 
Coll : for  1882,)  “ covered  a spring  which,  in  former  days, 
was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  waters.  Amongst  many 
others,  the  late  Dr.  Darwin  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  large 
medical  practice  often  brought  him  to  Welshpool,  never 
came  to  the  town  without  quaffing  a bumper  of  the 
water,  which  he  always  pronounced  to  be  of  unequalled 
purity.  Unfortunately,  in  the  drainage  of  the  town, 
through  some  leakage  of  the  sewers,  the  well  became  con- 
taminated,” and  the  use  of  the  water  was  forbidden.  Mr. 
Jones’s  genial  disposition  endeared  him  to  his  neighbours, 
and,  a few  years  ago,  he  was  presented, by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  with  a painting  in  oil,  which  was  a token 
as  much  of  their  private  esteem  as  of  their  sense  of  his 
public  services.  He  was  a good  landlord  and  a kind 
friend,  and  his  death  will  be  deeply  regretted.  In  politics 
he  was  a Conservative.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Berriew  Church,  which  contains  the  family  vault. 

Death  of  Miss  Croxon  of  The  Lawn.— Our  obituary 
to-day  contains  the  death  of  Miss  Croxon,  perhaps  the 
oldest  resident,  also  a native,  of  Oswestry,  and  one  of  a 
family  that  has  for  three  generations  held  a leading  posi- 
tion in  the  town.  Miss  Croxon’s  grandfather,  Mr.  John 
Croxon,  was  Mayor  of  Oswestry  in  1778,  and  her  father, 
Mr.  Richard  Croxon  (who  was  the  agent  for  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn)  was  Mayor  in  1801.  Her  uncle,  John 
Croxon,  was  Mayor  in  1812,  and  her  brother  John,  was 
the  first  Mayor  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Jones  Croxon, 
was  for  many  years  Town  Clerk.  By  the  death  of  Miss 
Croxon  the  poor  have  lost  a kind  benefactor,  and  some  of 
the  older  inhabitants  a genial  friend.  She  possessed 
a wonderful  memory,  and  our  Bye-gones  column  has 
on  several  occasions  borne  witness  to  her  interesting 
reminiscences  of  long  past  occurrences  in  the  borough. 
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FROM  CONOVIUM  TO  SEGONTIUM. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  April  18th  and  25th.) 

Sir, — The  Stone  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Williams, 
in  his  description  of  Carnarvonshire,  published  in  1821,  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Ty  Coch,  a mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Bangor,  in  1806.  Mr.  Williams  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  ought  to  have  been  in  a position  to  know;  but,  ac- 
cording to  “ E.W.,”  who  writes  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer 
on  Mar.  14,  a writer  in  the  Arch : Camb : for  1847,  says  it 
was  unearthed  somewhere  about  1820.  His  version  of  the 
inscription  agrees  with  that  of  the  historian  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, save  in  the  first  line,  where  Williams  has  it  “nvmnc  ” 
and  the  writer  in  Arch : Camb : “ nymc.”  I have  before 
me  yet  another  description,  and  another  date,  in  the  Camb. 
Quar.  Mag.,  Yol.  4,  p.  515,  published  in  Oct.  1832,  and 
signed  “Peris;”  where  it  is  stated  that  the  stone  was 
‘‘discovered  at  Ty  Coch,  near  Bangor,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1827  ” (manifestly  an  error).  In  this  description  we 
have,  for  the  first  line,  “n.VM.nc.”  and  the  last  word  of 
the  third  line  is  “ avcarab.”  The  writer  adds  that  “ the 
stone  is  about  a yard  in  length,  but  unfortunately  it  broke 
in  the  middle  in  taking  it  up.”  Perhaps  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  stone  at  Llanfairfechan,  described  by  Mr. 
North  in  Bye-gones  for  Mar.  21,  will  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  this  one— which  I suppose  was  seen  as  late  as  the  year 
1827 — if  it  is  still  in  existence. — I am,  &c.,  N.W.S. 
[All  the  previous  correspondence  on  this  subject  has  been  re- 
printed on  pages  206-7  of  Bye-gones  for  the  current  year.— Ed.] 


Sir, — Perhaps  the  Ty  Coch  stone  was  * discovered  ’ 
more  than  once  I According  to  “ N.W.S.,”  who  wrote 
last  week,  there  is  a discrepancy  in  dates  that  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  some  such  way.  If  a rumour  I have  just 
heard  be  true  the  stone  recently  “ accidentally  dis- 
covered ”.ha3  been  for  a considerable  time  known  to  cer- 
tain parties,  who  said  nothing  about  it  ! I have  even 
been  told  that  its  inscription  was  copied  ; and  the  stone 
earthed  up  again  ! If  this  is  true,  who  knows  but  we  may 
again  hear  something  of  the  Ty  Coch  stone  ! — lam,  &c., 

Monkbarns. 

[Probably  this  concealment  of  the  stone  was  due  to  a super- 
stition, said  to  linger  in  some  parts  of  the  Principality, 
that  “ it  is  unlucky  ” to  disturb  ‘ finds  ’ of  this  sort.] 

THE  CYMMRODORION  SOCIETY. 

THE  GRAIL-LEGEND  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
CELTIC  POPULAR  BELIEF  AND  LITERATURE. 

On  April  12th  the  members  of  the  Society  met  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  on  “ The  Grail-Legend  and 
its  relationship  to  Celtic  popular  belief  and  literature.” 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Elton,  barrister, 
a member  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  and  author  of  the 
“Origins  of  English  History,”  published  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch.  There  was  a fair  muster  of  members  and  their 
friends,  among  them  being  several  Welsh  clergymen 
in  London  attending  Convocation.  In  few  words,  Mr. 
Elton  introduced  the  lecturer  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Nutt, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  a leading  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Folk  Lore  Society,  and  has  before  shown  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Celtic  literature  in  an  interesting  and  most 
valuable  series*  of  studies  in  the  Welsh  “ Mabinogion.” 
His  paper  on  the  Grail-Legend  was  a model  of  research, 
and  an  excellent  example  of  the  scientific  method  applied 
to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  folk-literature.  The  paper  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here  in  extenso,  but  the  following  summary  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 


great  questions  affecting  early  Celtic  literature. 
After  a few  introductory  words,  Mr.  Nutt  proceeded  as 
follows  : — There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  whole 
of  literary  history  than  the  sudden  and  marvellous  popu- 
larity attained  by  the  Arthurian  Romance.  For  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining,  was  it 
that  in  the  year  1145  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  made  the 
legendary  history  of  Britain  accessible  to  the  lettered  class 
of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  thereby,  opening  to 
the  world  at  large  a new  continent  of  romantic  story, exer- 
cised upon  the  development  of  literature  an  influence 
comparable  in  its  kind  to  that  of  Columbus’s  great  achiev- 
ment  upon  the  course  of  geographical  research  and  poli- 
tical effort.  Twenty  years  had  not  passed  before  the 
heroes  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  were  household  names 
throughout  Europe, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  was 
not  one  of  the  then  existing  literatures  but  had  assimilated 
and  reproduced  the  story  of  the  prowess  and  woes  of 
Arthur  and  his  knights.  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
Alexander  and  his  captains,  the  racial  Sagas  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  the  story  of  Imperial  Rome  itself,  though 
still  affording  subject  matter  to  the  wandering  jongleur 
or  the  monkish  versifier,  paled  before  the  brilliant  fame 
of  the  British  king.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
causes  of  this  marvellous  popularity,  or  to  recognize  that 
it  was  a true  and  right  instinct  which  led  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  to  place  the  Arthurian  story  above  all  others,  for 
they  were  pre-eminently  the  ages  of  Romance  and  of  the 
romantic  temper.  The  West  had  turned  back  to  the  East, 
and  though  the  intent  was  primarily  purely  hostile,  yet  the 
minds  of  the  Western  men  had  been  fecundated,  and  their 
imagination  fired  by  contact  with  the  mother  of  all  reli- 
gions and  all  civilizations.  The  achievements  of  the  Cru- 
saders became  the  standard  of  attainment  to  the  loftiest 
and  most  energetic  minds  throughout  all  Western  Chris- 
tendom. For  such  a generation  Roland  himself  lacked 
enterprise  and  Alexander  daring.  On  the  one  side  the 
knight  with  his  keen  blade  and  his  well-seasoned  lance  ; 
on  the  other  all  the  array  of  Heathendom,  all  the  powers 
of  Hell ; and  the  single  knight  with  his  strong  right  arm 
and  his  trust  in  the  blessed  Trinity  victorious  over  them 
— such  was  the  ideal  of  the  age  of  Chivalry  at  its  highest, 
and  nowhere  could  this  ideal  be  so  readily  embodied  as  in 
the  Arthurian  stories.  The  free  fantasy,  the  vivid  glamour, 
the  defiant  unsubstantiality,  the  weird  conception  of  these 
Celtic  tales  fitted  them  for  a generation  to  which  nothing 
seemed  impossible,  nothing  extravagant  ; for  had  it  not 
foredone  itself  in  quests  and  toils  by  side  of  which  the 
wildest  flight  of  the  minstrel  seemed  tame ; had  it  not 
beheld. in  the  distant  gorgeous  East  sights  and  wonders 
as  glorious,  as  monstrous  as  any  the  jongleur  could  tell  of  ? 
More  than  the  man  of  any  other  race  or  time  has  the  Celt 
stood  at  those 

Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn, 
and  seen  the  glory  and  the  horror  of  the  world  they  live 
upon.  Mr.  Lang  has  well  said  of  the  Gaelic  folk- 
tales collected  by  Mr.  Campbell,  “ In  them  the  ancient 
Celtic  genius  projects  fantastic  shapes  on  a background 
of  mists.  You  have  human  fancy  in  its  wildest  expression, 
and  withal  a sentiment,  a poetry,  not  unworthy  of  the 
ancient  bards.”  Such  qualities  as  these  was  it  that 
endeared  the  Arthurian  Romance  to  the  men  whose  fathers 
had  stormed  Jerusalem,  and  whose  own  youth  had  been 
nourished  on  tales  of  Araby  the  blest,  and  Ophir  the  golden, 
of  strife  with  the  Paynim.and  of  the  sorceries  and  devilries 
of  the  East.  The  men  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  however 
only  seek  interest  in  these  stories ; they  desired  edifica- 
tion as  well.  And  for  more  than  two  centuries  many  por- 
tions of  the  cycle  and  more  especially  those  dealing  with 
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the  Quest  and  the  history  of  the  Holy  Grail  were,  to  the 
more  noble  livers,  and  the!  more  earnest^  thinkers  of  the 
age,  the  most  adequate  statement  of  their  highest  ideal, 
and  the  surest  guide  to  its  attainment.  This  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  deeply  interest  every  thinking 
man  in  these  stories  and  in  especial  should  it  make  their 
study  one  of  absorbing  fascination  to  men  of  Welsh  or 
kindred  blood.  For  it  can  be  proved  to  the  hilt  that  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  the  Arthurian  Romance,  excepting 
just  the  Grail  Story,  is  Celtic  ; and  that  the  distinctive 
subtle  grace  and  perfume  of  the  flower  is  likewise  Celtic ; 
and,  if  the  same  should  appear  of  the  Grail-Legend,  the 
modern  Celt  may  justly  pride  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
it  was  from  ideas  and  conceptions  of  his  ancestors  that 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  elaborated  their 
ideal  of  knightly  virtue.  Such  a position  however  would 
not  be  generally  accepted  by  students,  there  being  a 
strong  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  connection  of  the 
Grail- Legend  with  the  Arthurian  cycle  is  a purely  arbi- 
trary one,  and  that  not  only  in  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment, but  in  its  original  elements,  the  legend  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly non-Celtic.  I might  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that 
I do  not  think  we  are  in  a position  to  decide  the  question 
one  way  or  the  other.  Almost  everything  con- 
nected with  the  12th  and  13th  century, 
French,  German,  and  English  romances,  is  _ a 
moot  question — so  many  writers,  so  many  theories. 
Celtic  mythology  is  an  almost  untilled  field,  and  as  far  as 
Welsh  medieval  literature  is  concerned  there  has  been  so 
little  scholarly  and  critical  study  of  it,  that  it  affords  at 
present  scarcely  any  trustworthy  data.  Almost  any  result 
therefore  that  may  be  attained  must  be  more  or  less 
hypothetical.  I will, however, endeavour  to  state  as  clearly 
and  briefly  as  may  be  the  main  facts  about  the  Grail  and 
will  then  point  out  some  coincidence  between  its  elements 
and  certain  points  in  Celtic  popular  belief  and  literature. 
The  Grail-Legend  is  known  to  us  in  some  half-dozen  main- 
varying  original  forms  (the  adaptations  and  derived  forms, 
which  all  vary  considerably  among  themselves,  are  legion) 
all  written  in  Norman-French  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  is  in  Middle  High  German.  The  known  or  reputed 
authors  are  1,  Robert  de  Borron,  who  has  been  conclu- 
sively identified  with  a knight  of  that  name  belonging  to  a 
family  of  the  lesser  nobility  whose  property  was  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fontainebleau.  In  the  year  1147 
he  made  a considerable  present  of  land  to  the  monastery  of 
Barbeaux  and  his  name  appears  in  the  Chartularies  of  the 
monastery  up  to  1169,  after  which  date  he  is  supposed  to 
have  visited  England  and  become  acquainted  with  Walter 
Map.  He  probably  died  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. I shall  only  quote  as  his  work  the  version  printed 
by  M.  Huchd  from  a 14th  century  MS.,  which  that  scholar 
looks  upon  as  the  earliest  draft  of  the  varying  redactions  of 
the  same  theme  with  which  the  MSS.  connect  the  name 
of  R.de  Borron.  2.  Walter  Map,  sometime  chaplain  to  Henry 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  the  authorship  of  the  “ Qu6te  du 
St.  Graal”  is  ascribed  on  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
It  is  also  probable  that  Map  revised  and  largely  expanded 
R.  de  Borron’s  original  draft  of  the  History  of  the  Grail. 
The  “ Quete”  and  the  “Historie”  have  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Furnival  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  3.  Chrestien  de 
Troies,  a North -French  trouvbre,  who  may  have  begun  to 
write  about  1170,  and  whose  death  is  assigned  with  much 
probability  to  the  year  1190.  He  commenced  his  “ Perci- 
val,”  as  he  himself  stated,  and  dedicated  it  to  Philip, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  died  crusading  in  1191.  But  he 
only  lived  to  complete  half  the  work  as  we  now  have 
it,  and  it  was  continued  at  different  intervals  in  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century  by  three  different  trouvhres. 
4.  Wolfram  von  Erchenbach,  lord  of  that  ilk,  near  Nurem- 
berg, born  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th  century,  wrote 


his  “ Parzival  ” in  1204,  translating  and  adapting  it,  as  he 
himself  expressly  declares,  from  the  French  of  Master  Kiot 
of  Provence.  This  Kiot  is  in  all  probability  the  Provencal 
minstrel  monk  Guiot  de  Provins,  whose  chief  work  so  far 
as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  his  “ Bible,”  a violent 
satire  against  the  vices  of  the  day,  written  in  the  year  1200. 
If  Guiot  is  indeed  Wolfram’s  Kiot,  his  romance  has  entirely 
disappeared  and  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  German 
Knight’s  adaptation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  various  authors  have  to  say 
of  the  Grail,  its  history  and  its  Quest.  According  to  R. 
de  Borron  the  Grail  is  the  vessel  in  which,  when  Longimus 
pierced  the  body  of  our  Lord  as  it  hung  upon  the  cross, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the  blood.  He  is  rewarded 
by  being  miraculously  sustained  by  it  during  42  years 
that  he  is  kept  in  prison  by  the  Jews  without  food  or 
light,  and  when  he  is  delivered  thence  by  Vespasian  he 
takes  the  holy  vessel  with  him, and, accompanied  by  faith- 
ful disciples,  among  whom  chief  are  Brons,  and  Enygeur 
his  wife,  he  wanders  through  the  world  converting  the 
heathen.  Brons  to  whom  the  name  of  the  Rich  Fisher  is 
given  on  account  of  a single  fish  he  once  caught,  which 
served  to  nourish  the  whole  company,  settles  in  England. 
The  Grail  is  given  into  his  charge,  and  with  it  the  secret 
of  the  word  Christ  spoke  from  the  cross  to  Joseph  ; and  he 
is  to  wait  to  give  up  either  till  he  see  his  son’s  son.  But  lit- 
tle is  said  of  the  mystic  virtues  of  the  Grail,  the  chief  point 
dwelt  upon  being  its  power  of  satisfying  the  corporal 
hunger  of  the  devotees,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  mir- 
aculous fish  caught  by  Brons  of  testing  their  spiritual  faith. 
But  this  last  point  is  only  vaguely  hinted  at.  In  Walter 
Map  who  follows  the  above  given  outline,  but  expands  and 
elaborates  it,  the  Grail  is  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the 
last  supper,  begged  for  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  by 
him  used  to  collect  the  blood  flowing  from  the  body  after 
the  descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Grail  is  given  into  the 
keeping,  not  of  Brons  but  of  his  son  Alain,  who  builds  for 
it  a splendid  castle,  where  it  is  served  by  angels,  and  no 
man  may  come  to  it  but  he  of  clean  life.  “And  be 
shall  be  Galahad,  the  pure  Knight,  son  of  Lancelot  and 
Pett,  descendant  of  Alain’s  cousin  Joshua,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  and  he  shall  end  the  adventures  of  Britain.”' 
Entirely  different  is  Wolfram  v.  Erchenbach’s 
account.  The  Grail  is  a vessel  of  the  lapis  herilis,  the 
stone  of  the  Lord, filled  with  the  strength  of  the  Trinity,  and 
with  God  from  the  beginning.  At  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
angels,  it  is  confided  to  the  keeping  of  Titurel,  and  hL 
dynasty, and  by  them  preserved  in  the  Grail  Mount,  Mont 
Salvator.  A sacred  order  of  Knighthood,  the  Templeise, 
guard  it.  It  fulfils  them  of  all  their  wants,  carnal  and 
spiritual.  Its  divine  virtue  is  recruited  each  Good  Friday 
when  a dove  descends  from  heaven,  bearing  a wafer  which 
it  lays  on  the  Holy  Vessel.  No  heathen  may  so  much  as 
see  it, nor  may  any  Christian  attain  to  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Grail  itself  signifies  by  mysterious  writing  the  name 
of  the  Knight  elected  to  be  one  of  its  holy  defenders. 
Those  thus  elected  are  free  from  deadly  sin.  But  alas,  the 
Grail  King  Amfortas,  engaging  in  fight  with  a heathen 
Knight  for  unlawful  love’s  sake,has  been  sore  wounded  and 
may  not  be  healed  till  a Knight  shall  come  unwittingly  to 
the  castle,  shall  see  the  mystery  of  the  Grail,  and  enquire 
the  meaning  thereof, then  will  Amfortas  be  made  whole, and 
that  Knight  shall  succeed  to  the  sovreignty  of  the  Grail. 

This  brings  us  to  the  story  of  the  Quest,  and  it  might 
here  be  remarked  that  the  introductory  legend  as  given  is 
without  any  doubt  an  after-thought  of  the  Romance  writers 
who  have  given  us  the  story  of  the  Quest,  and  who,  to 
round  off  and  complete  the  legend,  made  up  the  story  of 
the  earlier  adventures  of  the  Grail  from  hints  taken  from 
the  Quest  itself,  combined  with  traditions  derived  from 
the  canonical  and  apocryph  al  scriptures.  There  are  tw 
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main  forms  of  the  Quest.  In  R.  de  B.,  in  Ch.  de  T„  and 
in  W.  v.  E.,  Perceval  is  the  fated  hero,  and  the  way  he 
achieves  the  Quest  is  substantially  the  same.  Walter 
Map’s  version  is  entirely  different.  The  Quest  instead  of 
being  personal  to  Perceval  only,  is  at  the  outset  shared  in 
by  all  Arthur’s  knights;  three  of  whom,  viz.,  Galahad, 
Percaval,  and  Bors  attain  the  fulness  of  its  blessing. — 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Nutt  through  his 
summary  of  the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the 
legend  and  of  the  various  incidents  around  which  it  has 
grown.  Neither  can  we  at  present  do  justice  to  his  com- 
ments on  the  moral  and  spiritual  conceptions  which  the 
legend  embodies.  We  must,  therefore,  proceed  to  his  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  of  the  Grail-Legend  with 
Celtic  Literature,  &c.  In  this  connection  he  said  : — The 
forms  I have  dealt  with  are  those  around  which  discussion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  legend  has  centred.  It  will  be  clear 
to  you,  I think,  that  there  is  a distinct  gradation  in  the 
stories  both  in  respect  of  complexity  of  plot  and  in  elabo- 
ration and  elevation  of  moral  conception,  a gradation 
marked  by  the  greater  value  attached  to  the  Grail  and  by 
the  increased  spirituality  of  its  symbolical  meaning.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  difficult  on  account  of  the  radical 
differences  in  conduct  of  the  story  and  in  organic  structure 
to  affirm  that  any  one  of  these  versions  has  given  rise  to  all 
the  others.  It  would  seem  expedient  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a common  original  or  originals,  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  look  to  Celtic  sources  whence  the  other  legends  of  the 
Arthurian  cycle  have  been  derived.  Merely  from  a close 
observation  of  the  various  versions  of  the  Grail-Legend, 
the  following  formula  might  be  deduced  as  representing 
most  clearly  the  common  root  of  them  all : — A youth  has 
the  task  laid  upon  him  to  procure  certain  talismans,  and 
therewith,  after  slaying  a treacherous  enemy,  to  bring 
about  the  bodily  cure  or  rejuvenation  of  a relative.  This 
result  achieved,  divers  enchantments  cease,  and  the  youth 
attains  honour  and  dignity.  Now  this  is  almost  precisely 
the  ' motif  ’ and  the  march  of  incidents  in  the  “ mabin- 
ogi  ” of  Peredur.  The  avenging  of  his  uncle  upon  the 
Sorceress  of  Gloucester  is  the  knot, and  the  bleeding  lance, 
the  dish  in  which  a head  swims  in  blood,  the  metamor- 
phosis of  his  cousin  into  the  Loathly  Damsel,  (which  meta- 
morphosis ceases  once  vengeance  is  exacted)  all  serve  the 
purpose  of  urging  Peredur  to  the  desired  consummation. 
Here  we  have  a story  closely  agreeing  with  that  found 
in  Chrestien  and  in  Wolfram,  but  the  ‘motif’ 
is  entirely  free  from  any  tinge  of  mysticism  or 
spirituality,  and  is  eminently  conformable  to  the  ideas 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  told.  Among  the  Welsh 
of  the  early  middle  ages,  as  amongst  their  Irish  cousins, 
the  avenging  of  blood  was  a matter  of  capital  importance. 
The  laws  of  Howel  Dda  give  the  most  elaborate  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  mur- 
derer to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  and  expressly 
provided  that  in  case  the  fine  falls  short  by  one  farthing 
the  right  of  blood  vengeance  remained  with  the  injured 
family.  Indeed  every  clan  had  its  duly  appointed  avenger. 
The  story  would  then  resolve  itself  into  the  injury  done 
to  Peredur’s  kinsman  by  the  Sorceress  of  Gloucester,  and 
his  vengeance  for  these  injuries  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
placed  in  his  way.  But  I wish  to  leave  the  Mabinogi  of 
Peredur  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  considered  by  some 
echolars  to  be  posterior  to  and  partly  drawn  from  the  Nor- 
man French  romances,  and  evidence  derived  from  it  may 
be  suspected.  Celtic  popular  literature  affords  too  ample 
a field  for  comparison  and  parallel  elsewhere.  In  the  “Folk 
Lore  Record  ” I have  analysed  a whole  group  of  Celtic 
stories  in  which  the  hero  from  the  condition  of  outcast 
rises  to  a position  of  supreme  power  in  which  he  is  able  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  enemy  of  his  race ; the  outline 


story  it  will  be  seen  of  many  of  the  versions  of  the  Grail- 
Legend  stripped  of  its  mystical  accessories.  Many  of  them 
afford  the  most  remarkable  incidental  parallels.  Thus  in 
“ the  Great  Fool,  a Scotch-Gaelic  story,  the  hero  is  brought 
up  in  the  woods,  as  is  Perceval  in  the  versions  of  Chrestien 
and  Wolfram ; he  comes  to  the  Court  of  the  King  and 
behaves  in  the  same  imperious  manner  as  does  the  hero  in 
the  Grail  versions,  and  like  him  obtains  his  request.” 
Mr.  Nutt  here  proceeded  to  trace  many  coincidences  and 
parallels  between  portions  of  the  Grail-Legend  and  various 
Celtic,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  tales,  especially  those  collected  in 
Scotland  by  Mr.  Campbell,  all  tending  more  or  less  to 
show  the  Celtic  nature  of  the  legend.  The  whole  frame- 
work and  march  of  the  story  were  shown  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  tales  found  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts  as 
far  back  as  we  have  any  means  of  tracing  them ; and  in- 
cidents which  the  romance  writers  either  misunderstood 
or  allegorised  and  symbolised  are  found  to  be  the  com- 
mon machinery  of  the  folk  tales.  Looking  at  the  mys- 
terious Grail  itself,  there  is  hardiy  a mythology  in  which 
a vase  or  cauldron  possessing  mystic  properties  of  a simi- 
lar nature  may  not  be  found.  Ultimately  all  such  con- 
ceptions resolve  themselves  into  a symbol  of  the  re- 
generative power  and  fertility  of  the  earth.  It  may 
therefore  be  urged  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
have  recourse  to  Celtic  sources  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  such  a symbol  in  the  medieval  romances.  "But  if  the 
whole  remaining  framework  of  the  story  is  distinctively 
Celtic,  and  it  is  shown  that  “ the  basin  of  renovation  and 
healing  ” always  has  played,  and  does  play,  a very  im- 
portant part  in  Celtic  popular  literature,  it  seems  the 
most  rational  thing  to  admit  that  the  medieval  romance 
writers  found  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  story  in  their 
Breton  or  Welsh  originals.  After  enlarging  on  the  uses  of 
the  cauldron  in  Celtic  literature,  and  referring  to  the 
“cauldron  of  Ceridwen,”  to  that  of  the  mabinogi  of  Bran- 
wen,  and  of  Taliesin,  and  another  found  in  the  Irish 
mythic  annals  in  connection  with  the  earliest  Irish  deities, 
&c.,  Mr.  Nutt  proceeded  to  quote  Mr.  Campbell  (author 
of  “Popular  Tales  of  the  Western  Highlands  ”)  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  to  the  following  effect  : — “ I (i.e. 
Mr  Campbell)  am  inclined  to  consider  the  lay  of  the  Great 
Fool  as  one  episode  in  the  adventures  of  a Celtic  hero  who, 
in  the  12th  century,  became  Perceval.  He,  too,  was 
poor,  the  son  of  a widow,  kept  in  ignorance  by  his  mother 
. . . . but  in  the  end  he  became  possessed  of  that 

sacred  basin,  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  holy  lance,  which, 
though  Christian  in  the  story,  are  manifestly  the  same  as 
the  Gaelic  talismans  which  appear  so  often  in  Gaelic  tales, 
and  which  have  relations  in  all  popular  lore — the  glitter- 
ing weapon  which  destroys,  and  the  sacred  medicinal  cup 
which  cures.”  Summarising  his  views,  Mr.  Nutt  said  : — 
“ To  rightly  state  all  the  evidence  there  is  in  support  of 
this  view  would  take  a long  time.  I have  only  hinted  at 
the  more  salient  points.  But  I think  we  may  now  take 
it  that  the  Grail-Legend  is  originally,  like  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Arthurian  romantic  cycle,  nothing  but  a 
Celtic  folk-tale.  Two  strains  of  story  seem  to  me  distin- 
guishable : the  one  of  a youth  bound  to  recover  certain 
talismans,  and  in  so  doing  to  avenge  an  injury  done  to  his 
kindred ; the  other  that  of  a^youth  who,  penetrating  by 
chance  the  court  of  an  enchanted  king,  fails  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  opportunity  of  breaking  the  spell  and  winning 
renown  for  himself.  Some  Welsh  or  Breton  story-teller 
wove  these  two  ‘motifs’  into  one  tale.  Some  incident,  the 
trace  of  which  has  now  been  lost  in  the  traditional  history 
of  the  North  British  7th  century  Chieftain  Peredur — a 
celebrated  blood  feud,  of  which  he  was  the  hero  or  the  like 
— may  have  led  to  his  being  connected  with  the  story,  and 
may  have  influenced  its  subsequent  development.  It  was 
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probably  very  popular  both  in  Wales  and  in  Brittany, 
and  was  told  in  varying  ways.  It  would  seem  to  have 
become  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  the  Welsh  legend  of 
the  conversion  of  Britain  by  Bran,  and  thus  suggested  to 
Robert  de  Borron  or  his  predecessor  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  whole  into  connection  with  the  pseudo  gospel  of  Nicode- 
mus,  in  which  the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  legendary  relations  be- 
tween Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Glastonbury — almost  the 
centre  of  South  British  Arthurian  tradition — can  be 
traced  back  to  the  7th  century,  when  Gregory  of  Tours 
wrote  ; and  M.  Huch6  has  shown  that  he  was  the  object 
of  special  veneration  in  Meaux,  the  chief  town  of  R.  de 
Borron’s  country.  These  facts  give  us  some  clue  to  the 
way  in  which  the  history  was  composed.  It  would  seem 
to  have  become  immediately  popular,  and  to  have  been 
eagerly  accepted  as  a new  element  in  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mance. The  latter  was  in  full  swing — the  Lancelot,  the 
Merlin,  the  Tristan,  were  delighting  all  Europe.  Walter 
Map,  indignant  at  the  favour  shown  to  these,  as  he 
thought,  worldly  and  sensual  stories, resolved  to  press  them 
into  the  service  of  sacerdotal  and  ascetic  doctrine.  He 
worked  up  R.  de  Borron’s  meagre  1 history  ’ into  a ro- 
mance of  militant  and  ascetic  Christianity,  and  in  his 
version  of  the  Quest  boldly  broke  with  the  old  traditions 
in  order  t<^  give  free  expression  to  his  ideal.  Meanwhile 
Chrestien.  and  Kiot,  working  probably  from  the  same 
Breton  original,  and  Chrestien  at  least  from  R.  de  Borron’s 
complete  work,  had  produced  their  versions.  Kiot  alone 
of  the  two  saw  the  full  capacities  ot  the  ‘motif,’  and  with 
doctrines  derived  from  the  Albigenses,  with  the  esoteric 
teaching  of  the  Templars,  with  hints  and  incidents  drawn 
from  Arab,  classical,  and  Christian  legendary  sources,  com- 
posed a work  which  only  awaited  the  earnest,  thoughtful, 
profoundly  religious,  yet  thoroughly  human  mind  of 
Wolfram  v.  Erchenbach  to  become  the  masterpiece  of 
medieval  romantic  literature,  the  noblest  picture  the  age  of 
chivalry  has  bequeathed  us  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
triumphs  of  the  human  soul  in  its  progress  to  perfection. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  tales  told  round  the  fireside  of 
Welsh  or  Breton,  Irish  or  Scot-Gaelic  households,  to  be- 
come the  chronicle  and  the  breviary  of  a whole  civilization, 
the  truest  mirror  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  our 
forefathers.”  In  conclusion,  Mr  Nutt  strongly  urged  upon 
the  Cymmrodorion  Society  the  great  desirableness  of  doing 
something  practical  towards  the  scientific  study  of  the 
ancient  folk-lore  and  literature  of  Wales.  To  perfect 
some  scheme  of  combined  effort  in  this  direction  would 
not  only  produce  valuable  literary  results,  but  would  prove 
an  immense  educational  advantage  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Principality.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Society,  by  the 
offer  of  Eisteddfodic  prizes  or  some  other  means,  fur- 
thering the  elucidation  of  some  question  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  independent  research  and  scholarly 
treatment.  If  he  could  persuade  the  Society  to  do  this,  he 
felt  that  in  some  measure  he  would  have  deserved  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  had  listened  to  his  paper. — On  sitting 
down  Mr  Nutt  was  very  warmly  applauded  by  the 
audience.  A short  discussion  then  followed,  in  which 
several  members  took  part. — Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch, 
speaking  as  a book-collector,  made  some  remarks  on  Grail 
and  Romantic  literature  from  the  market  value  point  of 
view.— Canon  Thomas  of  Meifod  contented  himself  with 
congratulating  and  thanking  Mr.  Nutt  for  his  extremely 
interesting  paper. — Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  contri- 
buted some  information  as  to  the  Welsh  “ Sant  Greal  ” by 
Canon  Williams,  and  referred  to  the  treasures,  all  but 
hidden  away,  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  many  of  which 
if  examined  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  on  many 
points  in  the  history  of  Welsh  ; antiquities  and  literature. 


— Dr.  Wynn  Williams  gave  some  reminiscences  of  Schultz, 
author  of  an  Eisteddfod  Essay  on  Romantic  Literature, 
and  related  an  old  tradition  connected  with  Ffynon  Cegin 
Arthur,  Carnarvon. — The  Rev.  D.  W Thomas,  St.  Ann’s, 
Bethesda,  questioned  the  lecturer  as  to  any  possible  con- 
nection between  the  romantic  and  medieval  literature  and 
the  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  from  the  time  of  Gildas 
to  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis. — The  Chevalier  O’Clery, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Wexford,  referred  to  the  Irish  legend  of 
the  “O’Drassil  or  Isles  of  the  Blest,”  and  Mr.  John 
Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia)  to  Wagner’s  use  of  the  legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail. — Mr.  Nutt  briefly  replied  to  the  points 
raised,  and  the  Chairman  closed  the  discussion  with  an 
interesting  and  critical  review  of  the  principal  points  of 
the  lecture. — On  behalf  of  the  Society  Mr.  Howel  Lloyd 
expressed  his  readiness  to  place  Mr.  Nutt’s  closing  sugges- 
tions before  the  Cymmrodorion  Council  with  a view  to 
taking  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  practicable. — On  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Wynn  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Nutt  for  his  able  and  learned  paper  ; 
and  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Howel  Lloyd,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Elton 
for  his  services  in  the  chair. 


RE-OPENING  OF  CHURCHSTOKE  PARISH 

CHURCH. 

On  Wednesday  the  Parish  Church  here  was  re-opened, 
after  having  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  repairs. 
Mr.  William  Hewitt,  of  Lower  Heblands,  near  Bishop’s 
Castle,  was  the  contractor,  and  the  work  was  done  under 
plans  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect,  Lon- 
don, Mr.  G.  W.  Haswell  of  Chester,  was  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  total  cost  including  extras  will  exceed 
£2,500,  and  we  understand  that  the  whole  sum  required 
has  been  collected  within  £200.  One  material  alteration 
in  the  church  is  the  removal  of  the  western  gallery.  The 
old  organ,  which  has  not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  has 
been  placed  in  the  porch  underneath  the  belfry,  a har- 
monium being  used  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  service 
until  funds  are  raised  for  an  organ.  The  nave  of  the 
church  consists  of  three  aisles,  a centre  and  two  side  ones. 
The  old  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed  from  nave  and 
chancel,  and  replaced  by  a carved  ribbed  roof  of  oak. 
The  five  iron  columns  on  each  side  of  the  church,  dividing 
the  centre  from  the  side  naves,  have  been  repainted,  and 
a casing  of  stained  wood  brought  down  from  the  roof  to 
the  depth  of  eight  feet,  at  which  point  elegantly  carved 
new  capitals  have  been  made,  presenting  a finished  piece 
of  workmanship.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
was  formerly  through  a low  pitched  door  under  the  belfry. 
This  door  has  been  raised,  and,  in  addition,  a new  door 
has  been  made  near  the  belfry  in  the  south  wall.  They 
are  double  doors,  made  of  stained  oak,  in  fancy  iron  fit- 
tings. The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  an  organ 
chamber  has  been  provided  on  the  south  wall,  and  a 
spacious  vestry  on  the  north  side.  Each  chamber  is  closedin 
with  massive  octagonal  Bath  stone  pillars,  with  profusely 
carved  capitals,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  the  Early 
English  style.  The  old  stained  glass  east  window  has  been 
raised  about  eight  feet.  The  old  high  backed  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  low  modern  pews  of  pitchpine.  The 
pulpit  retains  its  old  position  at  the  corner  of  the  vestry. 
Under  the  pews  the  floor  is  laid  with  old  oak,  and  the 
three  aisles  between  the  pews  are  laid  with  the  Messrs. 
Gregory,  and  Co’s,  London,  wood-block  paving,  herring- 
bone pattern,  while  the  chancel  and  altar  floor  are  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Godwin  of  Here- 
ford. The  church  is  heated  with  a hot  air  apparatus. 
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The  church  will  now  accommodate  over  four  hundred 
people.  New  buttresses  have  been  built  round  the  church, 
traceried  windows  have  been  added  throughout,  and  there 
has  been  a’ new  entrance  porch  built  on  the  south  side  near 
the  west  end.  Gifts  of  appropriate  embroidered  work 
have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Rippingallj  Mrs.  George  Pardoe,  Mrs.  W.  Whittaker,  and 
Miss  Griffiths,  while  a beautifully  decorated  altar  cloth 
has  been  worked  by  Miss  Laura  Russell,  Broadway  House. 
The  restoration  committee  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen  The  Rev.  R.  M.  White,  vicar,  the  Rev.  G. 
Pardoe,  Messrs.  Philip  Wright,  John  Shuker,  William 
Davies,  G.  Montford,  and  W.  P.  Hole.  The  churchwardens 
are  Messrs.  A.  Butler  and  R.  Pryce.  The  opening  festival 
began  with  a celebration  of  holy  communion  at  half- 
past eight.  A full  choral  service  was  held  at 
half-past  eleven  o’clock,  when  there  was  a large 
congregation.  The  service  was  intoned  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Treherne,  who  also  read  the  first  lesson,  the 
second  being  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Burd,  of  Chirbury. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Maddison  and  the  Rev.  W.  Row- 
lands, Bishop’s  Castle,  took  part  in  the  service.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Prebendary  Warner,  vicar  of  Clun,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  observed  that  it  had  been  thought 
right  that  on  an  occasion  like  that  someone  who  repre- 
sented or  was  connected  with  the  Hospital  of  Holy  Trinity 
of  Clun,  should  take  part  in  the  service  of  the  day,  con- 
nected as  that  hospital  was  with  the  parish.  He  regretted 
for  his  sake,  as  well  as  theirs,  that  the  late  warden  of  the 
hospital  had  not  been  spared  that  they  might  listen  to  his 
gentle  and  yet  stirring  words. 

Witchcraft  at  Whittington. — Miss  Burne,  in  her 
Shropshire  Folk  Lore , the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
since  our  last  issue,  gives  the  following  story  as  com- 
municated in  1872,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How, 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  then  Rector  of  Whittington,  near 
Oswestry  “ Soon  after  I came  to  this  parish  (Whitting- 
ton) in  1851,  an  old  woman  named  Kitty  Williams,  who 
lived  close  to  the  Rectory,  fell  ill.  At  the  same  time  Mrs- 
Walsham  How  was  ill  for  some  time.  In  calling  one  day 
at  a small  farm  house  in  Babin’s  Wood,  a Mrs.  M — , who 
lived  there,  in  speaking  of  my  wife’s  illness,  said  ‘ she 
hoped  we  were  very  kind  to  Kitty  Williams.’  I asked 
why  she  said  so,  and  she  told  me,  because  Kitty  had  the 
evil  eye,  and  she  thought  she  had  probably  made  my  wife 
ill.  She  then  related  the  following  strange  story.  When 
Kitty  Williams  was  young,  she  lived  with  a family  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  was  sent  away  for  some  misconduct. 
She  soon  afterwards  married,  and  came  to  live  where  I 
knew  her.  From  the  time  she  left  service,  everything 
went  wrong  where  she  had  lived  : cows  dying,  horses  going 
lame,  &c.,  &c.  So  the  people  consulted  a wise- woman, 
who  told  them  to  get  a pair  of  black  horses  with  long  tails 
and  drive  them  about  the  country  till  they  stopped  of  them- 
selves, and  when  they  did  so,  to  give  the  first  woman  they 
saw  whatever  she  asked  for.  They  did  get  the  horses,  and 
drove  about  till  the  horses  stopped  opposite  Kitty  Williams’s 
cottage  close  to  Whittington  Rectory.  Kitty  came  out, 
and  they  greeted  their  old  servant,  and  asked  her  what 
present  she  would  like.  She  said,  a shawl ; so  they  drove 
to  Oswestry  and  bought  her  one,  and  from  that  day  all 
things  prospered  with  them.  This  was  told  me  with  the 
most  serious  conviction  of  its  truth.” 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Apr.  11,  1883.) 

REMOVAL  OF  NUISANCES. 

At  the  Borough  Quarter  Sessions,  held  before  John 
Hughes,  Esq.  (deputy-mayor  for  John  Edwards,  Esq.), 
and  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  surgeon,  coroner,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1764,  the  following  comprised  the  jury  : — Richard 
Maurice,  David  Maurice,  Edward  Maurice,  Richard  Jones, 
Edward  Jones,  William  Peever,  James  Turner,  Thomas 
Turner,  John  Prynallt,  Thomas  Felton,  Francis  Daniel, 
John  Jones,  George  Ouldfield  and  Solomon  Jones.  They 
made  the  following,  amongst  other,  “Presentments”  : — 

“ We  present  the  Murringer  for  not  Repairing  the  side 
Walls  or  battlements  of  the  Bridge  in  the  Willow  Gate 
being  Dangerous  to  Passengers  & if  not  repaired  by  the 
next  Quarter  Sessions  fined  in  twenty  shillings 

“We  present  Thomas  Jones  & Thomas  Williams  the 
surveyors  of  the  Highways  for  not  Cleaning  the  water 
course  from  the  Willow  Gate  to  Cae-Glase  if  not  done  in 
Twenty  Days  fined  in  Ten  Shillings 

“ We  present  the  said  Surveyor’s  for  not  Repairing  the 
Pavement  leading  from  the  Willow  Gate  to  the  Church- 
yard if  not  done  in  One  Month’s  Time  fined  in  ten 
shillings 

“We  present  Richard  Jones,  tanner,  for  leaving  a Dead 
Horse  unburied  in  the  Road  leading  from  his  Tan  Pits  to 
Cae  Tomley  being  a Publick  nuisance  if  not  removed  in 
Two  days  fined  in  Three  shillings  & fourpence 

“We  present  the  Surveyors  of  the  Highways  for  not 
fenceing  against  the  Gravel  pit  in  the  Road  leading  from 
this  Town  to  Llanwiiling  (sic)  the  same  being  Dangerous 
to  passengers  if  not  done  in  three  weeks  fine  ’em  in  thirty 
shillings 

“We  present  the  Bog  House  belonging  to  Thomas 
Prynallt  schoolmaster  the  same  being  a very  Great  Nuisance 
on  ac’t  of  a very  bad  Stench  coming  therefrom  if  not 
removed  in  a Week  fined  in  five  shillings 

“We  present  Abraham  Phillips  for  leaving  a Mixen  of 
Muck  upon  the  Road  leading  towards  Llanwiiling  if  not 
Removed  in  two  days  fine  him  in  Five  shillings 

“ We  present  Mr.  Shaw  for  placing  a Large  Stone  by 
the  Corner  of  his  House  the  same  be  Dangerous  to  Passen- 
gers if  not  removed  the  Second  Day  of  June  fine  him  in 
Five  shillings 

“We  present  the  Murringers  for  not  Repairing  the 
Pillory 

“We  present  the  Surveyor  for  not  carrying  away  a 
Parcell  of  Rubbish  from  Under  the  Walls  near  the  Willow 
Gate  if  not  removed  or  loaded  (qu.)  in  Five  days  fine  them 
in  six  shillings  & eight  pence 

“We  present  Rich’d  Owen  butcher  for  Slaughtering 
upon  the  Open  Street  & fine  him  sixpence.” 

These  are  a sample  of  the  nuisances  the  town  endured 
in  the  year  1764.  Jarco. 

JOHN  HOWEL'S  DIARY  (Apr.  25,  1883).— Our 
present  is  chiefly  about  servants  and  their  doings 
Mary  Richards  who  is  engaged  for  the  year  1775  at 
£1 10s.  Od.  wages,  has  12s.  advanced  to  her  “to  by  cloth 
for  smok.”  She  seems  to  have  been  a promising  girl  for 
in  1776  she  gets  £1  15s.  Od.,  in  1777  £1  17s.  6d.,  and  in 
1778  £2  wages. 

The  ruling  price  Richard  Wynn  charged  men-servants 
for  ‘shewes’  seems  to  have  been  5s.,  and  ‘ Britchis  ’ 
range  from  15s.  to  16s.  6d.  Oswestry,  Ellesmere,  and  Wrex- 
ham fairs  seem  to  have  been  sad  places  for  keeping  the 
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men  from  their  work  : they  always  drew  money  to  attend 
them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  clothes.  The 
Wakes,  too,  usually  on  Sundays,  kept  the  men  at  Bangor, 
Tetchill,  and  other  places  for  an  indefinite  period  ; and 
Dudleston  and  Perthi  races  were  a potent  attraction. 
Careful  masters  like  Mr.  Howel  docked  their  wages  for 
loss  of  time  in  each  case. 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  account  of  George  Hughes,  a 
servant  of  1779,  in  which  he  is  debited  the  sum  of  three- 
pence for  “Chapel  Bull  Bait.”  A Joseph  Semons  draws 
2s.  6d.  1st  Jan.  1777,  “to  go  to  redlion,”  and  the  same 
month  Edward  Davies  is  paid  Is.  for  “cleaning  his 
watch.”  The  watch  is  soon  after  ‘pledged,’  and  the  j 
master  advances  5s.  6d.  to  redeem  it.  The  same  man  is  I 
charged  6d.  “ at  the  cocking.”  Edward  Davis,  too,  gets  j 
2s.  “ anivery  [a  merry  qy,]  night  at  redlion,”  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  stays  away  two  days.  “ Chark  Cocking  ” I 
costs  Symonds  2s.  besides  loss  of  time,  and  when  his  time  j 
is  up  his  master  takes  the  precaution  of  having  “his 
mark  ” in  the  presence  of  a witness  to  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts.  He  was  evidently  fond  of  sport,  for  there  j 
is  another  entry  during  the  same  year  of  a payment  made  j 
to  him  to  attend  one  at  “March  Barn,”  also  for  the 
“redlion  cocking,”  also  “Bleeding  at  Hayes  Brow,  Is.” 
(whatever  that  may  have  been),  and  “ Rige  prison  bars,  I 
6d.”  (1)  as  well  as  “Chapel  Bull  Baiet,”  (2)  which  evi-  j 
dently  was  a highly  popular  event.  Symonds  finishes  his 
year  by  drawing  Is.  “to  keep  Wassil  at  redlion.”  (3) 

One  servant  spends  Is.  “at  ye  Brow  w’h  militiamen,”  j 
in  1780,  and  has  a “ mery  night  at  Redlion  with  them, 
two  days  later,  which  cost  him  2s.  David  Edwards  is 
debited  2d.  for  tobacco  from  Oswestry  one  week,  and  the 
same  amount  for  tobacco  from  Ellesmere,  the  next ; and 
6d.  for  “ oil  of  mint  for  Tooth  ake.”  The  same  David 
“ took  3 pecks  of  malt  and  hidd  it  by  Grind  Stone,”  and 
“ gave  a foul  toneg  & went  and  staid  2 days,”  for  which 
he  gets  docked  Is.  He  is  soon  after  “sick  with  a surfeit,” 
but  we  are  not  told  what  that  cost  him. 

“ Jane  Thomas  from  W’d  Woolridge  Old  Marton  enter’d 
Sunday  at  night  31  Dec  1780  for  y’e  year  81  Eanest  Is  and 
if  she  had  not  Yalese  to  make  y’e  s’d  Is  up  to  5s.  I was  to 
make  up  Wagis  2.  0.  0.”  In  her  account  sundry  “ vails” 
she  received  are  recorded,  in  all  amounting  to  five 
shillings.  (4) 

One  Celshaw,  or  Kelshaw,  is  the  favourite  shoemaker 
for  the  servants  of  1782  and  1783,  and  the  entry  of 
“ Celshaw  Taping  Shewes  ” appears  on  several  occasions. 
One  servant  has  3s.  advanced  to  buy  an  old  gun,  and  6d. 
to  get  powder  and  shot. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE  FOLK  LORE.— In  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  of  Apr.  18, 
an  extract  was  given  from  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen’s  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  Folk  Lore,  &c.,  published  in  the  last 
part  of  Mont.  Coll.  The  extract  in  question  was  a Llan- 
erfyl  tradition  about  a son  murdered  by  his  father  and 
mother.  In  a collection  of  “Cocks”  or  “Catchpennies,” 


(1)  It  was  stated  in  Bye-gones  for  June  8, 1881,  that  a game  of 
Prison  Base  was  played  in  1820  between  the  young  men  of 
Hanmer  and  those  of  Overton,  when  Lord  Kenyon  awarded  £2 
to  the  winners.  Was  this  once  a popular  game  on  the  borders  ? 

(2)  Where  was  ‘ Chapel  ? ’ Dudleston  races  are  sometimes 
merely  called  ‘ Heath  races,’  but  the  locality  of  the  bull-bait  is 
never  fully  stated. 

(3)  This  Red  Lion  seems  to  have  been  a very  attractive  place. 
Where  was  it  situated?  Mr  Howel’s  farm  was  probably  in  the 
Ellesmere  district,  and  most  likely  on  the  Oswestry  side. 
Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Hays  Brow  [Brow  Bank,  nowa- 
days ?]  Dudleston,  Perthy,  Tetchill,  <fcc. 

(4)  For  ‘ Vails  to  Servants  ’ see  Bye-gones , Nov.  8,  1876. 


&c,,  &c.,  reproduced  under  the  title  of  Curiosities  of  Street 
Literature , by  Reeves  and  Turner  in  1871,  a similar  story 
to  this  is  given,  entitled  “ The  Liverpool  Tragedy;  show- 
ing how  a Father  and  Mother  barbarously  Murdered  their 
own  son.”  The  only  material  difference  in  the  narratives 
is  that  in  the  Llanerfyl  tradition  it  was  the  sister  of  the 
murdered  man  who  called  to  enquire  after  him,  whereas 
in  the  other  it  was  the  wife — a rich  lady.  No  date  is 
given  to  either  of  the  stories.  “ The  Liverpool  Tragedy  ” 
v.  as  originally  issued  by  “ Catnach,”  a once  prolific  pub- 
lisher of  Street  Literature.  M.R. 

QUERIES. 

SIR  WATKIN’S  TOAST.— We  have  been  told  in 
Bye-gones  about  Sir  Watkin’s  Pudding  and  Sir  Watkin’s 
Dance,  but  I don’t  remember  seeing  anything  about  Sir 
Watkin’s  Toast.  The  only  reference  to  it  I have 
ever  met  with  is  in  a report  of  a meeting  of  the 
Gwyneddigion  Society,  held  at  the  Woolpack  Tavern, 
Cornhill,  London,  on  Dec.  14,  1829.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  evening  “ the  juice  of  the  grape 
had  warmed  many  a Cambrian  bosom,”  and  on 
“ William  Pritchard  preparing  to  give  them  ‘ Pen  Rhaw’ 
on  the  triple  harp”  a gentleman  “ notorious  for  his 
nationality”  got  up  and  told  the  company,  “No  man 
must  breathe  whilst  Pritchard  played  Pen  Rhaw,  for  there 
was  nothing  like  it ; no,  not  even  at  Towyn  : that 
Braham’s  efforts,  when  compared  with  the  air  of  Pen 
Rhaw,  were  imbecile ; and  Catalini  a mere  ballad- 
singer  !”  After  this  the  company  “ drank  the  late  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn’s  Toast— Our  Noble  Selves.”  On 
what  occasion  did  Sir  Watkin  thus  ‘ poke  fun’  at  his 
countrymen,  and  was  he  original  in  the  use  of  the  toast  ? 
And  what  does  the  reference  to  Towyn  mean  in  the  speech 
of  the  admirer  of  Pen  Rhaw  ? G.G. 

ST.  PETER’S  BAIT.— In  March,  1873,  the  late 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  writing  to  Bye-gones  under  this  head- 
ing, quoted  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales,  (the  book  from 
which  Beatrice,  according  to  Benedict,  got  her  ‘ good  wit’). 
The  story  related  how  “ St.  Peter  cleared  out  of  heaven  a 
number  of  noisy  Welshmen  who  had  got  in  by  ‘ small 
desert,’  and  whose  wrangling  made  them  objectionable. " 
Mr.  Brooks  went  on  to  say,  “The  good  saint,  with  the 
highest  sanction,  went  outside,  and  bawled  out  1 2 3 4 Cause 
bobe  ! Cause  bobe  ! ’ which  means  roasted  cheese.  The 
Welshmen  all  run  forth  at  this,  and  St.  Peter  popped  back 
and  fastened  the  door,  receiving  honourable  mention  for 
his  good  service.”  I have  looked  carefully  through  the 
edition  of  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales  issued  by  Chidley  of 
Goswell-street  in  1831,  but  cannot  find  the  story,  and  I 
see  that  Professor  Rhys  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at 
Oxford  gives  a version  of  it  on  the  authority  of  “Andrew 
Borde,  a writer  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century." 
Which  edition  of  the  jest  book  said  to  have  been  quoted 
by  Shakspeare  contains  the  story?  One  called  “ A Hun- 
dred Merry  Tales”  was  printed  about  1525,  by  John 
Rastall ; and  “Merry  Tales  and  Quick  Answers  ” appeared 
about  1535.  If  the  ‘ Cause  bobe  ’ story  is  in  either  of 
these,  the  exact  text  would  be  interesting  in  Bye-gones. 
A limited  edition  of  one  of  these  works  was  issued,  I be- 
lieve, in  1814,  under  the  title  of  “ Shakspeare’s  Jest 
Book.”  I may  remark  that  I have  only  myself  seen  the 
edition  I refer  to  of  1831,  which  has  two  title  pages, 
corresponding  with  the  two  names  as  above.  Jarco. 


REPLIES. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE  (Jan.  17,  1883).— In  Tht 
Qreal,  Vo).  1,  p.  66,  is  a statement  (in  Welsh)  that  Over- 
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ton  Bridge  was  built  by  Gwenhwyvar,  the  wife  of  David 
Holbache.  The  date  is  given  thus,  “ 14  . . whence  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  partially  obliterated  in  the 
MS.  from  which  the  statement  is  derived.  H.W.L. 

EPITAPH  AT  BUILTH  (Apr.  4,  1883).— The 
Builth  monument  to  John  Lloyd,  mentioned  at  this  date, 
is  referred  to  in  the  Cam  : Quar  : Mag  : for  1831,  in  a story 
about  one  Billy  Watkins  ; appended  to  which  is  given  the 
inscription  (see  Vol.  3,  p.  53),  and  the  following  particu- 
lars 

“ Lloyd’s  father  was  one  of  the  South  Wales  Chieftains 
who  joined  the  Earl  of  Richmond  on  his  march  from 
Milford  haven  to  Bosworth  field. 

“ Lloyd  himself  resided  at  Forth  y crwys,  near  the  pre- 
sent Cefn  llysgwyn,  and  unless  the  description  contained 
in  the  following  traditionary  couplet  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, his  armed  household  establishment  was  pretty 
considerable  : 

“ Porth  y Crwys  a borthai  gant 
O vilwyr  mawr  eu  moliant.” 

Argus. 

EPITAPH  AT  CONDOYER  (Apr.  11,  1883).— 
I was  not  aware  that  the  inscription  quoted  by  the  Hon. 
G.  T.  Kenyon  from  “ Salmon’s  Hertfordshire,”  was  ever 
in. St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  It  certainly  is  not  there  now.  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  St.  Alban’s,  however,  before  its  restora- 
tion in  1804,  contained  a monumental  brass  in  the  chancel 
with  the  same  inscription  beneath  the  figure  of  a 
priest.  The  inscription  was  engraved  both  in  Latin  and 
English  in  a double  circle  between  the  leaves  of  arose  with 
the  word  “Eece”  in  the  centre.  The  English  version 
{forming  the  outer  circle)  in  its  uncontracted  form,  and 
with  the  spelling  modernised,  reads  thus  : — 

Lo  all  that  e’en  I spent,  that  sometime  had  I ; 

All  that  I gave  with  good  intent,  that  now  have  I ; 

All  that  I neither  gave  nor  lent,  that  now  abie  I ; 

All  that  I kept  till  I went,  that  lost  I. 

An  engraving  of  the  device  “ executed  from  a reduced 
drawing  taken  from  the  brass  itself,”  may  be  found  in  a 
History  of  tit.  Alban’s,  by  Frederick  Lake  Williams, 
published  in  1822.  F.B.  M. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Last  week  an  inscribed  and  ornamented  stone  was  found 
in  the  City  Walls  in  Water  Tower-street,  Chester,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  says  it  seems,  from  the  inscription,  to 
have  formed  part  of  a cube-like  monument  to  some  dis- 
tinguished Roman  citizen  of  Chester  (Deva).  The  stone 
formed  part  of  the  inner  packing  of  the  wall. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  19,  Mr.  Brinley  Richards, 
the  popular  composer  of  “God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  delivered  a lecture  before  “The  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  “ The  Music  of  Wales,  and  the  11th  century 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.”  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  who  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks,  said  that  he  understood  the  lecturer  intended  to 
dispel  some  illusions  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  antiquity  of  their  music.  The 
ancient  history  of  all  nations  was  surrounded  by  what 
might  be  termed  a nimbus  of  poetic  myths.  In  approach- 
ing the  study  of  early  Welsh  history,  Mr.  Brinley  Richards 
could  only  be  actuated  by  a desire  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  if  in  his  study  for  truth  he  was  compelled  to  disagree 
with  and  condemn  some  cherished  but  at  the  same  time 
incorrect  theories,  he  would  doubtless  endeavour  to  build 
the  fame  of  the  Welsh  nation  upon  something  more  sub- 


stantial than  the  fables  of  the  past.  After  some  general 
remarks  on  National  Music,  Mr.  Brinley  Richards  stated 
that  the  errors  of  Welsh  historians  had  led  him  to  wrong 
conclusions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  music  of  Wales. 
Until  1875  he  had  firmly  believed  all  that  he  had  read 
about  the  knowledge  of  harmony  among  the  Britons,  but 
further  researches  had  induced  him  to  modify  his  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  then  relied. 
Hence  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  publicly  announce  that  change 
of  opinion,  and  to  state  his  reasons  for  it.  After  dealing 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholas  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Triads  as  evidence  of  musical  knowledge 
among  the  Welsh,  and  taking  serious  exception  to  the 
statement  of  Archdeacon  Williams  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history  to  the  effect  that  the  early  Welsh  possessed  a 
refined  science  of  music,  Mr.  Richards  went  on 
to  point,  out  that  there  were  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  11th  century  Welsh  musical 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
higher  value  than  “curious  inventions”  if  not  forgeries. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Welsh  music  in  MS.  earlier  than 
the  18th  century  with  the  exception  of  the  tune  “Dai 
Llwyd’s  Farewell,”  a Welsh  air  of  the  time  of  Richard 
III.  The  inference  therefore  is  that  all  Welsh  music  is 
traditional  and  has  been  handed  down  by  generations  of 
Harpers  or  by  the  singing  of  the  peasantry.  This,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  detracts  from  the  merits  of  Welsh  melo- 
dies for  which  he  claimed  especial  value,  affording,  as 
they  did,  evidence  of  a higher  knowledge  of  musical  com- 
position than  is  usually  found  in  the  national  music  of  any 
other  country.  After  referring  to  the  accounts  given  by 
Giraldus  and  others  concerning  music  in  Wales,  and  show- 
ing how  the  ancient  musical  customs  were  still  in  existence 
when  Pennant  wrote  his  Tour  in  Wales,  Mr.  Richards 
said  that  the  love  of  minstrelsy  was  still  predominant  in 
the  Principality,  as  was  evident  from  the  musical  contests 
which  were  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. — In  the  course  of  the  lecture  Miss  Woodhatch 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Rees  sang  several  songs  illustrating  the 
lecturer’s  remarks.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
“ Ffarwel  Dai  Llwyd  ” already  referred  to,  “ Symlen  ben 
bys,”  a favourite  tune  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym’s,  of  14th 
century  date,  and  “Ffarwel  Ednyfed  Fycban,”  of  15th 
century  date.  Mr.  Brinley  Richards  played  several  selec- 
tions on  the  pianoforte. — The  audience,  which  was  nu- 
merous, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Gilbert,  passed  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer. 

Mr.  Carl  Engel,  the  distinguished  author  of  “The  Litera- 
ture of  National  Music,”  whose  unfortunate  death  is  yet 
deeply  mourned  in  musical  circles,  has  left  behind  him  an 
erudite  and  interesting  work  on  the  violin  family,  which 
has  special  claims  on  the  attention  of  Welsh  musicians. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  National  Music  of  Wales,  Mr.  Engel 
had  shown  an  intimate  knowledge  and  a high  appreciation 
of  the  musical  talents  and  taste  of  the  Welsh  people  ; and 
one  of  the  special  points  of  interest  in  his  book  is  a Welsh 
Hornpipe,  he  himself  picked  up  as  it  was  played  by  an  old 
blind  harper  in  Llangollen.  The  old  blind  harper  has  pro- 
bably gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  at  all  events  the  present 
writer  was  unable  to  find  him  during  a recent  visit  to  the 
pleasant  town  connected  with  his  name.  In  his  “Re 
searches  into  the  Early  History  of  the  Violin  Family,” 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Engel  deals  learnedly,  and,  no  doubt,  justly  with  that 
eminently  Welsh  instrument  the  crwth.  His  conclusions 
respecting  it  are  as  follows  : — “ The  Welsh  crwth  preserved 
longest  the  shape  of  the  ancient  lyre.  Its  strings  were 
originally  twanged,  and  the  bow  was  adapted  to  it  at  a 
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later  period  than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  fithle .”  I cannot 
follow  Mr.  Engel  through  his  reasons  for  these  conclusions, 
suffice  it  to  say  they  are  based  on  the  most  minute  research 
into  all  the  available  authorities.  Neither  can  I dilate  on 
the  deep  learning,  ingenious  research,  and  happy  illustra- 
tion which  characterises  Mr.  Engel’s  notes  on  such  old- 
world  instruments  as  the  crowd,  the  rotte,  the  chrotta,  the 
rebec,  the  geig6,  the  fiddle,  and  the  vielle  ; but  I may  say, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  to  whose  hands  the 
book  was  entrusted  for  final  revision  that  ‘ ‘ respect  for 
Carl  Engel,  and  his  life’s  work  will  last  as  long  as  there 
exists  any  desire  to  know,  and  disposition  to  assimilate 
those  musical  facts,  historical  or  ethnological  which  lie  out 
side  our  every  day  experience.” 

The  Red  Dragon  for  May  (Cardiff,  Daniel  Owen  and 
Co..  London,  Kent  and  Co.)  contains  a memoir  and  por- 
trait of  “Brutus”;  not  the  old  Roman  but  a modern 
Welshman  ; for,  as  the  biographer  (who  himself  is  known 
as  “ Glaswyn”)  remarks,  “the  fewness  of  Welsh  family 
names  is  one  strong  reason  in  modern  times  at  least  for 
the  prevalent  practice  of  adopting  fictitious  names  by  such 
of  our  countrymen  as  affect  literature,  there  being  not 
many  more  than  thirty  patronymics  among  a million  of 
people.”  So  David  Benjamin  the  son  of  Benjamin  Owen 
chose  to  call  himself  “ Brutus.”  He  is  not  a very  attractive 
character  for  a memoir,  but  the  sketch  is  interesting  enough. 
We  gather  from  it  that  “Brutus”  spent  some  time  at 
the  Baptist  College  of  Bristol — left  in  a huff — settled  over 
a community  of  Baptists  in  Carnarvonshire — by  trickery 
tried  to  secure  an  increase  of  pay  from  a Unitarian  fund, 
— turned  Independent,  and  editor  of  the  Evangelist , an 
organ  of  that  body— finally  attached  himself  to  the  Haul , 
a Church  periodical,  because  he  was  offered  a pound  a week 
to  edit  it.  He  died  in  1866.  A pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
“ The  Old  Puddler  ” is  well  drawn  by  “Merlin,”  in  which 
we  are  told  some  good  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  men  of 
this  craft— not  always  altogether  to  their  credit.  In  an 
account  of  the  recent  St.  David’s  dinner  at  Oxford,  the 
writer  says  they  had,  amongst  other  dishes,  “ Sir  Watkin 
Wynn  pudding.”  This  is  a new  name  for  a dish  that  has 
hitherto  not  borne  the  name  of  “ Wynn,”  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  called  after  a South  Wales  “ Sir  Watkin,” 
once  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
“ Sir  Watkin’s  white  haired  old  harpist  [why  not  ‘harper’?] 
who  after  dinner  gave  some  ably  executed  Nationarmusic.” 
Who  is  he,  and  where  does  he  had  from  ? The  “ Literary 
and  Art  Notes”  of  the  month,  by  the  Editor,  are  judi- 
ciously chosen,  and  are  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Principality ; and  the  pages  of  “ Draconigense,”  show 
a manifest  improvement.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
papers  on  “ The  Sin  Eater,”  by  Askew  Roberts  ; and  on 
the  “Late  Bishop  of  Llandaflf,”  by  J.  E.  Ollivant.  Also 
continuations  of  papers  on  “Ploughing  with  Oxen,”  by 
T.  C.  Evans,  and  “Geological  Notes  in  Central  Wales,” 
by  D.  Griffiths,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  WELSH  SERVANT. 

In  the  Chapter  on  “ Bogies,”  in  Shropshire  Folk-Lore 
recently  published,  there  is  the  following  story,  illustra- 
ting the  “ household  familiar”  as  the  hard-working  friend 
of  man  : — 

It  is  perhaps  a hundred  years  or  more  since  a certain 
Mr.  Nichols  lived  at  Yockleton  Park,  some  miles  west  of 
Shrewsbury,  farming  his  land  and  bringing  up  a large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters.  One  summer  he  engaged  a 
Welshman  to  help  in  the  harvest,  and  as  he  proved  indus- 
trious and  a good  workman,  he  was  allowed  by  his  own 
wish  to  stay  on  through  the  winter,  till  the  usual  West 
Shropshire  ‘ changing  time,’  in  May.  He  was  lodged  and 


boarded  in  the  house  of  course.  ‘ The  men’ — i.  e.  the  un- 
married farm-labourers— were  an  important  part  of  every 
homely  country  household  in  those  days.  Well,  time  went 
on;  the  Welshman  continued  to  ‘give  satisfaction,’  and 
nothing  unusual  occurred  during  his  stay,  till  one  night 
during  ‘ the  Christmas,’  the  whole  family  were  suddenly 
aroused  just  after  midnight  by  an  extraordinary  noise 
downstairs,  something  like  heavy  chains  being  dragged 
about,  clanking  and  rumbling.  Hours  were  early  in  tho~e 
days,  every  one  had  long  been  in  bed,  and  they  were  pex- 
plexed  and  frightened.  The  farmer’s  sons  got  up  and  called 
the  men,  and  all  went  down  in  a body  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Everything  was  perfectly  quiet ; the  furniture- 
was  all  in  its  place,  no  one  was  about,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  Then  the  Welshman  proposed  to  go  out- 
of-doors  ; but  his  masters,  unnerved  by  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  the  mysterious  noise,  refused  to  allow 
the  door  to  be  opened.  Still  the  man  persisted.  ‘ I mubt 
go  out,’  he  said,'  I cannot  rest  in  ! ’ He  urged  his  request 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  anxiety,  that  at  last,  im- 
pressed by  his  excited  manner,  they  opened  the  door.  Out 
went  the  man  at  once  into  the  black  darkness,  all  alone. 
The  door  was  shut  and  barred  behind  him — the  awe- 
stricken watchers  waited  and  listened — 

He  never  came  back  / 

What  became  of  him  no  one  ever  knew  ; his  wages  lay 
unclaimed  in  his  master’s  hands,  put  carefully  aside  in 
readiness  for  his  return  : but  alive  or  dead,  the  Welsh  ser- 
vant was  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more. 

This  story  was  long  afterwards  related  by  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house  to  her  grand-daughter,  now  an  old 
lady,  from  whom  we  have  it.  She  gave  it  as  a narrative 
of  facts,  ‘ believed  in  the  family  to  be  perfectly  true,’  with 
no  hint  of  any  supernatural  character  attaching  to  the 
Welsh  servant ; yet  I cannot  but  regard  him  as  a modern 
rationalized  version  of  the  trusty  ‘ drudging  goblin,’  who 
takes  service  with  an  earthly  master,  and  generally 
vanishes  mysteriously  at  last. 

The  Prince  in  Wales.— Punch's  fancy  portrait  for 
last  week  was  a fair  likeness  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  as  “The  Prince  in  Wales.”  Under- 
neath are  the  lines — 

I am  monarch  of  all  I survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

Sir  Watkin  holds  a whip  and  a hunting  horn,  and  is  girt 
with  a hunter’s  knife. 
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NOTES. 

PHILIP  HENRY’S  DIARIES.— (Apr.  4,  1883).— 
We  this  week  complete  our  extracts  from  the  Rev.  M.  H. 
Lee’s  most  interesting  book  : — 

1681.  Sep.  26.  To  Felton,  to  ye  Interm’t  of  my  dear 
& precious  Friend  Mr.  Jonathan  Roberts, a true  Nathaniel, 
and  Israelite  indeed.  His  brother  Timothy  in  ye  Plague 
year  dy’d  & was  bury’d  in  ye  high  way  at  Ness  clyff  three 
miles  off,  none  taking  him  into  House,  because  he  came 
from  london,  a learned  faithful  min’r  of  J.C. 

My  dear  Brother  Jonathan  before  mentioned  for  3 
weekes  before  hee  sickned  had  drunk  water,  to  prevent  in- 
fection by  ye  Smal  Pocks  having  never  had  them,  & at  ye 
3 weekes  end  immediately  upon  his  drinking  a draught  of 
malt  drink  at  Osw.  betwixt  that  & Felton  became  not 
wel,  went  cold,  as  in  an  ague  & so  continued,  without 
burning  & sweating  as  is  usual  for  10  dayes,  & then  dy’d 
with  comfort  in  his  nonconformity  & with  confidence  of 
a return  of  mercy  in  Gods  due  time. 
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lieftenant  Williams  of  llangollen  in  Denb.  having  layn 
in  prison  sometime  upon  the  writ  de  excom.  cap.  was  sick 
& had  favour  by  ye  B’p  to  return  home  awhile  & dy’d  & 
after  10  dayes  lying  in  ye  church  yard  was,  by 
Commissary  Edwards  order,  taken  up  & bury’d  by  his 
Friends  in  his  garden.  Having  no  Coffin,  it  was  ye  more 
offensive  to  ye  Sexton,  who  fell  sick  upon  it. 

Sep.  27.  I went  to  Osw.  where  discourse  was  had 
with  B’p  lloyd  & Mr.  Dodwel  (1)  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Roberts,  Mr.  James  Owen  & mys’f  concer.  our  Ordina- 
tion by  Presbyters,  without  a Diocesan  B’p,  which  wee 
endeavoured  to  justify.  It  continued  from  betw.  2.  & 3. 
til  7.  & 8.  at  night  in  ye  Town-hall — W’h  I desir’d  to  bee 
excus’d  from  concer.  mys’f  at  that  time  & in  those  cir- 
cumstances, being  of  another  Diocess,  hee  sayd,  it  was  the 
common  cause  of  Religion  & I must  concern  mys’f. 

On  the  Thursday  following  I receiv’d  a letter  from  him 
to  desire  mee  to  meet  him  at  Wr[exham]  on  Friday,  which 
I did,  where  discourse  past  to  the  same  purpose,  but  hee 
be  no  better  satisfyed  with  my  Arguings  than  I with 
his  . . . 

1682.  Jan.  18.  a dead  child  found  in  S’t  Johns  church- 
y.  under  a heap  of  stones,  the  Mother  soon  discover’d  & 
confess’d — afterw.  executed.  There  have  been  6.  or  7. 
executed  at  Chester,  the  two  last  Assizes  for  this  Wicked- 
ness, three  for  one  child,  the  Father,  the  Mother  & the 
Grand-mother.  Great  harm  done  this  week  by  Flouds 
both  of  Dee  & Severn  ; also  by  the  wind  in  divers  places. 

Feb.  2.  An  ancient  woman  in  Whitch.  nam’d  Margt 
Ashton  poyson’d  hers’f  with  Arsenick,  aged  85. 

May  5.  Mr.  John  Kynaston  of  lee,  Barrister  at  law, 
going  homewards  in  the  evening  from  Hanmer  Hal  was 
kild  by  a Fall  off  his  horse  upon  the  Rowrey,  near  to  Tho, 
Young’s  house. 

Juty  9.  one  Wood  of  Areal  Parish,  aged  60,  kild  his 
wife  aged  85,  with  a blow  on  her  neck  with  a Pestle — they 
had  quarreld  about  some  moneyes  & a bed,  try’d  and 
acquitted,  as  distracted. 

17.  one  Hawks  of  Orton,  a poor  man,  often  at  the  door 
begging  on  Horseback  being  lame,  hang’d  hims’f. 

1683.  Mar.  24.  Min’rs  presented  at  Salop- Assize  by  ye 
Grand- Jury,  as  also  in  other  places.  Betty  Shilling  fin’d 
for  words,  notice  given  in  churches  in  london  that  all  above 
16.  must  communicate  at  Easter  or  else  bee  prosecuted. 

Apr.  4.  Wrexham  Assize  this  week,  where  many 
presented  for  not  coming  to  church  and  Sacram’t.  S’r 
John  Trevor  (2)  cast  in  a Suit  by  Egerton — yong  Mr. 
Jeffryes  of  Acton,  Sheriff. 

Apr.  9.  Flint  Assize,  Mr.  lloyd  of  Halghton,  Sheriff — 
Three  condemn’d,  one  for  Robbing  Mr.  Broughton’s  house, 
another  an  old  woman  at.  70.  for  Killing  her  Grandchild 
two  yeares’  old  upon  the  loss  of  a sum  of  money  put  out 
for  it.  at  the  mediation  of  B’p  lloyd  repriev’d  as  being 
distracted. 

May  29.  W’m  Turner  bought  a Mare  for  mee  at 
Elsmer  fayr,  cost  £4.  9.  0. 

1684.  Jan.  19.  I heard  that  in  Wem,  since  ye  fire,  w’ch 
in  .March  next  will  bee  7.  y.  since,  there  have  dy’d  4 score 
Widowes,  wives,  and  Husbands  that  were  Heads  of 

Familyes.  Ed. 


QUERIES. 

PONTYPRIDD. — This,  a now  important  town  in 
Glamorganshire,  is  not  even  named  in  Lewis’s  Topograph- 
ical Dictionary.  We  are  usually  told  that  it  took  its 
name  from  a somewhat  remarkable  bridge,  built  there  in 


(1)  See  Bye-gones,  May  1,  1878. 

(2)  Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  liigh-steward 
of  Oswestry. 


1755,  by  a Dissenting  minister  named  Edwards,  who  was 
also  the  designer  of  it.  That  when  he  accomplished  this 
work  there  were  only  a few  scattered  houses  in  the  place ; 
and  the  bridge  was  at  once  called  Pont-y-prid=the  beauti- 
ful bridge.  But  the  village  must  have  had  some  name 
before  this  ; and  Pont-y-pridd  (as  now  spelt)  would  rather 
mean  “The  Earth  Bridge,”  or  Pont-y-Ty-Pridd  (freely 
rendered)  would  be  “ The  Bridge  of  the  Clod-hall.”  What 
name  did  the  village  go  by  previous  to  1755  ? Cymro. 

[The  place  is  called  Newbridge  is  Lewis’s  book  referred  to 
above ; but,  of  course,  this  must  have  been  a name  used  since 
the  bridge  was  built.— Ed  ] 

FORDEN  PARISH.  — Let  me  pass  on  to  Bye- 
gones  a query  put  by  the  Vicar  of  Forden  in  Mont : Coll : 
Pt.  1,  Vol.  16  (published  recently),  in  the  hope  it  may 
meet  with  a reply.  Just  before  an  entry  in  the  Parish 
Registers  in  Oct.  1783,  he  finds  the  words  “ Christened 
since  the  commencement  of  the  tax.”  To  what  Tax  does 
this  refer?  Argus. 

LLANGOLLEN  FREEBOOTERS.— “ The  great 
lawyers,  the  ambassadors,  the  chief  ministers  of  state, 
were  generally  Bishops  : even  the  fighting  business  was 
not  entirely  secular.  Half  a dozen  Scotch  prelates  were 
killed  at  Flodden;  and  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
no  fitter  person  could  be  found  than  Rowland  Lee,  bishop 
of  Coventry,  to  take  command  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  and 
harry  the  Freebooters  of  Llangollen”  (Froude’s  Short 
Studies , 1st  series).  Who  were  these  Freebooters  ? 

D.J. 

REPLIES. 

THE  SIN  EATER  IN  WALES  (April  25,  1883.) 
The  question  has  been  asked  in  Bye-gones  if  some  of  the 
funeral  customs  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living 
do  not  point  to  a more  pronounced  ceremony  on  the  part 
of  our  forefathers  ? One  writer  states — but  only  on  hearsay 
— that  last  century  it  was  usual,  when  the  corpse  was 
brought  out  of  the  house,  and  laid  upon  the  Elor,  or  bier, 
for  the  next  of  kin  of  the  feminine  gender  “ to  give  over 
the  coffin  a number  of  white  loaves,  in  a great  dish,  and 
sometimes  a Welsh  cheese  with  a piece  of  money  stuck  in 
it,  to  certain  poor  persons.  After  which  a cup  of  drink 
was  presented  also  over  the  coffin,  of  which  a little  was 
to  be  drunk  immediately.  When  this  was  done  the 
minister  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  No 
one  has  corroborated  this  from  the  definite  information  of 
father  or  grandfather  ; but  they  have  spoken  of  a more 
modified  form  of,  perhaps,  the  same  ceremony,  within 
their  own  recollection.  Less  than  half  a century  ago  it 
was  usual  at  every  ‘ respectable  ’ funeral  to  have  made  up 
into  packets,  a couple  of  bits  of  cake — one  of  rich  plum, 
and  the  other  plain — wrapped  in  black-edged  paper 
and  sealed  with  black  wax.  One  of  these  was  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  invited  guests,  who  took 
it  home  unopened.  At  funerals  of  less  pretention  a 
“large  round  biscuit,  the  size  and  form  of  an  ordinary 
tea-saucer,  inverted,  took  the  place  of  the  packet  of  cake. 
These  were  ‘served’  to  each  of  the  parties  attending  the 
funeral  (by  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  present)  on 
a tray  called  the  ‘Hand-board,’  or  ‘Server.’  The  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  just  before  ‘ Raising  the  Body.’ 
After  this  the  ‘ Tankard  ’ of  hot-spiced  ale  was  offered  to 
each  person  present.  This  was  made  of  pewter,  and  had 
a lid  : everyone  was  expected  to  take  a sip.”  In  nar- 
rating this  in  Bye-gones  of  May  17,  1882,  the  writer  also 
called  attention  to  a note  in  the  history  of  the  parish  of 
Llanfechain,  published  in  Mont : Coll:  by  the  Rev.  Mad- 
dock  Williams  in  1872.  He  became  rector  in  1851,  and 
found  it  was  usual  to  allow  one  of  the  sacramental  vessels 
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a silver  flagon  presented  to  the  parish  in  1691)  to  be  used 
n place  of  the  customary  tankard — a custom  he  at  once 
denounced,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  the  parishioners  ! 
How  far  these  customs  form  a lingering  remnant  of  the 
Sin  Eater,  your  readers  must  judge  for  themselves. 

R.  Rosse  Tewk,  B.A. 

DOL-Y-GELLAU  (Apr.  25,  1883). — Before  the  ex- 
mination  into  the  meaning  is  dropped,  I respectfully  and 
timidly  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a new  derivation 
altogether  for  consideration.  To  support  those  already 
mentioned,  we  have  no  Cyll,  Cyllau  nor  Cellau  in  the  dis- 
trict. Giviw  ei  lie  has  the  pronoun  ei  to  condemn  it. 
Max  Muller  has  it  as  a canon,  universally  applied  to  all  lan- 
guages, that  in  the  names  of  places,  no  one  can  find  a verb, 
adverb,  pronoun,  or  exclamation.  I have  tried  in  vain  to  find 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  others  may  be  more  successful.  I 
make  the  Gellau  in  Dol-y-Gellau,  for  that  is  the  pure 
Welsh  form  of  speaking  and  writing  the  word,  to  mean 
Leaches , and  I believe  the  Marian  and  its  surrounding 
ditches,  unless  late  drainages  have  been  very  effectual, 
will  to  this  day  abound  more  or  less  with  the  Horse-Leach. 
To  the  words  Gelen  or  Geloden  we  have  no  less 
than  four  forms  of  plurals.  (1)  Gel  as  in  GSl  y Meirch 
and  Gel  Bendoll.  (2).  Gele  as  in  Scripture.  (3).  Gelau  as 
on  llafar  gwlad,  and  according  to  grammar;  for  Gele  is  a mis- 
take, as  if  we  wrote  ceffyle,cym.yle,rhyche,  for  ceffylom,&c. 
(4),  Gelod  is  perhaps  the  commonest  name  for  leaches.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  how  does  Dol-y-  Gelau  become 
hardened  into  Dol-y-Gellau.  The  rule  generally  is  for  the 
ll  to  become  l , but  that  rule  has  numerous  exceptions. 
For  canZyn  y wedd  we  frequently  say  can^yn  y wedd,  and 
for  cyfrwy  ail  £aw,  cyfrwy  ail  lla,w.  Then  we  have 
ceiliog  for  any  male  of  birds  uncastrated.  GorZwyn  or 
govllwyn,  gor£ad  or  gor^ad,  gorlaes  or  gor^aes,  gorZawen 
or  gor^awen,  gorZyd  or  gor^yd.  The  reader  will  on  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Pughe’s  Dictionary  find  scores  and  hundreds 
of  similar  instances  of  the  l becoming  ll.  I beg  respect- 
fully to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  very  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Owen  Bees,  that  Dol-y-Gelau  has  by 
the  same  law  of  Welsh  mutation  of  hardening  the  soft 
sound  become  Dol-y-Gellau  or  the  flat  meadow  of  leaches , 
identical  with  the  English  word  and  town  Lichfield  near 
Birmingham,  for  every  Dot  is  a field,  though  every  field 
is  no  Dol.  We  have  also  Letchmore  Heath,  near  Walton 
(as  well  as  Royal  Frogmore),  Doi-y-genau  (goeg),  and  Dol- 
•nog  (same  meaning, — as  llyffaint  becomes  llyffannog; 
chwant,  chwannog;  genau,  genog ; &c.),  near  Llan- 
idloes id.  est.  Askerfield  ; there  is  also  close  toDol-y- Gellau  a 
Dol  Ffanog  or  DolLyffannog  or  Frogfield ; Geleunant,  near 
Trefeglwys,  and  a dear  spot  well  known  as  Abergele.  I 
have  given  more  instances  of  the  l becoming  ll  than 
necessary,  in  order  to  explain  Aber  HongiZ,  AberangeZ  or 
Aberangell,  Oil  Rhon  and  Rhongill,  Tylwch,  and  several 
items  which  appeared,  and  may  appear  again,  in  Bye- 
gones.  J.  Ceiriog  Hughes,  Caersws. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  called  at  the 
hotel — Cors-y-Gedol.  Has  anyone  ever  understood  what 
the  Gedol  means?  I find  no  such  word  in  ancient  nor 
modern  Welsh,  which  could  be  used  after  Oors,  bog,  or 
marshy  moorland.  In  the  light  of  the  above  names  of 
places,  Letchmore  (or  moor)  Heath,  Frogmore,  Lichfield, 
and  Dol-y-Gelod,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  Cors-y-Gelod 
became  Cors-y-Gedol,  through  a blundering  transposition 
of  d and  l,  as  in  llwrf  and  llwfr,  trydedd  or  tyrdedd,  perlys 
or  parsley,  entrych  and  entyrch,  ewythr  and  ewy  rth,  &c.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  leaches  abound  at  Dol-y-Gellau  and 
pors-y-Gedol  nowadays,  and  how  the  latter  estate  is  spelt 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  relating  thereto.  I 


greatly  admire  The  recommendation,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give 
proper  names  and  addresses  to  contributions  into  this 
column,  for  it  affords  men  to  correspond  direct,  and  assist 
each  other  in  discussing  matters  of  this  kind,  and  checks 
random  statements  and  levity.  J.C.H. 

THE  GIANT  AND  THE  WREKIN. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer,  Apr.  25,  May  2,  and  9.) 

Legend  op  the  Wrekin. — There  are  two  or  three 
versions  of  this  legend  in  the  first  part  of  Miss  Burne’s 
Shropshire  Folk  Lore , just  published.  The  following, 
the  author  says,  is  the  best  known  “ Once  upon  a time 
there  was  a wicked  old  giant  in  Wales,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  a very  great  spite  against  the  Mayor 
of  Shrewsbury  and  all  his  people,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  dam  up  the  Severn,  and  by  that  means  cause 
such  a flood  that  the  town  would  be  drowned.  So  off  he 
set,  carrying  a spadeful  of  earth,  and  tramped  along  mile 
after  mile  trying  to  find  the  way  to  Shrewsbury.  And 
how  he  missed  it  I cannot  tell,  but  he  must  have  gone 
wrong  somewhere,  for  at  last  he  got  close  to  Wellington, 
and  by  that  time  he  was  puffing  and  blowing  under  his 
heavy  load,  and  wishing  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
By-and-bye  there  came  a cobbler  along  the  road  with  a 
sack  of  old  boots  and  shoes  on  his  back,  for  he  lived  at 
Wellington,  and  went  once  a fortnight  to  Shrewsbury 
to  collect  his  customers’  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  take 
them  home  with  him  to  mend.  And  the  giant 
called  out  to  him.  ‘ I say,’  he  said,  ‘ how  far  is  it  to 
Shrewsbury  ? ’ ‘ Shrewsbury  ! ’ said  the  cobbler ; ‘ what 

do  you  want  at  Shrewsbury?’  ‘Why,’  said  the  giant, 
• to  fill  up  the  Severn  with  this  lump  of  earth  I’ve  got 
here.  I’ve  an  old  grudge  against  the  Mayor  and  the 
folks  at  Shrewsbury,  and  now  I mean  to  drown  them  out 
and  get  rid  of  them  all  at  once.’  ‘ My  word,’  thought 
the  cobbler,  ‘ this’ll  never  do  ! I can’t  afford  to  lose  my 
customers!’  and  he  spoke  up  again.  ‘Eh!’  he  said, 
‘you’ll  never  get  to  Shrewsbury,  not  to-day,  nor  to- 
morrow. Why,  look  at  me  ! I'm  just  come  from  Shrews- 
bury, and  I’ve  had  time  to  wear  out  all  these  old  boots 
and  shoes  on  the  road  since  I started.’  And  he  showed  him 
his  sack.  ‘ Oh  ! ’ said  the  giant,  with  a great  groan,  ‘ then 
it’s  no  use  ! I’m  fairly  tired  out  already,  and  I can’t  carry 
this  load  of  mine  any  farther.  I shall  just  drop  it  here 
and  go  back  home.’  So  he  dropped  the  earth  on  the 
ground  just  where  he  stood,  and  scraped  his 
boots  on  the  spade,  and  off  he  went  home  again 
to  Wales,  and  nobody  ever  heard  anything  of  him  in  Shrop- 
shire after.  But  where  he  put  down  his  load  there  stands 
the  Wrekin  to  this  day,  and  even  the  earth  he  scraped  off 
his  boots  was  such  a pile  that  it  made  the  little  Ercall 
by  the  Wrekin’s  side.”  Another  week  we  hope  to  give  a 
very  clever  metrical  version  of  this,  that  has  been  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  our  Byc-gones  column. 

Sir, — The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Wrekin  givenin  last 
week’s  Advertizer , from  Miss  Burne’s  Folk  Lore,  seems  to 
be  a common  one.  In  the  pass  of  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  are 
heaps  of  stones,  perhaps  a number  of  cyttiau  heaped  to- 
gether, and  of  these  it  is  told  that  they  “ were  thrown 
down  by  a giant  or  his  wife,  who  were  bound  for  Anglesey. 
As  they  came  up  the  pass,  meeting  a traveller,  they  asked 
the  distance  to  Mona.  His  reply  was  to  point  to  his  own 
wooden  clogs,  nearly  worn  to  pieces ; they  were  new,  he 
said,  when  he  quitted  the  island,  and  he  had  walked 
straight  ever  since.  The  giantess,  discouraged,  threw 
down  the  contents  of  her  apron,  and  there  they  remain  to 
this  day.  See  “ Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,”  page  1G3. — I 
am,  &c.,  MAENHEEL 
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Sib, — I had  forgotten  that  a Legend  so  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  Wrekin  had  appeared  in  the  Gossiping  Guide 
to  Wales , until  “ Maenhir”  pointed  it  out.  The  one  given 
from  Shropshire  Folk  Lore , was  not  the  only  version  of  the 
Wrekin  Story  Miss  Burne  refers  to  ; and  she  also  mentions 
that  the  late  Thomas  Wright  ftin  a paper  before  the  British 
Archaeological  Society  at  Shrewsbury  in  1860,  says  that 
the  legend  ‘ affords  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  crafty  god  Thor  [the  special  opponent  of  the 
Giants]  became  degraded  in  the  popular  imagination,  after 
the  passage  of  the  legend  through  so  many  ages,  into  so 
vulgar  a personage  as  a country  cobbler.’  ” Miss  Burne 
also  alludes  to  the  many  variations  and  various  localities 
of  the  story,  and  instances  the  “ Devil’s  Spadeful,”  near 
Bewdley,  and  “ Silbury  Hill,”  near  Devizes.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  metrical  version  referred  to  on  4pril  25,  and 
which  was  stated  in  Bye-gones  of  April  19,  1882,  to 
have  first  appeared  in  The  Amateur , a magazine  brought 
cut  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  supplied  by  Novices  ! It 
is  worthy  of  Ingoldsby  ; indeed  we  were  gravely  told  in  The 
Antiquary  of  September,  1881,  it  was  only  “a  lengthening 
out  of  Barham’s  story— -Patty  Morgan  !”  JARCOt 


Ye  LEGEND  OP  Ye  WREKIN. 

In  olden  times,  when  Bards  still  flourished, 

And  ere  Nurse  Chivalry  had  Arthur  nourished, 

There  lived,  in  Wales,  amid  the  mountain  passes, 

A Giant,  who,  among  the  upper  classes— 

That  is,  his  giant  brethren— was  thought 
Quite  a great  man  ; and  so  he  ought ; 

For  in  his  weight  and  breadth  of  figure, 

His  strength  and  size,  he  was  a great  deal  bigger 
Than  any  other  giant  round  about ; 

And  if  his  size  was  great,  no  doubt 
His  appetite  was  greater  ; for  he’d  eat 
Food  for  an  army,  when  he  had  a treat. 

So  capacious  his  maw, 

And  his  powers  of  jaw, 

That  he’d  eat  half  a score 
Of  sheep,  or  perhaps  more, 

Though  he’d  had  just  before 
Half  a bullock  for  lunch,  and,  by  way  of  tit  bit, 

Just  a dozen  of  turkeys  or  so  on  a spit ; 

While,  to  wash  it  all  down,  when  he  meant  to  make  merry, 
He’d  empty  at  least  half  a hogshead  of  sherry  ; 

For  no  teetotaller  he,  but  inclined  to  be  jolly  ; 

He  thought  drinking  water  a very  great  folly  ; 

And  had  any  one  tried,  he’d  have  thought  them  insane 
To  bring  in  a liquor  law  over  the  main, 

But  though  fond  of  his  wine, 

He  would  not  decline 
A bumper  of  metheglin,  that  liquor  divine, 

Or  even  of  ale,  if  the  brewing  was  fine  ; 

Although,  down  in  Wales, 

They  don’t  talk  of  their  ales, 

But  spell  it,  as  though  ’twere  on  purpose  to  trouble  you, 
With  a C and  a W,  R and  a W— 

A word  to  pronounce  which  you’d  have  some  ado, 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sound  is  cooroo  ; 

For  to  learn  the  Welsh  language,  if  e’er  you  should  choose, 
You’ll  W have  to  pronounce  like  two  U’s. 

Now,  from  what  I have  said  as  to  how  he  could  eat 
You  may  guess  that  the  neighbourhood  thought  it  no  treat 
To  find  such  a gourmand  as  he  with  his  meat ; 

For  he  ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  what  they  provided, 

And  at  all  their  complainings  he  only  derided  ; 

Until,  the  supplies  running  short,  he  -decided 
To  send  farther  off  to  obtain  his  provision, 

And  thus  of  his  favours  make  equal  division. 

So  he  sent  off  a message  to  Shrewsbury’s  Mayor, 
Commanding  that  he  every  week  should  prepare 
For  the  Giant’s  consumption,  a pretty  good  share 
Of  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen,  and  other  things  rare  ; 

And,  without  fail,  send  them  to  any  place  where 
The  said  Giant  appointed;  and  if  he  should  dare 
Not  to  send  them  in  time,  he,  th  Giant,  would  swear 


I That  in  less  than  a jiffy  he’d  surely  be  there, 

And  so  squash  up  their  city,  that  all  should  declare 
They  never  had  seen  such  a sight  anywhere. 

I I don’t  know,  reader,  if  you’ve  ever  been 
i To  Shrewsbury,  that  quaint  and  ancient  city ; 

| But  if  it  be  a place  you’ve  never  seen, 

It’s  worth  a visit,  for  ’tis  really  pretty  ; 

And  round  its  walls  a river  runs  I ween, 

Full  oftentimes  the  theme  of  poet’s  ditty. 

If  you  should  go  there,  I am  sure  ’twill  please  ye ; 

And  in  these  railway  days,  the  visit’s  easy. 

But,  whether  you’ve  been  there  or  no,  you  may  guess 
Such  a message  as  this  put  the  Mayor  in  a mess. 

So  he  summon’d  the  Council  without  more  ado, 

And  begged  that  each  member  would  give  him  his  view 
As  to  what,  in  this  difficult  case,  they  should  do. 

Now  the  Council,  of  course,  when  they  met,  couldn’t  see 
Any  one  single  point  upon  which  they’d  agree  ; 

So  they  haggled,  and  boggled,  and  moved,  and  amended, 

Till  you’d  think  the  discussion  would  never  be  ended  ; 

When  a member  got  up,  and  said  if  they’d  permit,  he 
| Would  move  that  the  case  be  referred  to  committee  ; 

I And,  gaining  his  motion,  he  begged  to  propose 
I Some  half-dozen  gentlemen,  who,  if  they  chose, 

Would  speedily  bring  the  affair  to  a close. 

This,  of  course,  was  opposed,  and  another  list  started, 

And  into  two  parties  the  Council  was  parted. 

The  chairman  declared  that  the  first  list  selected 
Was  by  the  majority  duly  elected  ; 

When  up  jumped  a member,  and  said  he  objected 
On  very  good  grounds  to  the  list  as  a whole, 

On  the  part  of  his  party  demanding  a poll. 

This,  of  course,  took  up  time  ; and  the  Giant,  meanwhile 
Not  receiving  his  grub,  was  beginning  to  rile. 

He  got  up  one  day,  in  a deuce  of  a rage, 

He  blew  up  his  valet,  and  knocked  down  his  page  ; 

Then  rushing  down  stairs,  when  his  toilet  was  made, 

And,  arming  himself  with  a very  large  spade, 

Dug  up  a great  hill, 

Swore  he’d  give  them  a pill, 

And  smother  their  city  for  treating  him  ill. 

A cobbler,  near  Shrewsbury,  lived  in  a stall, 

Which  served  him  for  kitchen,  and  parlour,  and  hall. 

(Here  some  sharp  critic  may, 

With  an  acid  face,  say 

“ That  last  line’s  not  original,  though,  by  the  way,” 

Well,  don’t  be  in  a fright ; 

Mr.  Critic,  you’re  right  ; 

It  isn’t  original ; but,  withoiit  doubt, 

It  suits  well  my  verse,  so  I shan’t  cross  it  out.) 

Now  this  cobbler  was  famous  the  country  around 
As  the  very  best  hand  that  was  anywhere  found 
At  the  curing  of  soles  that  were  getting  unsound, 

And  every  fortnight  or  so  he  went  round 
And  collected  the  shoes 
That  the  folks  couldn’t  use, 

And  the  boots  that  required  repair ; 

And  he  got  a good  heap, 

For  his  charges  were  cheap, 

And  of  business  he  had  a good  share. 

Now  this  cobbler  one  morning  his  way  home  was  wending, 

With  a pretty  good  bagful  of  shoes  wanting  mending 
When  he  heard  a great  sound, 

Which  shook  even  the  ground, 

.And,  on  looking  around, 

He  saw  a great  mound, 

Or  rather  a mountain,  which  towards  him  came, 

He  at  first  thought  his  senses  were  having  a game 

With  his  eyesight,  as  Shakspeare  has  somewhere  express’d  it, 

Although,  perhaps,  in  different  language  he  dress’d  it. 

But,  as  longer  he  gaz’d, 

He  was  somewhat  amaz’d 
To  find  by  a giant  the  mountain  was  carried, 

So,  thinking  it  wise  if  no  longer  he  tarried, 

He  took  to  his  heels,  and  before  one  could  say 
Jack  Robinson,  swiftly  he  bolted  away. 

When  the  Giant  saw  Crispin,  he  sang  out  holloa  ! 

Down  there  below, 

My  fine  fellow,  don’t  go  ; 

How  far  is  it  to  Shrewsbury  ? I want  to  know. 

Poor  Crispin,  on  hearing  this  sound,  at  once  stopped, 

Though  he  thought  that  with  fright  he’d  have  certainly  dropped, 
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And  said— Sir  1 hope  that  you  won’t  take  it  ill, 

If  I ask  what  you’re  going  to  do  with  that  hill  ? 

Said  the  Giant— I’ve  sent  down  to  Shrewsbury  there, 

To  order  that  precious  old  donkey,  the  Mayor, 

To  provide  me  with  plenty  of  grub  for  my  dinner. 

He’s  neglected,  and  surely,  as  I am  a sinner, 

(He  went  on,  in  a voice  that  made  poor  Crispin  shiver) 

I’ve  been  d -g  their  town,  so  I’ll  now  dam  the  river, 

And  then,  by  its  waters  the  city  surrounded, 

The  whole  of  the  people  will  surely  be  dro waded. 

Now  the  Cobbler,  who,  though  in  a bit  of  a flurry, 

Couldn’t  bear  such  a sin  against  poor  Lindley  Murray, 

Said— They’ll  surely  be  killed  when  the  waters  surround  ; 

But  you  shouldn’t  say  drownded— you  should  have  said  drowned. 
Pooh  ! the  Giant  replied  ; your  objection’s  unfounded; 

They’ll  be  dead  when  they’re  drowned,  so  of  course  they’ll  be 
drownded. 

However,  no  matter. 

Don’t  make  such  a clatter, 

I’m  tired  to  death,  and  can’t  stop  for  your  chatter. 

So  tell  me  at  once,  without  circumlocution. 

Or  any  more  hints  as  to  my  elocution, 

How  far  may  it  be 
To  this  said  Shrewsburie  ? 

Says  the  Cobbler,  says  he, 

I don’t  know— let  me  see — 

I can’t  tell  vou  exactly  how  far— but  I know 

That,  though  with  such  legs  you  won’t  walk  very  slow, 

You  won’t  set  there  to-day,  or  perhaps  even  to-morrow  ; 

For,  in  walking  from  thence,  I have  found  to  my  sorrow 
I’ve  worn  out  all  these  shoes  on  my  back  which  I carry, 

And  which  load  I was  wishing  just  now  at  Old  Harry. 

The  Giant,  on  hearing  this  uttered  a groan 

Would  have  melted  a heart  that  was  not  made  of  stone, 

And  said — Well  I’m  blowed; 

If  I’d  certainly  knowed 

’Twas  so  far,  I would  never  have  carried  this  load. 

Said  the  cobbler— a second  time  getting  corrective— 

Your  grammar,  again,  sir,  I tell  you’s  defective  : 

You  should  have  said  blown, 

And  if  I had  known  : 

For  to  say  blowed  and  knowed  is  uncommonly  low. 

Hold  your  row  ! said  the  Giant— or  this  much  1 know : 

I shall  do  you  some  damage  ; my  temper  I’m  losing  ; 

And  the  sweat  from  each  pore  of  my  body  is  oozing ; 

However,  this  thing  I’ll  soon  get  off  my  hands. 

So  he  dropped  it,  and  there  to  this  moment  it  stands. 

And  if  e’er  for  amusement  you’re  Shrewsbury  seeking, 

They'll  tell  you  this  story  concerning  the  Wrekin. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  ancient  ceremony  of  crowning  the  May  Queen, 
which  has  died  out  in  most  places,  is  still  observed  at 
Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  where  on  the  first  of  May  some 
thousands  of  people  assisted  at  the  festivity. 

Notes  on  Birds. — The  cold  weather  and  late  spring  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  on  our  “ summer  im- 
migrants.” I heard  the  Chiffchaff,for  the  first  time  on  April 
2nd ; saw  a Sandmartin,  April  13th  ; Ray’s  Wagtail,  April 
14th  ; Turtle  Dove,  April  24th  ; heard  the  Cuckoo,  April 
27th,  and  saw  a Herring  Gull  fly  over  past  Nant  Mawr 
a sure  sign  of  bad  weather),  and  a Wheat  Ear, May  2nd. — 
Tantara. 

Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club. 
—The  first  excursion  for  1883  was  on  Tuesday,  April  24. 
Only  a small  party  assembled  at  Church  Stretton,  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  first  place  of  interest  visited  was 
the  Parish  Church,  which  they  found  locked,  and  on  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  see  it,  they  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  being  refused  admission  by  a gentleman,  whom  they 
met  just  coming  out  at  the  chancel  door,  and  whom  they 
understood  to  be  the  Rector.  Leaving  the  town  they  took 
the  road  up  the  Longmynd,  and  attaining  a considerable 
height  saw  Bodbury  Ring,  marked  out  with  glistening 


snow.  Here  and  there  they  encountered  drifts  of  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  the  grass  was  wet  and  slippery.  They 
next  descended  into  the  “ Devil’s  Mouth,”  a cleft  in  the 
shale  of  which  the  Longmynd  is  composed,  emerging  safely 
from  which  they  struck  up  a path  beyond  the  Carding 
Mill,  and  ascended  the  “Light  Spout,”  to  the  Waterfall 
where  they  lunched.  A shepherd  dog  had  joined  the  party 
below,  and  accompanied  them  all  day.  Lunch  over,  they 
walked  on  to  the  top  of  the  Longmynd,  and  proceeded 
northward  along  the  Portway,  a reputed  Roman  Road, 
only  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  moorland  by  its  fine 
smooth  sward.  Turning  to  the  north-west,  they  came  to 
the  mound  called  Robin  Hood’s  Butts,  and  then  turned 
westward,  and  made  for  Castle  Ring,  near  Ratlinghope. 
During  their  course  over  the  numerous  valleys  and  spurs  of 
the  Longmynd,  several  birds  were  seen,  such  as  grouse, 
curlew,  whin  chat,  and  black  cock.  Yellow  Mountain 
Pansy  {Viola  Lutea,)  and  great  quantities  of  bilberry 
(Vaccinium  Myrtillum,)  were  found  in  flower.  An  earth- 
work on  the  slope  below  the  Castle  Ring  caused  much 
speculation.  The  ring  itself,  marked  out  on  the  east  side 
by  a row  of  straggling  thorn  trees,  occupies  a most  command- 
ing position.  The  haze  somewhat  interfered  with  the 
view,  but  from  it  were  seen  not  only  the  Stiperstones  and 
Pontesbury  Hills, but  Caradoc,the  Clees  and  Corndon.  Down 
in  the  valley  nestled  Ratlinghope  village  and  church,  the 
latter  a humble  structure,  with  no  trace  of  style,  and 
the  interior  fittings  appeared  unchanged  for  the  last  200 
years,  though  the  churchyard  was  neatly  kept,  and 
showed  tokens  of  modern  care  and  taste.  The  return  walk 
to  Stretton  by  the  road  across  the  Longmynd  was  easy, 
and  the  mountain  air  refreshing  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
views  magnificent,  though  still  marred  by  the  haze. 


The  Late  Mr.  Maurice  Jones.— Mr.  Maurice  Lloyd 
Jones,  M.R.C.S.,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  77,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Salop-road,  Welshpool,  on  Saturday,  April  28th. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  at  Berriew.  The 
deceased  was  interred  in  the  family  vault,  which  is  situate 
at  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church.  Mr.  Jones  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jones,  vicar  of  Berriew,  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Robinson  Jones,  of  Brithdir 
Hall.  Mr.  Jones  had  twice  served  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  for  the  borough  of  Welshpool,  and  was  also  a 
Commissioner  of  Taxes. 

Death  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Clough. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced at  Southport  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Lloyd  Clough,  who 
for  twenty-four  years  was  chief  constable  of  Merioneth- 
shire, in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis.  Mr.  Clough,  in  his  prime,  discharged  his 
duties  energetically  and  efficiently,  and  won  the  regard  of 
the  men  under  his  control  by  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. A few  years  ago  he  was  shot  in  the  eye,  and  the 
wound  resulted  in  blindness,  which,  we  understand,  was 
the  cause  of  his  retirement.  He  leaves  a widow  and  a 
large  family.  Mr.  Clough,  we  believe,  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  the  poet  of  that  name. 

Death  of  Lady  Jones-Parry.— On  Thursday  morning 
the  death  was  announced  of  Lady  Jones-Parry,  of 
Madryn,  near  Pwllheli,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Love  Jonea- 
Parry,  M.P.  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  The  deceased  lady, 
who  was  in  her  86th  year,  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Love  Parry  Jones-Parry,  of  Madryn, 
who  died  in  1853,  and  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Caldecot,  of  Holton  Hall,  Lincolnshire.  Her 
ladyship  had  always  taken  a lively  interest  in  politics, 
and  possessed  considerable  literary  ability.  Lady  Jones- 
Parry,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  had  until 
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recently  been  very  active,  and  was  highly  esteeme^ 
throughout  South  Carnarvonshire  for  her  many  acts  o 
charity  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plas  Llanbedrog  and  Madryn.  Ihe 
interment  took  place  on  Monday  in  the  family  vault  at 
Llanbedrog  Church,  where  Sir  Love  Jones-Parry  is 
"buried. 

Death  of  the  Vicar  of  Baschurch.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M A , 
Vicar  of  Baschurch.  The  rev.  gentleman  had  long  been 
Buffering  from  a painful  disorder.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1827,  and  priest  in  the  following  year,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  clergymen  of  the  diocese  who  have  served  therein 
more  than  fifty  years,  having  exceeded  that  period  by  four 
years.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bas- 
-church  in  1837.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  Young  of  Shrewsbury,  by  which  marriage 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  who  is  married  to  Mr.  Frederick 
St.  Barbe  Sladen,  now  of  Leighton  Hal],  Ironbridge ; 
.secondly  to  Miss  Darby  of  Coalbrookdale,  in  this  county, 
who  subsequently  died  without  issue.  Mr.  J ones  s long 
residence  in  the  parish,  and  his  uniform  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  all  classes  of  his  parishioners,  earned  for  him 
an  unusual  degree  of  regard  and  affection,  and  his  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt. 

Death  of  Charles  Orlando  Childe-Pemberton, 
Esq  D.L.,  J.P.— The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles 
Orlando  Childe-Pemberton  of  Kinlet  Hall  and  Millichope 
Park,  in  this  county.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  during  the  last  month 
be  had  been  confined  to  his  room  at  Millichope,  near 
Church  Stretton,  and  here  his  death  took  place  on  lues- 
4ay  May  1,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  a Deputy-Lieutenant 
and  a magistrate  for  Shropshire,  and,  in  1S59,  he  was 
Hi°-h  Sheriff.  He  was  also  the  patron  of  three  liviugs. 
Descended  from  the  Childe  family  of  Kinlet,  he  assumed 
the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Pemberton  in  10*8, 
on  succeeding  to  the  Millichope  estates,  as  devisee  of  his 
•cousin,  the  Rev.  R.  Norgrave  Pemberton.  He  had  but 
recently  succeeded  to  the  Kinlet  estates  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Win.  Lacon  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlet.  He  was 
horn  on  December  27,1812;  the  third  son  of  William 
Lacon  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlet  and  Kyre  Park  (who  died 
December,  1830),  by  Harriett,  daughter  of  William  Cludde, 
Esq  of  Orleton ; and  he  married,  in  1849,  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Shakespear,  Esq.,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  leaves  two  sons, 
Charles  Baldwyn  (of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards)  apd 
William  Shakespear,  and  two  daughters,  Augusta  Harriet 
And  Harriet  Louisa. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  EDYE. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edye,  at  15,  Wilmot-place, 
Camden-road,  London,  which  event  took  place  on  April 
27th,  is  announced  in  our  obituary.  He  is  there  described 
as  being  aged  91,  but^  he  was  nearer  92,  the  day  of  his 
birth  being  August  25.  . 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Edye, 
who  came  to  Welshpool  to  be  an  agent  for  the  Powis 
Castle  estate  in  1779.  There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  him 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Powysland  Club.  He  died  in  1849, 
-when  he  had,  by  some  four  months,  exceeded  the  age  to 
which  his  son,  now  dead,  attained. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edye  left  Montgomery  for  London  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  and  there  commenced  practice  as  a 
solicitor.  He  was  married,  in  September,  1817,  in  the 
Old  Church,  Oswestry,  to  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Christopher  Temple,  Esq.  : a gentleman  some  of 
the  oldest  Nonconformists  of  Oswestry  may  remember  as 
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an  attendant  at  the  old  Old  Chapel,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Whitridge  was  minister.  Mrs.  Edye  died  10th  Jan.,  187 5, 
and  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  where  the  body  of 
her  husband  was  also  laid  on  the  1st  of  May. 

When  the  Old  Church  was  restored,  Mr.  Thomas  Edye 
sent  down  an  artist  friend — Mr.  J.  L.  Pedley— to  take 
two  water-colour  views  of  the  building.  One  of  these  was 
exhibited  it  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1875,  and  both  were 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens, 
and  now  hang  in  the  vestry.  The  one  of  the  interior  was 
photographed,  and  Mr.  Edye  had  a number  of  copies 
printed  by  the  Autotype  process,  for  publication  in  the 
“ Collections  of  the  Powysland  Club,”  where  they  appeared 
in  1875,  accompanied  by  a historical  paper  compiled  by 
Mr.  Askew  Roberts. 

Our  Bye-gones  column  has  on  several  occasions  borne 
testimony  to  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Edye’s  wonderful  memory. 
In  Sept.,  1878,  when  the  question  of  the  state  of  the 
Welsh  Gaols  early  in  the  century  was  referred  to,  he  de- 
scribed a scene  he  had  witnessed  in  a Court  of  justice  at 
Montgomery,  seventy-five  years  earlier  when  . he  was 
only  twelve  years  old;  and  on  Aug.  25, 1881  (his  birthday), 
referring  to  his  own  family,  he  wrote  : — “ Father  and  son 
have  run  their  course  for  124  years  and  eight  months,  not 
perhaps  unprecedented,  but  not  a very  common  event.^ 

Mr.  Edye  took  considerable  interest  in  the  Restoration 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Oswestry,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
benefaction  mentioned,  was  an  annual  subscriber  to  the 
funds  for  its  support.  A notice  of  him,  and  recognition 
of  his  gift  of  pictures,  appeared  in  the  Parish  Magazine 
for  Sept.,  1875  —Oswestry  Advertiser. 


An  Interesting  Career.— The  death  is  announced  of 
Sir  Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard,  the  sixth  baronet,  of 
Winchendon  Priory,  Buckinghamshire,  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  William  Walton  of  Harrytown,  Cheshire,  and 
Dolf organ,  Montgomeryshire.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  died 
at  his  residence  in  Carlyle  Square,  Chelsea,  on  the  8th  ot 
May,  at  the  age  of  92,  and,  as  an  interesting  link  with 
the  past,  it  may  be  stated  that  his  grandfather  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  deceased  baronet 
enjoyed  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  educated  at  three 
public  schools,  Westminster,  Harrow,  and  Eton.  At  Har- 
row he  for  several  months  shared  Byron’s  bedroom  in  Dr. 
Drury’s  house  ; at  Eton  he  knew  Shelley.  Owing  to  his 
father’s  connection  with  the  Government,  he  was  early 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  many  celebrities  of  the 
last  generation,  about  whom  he  was  especially  rich  in 
anecdote.  From  the  window  of  his  father’s  house  in  Abing- 
don-street,  he  saw  Mr.  Percival  walk  past  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  day  of  his  assassination,  and  he  dined 
with  the  Guards  at  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
for  Waterloo. 

-ma  ii  i i • — 
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NOTES. 

GOLD  IN  MERIONETHSHIRE.— The  following 
stanza  was  composed  by  Morgan  Davies  in  1845,  then 
clerk  to  the  parish  of  Llanfachraeth,  near  Dolgellau. 

Y’  Meirion  dirion  mae  (1)  deri— mowrion 
A mirain  (2)  lodesi ; 

Gwlad  lawn ; mawn  a.  (3)  meini ; 

A mwn  aur,  mi  a wn  i. 

Notes  by  M.D.  (1)  Deri=Derw  mowrion;  a gwyr 
mowrion.  (2)  “Morwynion  glan  Meirionydd.”  (3)  Meini 
gwerthfawr.  Cyffin. 
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PIGEONS  IN  CHURCH.— In  the  13th  Vol.  of 
Mont:  Coll:  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  parish 
of  Hirnant,  compiled  by  the  Yicar  (whiph,  by  the  way, 
would  form  a good  model  for  Shropshire  vicars  if  they 
could  only  be  moved  to  write  for  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Society).  In  this  account  there  are  some 
curious  entries  about  birds.  For  instance  in  1719  we  have 
“ N.B.  That  ye  Pigeons  came  here  ye  first  year  after  my 
Induction,  and  before  Jackdoesused  to  be  here.”  In  1721 
these  pigeons  got  troublesome,  and  there  is  the  following 
item  of  expenditure  “ Hindering  ye  Pigeons  from 
dirting  and  disturbing  our  Church,  6s.”  There  is  another 
entry,  following  the  one  just  quoted,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  birds ; but  it  is  one  that  arouses  our  curiosity  :— 
“ Ale  in  ye  Vestry,  2s.”  Was  it  ever  usual  to  transact 
parish  business  over  beer  ? Blackpool. 

SHROPSHIRE  ELECTION  OF  1646— Mr  Stanley 
LeigbtoD,  in  the  instalment  of  Oswestry  Corporation 
Records  published  in  Vol.  3 of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Arch  geological  Society,  gives  the  text  of  a 
petition  — and  the  names  attached  — forwarded  by 
-sundry  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Salop,  who  assembled 
at  Oswestry  to  elect  Mr.  Andrew  Lloyd  of  Aston  as  their 
member,  but  whose  purpose  was  frustrated  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mytton,  who  secretly  stole  away  with  a few  chosen 
followers,  and  held  the  election  at  Alberbury  (see  Bye- 
gones,  July  7,  1880).  A copy  of  this  petition  is  given  in  a 
MS.  book  preserved  at  Aston  ; also  of  a petition  sent  up 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lloyd  himself.  Attached  to  the  former 
only  the  following  names  are  given: — “William  Wilkes, 
Gilbert  Cornwall,  Humfrey  Briggs,  Edward  Cludde, 
Samuel  More,  A.  Mackworth,  Leigh  Owen,  Robert 
Charlton,  Edward  Cressel,  John  Baldwin,  Richard 
Middleton,  Thos,  Lee,  T.  Whitmore,  John  Corbet,  R. 
Powell,  and  330  names  of  Freeholders,  vide  Original 
Petition.”  In  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton’s  copy  of  the  petition 
William  Wilkes  appears  as  the  first  tosign,  but  the  other 
names  come  in  various  places  in  the  list.  I presume  the 
names  selected  in  the  Aston  book  are  of  some  of  the  better 
known  families  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lloyd? 
Half  a century  later  Robert,  a grandson  of  this  Andrew 
Lloyd,  was  returned  for  the  county,  with  Richard  Corbet, 
esq.,  after  a severe  contest,  in  which  Sir  Humphrey 
Briggs,  bart.,  and  the  Hon.  Gervais  Pierpoint  were  the 
losers.  The  Mr.  Lloyd  of  1701,  referred  to  here,  was  re- 
turned in  the  Tory  interest.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
‘ Briggs  ’ and  1 Corbet  ’ we  have  representatives  of  two  of 
the  families  whose  heads  signed  the  petition  of  1646. 

Jarco. 

JOHN  HOWEL’S  DIARY  (May  2,  1883).-Like 
in  many  old  books  of  this  sort,  the  writer  has  begun  at 
both  ends,  and  where  he  has  missed  a page  he  has  filled 
it  at  a future  date,  consequently  our  extracts  are  not  con- 
secutive. 

On  Aug  23,  1765,  there  is  “ Due  with  Thos.  Jones  Shew- 
maker  Wrexham  over  against  the  old  Goal  for  4 measures 
of  wheat  at  7/10 — 1.11.4,”  and  in  Aug.  1767  the  following 
entry:  “ Sent  to  pant  Mill  one  Measure  of  Wheat  waid 
80  Bags  4 in  all  84  one  do.  of  Muncorn  Waid  80  Bags  4 in 
all  84  moncorn  rather  the  lesse.” 

These  are  all  the  more  commercial  entries  that  are 
worth  transcribing,  and  they  are  interesting  as  shewing 
the  ways  and  words  of  a Shropshire  agricultural  family 
more  than  a century  ago.  Several  pages  of  the  book  are 
taken  up  with  texts  of  sermons  heard  on  Sundays.  A few 
of  these  we  will  briefly  notice  before  the  book  passes 
away  from  our  possession. 


“Acc’t  of  the  Time  that  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  Curatt  of 
Dudliston  Chappel  Enter’d  the  6th  Sep’tr  1765  he  preach’d 
the  same  Day  and  His  Text  was  6 Mark  vers  12.”  “ 19- 

Jan  1766  at  Ellesmere  by  Mr.  Adams  7 Rom.  vers  12.” 
“At  Oswestry  by  Vicar  Trevor  20  April  1766.”  “17 
Aug.  1766  Oswestry  Wakes  No  Church.”  “ 12  Oct. 
1766  Text  at  Oswestry  in  Welsh  119  Psalm  verse  9th.” 

“ 2 Nov’r  1766  Mr.  Evans  dined  I forgot  y’e  text.”  “7" 
Dec  1766,  at  Ellesmere,  Maddox,  5 chap.  2’d  Corin.  vers 
10.”  “27  Feb.  1767  at  Morton  Chappel  by  a Dieing  Man 
Mr.  Rob’t  Parry  of  Osbaston  or  Treeosber  (sic)  by  Wools-  I 
ton  119  Psalm  vers  81.”  “ 26  June  1768  Curat  Ruabon  13-  | 
Marck  & 32,  33.”  “ 3d  July  do  by  one  Russel  from  Bar-  I 

ton  Hall.”  “ 27  Sept.  1772  by  Mr.  Ravenscroft  at  Penley  j 
Chappel.”  “ 9 Apr  1773  at  Ellesmere  by  Mr.  Adams  same  I 
Good  Friday  at  the  Chappel  by  Mr.  Evans.”  Later  en-  I 
tries,  in  another  hand,  give  texts  by  Mr.  Bourke  and  Mr.  p 
Crewe  at  Oswestry  in  1814. 

There  is  much  in  this  old  diary  we  should  like  to  copy,  I 
but  space  forbids  ; so  will  conclude  with  a couple  of  events-  I 
interesting  no  doubt  to  the  writers — for  the  records  are  in  t 
different  hands  : — 

“ Miss  Ed’ds  Oake  was  Maried  on  Friday  the  16  Feb-  I 

I 70.” 

“1797  April  14th  Good  Friday  had  from  Mr.  Rich’d  | 
Hughes  the  furst  News  paper  I had  this  year.” 

QUERIES. 

YORKE’S  ROYAL  TRIBES.— Can  any  reader  of  I 
this  give  Bye-gones  short  biographical  notices  of  the  follow-  8 
ing  persons,  Mr.  Yorke  (in  1799)  acknowledges  as  render-  I 
ing  him  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his  Royal  Tribe * I 
of  Wales : — Rev.  Samuel  Strong  of  Marchwiel,  Rev.  ] 
Edward  Edwards  of  Wrexham,  Rev.  Edward  Davies  of  v 
Llanarmon,  and  the  Rev.  John  Williams  cf  Llanrwst  t I 

N.W.S. 

A WELSH  PUBLIC  HOUSE  SIGN.— When  did  I 
the  lines  still  to  be  found  over  a public  house  at  Abergele,  I 
and  once  to  be  seen  over  one  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  first-  I 
appear  ? I refer  to  the  following  : — 

Near  this  place,  within  a vault, 

There  is  such  liquor  fix’d 
You’ll  say  that  water  hops  and  malt 
Were  never  better  mix’d. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  this  in  Bye-gones , Jan.  6 and  u 
Sep.  15,  1875,  and  on  July  19, 1876.  The  oldest  reference-  I 
to  these  lines  is  in  the  “Beaufort  Progress”  1684.  The  I 
writer  met  with  the  inscription  at  “ the  small  village  of  | 
St.  Fynnon  St.  Dyvnig,”  between  Whitchurch  and  | 
Ruthin.  This,  he  says,  “ invited  the  weary- way  wanderer  I 
to  partake  of  the  good  things  within,  and  inclined  us  to  be  <1 
better  acquainted  with  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  I 
stanza  ; and  we  entreated  our  Landlord  to  be  our  ■ 
Director  to  the  much  esteemed  well  of  St.  Dyfnog.  Pass*  I 
ing  through  the  Clwyd,  and  through  the  passage  of  an  tj| 
alms-house  ...  we  reached  the  fountain,  enclosed  in  tj 
an  angular  well,  which  forms  a bath  of  considerable  size,  I 
&c.”  We  are  not  told  that  the  Landlord  was  the  author.  I 
Do  the  lines  appear  now-a-days  on  any  public-house  be-  1 
sides  the  Ship  at  Abergele  ? D.  J. 

CHINA  HILL. — Miss  Burne  in  her  chapter  on  a 
“Names  and  Places”  (see  part  1 of  Shropshire  Folk  Loret  I 
page  96)  says  : — “ There  is  a steep,  high-banked  lane  lead- 1 
ing  from  Newport  over  one  end  of  Chetwynd  Scaur  to  I 
Edgmond  and  Tibberton,  of  which  the  real  name  is  |j 
‘Cheney  Hill.’  Now-a-days,  however,  it  is  commonly  I 
called  China  Hill.  This  is  a supposed  refinement  on 
Chainey  Hill,  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  by  the  older  |1 
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inhabitants,  who  declare  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  so 
steep  that— in  that  level  part  of  the  country  where  ‘ drags 
are  almost  unknown— it  is  necessary  to  chain  the  wheels 
of  loaded  waggons  going  down  it.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  in  the  dialect  of  the  Newport  district— as  also  in  great 
part  of  Staff  irdshire— long  e is  pronounced  at,  Ihus 
Cheney  naturally  becomes  Chainey,  and  this  by  an  igno- 
rant pseudo-refinement,  China.”  In  many  parts  of 
Shropshire,  as  Miss  Jackson  shows  in  her  Word  Book 
China  is  commonly  called  Chaney,  so  we  can  understand 
the  transition  here  ; and  I insert  the  passage  to  note  the 
fact  that  there  is  a China  Hill  at  Beaumaris,  and  a China 
Street  at  Llanidloes,  and  to  ask  the  origin  of  these  names  ? 
Do  the  common  people  of  these  districts,  like  those  of 
Salop,  call  China,  Chaney  ? Tell. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCH  BELLS  (Apr.  4,  1883).— 

At  this  date  I said  that  “Richard  Lloyd,  esq.,”  whose 
name,  as  churchwarden,  appears  on  one  of  the  bells  of 
1717,  may  have  been  of  Llwyn-y-maen.  I am  confirmed 
in  this  supposition  by  reference  to  the  Pedigree  of  the 
Aston  family,  which  I have  been  able  to  refer  to  through 
the  courtesy  of  Col.  Lloyd.  It  is  stated  therein  that  Ann, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Aston  (who  died 
in  1692)  married  Richard  Lloyd  of  Llwyn-y-maen  ; doubt- 
less the  churchwarden  of  1717.  Jarco, 

MRS.  CORNWALL  BARRY  WILSON  (July  13, 
27,  1881).— It  was  asked  at  the  first  of  these  dates  who 
this  lady  was,  and  why  she  took  so  much  interest  in  Welsh 
matters  ? It  was  also  stated  that  in  Salopian  Shreds  and 
Patches  she  had  been  referred  to  as  a native  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  Gamb.  Quar.  Mag.,  vol.  2,  1830,  we  are  told  that  “ Mr. 
Parry  has  published  a third  volume  of  Welsh  Melodies, 
with  English  words  written  by  Mrs.  Cornwall  Barry 
Wilson,  who  first  beheld  the  light  ‘ near  Breiddin  s lofty 
peak.”’  In  plain  prose  I presume  this  means  that  the 
lady  was  born  somewhere  in  the  Severn  valley  : perhaps 
someone  will  say  where,  and  what  her  maiden-name  was. 

Argus. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club 
have  made  a bad  start  this  year.  On  their  first  excursion, 
being  refused  admission  into  Church  Stretton  Church, 
they  “ descended  into  the  ‘ Devil’s  Mouth.’  ”— (Vide  report 
in  Oswestry  Advertizer,  May  9fch.) 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
last  week,  the  Rev.  D.  Burford  Hooke  submitted  a state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Jubilee  Fund, which, he  reported, now 
•exceeds  £243,000.  Exclusive  of  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  £25,800  appropriated  by  donors  for  new  churches  and 
schools,  £37,500  remains  to  be  appropriated.  The  figures 
did  not  include  the  contributions  of  the  Welsh  Churches  in 
Wales.  A special  Welsh  committee  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  liquidation  of  Welsh  chapel  debts  in  the  Princi- 
pality. This  committee  was  offered  £5,000  from  the 
Jubilee  Fund  conditionally  upon  the  Welsh  Churches 
themselves  raising  £9000  a year,  or  a total  of  £45,000  during 
the  jubilee  period.— The  result  of  this  effort  in  Wales  was 
next  reported  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rees  of  Swansea.  The 
Churches  in  Wales  had  already  specially  contributed 
£20  500,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  before 
the  close  of  the  jubilee  period  raise  £95,000.  During  the 
past  eighty  years  the  Welsh  Congregational  Churches  had 
built  1,500  chapels,  at  a cost  of  a million  and  a half  of 
money,  and  within  the  past  thirty. years  they  had  estab- 
lished 130  English  places  of  worship  in  Wales. 


We  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  recently  quoted  The 
Antiquary,  but  we  fear  that  what  we  have  placed  to  its 
credit  may  only  have  been  appropriated  from  other  papers ! 
We  judge  by  the  fact  that  in  the  new  number  there  are 
two  articles  taken  from  our  own  columns  without  acknow- 
ledgment. We  refer  to  an  account  of  the  Roman  mile- 
stone at  Llanfairfechan,  contributed  to  Bye-gones  by  Mr. 
Thomas  North,  F.S.A.,  and  a description  of  some  old  re- 
cords of  Oswestry  that  formed  a semi-leader  in  our  paper. 
We  observe  that  our  contemporary  has  abridged  the  latter, 
and  in  doing  so  has  informed  its  readers  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  has  presented  to  the  Corporation  a document 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  been  in  their  possession  a 
couple  of  centuries.  The  Shrewsbury  Journal  last  week, 
was  naturally  led  astray  into  quoting  the  article  as  from 
The  Antiquary.— Oswestry  Advertizer. 

THE  CYMMRODORION  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  May  3rd,  the  Cymmrodorion  Society 
held  their  annual  Conversazione  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  The  Crown  Room,  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  members  and  their 
friends.  Among  those  present  were  the  following— Mr. 
John  Roberts,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.P.,  and  Miss 
Puleston,  Mrs.  Morgan  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Frances  Hoggan, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes,  Miss  Mary  Davies,  Miss 
Emily  Gee,  Canon  Burford,  M.A.,  Westminster,  the  Rev. 
W.  Glanffrwd  Thomas,  St.  Asaph,  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian 
Davies,  the  Rev.  Hughes  Owen,  the  Rev.  W.  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  Colonel  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  C.  I.  Elton,  author  of 
“Origins  of  English  History,”  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Dr. 
Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mr. 
Ignatius  Williams,  Hendre  Gadredd,  Dr.  Wynn  Williams, 
Mr.  Quaritch,  Mr.  W.  K.  Millar  of  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A.,  Mr.  L.  J.  Pritchard, 
Somerset  House,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  David  Lewis,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Mr.  Owen  Lewis  (Owain  Dyfed),  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Prydderch  Williams,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones,  &c.  Various  ex- 
hibits were  ranged  round  the  room,  but  owing  to  its  crowded 
state  their  examination  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
The  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A.,  Hampstead,  an  authority 
on  Sanskrit  lore,  exhibited  several  Oriental  books  of  great 
rarity  among  them  being  one  or  two  bearing  the  autograph 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  philologist.  In  his  collec- 
tion there  was  also  a copy  of  Dr.  John  Davies’s  Welsh 
Grammar,  which  formerly  belonged  to  James  I.  That 
monarch  appears  in  some  way  or  other  to  have  patronised 
the  YVelsh  grammarian,  for  he  permitted  him  to  dedicate 
his  first  Latin  dictionary  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  exhibited  a“Ste.  Catherine  in 
the  Temple”  by  Girolamo,  date  1520,  and  a valuable  Holy 
Grail  MS.,  a Roman  de  Tristan,  a queste  du  St.  Greal 
dated  1468.  Professor  Rudler,  F.R.S.,  sent  a series. of  old 
copper  plate  engravings  of  views  in  Wales  by  Richard 
Wilson,  the  eminent  Welsh  landscape  painter,  who  died 
in  1782.’  Dr.  Wynn  Williams  exhibited  a portrait  of  Wm. 
Williams,  Peniarthuchaf,  High  Sheriff  of  Merionethshire, 
1776,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  a curious  bell 
metal  vessel  inscribed  “ God  teip,”  dated  1598,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  alchemist’s  mortar,  found  in  the  dungeon  of 
Carnarvon  Castle.  Canon  Harford,  M.A.,  had  a Celtic 
torque  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  a fine 
specimen  of  the  Druidic  divining  stone.  Paintings  and 
watercolours  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks,  Mr.  R. 
L.  Aldridge,  and  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas.  Mr.  J.  Milo 
Griffith,  the  rising  Welsh  sculptor,  who  has  four  of  his 
productions  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  sent  several 
busts.  Mr.  William  Davies  (Mynorydd),  sent  a bust,  of 
his  daughter,  the  popular  vocalist,  Miss  Mary  Davies. 
Miss  Evans  shewed  a pretty  specimen  of  Crystoleum 
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painting:,  and  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia),  were  also  contributors. 
During  the  evening  the  gathering  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  John  Davies,  M.  A.,  Dr. Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
F.R.S.,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  temperance  and 
hygienic  questions,  and  Mr.  J.  Thomas  (Percerdd  Gwalia). 
— The  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A.  (Cantab),  M.R.A.S., 
in  a short  paper  which  he  read,  referred,  to  Sir 
William  Jones,  for  whose  name  he  claimed  the 
high  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  but  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  overshadowed  by  the  wide  re- 
searches and  wonderful  discoveries  of  German  scholars  in 
the  departments  of  comparative  philology  and  the  history 
of  man.  While  giving  due  honour  to  such  names  as 
Schlegel,  Yon  Humboldt,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Benfey,  and 
others,  he  affirmed  that  an  honour  had  been  given  to  them 
which  belonged  to  other  scholars,  who  were  their  pioneers 
in  this  field  of  knowledge.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  German  scholars  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century  first  discovered  the  great  fact — the  precursor 
of  so  much  of  our  knowledge  in  philology — that  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe  are  closely  related  to  the 
Sanskrit  and  its  dependent  languages,  and  that  all  are  de- 
rived from  a common  primitive  tongue  now  called  Aryan 
or  Indo-European.  In  a recent  publication  Dr.  Pakenham 
Walsh,  bishop  of  Ossory,  affirms  that  “We  owe  to  Schlegel 
the  establishment  of  the  great  axiom,  that  the  languages 
of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  a close  affinity  to 
those  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Persic  stock.”  This  Mr  Davies 
held  to  be  a mistake.  We  owe  the  great  discovery  to  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  son  of  a distinguished  mathematician, 
who  was  born  in  Anglesey.  Friedrick  Carl  Schlegel’s 
work  “ On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hindus,” 
was  published  at  Berlin  in  1808,  and  was  the  first  that 
brought  prominently  before  German  scholars  the  language 
and  literature  of  India.  But  in  1786  Sir  W.  Jones,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  members,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  Sanskrit  language,  which  he  described  as  “ more 
perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  .Latin,  and 
more  exquisitely  refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to  both 
of  them  a stronger  affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs  and 
in  the  forms  of  grammar  than  could  possibly  have  been 
produced  by  accident,  so  strong  indeed  that  no  philologer 
could  examine  them  all  without  believing  them  to  have 
sprung  from  some  common  source  which  perhaps  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  a similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so 
forcible,  for  supposing  that  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic, 
though  blended  with  a very  different  diom,  had  the  same 
origin  as  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  old  Persian  might  be  added 
to  the  same  family.”  This  was  the  first  announcement  of 
the  great  fact,  the  first  discovery  of  this  unknown  land, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  found  of  so  much  extent  and 
value,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  was  the  Columbus  who  first  dis- 
covered and  announced  it.  If  such  Indian  scholars  as 
Wilkins,  Sir  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Col.  Wilford,  and  others,  had  not  led  the  way 
the  world  would  never  have  heard  of  Schlegel,  or  Bopp,  or 
Grimm,  or  Lassen,  as  Oriental  scholars.  Of  the  English 
students  mentioned,  Colebrooke,  perhaps,  was,  in  Sanskrit 
literature,  the  most  prominent,  but  Jones  excelled  in  com- 
parative philology,  of  which,  in  its  modern  scientific  form, 
he  was  the  real  founder.— After  an  interval,  Dr.  Richard- 
son delivered  a short  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Basques,  to  whom  his  attention  had  been  speciallv  called 
since  he  had  read  a paper  on  Life  and  Race  on  English 
Soil  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the 
Denbigh  National  Eisteddfod.  He  had  recently  paid  the 
Basques  a visit,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  able  to 
glean  much  information,  There  appear  to  be  about 


600.000  of  them,  450,000  in  Spain,  the  rest  in  France.  Re- 
cently, they  have  commenced  to  emigrate,  and  some 

20.000  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Monte  Video.  In 
stature  they  are  tall,  few  of  them  being  under  5ft.  6in. 
They  dress  picturesquely,  men  and  women  dressing  some- 
what alike.  They  are  not  gregarious,  the  villages,  as  a 
rule,  containing  only  six  or  seven  houses.  Their  houses 
are  generally  built  upon  posts,  and  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  lake  dwellings.  The  lower  portion  is  used  for  store- 
houses, workhouses,  or  stables.  The  people  are  handsome 
but  not  strikingly  so ; fair  or  ruddy  in  face  ; eyes,  gray,, 
hazel,  or  blue ; with  features  firm,  but  pleasant.  la 
character  they  have  great  self-respect,  are  very  truthful, 
extremely  honest,  and  very  kindhearted.  They  are  not 
good  business  people,  they  don’t  like  horses,  and  detest- 
riding. They  are  great  agriculturists,  and  do  their  work 
with  the  aid  of  bullocks.  The  bullocks  are  shod,  being^ 
suspended  from  a tree  for  that  purpose.  They  are  great 
walkers  and  good  sailors,  but  they  do  not  like  the  sea. 
They  are  fond  of  music  ; are  Roman  Catholics  in  religion, 
but  only  tolerate  the  simplest  of  rituals.  Their  graveyards- 
are  laid  out  in  the  Protestant  manner.  They  are  stolid  in 
demeanour,  especially  so  as  regards  death.  Intermarriage- 
is  the  rule.  Occasionally  they  pair  with  some  of  the  wan- 
dering gipsy  tribes.  They  are  unfortunately  much  given 
to  intemperance,  which  has  a deteriorating  effect.  In  re- 
ply to  the  question  as  to  who  and  what  they  are,  thre& 
hypotheses  are  given.  The  first  is  the  most  poetical,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned  by  most  scholars.  It  is  that  they 
are  the  remnant  of  the  people  who  once  occupied  the  sub- 
merged continent  called  Atlantis.  The  second  is  that  they 
are  a pre-Iberian  race,  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Spain.  This  appears  to  be  a very  common  notion.  The 
third  is  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  a dark  Celtia 
race  which  came  west  with  the  Indo-European  irruption. 
There  are  two  ways  of  testing  the  last  two  hypotheses. 
First,  by  way  of  language.  It  is  found  that  the  Basque 
tongue  does  not  resemble  any  language  at  present  known. 
Philologists,  like  Mackay,  Oppert,  and  Webster,  can  trace 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  of  the  Celtic  tongues.  (If 
we  remember  rightly,  it  was  said  not  long  ago  that  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  had  succeeded  in  discovering  a resemblance  be- 
tween the  Basque  and  Welsh  languages).  Had  there  been 
a resemblance  of  that  kind  one  might  easily  make  some* 
thing  of  the  similarity  in  ethnological  characteristics. 
His  theory  was,  that  they  were,  as  a people, 
the  result  of  an  admixture  of  a primitive  dark  race- 
with  a class  of  invading  Celts  which  brought  about  an 
amalgamation  of  races  similar  to  that  which,  as  he  had 
pointed  out,  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  taken  place 
in  Wales. — The  next  paper  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Thomas- 
(Pencerdd  Gwalia), on  “Music  and  the  Eisteddfod.”  Music, 
he  pointed  out,  had  been  identified  with  the  Eisteddfod 
from  time  immemorial.  Poety  and  music  have  ever  been 
the  most  prominent  features  of  that  ancient  institution  ; 
indeed,  had  the  Welsh  not  been  a highly  poetical  and 
musical  people  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  them  to- 
perpetuate  the  Grecian  Olympiad.  Unlike  the  Greeks  in 
one  respect,  they  did  not  include  athletic  games  in  their 
Eisteddfodau,  for  they  considered,  and  no  doubt  rightly  so, 
that  it  would  be  undignified  to  bring  intellectual  and 
athletic  contests  into  juxtaposition.  The  instruments, 
heard  at  the  ancient  Eistedfodau  were  the  pibau  (bagpipes), 
the  pibgoru  (hornpipe),  the  crwth,  and  the  harp.  The 
pibau  were  the  first  to  die  out,  indeed,  they  do  not  appear  ' 
to  have  been  ever  received  with  much  favour  in  Wales, 
for  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  they  were  held 
in  derision,  doubtless  on  account,  of  their  pentatonic  or 
Scotch  scale,  which  was  displeasing  to  the  Welsh  taste 
even  in  those  days,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  perfect 
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diatonic  scale  of  the  harp.  The  crwth  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  when  the  last  performer  upon 
that  instrument  died  in  Anglesey.  A crwth  and  a pibgorn 
were  found  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wynne  Finch  in  an  old 
Anglesey  mansion,  and,  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Jno. 
Thomas,  were  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  included  in  Carl  Engel’s  well-known  catalogue.  The 
only  music  in  existence  for  the  crwth  is  contained  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  Since  the  de- 
cline of  the  crwth  the  harp  has  had  full  sway  as  the  only 
national  instrument  of  Wales,  which  he  (Mr.  Thomas) 
considered  a most  fortunate  circumstance,  for  to  its  extended 
resources,  the  richness  of  its  harmony,  and  the  charm  of  its 
melody,  they  were  indebted  for  the  very  perfect  form  in 
which  Welsh  national  music  has  been  handed  down. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  pedal  harp  has  been  brought 
to  very  great  perfection,  which  has  caused  the  ancient 
triple  harp  to  be  all  but  abandoned.  While  allowing  the 
latter  to  be  superseded,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  harp 
should  not  still  be  considered  the  national  instrument  of 
Wales,  for  whilst  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  advanced 
state  of  music  in  the  present  day  it  still  speaks  the 
same  poetical  language  which  has  always  found  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  ears  attuned  to  the  divine 
art  of  music.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Eisteddfod  was  much  neglected.  So  was  Welsh  poetry, 
which  might  have  been  wholly  extinguished  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  the  first  Society  of  Cymmrodorion, 
among  whose  subjects  for  discussion  was  the  following  : — 
“Of  the  decline  of  Welsh  poetry  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  not  one  poem  having  been  well  written  since, 
till  the  present  time  (1751)  with  a guess  at  the  reason  of 
it.”  After  quoting  the  accounts  given  by  Edward  Jones 
(Bardd  y Brenin).  of  the  national  institution  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  18fch  century,  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded  to 
compare  it  with  the  Eisteddfod  of  the  present  day. 
Then  the  sphere  of  music  was  extremely  limited,  it  merely 
consisted  of  Welsh  airs  with  variations  for  the  harp,  pen- 
nillion  singing  to  the  harp,  and  perhaps  a few  of  the  melo- 
dies sung  in  their  native  simplicity.  Now  they  had  not 
only  all  the  above,  but  competitions  in  original  composi- 
tions and  magnificent  choral  contests.  The  South  Wales 
Crystal  Palace  Choir  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  but  as  an  adjudicator  at  various  Eistedd- 
fodau,  Mr.  Thomas  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  other 
choirs  of  equal  excellency  were  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  Wales.  Now,  that  so  much  progress  had  been  made  it 
behoved  them  to  consider  what  was  required  to  render  the 
national  institution  still  more  perfect.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the  study  of  orchestral 
music,  especially  to  accompany  the  choral  singing  ; it  was 
also  desirable  to  induce  the  very  best  writers  to  compete, 
and  when  anything  worthy  was  produced,  to  assist  in  its 
performance  and  publication.  After  referring  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Eisteddfod  in  fostering  musical  talents,  such 
as  those  of  Madame  Edith  Wynne  and  others,  Mr  Thomas 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  providing  scholarships  to  enable 
successful  competitors  to  receive  a thorough  musical  train- 
ing, and  mentioned  that  the  first  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  “Permanent  Scholarship  for  Wales  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  ” (which  Mr.  Thomas  was  the 
means  of  establishing)  would  be  held  in  September  next. 
The  musical  standard  in  Wales  at  the  present  time,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  higher  musical  education,  was  by  no  means 
high.  He  trusted  that  the  Eisteddfod  would  be  brought 
to  a far  better  state  of  efficiency  under  the  fostering  care 
and  guidance  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association. 
Many  matters  of  method  and  management  must  be  re- 
formed if  it  is  wished  to  raise  the  Eisteddfod  and  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  all  men  of  seriousness  of  purpose,  not 


only  in  the  Principality,  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Thomas  then  supplied  an  explanatory  com- 
mentary on  the  musical  programme  and  accompanied  the 
vocalists  on  the  harp.  The  vocalists  were  Madame  Edith 
Wynne,  Madame  Martha  Harries,  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones,  Mr 
Lucas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas.  The  selection 
contained  such  well-known  favourites  as  “ Morfa  Rhudd- 
lan,”  “ Y Gadlys,”  “ Clychau  Aberdyfi,”  “ Serch  Hudol,” 
“YFerch  o’r  Seer,”  and  “ Rhyfelgyrch  gwyr  Harlech.” 
The  performance  was  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
— On  the  motion  of  Dr,  Isambard  Owen,  M.A. , a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  exhibitors,  the  vocalists, 
and  others  that  had  taken  part  in  the  meeting. 

WELSH  HYMNOLOGY. 

On  Thursday,  April  26,  the  Rev.  W.  Glanffrwd 
Thomas,  vicar  of  St.  Asaph,  read  a paper  on  “ Welsh 
Hymnology  ” before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmro- 
dorion at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Captain  Edmund  H. 
Verney,  R.N.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  briefly  intro  luced 
Mr.  Thomas  to  the  meeting.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  a very  interesting  paper,  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  a large  and  cultivated  audience  : — It  is  thought  that  the 
Druids  composed  and  sang  their  hymns  or  sacred  songs 
on  their  Albanau  and  High  Feasts  ; but  the  Druidical 
Hymns  like  the  Druidic  system  are  lost.  So  are,  unfor- 
tunately, the  ancient  Christian  hymns  peculiar  to  the  first 
period  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Probably  they 
were  never  written,  but  handed  down,  like  Druidic  lore, 
orally  from  one  generation  to  another.  No  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  held  as  to  the  existence  of  hymns  in  the  early 
British  Church,  for  a people  whose  music  was  ever  ready 
to  chant  the  praises  of  their  great  men,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  give  effect  to  their  devotional  feelings  through  the 
medium  of  hymns  or  sacred  lyrics.  But  they  are  entirely 
lost,  and  will  never  be  found  unless  it  be  on  the  tongues  of 
those  who  have  long  ago  joined  the  Church  triumphant 
and  mingled  their  voices, melodies, and  hymns  with  those  of 
the  glorified  choir.  Rome  and  its  power  soon  muzzled  the 
Welsh  muse.  As  Gwallter  says  “ The  Welsh  monks  did 
not  trouble  their  heads  at  all  with  Welsh  prosody,  though 
they  may  have  jingled  some  Welsh  rhymes.”  Yet  in  the 
works  of  Taliesin,  supposed  to  be  a bard  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, reference  is  made  to  the  hymnology  of  that  period  in 
the  words  “ Nid  cerddor  celfydd,  ni  molwy  Ddofydd ; nid 
cywir  ceiniad  ni  molwy  y Tad.”  In  Llawdden’s  works — 
a Bard  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Reformation  of 
Welsh  poetry  in  1451,  we  find  the  following — 

Mi  a luniaf,  fun  lanwaith, 

Gywyddau  a Salmau  saith, 

A naw  emyn  o newydd, 

A phawb  gair  i Fair  a fydd, 

which  appears  to  be  simple  Mariolatry.  Tudur  Aled  also 
sings  in  the  same  strain  and  to  the  same  purpose — 

Cawn  wynfyd,  cawn  y Wen-fair, 

Cawn  y nef  oil,  canwn  i Fair. 

In  1340  Dafydd  Ddu  o Hiraddug,  vicar  of  Tremeirchion 
and  Canon  of  St.  Asaph, composed  what  may  be  considered 
the  first  Welsh  Hymns  since  those  of  the  early  Church 
were  lost.  Several  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiology.  He  also  translated  the  Te  Deutn,  in  the 
Welsh  metre  known  as  Hupynt  or  Vaulted  Strain.  After 
a passing  reference  to  a probable  influence  exercised  on 
Continental  psalmody  by  Welsh  Hymnology,  Mr. 
Thomas  proceeded  to  state  that  in  all  likelihood  the  Welsh 
used  and  adapted  the  grand  old  national  music  of  earlier 
days  to  the  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  time 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  Welsh  appear  to  have 
lost  the  spirit  of  sacred  song.  Choirs,  only,  sang  in 
churches,  and  the  people  praised  God  by  proxy.  But  the 
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Reformation  rest  >red  to  the  congregations  the  right  of 
praising  God  for  themselves  in  Psalms  and  Hymns.  In 
1549  Sterndale  and  Hopkins  gave  to  the  English  people 
the  Metrical  Psalms  ; seventy-two  years  later  Wales  was 
blessed  with  “ Salmau  Edmund  Prys.”  The  worthy  Arch- 
deacon of  Merioneth  is  the  connecting  link  between  our 
Hymnology  and  that  of  the  Reformation  period.  It  was 
in  1621  that  he  turned  the  Psalms  into  metrical  shape  in 
order, as  he  quaintly  puts  it,  “ that  the'Welsh  people  might 
b9  enabled  to  praise  God  from  their  hearts.”  It  was  a 
glorious  task  admirably  performed — a task  that  will  make 
his  name  one  of  remembrance  through  many  ages.  After 
him  came  Rowland  Vaughan,  a gentleman,  a scholar.and 
a very  excellent  poet.  His  translation  of  the  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus  is  well  known,  and  is  far  better  than 
the  corresponding  English  translation.  A comparison 
between  “Tyr’d  Ysbryd  Gian  i’n  c’lonau  ni,”  &c.,  and 
‘ 1 Come  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire,”  will  serve  to  show 
that  in  sweetness,  vividness,  and  light,  the  former  far 
surpasses  the  latter.  Than  Rowland  Vaughan’s  Veni 
Creator,  and  “ Galarnad  Pechadur,”  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful c an  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  W elsh  Hy  mnology . 
Elis  Wyn  o Lasynys,  better  known  as  Bardd  Cwsg, should 
be  mentioned  in  this  period.  His  “ Emyn  Cynhebrwng 
neu  Wynlos,”  commencing 

Myfi  yw’r  Adgyfodiad  mawr, 

Myfi  yw  gwawr  y Bywyd  ; 

Caiff  pawb  a’m  cred  medd  f’ Arglwydd  Dduw, 

Er  trengu,  fyw  mewn  eilfyd 

is  one  of  our  best  hymns.  He  was  rector  of  Llanfair,  near 
Harlech,  where  he  died  in  1734.  His  remains  are  buried 
urder  the  altar  of  the  Church,  where  a stained  window 
has  been  placed  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
His  name  will  be  bright  in  connection  with  his  Funeral 
Hymn,  after  the  window  shall  have  been  darkened  with 
the  dust  of  many  ages.  Vicar  Pritchard  was  also  a 
hymuologist,  many  of  the  quaint  verses  found  in  Canwyll 
y Cymry  having  been  sung  as  hymns.  Though  we  find 
that  Sacred  music  was  introduced  into  Nonconformist 
Churches  with  great  difficulty,  Welsh  Hymnology  really 
dates  from  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales.  With  the 
revival  came  a love  for  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  for  it 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  religion  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  song.  This  then  was  the  starting  point  from 
which  has  been  unfolded  a rich  and  pure  literature  that 
will  stand  comparison  with  that  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations.  The  next  section  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  lecture  dealt 
with  the  names,  characters,  and  poetical  abilities  of  the 
Welsh  hymnologists  of  the  last  two  centuries.  Having 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  performances  of 
Archdeacon  Prys  and  defended  the  poet  against  some  of 
the  technical  charges  brought  against  him,  Mr.  Thomas 
proceeded  to  mention  the  .Archdeacon’s  successors. 
Thomas  Baddy,  who  was  minister  of  the  Independent 
Church  at  Denbigh,  published  in  1703  his  “ Sacramental 
Hymns.”  He  also  published  a translation  of  Thomas 
Doolittle’s  Christian  Passover,  to  which  were  added  six 
Communion  hymns.  In  1714  Bardd  Cwsg  published  his 
‘ Heavenly  Songs.”  He  also  advertised  a metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  but  probably  he  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  encouragement  to  publish  it.  In  1741,  Morgan 
Jones  and  Edmund  Williams,  of  Pontypool,  both  followers 
of  Howell  Harris,  brought  out  “Hymnau  Duwiol.”  A 
collection  bearing  a similar  title  was  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Daniel  Rowlands,  Morgan  Jones,  and 
Herbert  Jenkins.  In  1743  the  great  evangelist  of  Dlan- 
geitho  published  a few  hymns  in  connection  with  a theo- 
logical essay.  In  1744,  William  Williams  of  Pantycelyn, 
the  Pencerdd  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  made  a first  ap- 
pearance with  his  “Alleluia,”  and  between  that  and  1753 


published  upwards  of  800  hymns.  Griffith  Jones  of  Llan- 
ddowror,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  in  Wales, 
also  published  a collection  of  hymns,  though  none  are 
directly  traceable  to  him.  Morgan  Rhys  of  Llanfynydd 
was  one  of  the  chief  hymnologists  of  last 
century.  He  composed  about  200  hymns,  some 
of  them  equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  hymns  of  Williams, 
Pantycelyn.  They  were  published  in  three  books,  “Golwg 
o ben  Nebo,”  “Y  Frwydr  Ysprydol,”  and  “Gruddfanau’r 
Credadyn.”  Dafydd  William  of  Goppa,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  “ Yn  y dyfroedd  mawr  a’r  tonnau,”  was 
also  a successful  hymnologist,  though  heavily  handicapped 
by  the  possession  of  a shrewish  wife.  loan  Thomas  Bach 
o Rayader,  the  author  of  “Caniadau  Seion,”  was  a prolific 
writer,  and  the  composer  of  many  excellent  hymns. 
Dafydd  Jones  of  Caio,  the  translator  of  Watts’s  Hymns 
and  Psalms,  combined  sacred  poesy  with  the  more 
mundane  duties  of  a successful  cattle  dealer.  To  the  Rev. 
D.  Charles,  Carmarthen,  and  D.  Charles,  jun.,  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  hymns  and  translations  in 
the  language,  notably  that  of  “ O Fryniau  Caersalem  ceir 
gweled.”  Edward  Jones,  Maesyplwm,  was  a correct 
hymn  writer,  but  marred  the  effect  of  his  productions  by 
too  much  straining  after  assurance  and  alliteration.  Ann 
Griffiths  wrote  many  hymns  of  great  beauty,  full  of 
theology  and  deep  religious  thought,  occasionally  marred, 
however,  by  a disregard  of  the  rules  of  rhyme  and  metre. 
Ieuan  Gian  Geirionydd  is  the  chief  hymnologist  of  the 
present  century.  Robert  ap  Gwilym  DJu  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  writer  of  “ Y gwaed  a redodd  ar  y 
groes,”  and  Islwyn  deserves  a high  place  as  a hymnologist, 
though  he  wrote  but  few  hymns.  After  a chapter  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  Welsh  poetry,  and  passing  over  with  only  a brief  refer- 
ence the  section  dealing  with  hymnology  as  an  element  in 
the  education  and  refinement  of  the  Welsh  people,  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  several  specimens  of  curious  and  absurd 
hymns  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  Principality  some  years 
ago.  After  strongly  denouncing  the  changers  and  mutilators 
of  hymns,  he  summed  up  his  remarks  by  saying  that  “ on 
the  whole  our  chief  hymnologists  were  religious  without 
being  sectarian,  devotional  without  being  weak  and  senti- 
mental. They  are  not  always  faultless  in  diction,  nor 
musical  in  rhythm,  but  if  anyone  will  read  and  study  their 
works  thoroughly  he  will  find  everywhere  the  glow  of 
poetic  fire  sanctified  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  man.”  The  merits  of  the 
hymns  will  not  increase,  but  their  characteristic 
charms  will  do  so.  As  future  generations  look  back  to  the 
period  in  which  our  hymns  were  composed,  with  intenser 
feelings  of  admiration  for  the  Reformers  and  their  work, 
they  will  feel  a warmer  reverence  for  their  hymns.  “ To 
us,  some  of  them,  they  are  still  opening  blossoms  from 
which  the  dewy  light  has  not  yet  passed  away,  emitting  a 
balmy  fragrance  which  they  will  never  lose  even  when 
the  Welsh  language  shall  have  become  a dead  language, 
when  students  will  make  it  their  happy  and  pleasant  toil 
to  study  the  poetry  of  a people  whose  language  died  not 
from  negligence  or  lack  of  genius,  but  because  Providence 
willed  that  it  should  be  so.  Students  of  that  period  will 
find  in  our  hymns,  the  Welsh  nation,  though  lost,  throb- 
bing with  life  and  passion,  and  find  not  only  the  ‘ ecstasy 
of  hope  ’ that  once  we  had,  but  our  firm  convictions,  which 
found  intense  expression,  because  they  were  intensely 
felt.  Hymns  are  the  highest  form  of  poetry,  and  as  Bailey 
said — 

Poetry  is  itself  a thing  of  God, 

He  made  his  prophets  poets ; and  the  more 

We  feel  of  poesy  do  we  become 

Like  God  in  love  and  power." 
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Madame  Martha  Harries  and  Miss  Annie  Williams 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  paper  by  their  vocal  illustra 
tions.  Much  regret  was  felt  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mrs.  Glanffrwd  Thomas  through  indisposition.  In  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Glanffrwd  Thomas,  Captain 
Verney  remarked  that  great  hymnologists  were  a national 
possession.  They  belonged  to  no  sf  ct,  party,  or  age— they 
were  general  benefactors,  and  all  had  a share  in  them.  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Wynn  Williams,  and 
was  passed  with  much  cordiality. — Mr.  Stephen  Evans 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  vocalists, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M. A.,  and 
cordially  agreed  to  by  the  audience. 


MAY  23,  1883. 


NOTES. 

LEGEND  OF  ELLESMERE.— On  Jan.  14,  1874, 
you  gave  a legend  of  the  Mere,  to  the  effect  that  where  it 
now  spreads  was  once  a fertile  field,  with  a well  in  the 
centre.  A churlish  owner  prevented  his  poorer  neighbours 
coming  for  water,  and  in  punishment  for  his  unkindness 
the  well  was  made  to  overflow,  and  he  was  ruined.  Miss 
Burne,  in  Shropshire  Folk  Lore  gives  this,  and  other 
versions  of  the  legend  ; one  which  is  quite  new  to  me,  as 
follows  : — “An  old  woman  named  Mrs.  Ellis  had  a pump 
in  her  yard.  She  would  not  sell  or  give  any  water  to  her 
neighbours.  One  night  the  well  overflowed,  and  the  next 
morning  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  her  or  the  pump. 
Only  the  large  mere  covered  the  country,  which  is  called 
after  her,  EUes-mere .”  Akgus. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (Mar.  7, 
1883). — Copy  of  an  original  letter  at  Brogyntyn  from  the 
Rev.  William  Brinkir  to  his  uncle  Sir  William  Maurice. 
The  original  is  thus  endorsed  : — “ Wm.  brinkir  mien  [mihi] 
sept  : 1616.  w’th  newes.” 

Right  wor’ll  my  most  humble  and  bounden  dutie  remem- 
bered vnto  you,  I received  your  kind  letter,  for  w’ch  as 
for  others  your  favors  I yealde  you  most  humble  thanks, 
I shall  desire  you  to  pardon  me  that  I doe  not  answer  you 
to  the  full  by  this  bearer  by  reson  of  some  sooden  extra- 
ordenarie  bussnes  I have  in  hand  w’ch  I vndertooke  the 
day  your  letter  cam  to  my  hands,  and  that  is  to  preach  in 
St.  maries  the  next  sonday  for  mr  do’r  Price  I will 
write  by  the  next  that  comes  downe  at  large  to  all  your 
demandes  and  satisfie  to  the  vtermost  lean  w’ch  I hope 
shalbe  w’thin  this  senight,  In  the  meane  time  I besech 
you  howld  me  excused  and  desire  my  mother  from  whom 
I received  2 great  letters  partly  of  expostulation  that  I 
had  not  written  befor  and  p’ly  about  other  bussnesses  to 
hould  me  excused  that  I doe  not  write  at  this  time  for  I 
have  not  soe  much  leasure  almost  as  to  read  over  her 
letters  much  more  to  answer  them  soe  exactly  as  I would, 
for  they  containe  some  things,  wherein  I longe  to  give 
her  satisfaction,  but  caunot  possibly  at  this  seasen,  I 
was  in  good  hope  my  father  was  recovered,  but  I under- 
stand the  contrarie  though  I hope  he  is  passed  all  dainger, 
my  cousin  m’r  willia’  Glyn  llyar  hath  bin  desperatly 
si<;ke  heare  in  Oxen  almost  this  fortnight,  wee 
had  once  frale  hope  of  his  recoverie,  for  ye  phissitions  had 
given  him  over,  but  now  God  be  thanked  he  is  well  re- 
covered, my  L : Cooke  is  to  satisfie  the  King  in  some  great 
points  betwixt  this  and  michilmas  I shall  heare  of  them 
all  w’thin  the  few  days  and  then  I will  send  you  a coppie 
of  them,  I vsed  what  meanes  I could  for  Aberdaron  to 
my  Lo  : chamelor  and  such  meanes  that  I might  have  carie 
a better  thing,  and  hereafter  I will  signifie  vnto  you  the 
reson  I missed  it,  good  Sir  be  not  offended  w’th  me  for  my 
brevitie,  and  p’swad  my  mother  not  to  be  offended  because 


I doe  not  answer  her  letters  w’ch  I will  doe  exactly  w’th 
all  speed  lean,  I know  not  as  yet  how  Do’r  Bayly  (1) 
our  Bushop  and  I shall  agree  but  I hope  all  wilbe  weel 
mr  Dor  Price  hath  him  com’ended  vnto  you  and  Do’r 
Lewis  who  had  the  Canvas,  the  King,  Queene  and  Prince 
weare  at  Woodstocke  26  days,  and  the  faver  it  Mr.  George 
Villers  was  creatted  vicount  Villers  then  and  is  to  be 
created  Earle  of  some  place  or  other  at  the  instalment  of 
the  prince  w’ch  wilbe  about  the  beginning  of  November 
I haue  noe  other  newes  to  write  vnto  you  at  this  this  (sic) 
time  but  there  is  like  to  be  great  sturr  in  fferance  betwixt 
the  peers  and  the  qween  regent,  the  prince  of  Cundy  is 
taken  prisoner  and  the  rest  of  the  nobilitie  stand  vpon 
thergard  ther  are  greate  matter  and  newes  expected  from 
them  w’ch  I cannot  deliver  rem’ber  my  dutie  to  my  good 
La  : and  to  my  fa  ther  and  mother  and  thus  w’th  my 
Prayers  for  all  your  healthes  at  Cleneny  I rest, 

Your  dutifull  nepheu 

Oxen  ye  10th  of  ever  to  be  comanded 

1616  Willia’  Brinkir 

I pray  you  good  Sir  comend  me  to  my  deare  aunt  Mrs 

Jane  Griffith  and  tell  her  I vill  bring  her  home  her 

booke,  if  it  plese  god. 

(1)  Lewis  Bayley  elected  Bishop  of  Bangor  28  Aug.  1616,  con- 
firmed Dec.  7 in  the  same  year,  and  consecrated  the  next  day. 

CARDIFF  TO  PONTYPRIDD.— I have  before 
me  as  I write  several  quarto  volumes  of  MS.  vividly 
illustrated  with  water-colour  sketches,  of  a series  of  tours 
taken  through  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  a century 
ago,  by  the  grand-father  of  one  of  our  esteemed  Oswes- 
trians,  who  performed  his  journeys  on  horseback.  Writ- 
ing in  1783,  of  the  district  indicated  above,  he  says  : — 

Caerdiff  or  Caertoph  (the  Castle  upon  Taafe  ; that  river  run- 
ning by  it,  and  emptying  itself  about  two  miles  below  in  the 
Severn  Sea)  is  a tolerable  large  town  tho  it  has  very  few  decent 
houses.  The  Church  where  I heard  on  Sunday  the  eleventh  of 
the  Month  a very  good  Organ,  and  a very  good  practical  discourse 
tho  deliver’d  with  a strong  National  twang,  is  large,  handsome 
and  tolerably  well  ornamented. 

The  gentleman  I quote  entered  Cardiff  from  Newport, 
and  in  doing  so  was  attracted  by  a “ large  desolated  build- 
ing of  elegant  architecture  ” on  his  right, which  he  was  told 
“ had  been  a Religious  House,  and  was  call’d  the  White 
Fryar,  probably  a Convent  of  that  order.”  He  made  his 
home  at  “an  excellent  Inn  call’d  the  Red-house,”  and  left 
the  town  for  Pontypridd ; the  road  thither  being  thus  de- 
scribed in  his  diary  : — 

Mounting  my  horse  I rode  on  by  the  Eastern  Walls  of  the  Cas- 
tle for  Pont  y pridd.  The  ride  was  in  general  by  the  banks  of 
the  Taafe  ; and  what  with  the  River,  that  roll’d  on  in  a clear 
and  rapid  stream,  the  romantic  grounds  & woods,  the  neat 
cottages,  now  & then  a Gentleman’s  seat,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Castle  (called  Coch  or  the  red)  situated  just  under  the  top  of 
a very  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a wild  hanging  wood,  1 think  I 
had  never  before  rode  thirteen  miles  with  such  variety,  and 
agreeableness  of  Prospect. 

How  this  last  century  Tourist  would  groan  if  he  could 
traverse  the  road  now  ! Nature  is  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
but  Trade — and  even  Art— has  done  its  best  to  mar  the 
prospect.  Castle  Coch,  but  a few  years  ago  a beautiful 
and  picturesque  ruin,  has  been  rebuilt,  in  a severe — not  to 
say  ugly  style ; and  it  overlooks  works  emitting  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  a noisy  junction  of  mineral  railways  ! But 
to  go  on  with  the  diary  : — 

Pont  y pridd  I make  out  as  far  as  I could  sift  the  matter  to  be 

the  dear  Bridge,”  Pridd  being  in  the  language  of  the  country 
“dear”  and  it  may  well  be  entitled  to  such  an  epithet,  as 
it  was  built  no  less  than  three  times  before  it  stood. 

I respectfully  submit  this  rendering  of  the  word  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer  of  the  query  about  Pontypridd  in  Byc- 
gones  of  May  9.  N.W.S. 
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QUERIES. 

THE  LATE  CANON  ROBERT  WILLIAMS.— 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  whether  the  author  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen  ever,  whilst  at  Oxford, 
styled  himself  “Robert  de  Conwy  Williams”?  I have 
seen  the  covers  of  some  old  magazines  with  that  name  so 
written  upon  them.  I conclude  they  must  have  belonged 
to  him.  D.J. 

CART.  SAL  US  BURY  HUMPHREYS.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  some  account  of  this  brave  naval 
officer,  who  fired  on  the  Chesapeake  American  war  ship  ? 
He  was,  it  seems,  a native  of  Meifod,  R.W. 

REPLIES. 

FORDEN  PARISH  (May  9,  1883).— In  the  Regis- 
ters of  Llansantffraid  Glvn  Ceiriog  there  are  several 
entries  of  the  “Collection  of  Threepences  remitted  to  ye 
Chancellor’s  Visitation”  (1785  et  infra)  with  a “ N.B. 
The  Collection  of  Threepences  must  be  paid  for  y’e  future 
from  y’e  1st  day  of  O’ber  annually  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.”  D.R.T. 

REV.  PETER  ROBERTS  (Sep.  27, 1882).— At  this 
•date  the  Rev.  T.  Redfern,  in  reply  to  “G.G.,”  gave  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  in  Halkin  Church,  on  the  monu- 
ment to  this  accomplished  Welshman.  In  the  Oswestry 
Herald , of  Dec.  11,  1821,  I read  as  follows  “The  follow- 
ing inscription  for  a Tablet  in  the  Church  of  Halkin,  in 
Flintshire,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  is 
from  the  pen  of  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq. : — 

Petrvs  Roberts,  A.M. 

Hvivs  Ecclesiae  Rector 
Natvs  apvd  Rvabon  in  Agro  Denbighensi 
X Calendis  ivnii  mdcclix. 

Decessit  eorlem  merse.  mdcccxix. 

Vixit  annis  LX. 

In  rebvs  Cambricis  illvstrandis 
Tam  felicem  adhibvit  diligentiam 
Vt  nihil  qvod  ad  leges  mores  institvta  gentis  svae 
periineat 

Intactvm  inexploratvmve  reliqverit 
Mvlta  ad  literas  et  rem  mvsicam  spectantia 
E vetvstatis  rvderibvs  erepta  servaverit 

Magno  ingenii  acvmine  explicverit 
In  cathedra  sine  svperbia 
Doctvs  disertvs  profvndvs 
In  colloqvio  svavissime 
Facetvs  halaris  locos  vs 
Atqve  ad  omne  vitae  officivm 
Corde  menti  manv 
Paratvs 

Qvae  monvit  fecit. 

Such  readers  as  possess  the  Reprint  of  Bye-gones,  or 
who  cut  the  column  out  of  the  paper  for  their  scrap  books, 
will  be  able  to  see  how  far  the  inscription  put  on  the  Tablet 
was  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Dovaston’s  suggested  one  given 
above.  Jarco. 

JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (Mar.  14,1883).— 
The  early  Methodists  fully  believed  in  special  judgments. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  Magazine  of 
1797,  and  is  from  the  “ experience  of  Mr.  M.  Martindale.” 
lie  says,  “one  evening  as  I was  preaching  at  Ketley- 
Brook,  in  the  Salop  Circuit,  two  men,  whose  names  I for- 
bear to  mention,  were  extremely  rude  on  the  outside  of 
the  house,  and  blasphemed  horridly,  being  in  liquor,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed.  When  I returned  to  Ketley 
the  month  after,  I received  the  following  account  con- 


cerning these  men.  About  eighteen  days  after  their  out- 
rage against  God’s  people  and  his  word,  they  went  to- 
gether into  a smithy,  near  Ketley-Brook.  As  they 
entered  the  place,  the  smith  was  coming  out,  telling  them 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  back  in  a few  minutes. 
They  were  no  sooner  got  in  than  the  roof  of  the  smithy, 
although  a new  one,  fell  upon  them  ; one  was  killed  dead 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  other  died  three  days  after  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received.”  The  narrator  adds,  “ How 
awful  the  judgment,  and  how  swift ! ” 

The  same  minister  narrates  another  “judgment”  that 
came  under  his  observation  in  Shropshire  ; or  rather  that 
was  told  him,  whilst  in  the  county,  by  a Mrs.  Wase,  of 
Wellington.  This  lady  had  resided  at  Bridgnorth,  and 
the  Methodists  preaching  in  that  neighbourhood,  raised 
the  ire  of  a country  gentleman,  who  devised  all  manner  of 
means  to  disturb  them.  “ It  being  the  Summer-season, 
he  bought  a beehive  with  its  citizens,  and  wrap- 
ping it  close  up,  hired  a man  to  carry  it 
to  the  Meeting,  and  to  throw  it  among  the  people  ; — the 
man  did  so,  and  then  retired  with  all  speed,  closing  the 
door  after  him.  The  preacher  desired  the  people  to  remove 
into  the  parlour,  where  they  peaceably  continued  their 
devotion  without  the  least  disturbance  from  the  poor 
bees,  which  made  the  best  of  their  way  through  the 
window,  without  stinging  anyone.  The  man  who  was 
hired  to  do  this  bad  work,  that  day  twelve  months  fell  from 
a horse  and  broke  his  neck  !”  What  became  of  the  “ gen- 
tleman ” we  are  not  informed. 

This  Mr.  Martindale  seems  to  have  been  one  the  worldly 
would  say  pretty  generally  lit  upon  his  feet.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  fell  into  a water-butt,  and  would  have  been 
drowned  had  not  an  old  woman  beer}  disturbed  in  her 
slumber  by  a dream  which  told  her  of  his  peril.  Ten  times 
was  he  thrown  from  horses  ; twice  did  he  fall  from  heights 
of  seven  and  nine  yards  on  to  the  hard  pavement ; and 
once  was  all  but  drowned  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
when,  a cow  running  away  from  its  driver, in  his  direction, 
it  was  followed  and  he  was  saved.  The  good  man  saw 
special  Providence  alike  in  his  salvation  and  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  ones  whose  sad  ends  he  has  narrated. 

Puritan. 

CYMRU  FU. 

In  a secluded  valley  in  “ Wild  Wales”  there  was  an 
ancient  farmhouse,  which  was  inhabited  by  respectable 
old-fashioned  people.  There  was  one  bedroom  in  the 
house  which  was  unused  owing  to  a dismal  noise  being 
heard  there  continually  during  the  night.  A mournful 
voice  was  often  heard  around  the  house,  and  in  the  bed- 
room, uttering,  “ Long  is  the  day,  long  is  the  night,  and 
long  is  the  staying  of  Arawn  !”  The  sound  was  always 
uttered  in  the  same  tone,  and  the  inmates  in  time  got  used 
to  its  monotonous  strains,  but  hardly  any  one  ever 
ventured  to  open  the  door  of  the  bedroom.  One 
stormy  night  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  the 
family  were  sitting  around  a large  turf  fire,  they  heard  a 
sharp  rap  on  the  front  door,  when  a strange  person  entered 
the  kitchen,  and  humbly  requested  some  refreshments 
and  a bed  for  the  night.  The  hospitable  family  said  he 
was  welcome  to  refreshments,  but  as  regarded  a bed  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  provide  him  with  one,  as  every 
bed  in  the  house  was  fully  occupied  except  one  room  in 
the  house,  which  was  never  inhabited,  and  they  could  not 
think  of  offering  him  that,  owing  to  its  being  constantly 
disturbed  by  an  apparition,  and  that  no  one  could  sleep 
there  comfortably.  “ It’s  none  the  worse  on  account  of 
that,”  said  the  stranger,  “there  is  nothing  that  will  harm 
me  the  least.”  He  was  very  tired,  and  did  not  speak 
much,  and  there  was  no  smile  on  his  countenance.  Before 
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going  to  rest  he  said  his  name  was  Arawn,  and  that  he  had 
walked  a great  distance  that  day.  After  discovering  his 
name  the  family  were  rather  startled,  but  they  did  not  utter 
a word.  While  the  weary  traveller  was  at  rest  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  room  nor  about  the  house.  At  daybreak  the 
following  morning  the  family  went  to  look  for  the  stranger, 
but  he  was  not  found  ; he  had  left  before  the  dawning  of 
day.  Moreover  no  strange  sound  nor  voice  was  ever  heard 
afterwards  about  the  place  uttering — “Long  is  the  day, 
long  is  the  night,  and  long  is  the  staying  of  Arawn.” 

When  old  Iolo  Morganwg  was  on  his  travels  through 
North  Wales  in  1799  from  one  library  to  another,  collect- 
ing and  transcribing  Welsh  manuscripts,  he  happened  to 
be  very  tired  and  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  side  of  a lime 
kiln  by  Llanelltyd  near  Dolgelley.  The  antiquary  lay  , 
close  to  the  kiln  for  the  sake  of  being  warm,  and  after-  | 
wards  slept  heavily.  On  the  dawn  of  day  the  following 
morning  Iolo  was  awakened  when  almost  smothered,  by 
an  elderly  woman,  who  stated  that  she  could  not  sleep 
through  being  very  uneasy  during  the  whole  night,  think- 
ing that  something  must  have  been  wrong  about  the  lime- 
kiln, and  that  several  persons  had  lost  their  lives  within 
her  memory  whilst  sleeping  in  the  same  position  the 
poet  was  in.  The  bard  of  Glamorgan  attributed  this  inci- 
dent of  the  saving  of  his  life  by  a kind  woman  to  the 
mystical  hand  of  Providence  which  governs  the  affairs  of 
men. 

A song  written  for  and  sung  at  the  Election  for  the 
County  of  Denbigh,  July  17,  1802  : — 

Since  Peace  now  we’ve  got,  and  War’s  at  an  end, 

No  more  is  the  clangor  of  battle; 

We  can  now  smoke  our  pipes  and  enjoy  an  old  friend, 

No  clashing  of  swords  and  drums  rattle  ; 

But  what  we  have  done  is  both  glorious  and  brave, 

All  nations  well  know  we  can  beat  them, 

And  if  our  alliance  those  nations  but  crave, 

Why  ?— that’s  only  because  we  can  save  them. 

So  push  round  the  glasses  and  let  it  be  seen 
From  old  England  we  never  will  sever ; 

Long  life  to  old  Georgy  and  Charlotte  his  Queen, 

And  Sir  Watkin  for  ever  and  ever. 

Bellona,  thouGoddess  of  War,  grant  and  smile 
This  day  on  the  warrior  elected, 

Whose  exertions  were  used  for  to  save  this  fair  Isle, 

And  our  wives  and  our  children  protected ; 

Our  hearts  for  his  interest  this  moment  do  burn, 

No  discord  I hope  we  shall  e’er  see  ; 

Should  he  e’er  have  a son,  may  that  son’s  son’s  son 
Represent  the  old  county  of  Denbigh. 

So  push  round  the  glasses  and  let  it  be  seen 
From  his  interest  we  never  will  sever  ; 

Long  life  to  old  Georgy  and  Charlotte  his  Queen, 

And  Wynnstay  and  Sir  Watkin  for  ever. 

Painter,  printer,  Wrexham.  W.  J. 

The  patriotic  Edward  Richards,  the  founder  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Ystrad  Meurig,  who  was  considered 
equal  as  a teacher  to  Arnold  of  Rugby,  or  Butler  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  one  day  conversing  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  University  of  Oxford  about  their  scholars. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  praise  which  the  learned  Oxonian 
was  bestowing  on  his  students.  Mr.  Richards  at  last 
declared  that  he  believed  that  the  best  boys  of  Ystrad 
Meurig  were  quite  equal  in  learning  to  the  students  of 
Oxford.  “ O dear,”  uttered  the  other,  “ there  is  no  com- 
parison between  them.”  “ Well,”  said  Mr.  Richards, 
“the  best  plan  is  to  examine  them,  and  I will  lay  a hun- 
dred pounds  on  my  pupils  against  an  equal  sum  on  the  side 
of  your  scholars.”  When  the  appointed  day  for  the  exam- 
ination came,  Mr.  Richards  ordered  twelve  of  his  scholars 
to  be  dressed  like  common  labourers,  and  to  be  posted  at 
different  stations  on  the  road,  about  a mile  or  so  from 
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Ystrad  Meurig,  each  student  possessing  a shovel  and 
mattock  with  orders  how  to  act  when  the  strangers  came 
in  view.  At  last  the  Oxonians  made  their  appearance 
on  ponies,  and  enquired  the  distance  to  Ystrad  Meurig  of 
the  first  labourer  they  met,  and  the  answer  was  given  in 
pure  Latin.  They  asked  the  same  question  to  the  second, 
and  were  answered  in  classical  Greek,  and  so  with  the 
third,  when  he  also  answered  in  excellent  Hebrew.  The 
Oxonians  were  confounded,  and  wanted  to  turn  back, 
saying,  “ If  the  common  labourers  about  here  are  so  pro- 
ficient in  the  learned  languages  what  must  be  the  expert- 
ness of  the  best  scholars  ? ” When  the  Oxonians  arrived 
in  the  village  they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  witnessing 
a long  straw-thatched  college,  and  a large  fire  on  the 
ground  in  one  end,  made  of  turf  from  the  bog  of  Glanteifi. 
The  students  were  also  dressed  in  cord  trousers 
and  grey  coats,  constructed  of  home-made 
cloth,  sitting  around  the  fire  discoursing  freely  in  the 
learned  languages.  Moreover,  the  Oxonians  were  so  dis- 
heartened that  they  did  not  attempt  the  contest,  but  re- 
turned to  the  University  cherishing  a higher  opinion  of 
“ Little  Wales”  and  the  too-often  despised  Welshmen. 

Pantypwdin,  Llywarck  Hen. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  RUDLER,  F.G.S.,  ON  “ WALES  IN  THE 
GREAT  ICE  AGE.” 

On  Thursday,  May  10th,  a general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  when  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rudler,  F.G.S.,  Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn-street,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at 
the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Wales  in  the  Great  Ice  Age.”  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.P.,  who  briefly  intro- 
duced the  lecturer  as  one  of  whom  Wales  was  proud, 
though  he  had  the  misfoitune  not  to  be  a Welshman.  As 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Aberystwyth  College — a College 
which  had  done  a vast  amount  of  good  in  promoting  the 
desire  for  higher  education  in  Wales — Mr.  Rudler  had 
emphatically  gained  the  lasting  regard  of  the  Welsh 
people. 

Professor  Rudler  then  proceeded  to  give  a highly  inter- 
esting lecture,  which  he  delivered  extempore,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract.  It  was  not  difficult,  he  said, 
to  deliver  a popular  scientific  lecture,  but  to 
deliver  such  an  one  bearing  on  the  special  work  of  a 
Society  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art  of  Wales  was  not  so  easy  a matter. 
So  when  he  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  Lecture  Session 
of  1883,  he  had  hesitated  not  so  much  from  reluctance  to 
comply  as  from  the  difficulty  to  find  a topic  interesting  to 
the  audience,  familiar  to  himself,  and  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Very  naturally  he  had  fallen  back  on  geology, 
a science  having  relations  of  the  most  intimate  character 
with  archaeology  and  other  subjects  which  find  a place  in 
the  programme  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society.  The  geo- 
logist is  simply  an  archaeologist  with  an  extended  range  of 
vision.  His  business  not  only  deals  with  the  present 
structure  of  the  earth  but  with  the  changes  which  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  For  the  subject  of  that  evening’s  lecture 
he  had  selected  a particular  episode  in  geological  history 
which  has  special  facination  for  its  students.  Modern 
geologists,  he  explained,  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
during  a comparatively  late  period  (geologically  speaking) 
of  the  earth’s  history,  a great  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere including  the  British  Isles  had  been  subject  to  the 
rigours  of  an  Arctic  climate.  This  period  is  known  as  the 
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Glacial  Epoch  or  the  Great  Ice  Age.  In  order  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  geologists  relied  in 
substantiation  of  such  a statement  Mr.  Rudler  proceeded 
to  explain  the  mode  in  which  glaciers  are  formed  and  the 
effect  which  they  produced  on  the  character  of  the  country 
over  which  they  pass.  The  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
watery  vapour  which  is  usually  precipitated  in  rain  or 
dew,  but,  when  the  temperature  falls  below  freezing  point, 
in  snow  and  hoar  frost.  Explaining  the  presence  of  never- 
melting  snow  on  certain  mountains,  he  asked  what  became 
of  it  ? It  did  not  melt,  and  the  mountains  did  not  get  ap- 
preciably higher,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  It  could  be  removed  in  a three- 
fold way ; a small  portion  would  go  by  evaporation,  a 
greater  portion  would  be  thrown  into  the  valley  in  the 
form  of  avalanches,  the  remainder  would  be  got  rid  of  in  a 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  way  by  means  of  glaciers. 
Having  explained  the  process  by  which  the  light  flakes  of 
snow  became  consolidated  into  enormous  gradually  mov- 
ing sheets  of  ice,  Mr.  Rudler  especially  dwelt  on  the  for- 
mation of  moraines  or  heaps  of  detrital  rock  carried  down 
by  the  glaciers.  The  detritis  on  each  side  of  a moving  ice 
stream  forms  what  i3  termed  lateral  moraines ; when 
two  ice  streams  join  they  form  central,  otherwise 
medial  moraines,  and  when  the  glacier  finally  melts  a ter- 
minal moraine  of  horseshoe  shape  is  formed.  The  large 
boulders  clipped  off  and  carried  away  by  the  glaciers  are 
finally  deposited  and  distributed  as  it  were  by  chance  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  are  known  as  erratics, 
and  their  peculiar  positions  are  distinctly  attributable  to  ice 
action.  In  even  the  unscientific  mind  their  curious 
poise  and  unique  appearance  excite  curiosity,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  often  found  associated 
with  legends  of  the  strength  of  giants  or  of  Satanic  wiles. 
The  rocky  bed  over  which  the  glacier  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  valley  is  smoothed  and  polished  and  scratched  by  the 
friction  of  the  debris  jammed  in  between  the  bottom  of 
the  sluggishly  creeping  stream  of  ice  and  its  bed.  Stones 
in  this  position  get  scored,  and  being  carried  finally  to  the 
terminal  moraine  offer  undoubted  evidence  of  glacial  ac- 
tion. And  again,  in  traversing  a country  the  ice  smoothes 
off  the  asperities  of  the  rocks  and  produces  the  rounded 
hummocks  known  as  roches  moutonnees.  These  were  the 
principal  evidences  which  enabled  the  geologist  to  detect 
the  former  presence  of  ice-action  in  a country,  whatever 
its  present  temperature  might  be.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  Swiss  geologists  should  be  the  first  to  understand 
these  signs.  Having  referred  to  Charpentier’s  views  as  to 
the  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  to 
Agassiz’s  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
Mr.  Rudler  came  nearer  home.  In  1841  Agassiz,  who 
afterwards  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  America,  and  Buckland, 
father  ot  the  eminent  naturalist  of  that  name,  visited 
North  Wales,  and  traced  evidences  of  the  passage  of  ice 
down  some  of  the  valleys  round  Snowdon.  Some  years 
ago  the  following  notice,  in  the  handwriting  of  Buckland, 
was  being  exhibited  at  the  Goat  Hotel,  Beddgelert : 
“Notice  to  Geologists.  At  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  100  yards 
below  the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  20 
feet  above  the  road,  see  a good  example  of  the  furrows 
fluting  and  striae  on  rounded  and  polished  surfaces  of  the 
rock,  which  Agassiz  refers  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  See 
many  similar  effects  on  the  left,  or  S.W.  side  of  the  Pass 
and  Lake  of  Llanberis.  Wm.  Buckland,  Oct.  6,  1841.” 
For  some  years  Agassiz’s  notions  were  pooh-poohed,  but 
overwhelming  evidence  was  collected,  and  they  are  now 
generally  accepted.  For  this  they  were  indebted  above  all 
others  to  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  (author  of  “The 
Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North  Wales  ”),  whose 


long  continued  labours  in  Wales  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  geologist  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  Wales  in  the  Great  Ice  Age.  Without 
entering  into  minor  topographical  details,  he  (the  lecturer) 
would  take  a broad  view  of  the  events  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  period  mentioned. 
As  the  glacial  epoch  approached,  the  temperature  of  this 
part  of  the  world  was  reduced,  and  glaciers  formed  on  the 
highest  grounds.  First  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  local 
glaciers  were  produced,  and  these  uniting,  formed  a great 
ice  sheet.  Moving  in  a south-easterly  direction,  it  united 
with  the  Scandinavian  ice,  and  blocked  up  part  of  the 
North  Sea.  A portion  of  the  Scotch  ice  creeping  south- 
westwards  was  re-inforced  by  the  ice  from  the  Cumberland 
glaciers,  and  still  further  to  the  south  it  reached  the  northern 
part  of  Wales.  Sweeping  still  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion in  moved  across  Anglesey  (glacial  striations  are  to 
be  seen  all  over  the  island)  and  so  onward  to  the  Irish  sea. 
The  glaciers  of  Snowdon  furnished  further  contributions 
to  this  ice  sheet,  which  probably  descended  as  far  south 
as  Machynlleth,  a little  valley  in  that  neighbourhood  show- 
ing distinct  traces  of  the  action  of  glaciers.  Mr  Rudler 
then  referred  to  Sir  A.  Ramsay’s  hypotheses  respecting 
the  mountain  lakes  in  the  Snowdon  passes ; and  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Menai  Straits  now  run  in  what  was  once 
a glacial  hollow.  After  the  period  of  greatest  glaciation 
the  land  was  submerged,  and  the  famous  shell  beds  on  Moel 
Tryfan  show  that  this  depression  must  have  carried  the 
northern  part  of  Wales  down  to  a depth  of  at  least  1,300 
feet  below  its  present  level.  The  nature  of  the  boulder 
clay  was  also  referred  to  and  its  origin  discussed.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  representative  of  a vast  fundamental 
moraine  at  the  base  of  an  ice-sheet,  while  others  still  cling 
to  the  older  notion  that  it  was  formed  by  means  of  floating 
ice  or  icebergs,  the  origin  of  which  Mr  Rudler  proceeded 
to  explain.  Two  boulder  clays  with  interstratified  sands 
and  gravels  may  in  most  cases  be  recognized.  The  inter- 
mediate beds  represent  an  interglacial  episode  of  com- 
paratively mild  climate.  The  upper  clay  was  probably 
the  result  of  the  second  period  of  glaciation.  When  the 
land  rose  glaciers  again  formed,  but  on  a smaller  scale. 
Yet  the  ice  in  the  valleys  round  Snowdon  was  probably 
at  least  1,000  feet  thick.  Gradually  the  climate  amelior- 
ated and  the  glaciers  dwindled  away.  After  the  rise  of  the 
land  Britain  was  probably  united  to  the  mainland  and 
through  this  communication  the  animals  which  had  re- 
treated southwards  before  the  excessive  cold  re- 
turned to  Britain.  These  included  many  Northern 
types,  and  with  this  fauna  also  came  man, 
who  is  probably  only  a post-glacial  inhabitant 
of  this  island.  The  advent  of  the  human  period  brings 
geological  history  to  a close,  and  the  geologist  at  this  point 
gives  way  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  historian. — The 
lecturer  throughout  received  the  most  careful  and  interested 
attention  of  a highly  appreciative  audience,  and  at  the 
close  was  very  warmly  applauded. — The  Chairman  having 
invited  discussion,  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Mr.  John 
Davies,  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Egerton  B.  Phillimore,  and 
other  gentlemen,  offered  a few  remarks.  Mr. Howel  Lloyd 
referred  to  the  erratics  he  had  seen  on  the  estate  of  a con- 
nection of  his  own  on  the  road  from  Llanfor  to  Bala  ; to 
glacial  marked  stones  which  had  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society,  as  supposed  ancient 
inscriptions;  to  the  traces  of  glacial  action  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  on 
the  road  from  Dolgelley  to  Talyllyn,  and  to  the  famous 
boulders  of  legendary  Idris  at  Bwlch-llyn-bach. — Mr. 
Rudler  having  briefly  replied  to  the  observations  made,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his  ad- 
mirable lecture,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Ignatius 
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Williams,  Hendregadredd  (who  confessed  himself  puzzled 
fey  the  glacial  evidences  of  certain  parts  of  Carnarvonshire), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Phillimore. — A hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  accorded  to  Mr.  Puleston,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair.  In  replying,  he  called  attention  to  the  considerable 
progress  made  by  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  in  recent 
years. 

[Professor  Ramsay’s  “Old  Glaciers  of  North  Wales” 
is  unfortunately  out  of  print,  but  a long  summary  of  it  is 
given  (with  the  author’s  permission)  in  the  Traveller’s 
Edition  of  the  “Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales.”  The  summary, 
we  may  add,  was  seen  and  approved  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay 
before  publication.] 


MR.  HENRY  LESLIE  ON  MUSIC  IN  THE  WELSH 
BORDER-LAND. 

A general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Cymmrodorion  was  held  on  Thursday, May  17th, 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  when 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  the  eminent  musician  and  choral  con- 
ductor, delivered  a lecture  on  “Music  in  the  Welsh  Bor- 
derland.” Mr.  Leslie  having  for  some  years  taken  a deep 
and  active  interest  in  the  musical  culture  of  the  people  of 
that  part  of  the  Principality,  his  lecture  was  awaited  with 
more  than  ordinary  expectation.  Very  appropriately 
Mr.  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia,)  harpist  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a musician  and  artist  of  the  first 
rank,  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  on  the  occasion. 
In  his  opening  remarks  he  was  praiseworthily  brief, 
merely  referring  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Mr.  Leslie’s 
famous  London  choir,  and  to  his  laudable  and  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  on  behalf  of  musical  education  in  North 
Wales.  Having  had  the  honour  of  being  present  as  adjudi- 
cator at  one  of  the  Oswestry  Musical  Festivals  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  progress  which  had  been 
effected  in  recent  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leslie. 

After  a few  prefatory  remarks  the  Lecturer  observed  that 
he  was  going  to  speak  about  an  extraordinary  movement 
which  was  the  outcome  under  special  direction  of  what 
already  existed  in  the  locality  in  which  he  resided.  If  he 
had  to  speak  somewhat  often  of  himself,  that  could  not 
very  well  be  helped  seeing  that  he  had  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  movement.for  the  last  eight  years. 
In  1874  some  influential  people  in  Oswestry  determined 
to  have  a New  Year’s  Festival  carried  out  on 
Eisteddfodic  principles.  In  1877  he  was  honoured  with 
an  invitation  to  become  one  of  the  adjudicators.  He 
willingly  consented,  for  in  musical  matters  he  was  always 
glad  to  help  those  who  were  trying  to  help  themselves. 
He  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  character  of  the  choirs, 
and  the  tones  of  the  voices  &c.,  and  saw  at  once  that  the 
materials  at  hand  could  be  formed  into  a Festival  Choir, 
equal  to  any  of  the  choirs  of  the  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  Festivals.  No  result,  however,  came  from 
the  suggestion  he  threw  out,  and  people  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  move  in  the  matter.  In  1878  things  turned  out 
much  in  the  same  way,  but  a move  was  made  by  forming 
a Joint  Committee  and  doing  away  with  sectarian  difficul- 
ties which  retarded  the  movement.  In  1879  but  little 
progress  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  to 
the  then  Mayor  of  Oswestry  proposing  that 
they  should  have  an  orchestra  for  their  festival  and  plac- 
ing his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  town.  These  were 
accepted  and  the  first  Triennial  Festival  held  in  that  year 
was  a great  success,  and  resulted  in  a profit  of  £180.  The 
Oswestry  Festival  Choir,  representing  every  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  then  open  to  all  who  fulfilled  Mr.  Leslie’s 
requirements  as  to  voice  and  tone ; and  if  it  could  not 
compete  with  the  Leeds  and  York  choirs  in  point  of  num- 


bers it  could  do  so  in  point  of  excellence.  This  closed  the 
first  Act.  After  the  Festival  a public  meeting  was  held  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  surplus.  It  was 
proposed  to  found  a School  of  Music.  This  was  carried,  but 
the  people  were  slow  to  move,  in  fact,  their  motto  seemed 
to  be  “Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row ; ” and  the  school,  which  aimed  at  the  dissemination  of 
elementary  musical  education  by  a course  of  lessons  at  the 
very  moderate  figure  of  twelve  lessons  for  Is.  to  working- 
men and  women,  and  6d.  to  school  children,  did  not  turn 
out  a success.  The  classes  were  only  eminent  from  the 
fact  that  nobody  sought  them.  At  last  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  bringing  musical  education  to  the  people  was  sol- 
ved in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Mr.  Leslie  was  asked  to 
help  in  bettering  the  Church  music  at  Llansantffraid.  He 
consented  to  become  chairman  of  committee,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  a general  one,  representing  all  denomin- 
ations, and  the  weekly  choral  practice  should  be  open  to 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen.  The  plan  was  adopted, 
and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Williams  of  Llan- 
fyllin,  it  worked  well.  Towards  paying  the  incidental 
expenses  occasional  concerts  were  given  in  the  villages. 
Llansantffraid  having  started  the  movement,  village  fol- 
lowed village  in  affiliating  itself  to  the  school.  An  ounce 
of  practical  experience  being  worth  a pound  of  theory,  in 
the  following  September  the  first  Festival  of  the  Village 
Choirs  was  held.  The  choirs  numbered  seventeen,  and 
comprised  altogether  about  1,000  voices.  The  Festival 
was  carried  out  on  Eisteddfodic  lines,  a Banner  of  Honour, 
worked  by  Mrs.  Leslie,  being  presented  to  the  victorious 
choir.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  banner  was  received 
betokened  that  the  movement  would  not  soon  die.  Thus 
ended  Act  II.  In  1882,  the  second  Triennial  Festival 
was  held,  when  the  Creation  and  a miscellaneous  selection 
formed  the  programme.  He  was  extremely  satisfied  with 
the  performance,  which  was  nearly  irreproachable,  but, 
alas  ! for  the  stability  of  affairs,  it  resulted  in  a deficit  of 
some  £170  or  £180.  Fortunately  the  guarantors  paid  the 
amount  from  the  guarantee  fund,  and  nothing  was  taken 
from  the  School  of  Music.  It  was  very  curious  to  see 
the  readiness  with  which  people  sent  in  their  cheques 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  was  the  result  of 
their  own  non-attendance.  On  the  occasion  referred 
to  Mr.  John  Thomas  adjudicated,  and  rarely 
had  he  known  a more  thorough  and  satisfactory  adjudi- 
cation even  to  the  losing  side.  In  1883  the  Festival  of 
Village  Choirs,  to  suit  the  farmers,  was  held  in  April  in- 
stead of  September.  At  each  successive  Festival  additional 
weight  was  put  on  the  competitors.  Last  year  only  those 
capable  of  singing  from  notes  were  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vanced choirs.  For  the  Festivals  the  best  voices  were 
selected,  and  full  and  sufficient  rehearsals  were  demanded 
from  them.  At  a recent  competition  the  fact  that  some 
members  of  a certain  choir  had  not  attended  rehearsals 
lost  that  choir  the  prize.  There  was  some  cavil  at  the  de- 
cision : vanity  does  not  like  being  beaten.  It  must,  how- 
ever, understand  that  nothing,  can  be  attained  without 
work.  He  was  now  trying  to  bring  the  larger  towns  to  take 
up  the  scheme.  Wrexham  had  just  held  its  Festival,  and 
would  have  one  again  next  year.  Welshpool,  Shrewsbury, 
and  other  towns  he  hoped  would  follow,  and  so  form  a 
federation  which  should  raise  the  musical  standard  through- 
out the  district.  Speaking  of  the  notations,  he  could  only 
say  from  his  recent  experience  that  the  Old  Notation  was 
nowhere,  and  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  everywhere,  but 
whether  music  was  taught  by  the  signs  of  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes, or  cucumbers, melons  and  nuts, mattered  little  to 
him  as  long  as  the  result  was  artistically  perfect.  He  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Curwen  (who  was  present)  on  the  great 
success  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system.  Mr.  Leslie  next  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Hereford  Philharmonic  Society  which 
recently  became  of  age.  It  is  strictly  a private  Society, 
composed  of  the  county  people,  and  outside  critics  are  not 
allowed.  There  again  Mr.  Leslie  enforces  the  same  disci- 
pline and  obedience  as  from  his  village  choirs.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  made  a continuous  advance,  and 
another  ten  years  will  in  his  opinion  see  a much  greater 
one.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  believed  that  North  Wales, 
(without  in  any  way  depreciating  South  Wales,  which  he 
did  not  know  so  well)  when  it  had  received  a good  sterling 
musical  education  would  stand  as  high  as  any  country  in 
the  world  as  regards  its  exponents  of  the  musical  arts. 
Wales  could  already  boast  of  Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  Madame  Edith  Wynne,  an  artiste  of 
European  fame,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  but  wherever  he 
went  in  the  Principality  he  found  musicians  by  nature, 
placed  by  circumstances  in  wrong  positions.  At  Machyn- 
lleth, for  instance,  where  he  paid  a visit  with  a cricket 
eleven,  he  was  invited  to  the  church,  where  a united 
musical  Festival  was  being  held.  Subsequently  he  had 
a long  talk  with  the  church  organist,  a very  clever  man, 
who  was  only  a working  shoemaker.  If  he  had  only  had 
the  educational  advantages  of  Dr.  Stainer  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  his  equal.  Again,  at  Llanrhaiadr, 
there  are  players  in  the  local  brass  band  that,  with 
proper  education,  would  become  leading  players  in  town 
orchestras.  A very  interesting  case  could  be  quoted  from 
Ruabon.  The  gardener  at  Wynnstay  asked  Mr.  Leslie  to 
hear  a young  girl  singing.  He  consented  to  do  so 
on  condition  that  they  would  do  what  he  recommended. 
This  was  agreed  to.  She  was  only  fifteen  years  of 

age,  but  her  notes,  from  low  C to  high  D flat, 
were  magnificent,  and  the  quality  of  her  voice 
splendid,  something  between  that  of  Nilsson  and 
Titiens.  He  stopped  her  singing,  and  she  had  been  sent 
to  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Oswestry  to  be  well  grounded 
in  general  education,  and  when  she  is  of  an  age  when 
better  musical  instruction  can  be  given  to  her  she  will  be 
most  likely  sent  up  to  London,  and  probably  gain  a place 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  A blacksmith’s  daughter 
'at  Llansantffraid,  who  sings  in  Miss  Leslie’s  choir,  shows 
a marvellous  talent  for  natural  phrasing,  and  if  she  were 
only  taught  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  sent  up  to 
London  for  her  musical  education,  he  felt  quite  sure  she 
would  make  an  artiste.  Much  has  been  done,  and  more 
may  yet  be  done  if  towns  like  Newtown,  Machynlleth, 
&c.,  become  centres  for  carrying  on  the  work.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  better  instruction.  At  Oswestry  the  School 
of  Music  has  for  its  Principal  a very  clever  young  man, 
Mr.  Percy  Mull,  a first-prize  winner  of  the  National 
School  of  Music.  Five  years  hence  Oswestry  will  have 
turned  out  some  very  fine  soloists  and  musicians.  In 
Yorkshire  music  has  made  extraordinary  strides  among 
the  people  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Sir  George 
Smart — the  Costa  of  his  day — once  conducting  a 
rehearsal  in  York  Cathedral,  hearing  a curious  noise 
from  the  hautboys,  went  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  found 
that  all  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  piece  had  been  erased. 
The  bassoons  used  to  meet  them  by  calling  out,  “ Mind, 
Jock  ! here’s  a flat  a’comin.”  Now,  the  Yorkshire  choirs 
are  amongst  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  music  brings  with  it  refinement  and  good  will,  and 
children,  now  that  Mr.  Mundella  burdens  them  more  and 
more,  fly  to  it  as  a natural  resource.  Not  to  lie  fallow  in 
the  evening  they  attend  the  rehearsals,  and  getting  the 
children  to  learn  music  is  the  strength  of  the  movement 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  Next  year  all  competitors 
would  have  to  sing  from  notes.  The  ultimate  result  would 
be  that  tenors  will  not  be  the  rarities  they  now  are.  The 
influence  on  the  service  of  religion  will  be  inestimable.  A 


good  time  is  coming  for  music,  and  the  days  of  highly  paid 
foreign  stars  will  shortly  be  at  an  end.  The  influence  of 
music  on  the  poorer  and  even  on  the  criminal  classes,  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  concerts  given  by  the  People’s 
Entertainment  Society  at  Battersea,  Whitechapel,  and 
other  districts,  is  something  wonderful.  Mr.  Leslie  gave 
touching  instances  of  the  sympathetic  influence  of  “Home, 
sweet  home,”  on  wanderers  and  prodigals,  and  pointed 
out  that  music  had  reclaimed  a certain  district  in  Ber- 
mondsey where  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  had  been  utterly 
unavailing.  Speaking  of  the  Eisteddfod  he  observed  that 
the  first  recorded  in  Welsh  history  was  held  some  1200  years 
ago,  but  1200  years  before  that  King  Darius  of  Babylon, 
according  to  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  book, 
Esdras,  held  a festival  which  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  Eisteddfod.  He  looked  on  the  thing  as  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence.  He  was  among  those  who  believe 
that  we  belong  to  the  lost  tribes,  and  solve  it  as  they 
would,  there  is  a tablet  from  Nineveh  in  the  British 
Museum,  showing  that  the  Jehu  carried  to  captivity  by 
Shalmaneser,  was  styled  the  King  of  the  Khumree 
(Cymry).  In  conclusion  he  wanted  to  ask  them  to  do  all 
in  their  power  for  the  dissemination  of  elementary  musical 
education.  He  had  many  ardent  co-workers  in  Oswestry, 
especially  Lord  and  Lady  Harlech,  who  strongly  sup- 
ported the  movement,  which,  if  continued  for  three  or  four 
years,  will  attract  many  to  Oswestry  to  judge  for  them- 
selves as  to  what  has  been  done.  The  Festival  Choir  of 
Oswestry  will  even  now  rank  among  the  six  or  seven  best 
choirs  in  the  world,  and  it  numbers  in  its  ranks  all  classes, 
from  the  daughters  of  peers  to  those  of  the  cottager.  He 
wanted  to  see  the.  “ sunlight  of  song”  brought  home  to 
the  people,  ennobling  and  refining  them  by  making  them 
thorough  musicians,  although  only  amateurs. 

The  Chairman,  in  a few  remarks,  pointed  out  that 
singing  by  ear  was  one  of  the  great  defects  of  Welsh 
choral  singing.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Leslie  had 
gone  in  the  right  way  to  remedy  this  defect  by  teaching 
children  to  read  music.  Having  praised  South  Wales 
choral  singing  as  being  equally  good  with  that  of  North 
Wales  he  insisted  that  Education  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  raise  the  musical  standard  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Spencer  Curwen,  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  in 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leslie  for  his  very 
interesting  lecture,  remarked  that  Welsh  music  appeared 
to  him  to  be  subjective  rather  than  objective.  As  one  of 
the  adjudicators  at  the  Merthyr  National  Eisteddfod  and 
a visitor  at  one  of  the  Psalmody  Festivals  of  South  Wales, 
he  had  gained  considerable  experience,  which  he  had  tried 
to  utilise  in  inducing  his  English  friends  to  get  up  Festi- 
vals on  the  Eisteddfodic  lines.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  Welsh  people  were  bent  on  improving  the  organization 
of  the  Eisteddfod.  Several  points  were  capable  of  improve- 
ment ; adjudicators  should  be  persons  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  competitors ; sight  singing  and  orchestral  com- 
petitions should  be  encouraged,  &c.  The  National  Eis- 
teddfod Association,  by  a judicious  exercise  of  its  powers, 
might  do  much  to  elevate  the  institution  and  to  minimise 
the  results  of  local  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Curwen’s  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Jones,  who  claimed  the  honour  as  a Llanfyllin  boy 
and  an  “ Old  Oswestrian,”  and  it  was  carried  with  hearty 
cordiality. 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
trusted  they  would  all  assist  him  in  gaining  the  great  de- 
sideratum, i.e.,  to  abolish  singing  by  ear  and  to  teach 
singing  by  notes,  and  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  en- 
couragement likely  to  be  given  to  the  movement  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  proposes  to  form  choirs  in  the 
villages  round  Eaton,  and  to  have  a picked  choir  for  the 
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magnificent  chapel  built  in  connection  with  his  mansion 
in  that  neighbourhood.  At  Oswestry  the  thing  was  car- 
ried on  with  spirit ; uniforms,  badges,  and  banners  were 
to  be  worn  and  carried  ; the  choirs  were  met  and  proces- 
sions were  formed,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  the 
Festival  for  the  children  one  of  the  happiest  things  of 
the  year. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  Welsh  Church, 
who  referred  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  successful  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Welsh  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.A.,  who  wished  to  see  the 
Cymmrodorion  take  an  active  part  in  encouraging  musical 
• education,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  John 
Thomas  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 

A PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  OSWESTRY 

SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

In  Dec.  1820,  the  editor  of  the  Oswestry  Herald , a paper 
that  had  then  enjoyed  an  existence  of  thirty-eight  weeks, 
called  attention  to  the  want  of  a public  library  in  the  town, 
in  the  following  terms  : — “ We  cannot  but  express  our 
regret  that  a town  like  Oswestry,  distinguished  as  it  is  for 
its  respectability  and  public  spirit,  as  well  as  for  having 
within  its  walls,  and  in  its  vicinity,  men  of  literary  pur- 
suits and  superior  acquirements,  should  have  been  so  long 
without  a Public  Library.  We  know  no  better  mode  of 
attempting  to  establish  so  great  a desideratum  than  by  a 
few  individuals  friendly  to  the  object,  forming  themselves 
into  a committee,  for  considering  the  ulterior  measures 
towards  its  advancement.  Any  assistance  in  their  pro- 
gress that  we  could  give  it,  we  would  render  with  the 
utmost  pleasure.”  On  Jan.  23,  1821,  the  same  paper 
stated  that  active  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  order 
■to  establish  a Library,  and  hinted  that  a public  meeting 
to  further  the  object  would  shortly  be  held.  On  Feb.  20, 
it  was  announced  that  a Subscriber  offered  “ an  elegant 
edition  of  Goldsmith’s  and  Parnell’s  Poems,  in  small  4to, 
with  wood-cuts  by  Bewick,  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
utility  of  a public  library  in  Oswestry.”  Several  essays 
were  sent  in,  and  two  were  pronounced  as  of  “consider- 
able ability.”  On  March  6, 1821,  the  Oswestry  Herald  ga  ve 
its  readers  the  benefit  of  the  Prize  Essay,  “ which  was  ad- 
judged to  an  individual  who  signed  his  letter,  ‘ D.’  ” The 
sealed  papers  accompanying  the  rejected  essays  were  des- 
troyed. The  promised  public  meeting  came  off  on  March  16 
at  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office ; the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  who  read  the  proposed  rules,  and  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  gentry  of  the  district  should 
be  solicited  for  donations  of  books.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the  “Oswestry  Public  Library”  as  the 
Society  was  designated  ; Mr.  Minshall,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
•Cathrall,  secretary.  Mr.  Minshall,  (father  to  Alderman 
Minshall),  I may  observe,  had  only  recently  commenced 
practice  as  a Solicitor,  and  Mr.  Cathrall  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Oswestry  Herald. 

So  far  the  Library  movement  seems  to  have  been  highly 
popular.  I presume  some  jarring  notes  had  been  uttered, 
or  we  should  not  have  had  the  following  chaffing  letter  in 
the  paper  I have  been  quoting  (on  Mar.  27, 1821) 

To  the  Mon  at  the  Erald  Oafish,  Ogestree. 

Mr.  Cathrell,— Yore  new  Ogestree  Library  wonna  do ; be- 
case  as  how  yo  sees  one  mon  ses  there  binnad  a nuff  o’  subscrip- 
tioners  to  carry  it  on,  and  he  connad  theerfor  put  his  shouther 
to  the  weel,  and  another  mon  ses  hees  gotten  anuff  a Books  on 
his  own,  and  he  connad  find  in  his  art  to  larn  others  to  be 
literally,  and  another  mon  ses  there  binnad  anuf  of  sp f in 
Ogestree,  so  1 tell  yo  it  woona  do.— 1 bin  yores 

Dick  Dunce. 

An  advertisement  in  the  same  issue  calls  a meeting  of  sub- 
scribers to  be  held  “at  the  Library-Room,  Mrs.  Cross’s, 


Leg-street,”  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  books ; and  in- 
vites applications  for  membership.  The  meeting  was  duly 
held,  and  in  reporting  progress  the  editor  (and  secretary) 
congratulates  the  town  on  the  prospect  of  having  a Lib- 
rary “ to  vie,  in  a short  period,  with  most  public  libraries 
in  the  kingdom.”  The  gift  of  sixty  volumes  is  also  acknow- 
ledged, and  it  was  stated  that  the  Library  would  be 
opened  that  week.  Further  progress  is  reported  on  June 
12,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  “ the  worthy  and  highly- 
respected  Patron  ” (Mr.  W.  Ormsby  Gore)  had  presented 
seventy  volumes ; and  several  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  also  promised  books. 

I find  no  further  reference  to  the  subject  until  Jan.  22, 
1822,  when  a preliminary  paragraph  intimates  that  an 
“Amateur  Performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Lib- 
rary may  shortly  be  expected  to  come  off  in  the  Oswestry 
Theatre.”  A “ High  treat”  was  promised,  “ both  from  the 
acting  and  the  scenery,  which  Mr  Penson  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  paint.  ” The  performances  were  held  on  Feb.  15, 1 822, 
the  pieces  performed  were  “ Speed  the  Plough”  and  “The 
Review,”  and  the  performers  included  Messsrs.  J.  F.  M. 
Dovaston,  Thomas  Yates,  R.  Salisbury,  “ O.  N.  Jons,” 
[in  one  report  of  the  proceedings  called  “ Mr.  Onions  ”] 
Faunce,  Wynne,  C.  Jones,  Thorndike,  &c.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Penson,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Eyeley  are  also 
mentioned  as  having  a hand  in  the  scenery,  and  the 
orchestra  was  supplied  by  amateurs.  These  included 
Messrs.  R.  Morrall  (solicitor),  E.  Eyeley,  Bourlay,  G. 
Jones,  Lewis,  &c.  A prologue  was  spoken;  written  by 
Major  W.  Ormsby-Gore;  and  after  the  performance  of 
the  first  piece  Mr.  Dovaston  stepped  before  the  curtain  to 
ask  the  audience  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Thornhill 
of  the  Stockport  Theatre,  and  his  two  daughters,  for  the 
support  they  had  rendered  them  : after  which  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Kenyon  led  Miss  H.  Yates  from  one  of  the  boxes, 
to  the  stage,  where  she  performed  the  “ Shawl  Dance.” 
The  receipts  of  the  night  amounted  to  £76  12s.  6d. 

Soon  after  the  Performance  came  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  ‘Public  Library.’  T.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  jun.,  was 
elected  president  for  the  year,  and  the  thanks  of  sub- 
scribers were  given  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd  for  hia 
great  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  institution.  It  was 
resolved  to  continue  a guinea  subscription  : Mr.  Minshall 
was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Cross,  secretary  and 
librarian. 

It  may  be  inferred  on  reference  to  Dovaston’s  Poems , 
that  there  was  another  Amateur  Performance  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oswestry  Library  ; for  which  he  wrote  the 
Prologue ; but  I have  found  no  account  of  it  in  my  (im- 
perfect) files  of  Shropshire  papers  of  1822-3.  And  it  was 
stated  in  Bye-gones  of  Jan.  22,  1873,  that  the  performance 
in  question  gave  rise  to  a discussion  in  the  Oswestry  Herald 
as  to  the  fitness  of  such  exhibitions  as  a means  of  raising 
money  for  such  an  object.  It  was  also  stated  that  at  one 
period  the  Library  was  called  the  “Oswestry  Reading 
Society,”  and  that  Miss  Williams  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
Willow-street,  acted  as  Librarian. 

I have  been  led  to  transcribe  the  foregoing  notes  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  front  a question  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
education  will  compel  us  to  examine  before  long,  if  Oswes- 
try is  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  County  ! It  was  all  very  well 
sixty  years  ago  to  depend  on  the  gifts  of  surplus  books 
from  the  Libraries  of  the  rich,  and  “guinea-pigs”  from 
would-be  readers  : now-a-days  we  want  books  fresh  from 
the  press;  and  for  readers  for  whom  a “ guinea  ” means 
(in  many  cases)  more  than  a week’s  wages ! Shrewsbury 
has  unanimously  adopted  the  Free  Library  Act,  by  which 
a small  rate  will  have  to  be  levied ; but  it  will  indeed  yield 
a large  return.  Every  householder  will  have  his  right 
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to  a book  to  read,  as  he  has  water  to  drink;  and 
many  a householder  will  be  cheered  on  winter  even- 
ings, by  the  presence  of  a quiet  cheerful  companion 
in  an  article  that  to  his  grandfather  would  have  simply 
been  useless  lumber  ! We  do  not  usually  look  to  Shrews- 
bury as  in  advance  of  Oswestry  in  intelligence ; and  we 
have  hitherto  not  been  in  the  rear  in  the  matter  of  Libraries. 
As  I have  shown,  sixty  years  ago,  we  made  such  an  effort 
as  few  towns  of  our  size  accomplished  or  even  attempted  ; 
and  of  late  years  we  have  accumulated  7,000  volumes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  district.  Here  is  a splendid  nucleus  to 
start  with ; and  I would  fain  hope  that  if  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  our  Corporation,  the  Free  Library  Act  would 
very  soon  be  one  of  the  Institutions  of  Oswestry. 

Jarco. 
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NOTES. 

EPIGRAMS. — Epigrammatum  Joannis  Audoeni 
Cambro-Britanni,  Exoniensis.  Londini,  ex  officina 
Rogeri  Danielis.  CIO.  icc.  lix.  Contains  193  pages 
duodeci.  One  of  the  Epigrams  is  addressed  to  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales.  D.  J. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PENNANT.— I am 
told  it  is  intended  to  preface  the  new  edition  of  Pennant's 
Tours  in  Wales  with  a life  of  our  distinguished  country- 
man. He  was  born  at  Downing  in  the  year  1726,  and  in 
early  life  gave  many  indications  of  the  qualities  which  subse- 
quently entitled  him  to  be  honourably  named  as  a traveller 
and  a naturalist;  and  judging  from  his  own  writings  we  may 
also  fairly  conclude  that  he  corresponded  with  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  his  times,  many  of  them  being  Welshmen, 
who  like  himself  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  anti- 
quities of  their  own  country.  Philip  Yorke,  born  at 
Erddig,  near  Wrexham,  in  the  year  1743,  was  a correspon- 
dent of  his,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  Mr. 
Pennant’s  letters  to  Mr.  Yorke  may  have  been  preserved. 
I hope  that  a search  may  be  made  for  any  such,  as  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  proposed  memoir 
of  him,  to  see  more  of  the  man  through  his  private  letters 
to  friends.  Mr,  Yorke  is  chiefly  known  to  us  through 
“ The  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,”  published  in  1799 ; but  he 
had  published  in  1795  a small  quarto  work  entitled 
“Tracts  of  Powys,”  prefaced  with  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Pennant — “ I attempted,  with  some  pains  and 
to  little  purpose,  the  several  pedigrees  of  the  dif- 
ferent descendants  of  Bleddjm  ap  Cynfyn,  the 
founder  of  our  third  Royal  Tribe,  but  communi- 
cations failing  me,  the  design  hath  ended,  tor  the 
present  at  least,  in  this  slight  memoir  of  the  Princes  and 
Lords  of  Powys  only.  Such  as  it  is  then,  permit  me  to 
present  it  to  you,  as  to  one,  by  whom  our  antiquities  have 
been  best  understood,  and  best  illustrated.  I have  added 
the  names  of  all  the  families,  I can  find  descended  from 
this,  as  from  the  nineteen  tribes  ; from  that  source  alone, 
the  information  necessary  must  be  sought ; what  we  hear 
abroad,  is  without  anecdote,  imperfect  and  uninteresting, 
and  I detach  this  with  great  submission  among  them,  on 
a service  of  better  intelligence,  If  with  success,  I would 
report  progress,  for  I am  free  to  think  the  race  of  Cad- 
walader  more  glorious  than  the  breed  of  Gimcrack,  and  a 
Welsh  card  than  a Newmarket  calendar.”  In  that  very 
same  year  Mr.  Pennant  wrote  his  account  of  Whitford  and 
Holywell,  and  as  an  appendix  to  the  work,  he  gives  us  his 
list  of  the  Five  Royal  Tribes  of  Cambria,  as  taken  out  of 
Vaughan’s  “ British  Antiquities  Revived,”  and  “The 
Fifteen  Tribes  of  North  Wales,”  from  a MS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  L,  Owen.  Had  he  seen  Mr.  Yorke’s 


‘ ‘ Tracts  of  Powys  ” before  his  own  work  was  sent  to 
press  ? This  question  will  be  best  answered  by  any  pri- 
vate letters  he  may  have  written  to  Mr.  Yorke,  and  if 
they  can  be  found,  we  may  learn  some  new  lesson 
upon  this  particular  chapter  in  our  history  which  may 
be  of  value  to  us  hereafter.  Mr.  Pennant  died  in  1798, 
just  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Yorke’s  “Royal  Tribes” 
saw  the  light ; and  we  may  assume,  I think,  that  our  two 
literary  sons  exchanged  views  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
Mr.  Yorke’s  work,  seeing  how  warmly  they  had  taken  up 
the  national  question  of  Welsh  descents,  from  Prince 
Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  the  head  of  the  Royal,  and  also  of 
the  Noble  Tribes,  they  had  each  taken  such  an  in- 
terest in.  I do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  rules  of 
evidence  by  which  Vaughan,  Owen,  Yorke,  or  Pennant 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  lineal  descents  from  Prince 
Gruffydd,  as  enumerated  by  them  between  1079  and 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  They  had  some  landmarks 
to  follow,  no  doubt ; and  they  probably  did  so  fairly 
enough;  at  all  events  they  did  not  accept  the  modern 
standards  of  heraldic  lore,  nor  trace  back  the  pedigrees  of 
risen  people  to  sovereigns  who  had  no  children,  or  to 
nobles  who  had  never  existed  in  the  flesh ; but  I am 
curious  to  know  whether  Pennant  accepted  Yorke  as  an 
authority,  or  that  Yorke  followed  Pennant,  just  as  he  had 
done  Owen,  and  old  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt;  for 
after  all,  the  latter  gentleman  was  the  great  Welsh 
authority  most  writers  then  followed,  and  probably  he  was 
the  best  informed  collector  of  old  manuscripts  in  North 
Wales.  Glendower. 

QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  GUILDS.— I have  on  more  than  one- 
occasion  quoted  from  the  old  MS.  Book  of  the  Oswestry 
Guild  of  Corvisors.  In  1821,  when  George  the  Fourth 
was  crowned,  the  Oswestry  celebrations  consisted,  amongst 
other  things,  of  a procession,  in  the  ranks  of  which  waa^ 
carried  “ The  Colours  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporated  Com- 
panies of  Cordwainers,  Tailors,  Weavers,  and  Breech es- 
makers.”  Where  are  these  colours  now  ? The  book  I 
possess  of  the  Corvisors’  Company  ends  at  a much  earlier 
date  than  this.  Jarco. 

WELSH  GROWN  TEA.— Correspondents  of  Bye- 
gones  have  already  recorded  experiments  in  the  growth  of 
A ines  in  Glamorgan  and  Hops  in  Montgomery.  Can  anyone 
say  what  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  grow  Teain  Brecon? 
I find  a notice  of  the  experiment  in  the  Cambrian  Quarterly 
for  1831,  at  page  522,  as  follows: — “The  Chinese  Tea 
Plant  ( camellia  viridis)  has  been  successfully  planted  by 
Mr.  Rootsey  of  Bristol,  in  a part  of  Breconshire,  near  the 
source  of  the  Usk,  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  higher  than  the  limits  of  the  native  woods,  con- 
sisting of  alder  and  birch.  It  endured  the  winter,  and 
was  not  affected  by  the  frost  of  the  7th  of  May ; and  it  has 
now  (October)  made  several  vigorous  shoots.”  Who  was 
Mr.  Rootsey,  and  did  he  ever  regale  his  friends  with  a 
cup  of  Welsh  Tea?  G.G. 

REPLIES. 

DOLGELLAU  (May  9,  1883). — Whilst  the  name 
of  this  town  is  under  discussion  allow  me  to  make  a few 
remarks  in  addition  to  those  already  made  by  Mr.  Ceiriog 
Hughes.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  l becomes  ll  in  the 
vulgar  Welsh,  but  it  is  generally  preceded  by  a consonant. 
Dol-gwiiv-ci-llc  reminds  me  of  an  old  acquaintance  during 
my  Sunday  School  Days.  The  teacher  asked  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  athrodivr  (slanderer)  when  our 
friend  said  it  was  quite  clear  to  him— athro  (athraw)  dux'- 
(dwfr) — a Baptist  preacher ; this  caused  much  merriment 
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in  the  class.  We  reject  gwiweille  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes.  I beg  to  suggest  that  it  comes  from 
the  same  origin  as  gelli,  a name  common  in  Wales ; we 
have  gelli;  gelli  dywell;  gelli  gyson,  &c.,  &c.,  these  I 
take  to  be  of  the  same  root  as  the  word  Celt  itself,  mean- 
ing a hidden  or  sheltered  place.  This  I presume  is  quite 
applicable  to  Dolgell-le.  Aberangell  and  Rhongill  come 
from  the  same  root.  I have  never  met  with  anyone  who 
could  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  Cors-y-gedol.  Some 
suggest,  Cors-y-g&d.  W.  D.  Williams. 

Llanfair  Caereinion. 

LLANGOLLEN  FREEBOOTERS  (May  9,  1883), 
The  answer  to  this  query  appears  to  be  supplied  in  “ The 
History  of  the  Gwydir  Family  ” (Oswestry,  1878),  pages 
<31—63,  where  an  account  too  long  to  quote  is  given  of  the 
clan  feuds  of  the  Trevors  and  the  Kyffins,  not  very  widely 
differing  from  the  accounts  of  the  “ Gwylliaid  Cochion 
Mowddwy,”  and  some  relics  whereof  may,  perhaps,  be 
recognised  in  Pennant’s  (ii,2)  account  of  “Y  Cneifiwr 
Gl&s,”  who  lived  during  the  Commonwealth  at  Y Pant 
Glas,  in  the  Eglwyseg  hills.  D.R.T. 

THE  JONES  COLLECTION  (Jan.  24,  1883).— A 
question  was  asked  at  this  date,  relative  to  the  John 
Jones  who  bequeathed  such  a noble  collection  of  porcelain 
and  enamels  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  recently. 
It  was  assumed  that  he  was  a Welshman,  but  according 
to  the  Art  Journal  for  May,  he  was  born  in  Middlesex, 
wherever  his  family  may  have  hailed  from.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  given  in  1800,  and  we  are  told  that,  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship,  he  set  up  as  a tailor  and  army  clothier 
in  1825,  at  No.  6,  Waterloo  Place.  He  retired  from  active 
business  in  1850,  and  in  1865  went  to  reside  at  95,  Picca- 
dilly. He  led  a quiet  life  ; attended  Westminster  Abbey 
every  Sunday  when  at  home ; walked  a good  deal,  and  kept 
no  carriage.  Every  summer  he  took  a trip  through  some 
portion  of  England  and  Wales.  He  died  simply  of  old 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  on  Jan.  14, 
1882,  The  will,  by  which  he  devised  his  magnificent  col- 
lection to  the  nation,  is  dated  Dec.  4,  1879.  Perhaps 
some  reader  will  be  able  to  go  back  a generation,  and  tell 
us  something  about  the  father  of  this  ‘ John  Jones  ’ and 
his  surroundings.  Roath. 

THE  PORCUPINE  YOUTH  (Sep.  22,  1880).— 
At  this  date  there  was  a query  as  to  a Welsh  Porcupine 
Youth,  who  was  exhibited  in  Oswestry  in  1841.  I remem- 
ber when  a child  (1840  or  thereabout)  being  taken  one 
night  to  see  him  at  the  public-house  in  the  village  in  which 
my  father  lived  n Glamorganshire.  I have  a vivid 
recollection  of  the  scene,  although  from  the  number  of 
people  who  were  crowded  into  the  room,  I did  not  see  as 
much  of  him  as  I desired.  He  was  a lively  little  fellow  of 
about  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  talked  very  fluent  Welsh 
to  those  in  charge  of  him.  On  this  particular  occasion  he 
had  been  rather  fretful,  many  persons  having  called  to  see 
him  during  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  he  had  to  be 
kept  amused.  His  father  and  an  uncle  travelled  about 
with  him ; who  looked  like  young  men  from  the  Colliery 
districts  out  for  a holiday.  I think  he  was  called  the 
“Hedgehog  Boy”  on  this  occasion.  He  was  shown  as 
sitting  on  somebody’s  lap,  without  much  clothing  ; and  his 
skin  was  indeed  remarkable.  It  was  not  of  uniform 
roughness,  but  much  of  it  looked  like  hedgehog’s  prickles— 
the  thighs  and  shoulders  especially.  D.  J. 

SHROPSHIRE  ELECTION  IN  1G46  (May  16, 
1883). — In  my  note  about  the  Petition  of  the  Freeholders 
caused  by  the  trickery  of  Gen.  Mytton,  I mentioned 
another  petition,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  who  by  it 
lost  his  seat,  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  latter 


Petition  of  Andrew  Lloyd  of  Aston  in  the  County  of  Salop, 
Esq.,  to  the  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Privileges, 
a.d.  , 1646. 

Sheweth,  That  the  said  County  beifig  wholly  reduced  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Parliament,  had  received  the  Writ 
issued  for  the  Election  of  a Knight  for  the  County. — That 
the  next  County  day  after  the  Sheriffs  had  received  the 
Writ,  the  Freeholders  met  at  Oswestree  (whither  the 
County  Court  was  adjourned  by  the  Sheriff e for  the  Elec- 
tion of  a Knight). — That  upon  the  27th  day  of  August  last 
being  the  day  on  which  the  election  should  have  been 
made  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning ; the  Under  Sheriffe 
called  the  Court,  and  without  consent  of  the  Freeholders 
adjourned  it  to  Abberbury,  thirteen  miles  from  Oswestree 
at  10  o’clock  the  same  morning,  where  the  High  Sheriffe 
had  appointed  secretly  divers  to  meet  him. — That  at  nine 
o’clock  of  the  same  morning,  whilst  the  Court  was  held  at 
Oswaldestree,  the  High  Sheriffe  read  the  Writ  at  Abber- 
bury, when  most  of  the  Freeholders  there  present  did 
Elect  your  Petitioner  for  the  said  County,  but  some  (the 
greatest  part  whereof  were  not  Freeholders)  did  elect  Mr. 
Humphrey  Edwards  a near  kinsman  to  the  Sheriffe  where- 
upon the  said  Mr.  Edwards  was  declared  duly  elected  by 
the  Sheriffe.  Notwithstanding  which  the  Freeholders 
several  times  demanded  the  Poll,  which  the  said  Sheriffe 
refused,  and  half  an  hour  after  nine  o’clock  procured  the 
Return  to  be  sealed  for  the  Election  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
then  adjourned  the  Court,  being  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  unto  which  the  Court  was  adjourned  from  Oswaldstree, 
contrary  to  all  equity  and  right  whereof  your  Petitioner 
humbly  prayeth  that  the  corrupt  return  of  said  Hum- 
phrey Edwards,  and  undue  behaviour  of  the  High  Sheriffe 
concerning  the  Election  may  be  examined,  that  right  may 
be  done  to  your  Petitioner  and  the  rest  of  the  Freeholders, 
and  he  shall  ever  Pray,  &c.,  &c. 

As  I stated  (July  7,  1880),  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  (in 
Vol.  3 of  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society),  was  evidently  unaware  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Humphrey  Edwards,  the  new  member,  and  Thomas 
Mytton,  the  Sheriff ; nor  has  my  query  to  ascertain  what 
that  relationship  was,  been  answered.  Jarco. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

A Welsh  Musical  Genius.— The  Columbus  (U.S.) 
Daily  Times  has  the  following  : — “ There  is  living  to-day 
at  No.  395,  West  Goodale-Street,  within  the  precincts  of 
of  the  locality  not  unknown  to  fame  as  Flytown,  a plain 
and  unpretentious  employe  of  the  Columbus  rolling  mill, 
known  by  his  neighbours  as  John  Abel  Jones,  who  has 
a strange  and  interesting  history.  John  Jones  and  Jos. 
Parry  were  both  born  in  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Both  came  to  America  in  the  fifties,  Jones  emigrating 
with  his  family,  and  Parry  then  a child  of  13,  being 
brought  by  his  parents.  Jones  first  met  Parry  at  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  both  being  employes  of  a rolling  mill. 
Jones,  being  somewhat  noted  as  a musician,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  friends  to  take  a class  for  instruction 
in  vocal  music,  and  soon  numbered  as  his  pupils  17  young 
men,  Parry  being  one  of  the  class.  He  developed  a won- 
derful aptitude  for  music,  and  after  taking  lessons  of 
another  master,  he  carried  off  the  honours  and  the  twenty- 
four  pounds  offered  as  prizes  at  an  eisteddfod.  The  suc- 
cessful compositions  were  a motette,  glees,  and  Psalm 
tunes.  The  following  year  he  did  likewise,  his  success 
being  more  brilliant.  Besides  composing  the  prize 
anthems  and  glees,  he  wrote  a canon  after  the  style  of 
* Nobis  Domini,’  distancing  all  competitors,  and  eliciting 
the  most  flattering  encomiums  from  the  Welsh  musical 
critics.  It  gave  him  a great  reputation,  for  which  he  was 
immediately  indebted  in  a measure  to  his  old  in- 
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structor,  Jones.  One  day  the  two  met  in  the  mill,  when 
Jones  asked  him  if  he  had  composed  the  canon  yet.  He 
replied,  ‘No,  I cannot  get  any  words.’  Jones  then  sug- 
gested, ‘ Why  don’t  you  take  the  words  in 
Welsh,  “Not  unto  us,  O Lord — Nid  ini,  O Arglwydd?” 
' In  an  hour,’  said  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Times  reporter,  ‘ he 
came  back  with  the  entire  canon  written  out,  all  complete. 
Price  and  I sang  it  there  together  in  the  mill.’  Then  he 
continued  : * Four  of  us  went  on  a trip  to  Wales  in  1865 — 
Price  and  myself,  Robert  James,  who  married  Parry’s  sis- 
ter, and  Parry.  In  ’66,  having  returned  to  this  country, 
Parry  was  trying  to  raise  money  to  go  to  the  Royal  Musi- 
cal Academy  in  London,  and,  upon  our  advice,  gave  a 
course  of  vocal  concerts  throughout  the  country— at  New 
X ork,  Philadelphia, and  all  the  leading  cities.  Meanwhile 
he  was  composing  the  cantata  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  send- 
ing it  to  me  in  slips  to  be  re-written.  He  won  20 
guineas  on  this  composition  and  a gold  medal.  He  raised 
enough  money  for  a two-years’  course  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  went  there  in  ’68.  He  took  one  course  be- 
ginning in  ’71  and  another  in  ’77,  when  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, was  examined,  and  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music.  He  is  possessed  of  wonderful  memory — wonder- 
ful. Why,  I have  known  him  to  sit  down  at  a piano, and, 
without  music,  play  one  of  his  entire  compositions — the 
oratorio  of  Emmanuel — consisting  of  264  pages.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth.  While  at  Danville 
he  worked  at  rubbing  at  the  rolls  in  the  mill.  He  was  27 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  the  Academy,  and  is  now 
42.’  After  his  professorship  in  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  he  retired,  and  now  has  a musical  college  of  his 
own  at  Swansea,  he  and  his  son  instructing  100  pupils.  He 
has  composed  100  songs,  60  anthems  and  choruses,  50  con- 
gregational tunes,  and  a number  of  quartetts,  duos,  trios, 
and  glees,  several  pieces  for  the  organ  and  piano,  four 
overtures  for  a full  orchestra,  three  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
one  grand  symphony  for  a full  orchestra,  six  cantatas,  a 
Welsh  opera  in  three  acts — which  was  produced  in  London 
— 1 Blodwen,’  or  ‘ White  Flower,’  and  the  oratorio 
‘Emanuel,’  ” 

Jbath  oi  the  Deiterahle  JUehheacart  Clibe. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Clive, 
rector  of  Blymhill,  and  formerly  vicar  of  Welshpool,  after 
a fortnight’s  illness.  The  deceased  archdeacon  had  made 
himself  very  popular  amongst  his  parishioners,  by  whom 
his  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned.  The  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Clive,  M.P.,  of  Styche,  the  Archdeacon,  who 
had  reached  his  eighty-ninth  year,  formed  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  with  the  last  century,  and  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Richard  Clive,  M.P.,  was  born  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury,in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Archdeacon  Clive 
was  a cousin  of  the  first  Earl  of  Powis  of  the  present 
creation,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl. 

The  Archdeacon’s  grandfather,  Mr.  Richard  Clive  of 
Styche,  M.P.  in  several  parliaments  for  Montgomeryshire, 
was  born  at  Styche,  11th  February,  1693-4,  and  died  in 
1763.  He  married  in  1724,  Rebecca,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gaskell  of  Manchester,  by  whom  he  had 
a family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  three  lived  to  be 
over  ninety.  The  eldest  was  the  celebrated  Robert,  Lord 
Clive  of  Plassey,  who  was  born  29th  September,  1725, 
who  has  two  grand  daughters  now  living,  both  over  ninety. 
The  youngest  son,  William,  born  in  1745,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
Bishop’s  Castle,  and  he  and  his  fourth  son,  Henry,  were 
tenants  of  their  native  place,  Styche,  between  them  for  107 
years.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  August,  1745,  and  died 


23rd  June,  1825,  having  married  at  Moreton  Saye,  25tb. 
August,  1790,  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Clive,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Rotton  of  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clive,  vicar  of  Duffield,  an- 
cestor of  the  Clives  of  Herefordshire.  His  second  son,  Wm. 
Clive,  was  born  14th  March,  1795,  spent  his  early  years  at 
Eton  College,  graduated  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge- 
(of  which  he  had  become  nearly  the  senior  member)  in  1817, 
and  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1820.  In  1818  he  took  holy  orders,, 
and  in  1819  he  obtained  preferment  as  Vicar  of  Welshpool, 
which  living  he  held  for  forty-six  years,  during  a great 
portion  of  that  time  acting  as  Archdeacon  of  Montgomery, 
and  also  for  a while  as  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Asaph. 
In  1865  he  resigned  this  benefice,  and  was  appointed  Rec- 
tor of  Blymhill,  on  the  nomination  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Bradford.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Hugh,  third  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  for  a short 
time  he  held  with  Welshpool,  the  benefices  of  Shrawardine 
and  Montford.  These  parishes  can  testify,  as  well  as 
Blymhill,  to  the  good  works  which  Archdeacon  Clive  has- 
carried  on  during  the  sixty-four  years  in  which  he  has 
been  beneficed.  He  was  universally  beloved  by  all  classes, 
and  many  will  deplore  his  loss  as  a personal  one,  and  his 
genial  courtesy  and  purity  of  his  life  will  not  for  long  be 
forgotten.  Within  a fortnight  of  his  death  he  was  about 
as  usual,  and  on  the  last  Sunday  he  was  up,  he  took  part 
in  the  Church  Services,  and  administered  the  Bread  of  Life 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  After  a short  illness,  he  passed 
quietly  to  his  rest  on  the  24th  May.  By  his  marriage 
with  Marianne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Toilet  of  Betley  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Wicksted  of  Betley,  and  of  Shakenhurst, 
Worcestershire,  he  leaves  an  only  daughter,  Marianne- 
Caroline,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Bridgeman, 
rector  of  Weston,  who  has  an  only  son,  William  Clive, 
now  a student  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton. 


JUNE  6,  1883. 


NOTES. 

BARDIC  CONGRESS  AT  KERRY.— The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  rector  of  Kerry,  Montgomeryshire,  convened 
a meeting  at  his  house  in  Feb,,  1821,  “ to  encourage  the 
inspirations  of  the  awen , and  to  promote  the  publication  of 
a few  useful  works  connected  with  Welsh  literature.”  Tho 
party  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  Rev.  W.  J^ 
Rees,  Rev.  D.  Richards,  Rev.  T.  Richards,  Mr.  Robert 
Davies  (Robin  Nantglyn),  Mr.  John  Howells  (loan  ab 
Hywel),  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  and  Mr.  Taliesin  Williams;, 
the  two  latter  being  the  sons  of  those  distinguished  veterans 
in  the  ranks  of  Welsh  literati,  Mr.  Owen  Pughe  and  Mr. 
Edward  Williams,  the  Bard  of  Glamorgan.  Some  of  the 
parties  present  were  well-known  as  successful  votaries  of 
the  Welsh  muse.  G.G. 

UDAL  AP  RHYS. — This  is  probably  a pseudonym, 
but  it  is  given  as  that  of  the  author  of  an  interesting 
volume  of  travels  published  in  the  last  century.  The  title 
page  runs  thus  : 

“Account  of  some  remarkable  places  and  curiosities  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  Udal  ap  Rhys.  London,  printed 
for  John  Osborn  in  Paternoster  Row.  M.DCC.XLIX.” 

In  a hasty  glance  through  the  volume  I was  not  able  to- 
detect  anything  which  would  give  a clue  to  the  writer’s 
nationality ; but  as  a specimen  of  what  is  to  be  found 
therein  the  following  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  : 

“Velillaisa  smalltown  upon  the  North  side  of  the 
river  Ebro.  It  is  remarkable  for  a miraculous  bell,  which 
tolls  of  itself  when  any  extraordinary  calamity  is  coming 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Mention  of  its  remarkablo 
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fallings  have  been  recorded  from  the  year  1435  when  upon 
the  4th  August  it  prognosticated  the  Imprisonment  of 
Don  Alphonso  V.  King  of  Arrajon,  and  of  Don  Juan  II. 
King  of  Navarre  and  his  brother  Don  Eurigen.  And  the 
last  occasion  of  its  tolling  was  on  the  28th  August  1625 
when  the  English  took  and  plundered  Cadiz.  This  Bell 
is  called  ‘ Campana  del  Mi-lago'— The  Miraculous  Bell. 
When  it  was  casting  there  was  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  which  Judas  received  for  betraying  Our  Lord 
thrown  into  the  boiling  metal,  which  has  given  it  this  pre- 
dicting virtue.  It  is  of  moderate  size— 7 ft.  8 in.  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  made  of  exceeding  fine  and  clear  metal, 
but  is  cracked  in  the  middle.  There  are  four  images 
upon  it,  two  crucifixes,  and  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on 
the  sides.  Also  two  crosses.  It  has  the  inscription  pro- 
phetically pronounced  by  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  viz.: 
‘Christus  rex  venit  in  pace  et  Deus  homo  factus  est.’ 
This  bell  was  made  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  its  mysterious 
quality  was  already  known.  It  tolls  first,  and  then  rings 
out.”  (p.  214.)  D.J. 

LADY  WYNN  OF  WATSTAY.— I forward  you 
a copy  of  the  title  page  of  a sermon,  preached  at  Ruabon, 
February  25th,  1675,  and  now  in  my  possession. 

Landwor. 

’« A Funeral  Sermon,  preacht  at  the  interment  of  the 
virtuous  Lady,  Late  Wife  to  Sir  John  Wynn,  Knight  and 
Baronet,  Who  dyed  at  Wattstay , the  eighteenth  day  of 
February , and  was  buried  in  Ruabon  Church  on  the  twenty 
fifth  of  the  same  moneth,  1675.  By  F.R.  London. 
Printed  by  R.W.  for  Hen.  Mortlock  at  the  Phoenix  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  at  the  White  Hart  in  Westminster 
Hall  1677.” 

CHEPSTOW  CASTLE.— I take  the  following 
from  the  MS.  Diary  I quoted  about  Pont-y-pridd  on  May 
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“ An  old  woman,  who  has  a lease  for  her  life  in  the 
Castle,  granted  her  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  who 
resides  in  a few  tolerable  apartments  in  it,  was  my 
Cicerone ; and  her  Descriptions  and  Suppositions  were 
truly  original A Gentleman  sometime  since  visiting  the 
Castle,  and  finding  out,  I suppose,  the  Character  of  his 
Guide,  play’d  on  her  Credulity  ; by  telling  his  Companion 
in  her  hearing,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a very  par- 
ticular  and  express  description  of  this  Building  and  of  its 
several  parts,  and  that  it  was  a manuscript  written  in  a 
large  black  Greek  letter : from  this  he  gathered  that  it 
was  begun  by  Sampson,  who  was  assisted  in  his  laborious 
undertaking  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  after  his  Conquest  of 
Great  Brittain  having  no  further  military  use  for  his 
Boats  and  Men  lent  them  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  this 
Castle  ; and  he  added  further  that  there  was  a Prophecy 
in  the  said  Manuscript ; which  asserted  that  the  Chapel 
would  stand  till  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  I asked  her 
whether  she  understood  that  the  Gentleman  meant  the 
Sampson  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  or  any  other  ? Why, 
Sir,  says  she,  I put  the  same  question  to  him,  and  he  said, 
the  very  same  Sampson.  Now  (says  the  old  Lady)  I have 
some  confidence  that  the  account  he  gave  was  true ; be- 
cause, you  see  (pointing  to  a part  of  the  Building)  here 
are  evidently  Roman  Bricks,  which  proves  it  to  have  been 
at  least  in  part  built  by  Julius  Csesar,  who  you  know  was 
a Roman  ; and  besides  that,  there  was  an  old  Black  Letter 
Book  found  in  the  Castle  a time  ago  which  makes  mention 
of  the  same  circumstance,  of  the  Chapel’s  lasting  till  the 
end  of  the  World.  Now  this  I am  sure  of,  that  during 
the  time  I have  liv’d  here  (and  she  was  at  least 
seventy)  there  hath  not  a single  stone  fallen  from  any  of 
the  walls.” 

6 


There  were  antiquaries,  I believe,  of  more  respectable 
attainments  than  the  foregoing  old  lady,  who  believed 
Julius  Csesar  had  a hand  in  the  building  of  Chepstow 
Castle.  Is  the  tradition  about  the  Chapel  generally  be- 
lieved in  the  district  ? N.W.S. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  SHROPSHIRE.— As  might 
be  expected  Miss  Burne  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Witchcraft  in  her  Shropshire  Folk  Lore.  One  of  her  illus- 
strations,  communicated  by  Bishop  How,  you  have  already 
given,  and  another  is  within  my  own  recollection.  In 
Sep.  1857,  a young  man  murdered  an  old  woman  at  Wen- 
lock,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a witch.  The  mam 
says  Miss  Burne,  “had  often  wished  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  she  held  him,  but  he  believed  that  she 
could  by  her  arts  force  him  to  return  to  her  wherever  he 
might  be,  and  he  dreaded  her  spells  too  much  to  venture 
to  break  free.”  A quarrel  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her 
death,  and  at  the  trial  “ it  was  urged  that,  maddened  with 
rage  and  fear,  he  stabbed  her  recklessly  and  repeatedly, — 
not  with  any  thought  of  murder,  but  simply  to  free  him- 
self from  the  witch’s  power.”  It  so  happens  I was  present 
at  the  trial,  and  I remember  being  struck  with  the  very 
slight  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  establish 
this  theory,  which  was  the  one  set  up  for  the  defence. 
Told  in  short  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these  : — *' 
An  old  woman  named  Ann  Williams,  alias  Nancy  Mor- 
gan, in  the  parish  of  Wenlock,  lived  with  a labouring  man, 
35  years  of  age,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married. 
Neighbours  remarked  that  they  often  quarrelled,  and  on 

the  12th  Sep.,  1857,  she  was  heard  calling  him  a d d 

villain,  and  it  was  evident  a quarrel  was  going  on  between 
the  parties.  Shortly  afterwards  the  cottage  was  entered 
and  the  woman  was  found  dead.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  quarrel  was  to  get  possession  of  a watch 
over  which  they  had  a desperate  struggle.  A woman  who 
lived  near,  and  who  heard  the  sounds  of  quarrelling,  said 
in  her  cross-examination,  she  had  heard  that  the 
murdered  woman  was  a fortune-teller,  but  though 
they  lived  near  together  they  had  no  ‘ neighbourship/ 
and  all  she  knew  was  by  hearsay.  A witness  named 
Jane  Edwards,  in  cross-examination,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — “ I was  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  her 
[the  murdered  woman].  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  afraid  of  her  ; she  was  said  to  have  the  evil  eye  ; she 
was  reported  to  be  a fortune-teller.  I have  known  Davies 
[the  murderer]  some  years ; he  worked  for  my  father  some 
time  ; he  always  bore  the  reputation  of  being  an  inoffen- 
sive man.  He  lived  with  her  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
He  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  be  married,  and  that 
they  had  been  asked  in  church.  He  seemed  afraid  of  her  ; 
he  said  she  had  a power  of  drawing  him  to  her  : he  was 
always  a weak,  silly  fellow.  He  told  me  it  was  like  as  if 
she  had  bewitched  him  ; he  said  she  had  some  books  of 
witchcraft  and  magic  ; she  would’nt  allow  him  to  look  at 
them,  and  if  he  did  so  when  she  was  out,  they  would  raise 
the  devil.  He  seemed  quite  to  believe  her..  She  had 
promised  to  marry  him  when  she  had  the  interest  of 
money  out  of  the  bank.  She  said  she  could  draw  him  back 
if  he  went  away.  I heard  her  speak  in  a strange  language 
when  the  comet  was  expected.”  This  was  all  the  evidence 
to  show  fear  on  the  part  of  the  murderer.  That  she 
affected  witchcraft  there  was  no  doubt ; and  Mr.  Powell, 
the  counsel  asked  by  Baron  Watson  to  defend,  ingeniously 
set  up  the  plea  of  terror  on  his  part,  although,  as  I and 
others  in  court  thought,  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  went  to 
show  that  it  was  the  last  of  many  quarrels,  and  a sudden 
outbreak  of  temper  in  the  struggle  for  the  watch.  The 
man’s  conduct  throughout  was  not  that  of  one  overcome 
with  terror ; but  outside  the  court  the  theory  for  the  de- 
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fence  became  popular,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  a leader 
in  the  Times , on  which,  by  the  way,  I commented  in  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer  on  Mar.  31,  1858,  I may  possibly 
refer  to  this  another  week.  Jarco. 

QUERIES. 

BARMOUTH. — We  are  always  told  that  the  pro- 
per name  of  this  rising  watering-place  is  Aber-maw  = mouth 
of  the  Maw,  or  Mawddach.  Then  how  and  when  did  it 
get  called  Barmouth  ? I presume  this  name  was  not  the 
work  of  Welshmen,  for  we  always  look  for  some  signifi- 
cance in  Welsh  names ; whereas  this  has  none. 

R,  Rosse  Tewk,  B.A. 

JAMES  WRITT. — In  the  seventh  vol.  of  the 
“Gwyliedydd”  (1829)  page  185,  there  is  some  Welsh 
poetry  written  by  this  person — “ Gweddi  o blaid  y trefi  y 
bu’r  pla  ynddynt,  sef  y Drefnewydd,  Llanidloes,  a 
Machynlleth,  1637  ” (A  Supplication  on  behalf  of  the 
towns  visited  by  the  plague,  Newtown,  Llanidloes,  and 
Machynlleth,  1637).  Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish 
some  account  of  the  writer?  R.W. 

MASTERS  OF  OSWESTRY  SCHOOL  (Feb. 
7,  1883.) — A query  was  inserted  in  Bye-gones  on  June 
29,  1881,  about  the  French  Masters  of  Oswestry  Grammar 
School.  A letter  from  Dr.  Donne  to  Mr.  Marsan  (who 
was  leaving)  dated  May  5,  1802,  referred  to  “your  friend 
the  Chevalier ;”  who,  it  seemed,  was  applying  for  the 
situation.  I was  told  at  the  time  the  query  appeared, 
that  there  was  a “ Chevalier”  at  one  period  French  Mas- 
ter ; and  I find  mention  made  of  “Chevalier  Martinett” 
at  a public  dinner  in  Oswestry  in  1821.  From  some  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  case  I fancy  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged  at  the  School.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  say  ? Jarco. 

THOMAS  A RIS.— I want  to  know  something 
about  a learned,  but  eccentric,  Welshman  who  gloried  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  a Ris  ; he  was  known  as  of  Llan- 
gadfan,  and  served  for  some  time  as  usher  in  a school  kept 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  of  Llanerfyl.  He  described  himself, 
“Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  author  of  Sunday  letter  ; teacher 
of  the  old  British  tongue,  with  an  alphabet  which  consists 
of  new  keys  for  the  Books  of  Psalter,  Testament,  and 
Bible;  casting  of  vulgar  fractions  and  arithmetic  by  method, 
made  of  dumb  accounts  performed,  and  Quiver  Quick.”  I 
suspect  that  much  of  his  oddity  was  put  on,  and  that  in  fact 
he  was  somewhat  of  a genius,  of  the  Die  Aberdaron  style, 
having  a turn  for  Mathematics,  and  the  power  of  teaching 
them.  Hugh  Jones — Erfyl — had  been  taught  by  him,  but 
he  offended  the  master  by  calling  him  an  “ old  man,”  and 
thenceforth  he  would  teach  him  no  more.  He  was  cer- 
tainly alive  in  October,  1818,  for  he  gave  Hugh  Jones  some 

apers  to  read  at  that  time,  respecting  the  old  Welsh 

ndians  ; and,  I think,  he  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
Madogwys,  as  Edward  Williams  and  William  Owen  were. 
According  to  tradition,  he  wrote  something  about  them; 
but  when  and  where  I cannot  tell.  What  are  the  true 
facts  about  the  man  ? What  was  his  real  name  ? When 
and  where  did  he  die  ? If  any  of  your  readers  can  help 
me  to  a better  knowledge  of  the  man,  his  life,  and  his 
works,  I shall  be  glad,  for  unless  I am  mistaken,  there 
is  underlying  the  story  a somewhat  interesting  chapter  in 
the  educational  history  of  Wales.  A.B. 


REPLIES. 

CLIPPING  THE  CHURCH  (Mar.  21,  1883).— 
Under  this  heading  “ R.M.P.”  gave  an  instance  of  march- 
ing round  the  church  at  midnight,  sewing  hemp  seed,  and 


repeating  a verse — in  order  to  discover  a future  husband  ; 
but  this  old  custom  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  known  as 
“ Clipping  the  Church,”  and  was  not,  necessarily,  per- 
formed in  the  churchyard.  It  was  alluded  to  by  Cyffin, 
in  Bye-gones , Oct.  29,  1873 ; and  the  verse  repeated,  on  the 
English  side  the  border, was  given  as  follows  : — 

Hemp  seed  I sow, 

Hemp  seed  I grow ; 

For  one  that’s  to  be  my  husband 
May  come  after  me  and  mow. 

Argus. 

NOVELS  RELATING  TO  WALES.— Under  this 
heading  several  works  of  fiction  connected  with  Wales  or 
Welshmen  were  mentioned  in  the  series  of  Bye-gones  for 
1880-1.  I send  the  following  notes  to  supplement  the  in- 
formation contained  therein  : — 

Part  of  the  scene  of  that  old  novel  (which  in  my  boyhood 
I thought  * delicious  ’),  The  Children  of  the  Abbey  is  laid  in 
North  Wales. 

Blackmore’s  Maid  of  Sker  takes  its  name  from  the  Old 
Grange  of  Sker  (close  upon  the  rugged  coast  of  Glamorgan), 
which  previous  to  the  Reformation  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Neath.  The  early  part  of  the  novel  has 
a very  strong  local  colouring,  but  the  Welsh  characters  are 
Welsh  in  nothing,  but  the  names  given  to  them  by  the 
author. 

The  Valley  of  the  Hundred  Fires , has  for  its  whole  scene 
the  V ale  of  Neath — and  is  a very  charming  novel.  I should 
myself  be  included  to  place  it  beside  ‘ John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman.’ 

The  Rebecca  Rioter,  a comparatively  recent  novel,  has  its 
scene  laid  in  Glamorgan.  The  author,  I believe,  is  a Miss 
Dillwyn  of  Swansea.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  cleverly  written, 
but  bears  the  marks  of  being  a first  production. 

Another  novel  illustrating  the  troubled  period  of 
Rebecca  and  her  daughters  is  Miss  Beale’s  White  Rose  of 
the  White  Lake  (or  some  similar  title),  which  appeared  in 
the  Quiver  of  1877  or  1878,  and  has,  I fancy,  been  since 
published  separately  under  a slightly  different  name  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  its  serial  form.  It  is  quite  worthy 
of  Miss  Beale’s  reputation.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Carmar* 
thenshire,  and  the  local  characters  drawn  have  a fairly 
lifelike  appearance.  As  far  as  my  reading  goes  they  are 
about  the  best  Welsh  characters  which  have  yet  appeared 
in  fiction.  This,  however,  is  not  saying  much. 

Miss  Beale  wrote  some  years  ago  a rather  interesting 
volume  of  rural  sketches  called  the  Vale  of  Towey.  The 
only  copy  which  I have  seen  of  the  work  is  that  in  my 
own  possession,  and  that  I had  the  good  fortune  to  pick 
up — of  all  places  in  the  world — at  a second  hand  book 
stall  in  Paris. 

“ Margam  Abbey , a Historical  Romance  of  the  xiv. 
century.  London,  John  Green,  1837.”  No  author’s  name. 

‘ Advertisement  ’ is  dated  “ Bridgend,  April,  1837.”  The 
machinery  of  the  tale  is  based  upon  a supposed  visit  paid 
by  the  author  to  the  ruins  of  Margam  Abbey,  when  a ghostly 
old  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance and  acts  the  part  of  guide.  The  story  told  is  that 
which  the  monk  relates  of  the  events  of  his  own  day.  The 
conversation  between  the  pair  is  not  of  a very  lively  char- 
acter. D.J. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

TheMenai  Society  of  Natural  Science  has  been  affiliated 
to  the  Cymmrodorion  Society. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  curate  of  Glasynfryn,  Bangor, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  first  Welsh 
Episcopalian  church  in  Patagonia. 
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The  parish  church  of  Eglwyswrw, Pembrokeshire, which 
is  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  re-opened  on  Thurs- 
day by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  having  been  restored  on 
the  old  foundations.  A valuable  antiquarian  relic  is  pre- 
served in  the  old  Norman  font. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Edward  Elli- 
son, for  twelve  years  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
of  Lambeth  Police  Court.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  held  in 
very  high  respect  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
was  one  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  in  Montgomery- 
shire, his  estates  including  the  parishes  of  Llanfair  and 
Manafon. 

Mrs.  Jane  Gilmore,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Gilmore,  of  Severn-street,  Welshpool,  died  on  the  28th 
May,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95,  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Churchyard  on  Wednesday.  She  retained  all  her  faculties 
up  to  the  last,  and  up  to  Christmas  could  walk  about, 
attend  to  sundry  home  duties,  and  converse  rationally. 
She  was  a native  of  the  town,  and  had  lived  in  it  for  the 
whole  ninety-five  years,  and  could  remember  all  the  “red 
letter”  days  in  connection  with  the  town. 

While  some  men  were  excavating  in  an  old  pasture  field 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Siddall,  at  Rope,  near  Nantwich,  on 
Saturday,  one  of  them  struck,  about  two  feet  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  old  oak  chest  containing 
the  skeleton  of  a man.  The  condition  of  the  bones  sug- 
gested that  they  had  been  buried  a number  of  years,  but 
the  chest,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  three  inches 
thick,  was  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The  chest 
was  found  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  which  had  not 
been  ploughed  for  many  years. 

“ There  was  a story  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edgmond  ” (says  Miss  Burne,  in  a note  in  her  book  of 
Shropshire  Folk  Lore,)  “that  an  old  gentleman  of  that 
district,  who  died  in  1864,  raised  his  garden  wall  a foot  all 
round  to  keep  the  sparrows  out.  He  had  observed,  he 
said,  that  the  sparrows  only  just  cleared  the  wall  as  they 
entered  the  garden,  so  he  thought  a very  little  additional 
height  would  prevent  their  flying  over  at  all.  The  same 
old  gentleman  figures  in  a local  proverb  applied  to  the 
useless  contrivances  of  over-ingenious  people — like  old 

Mr. , who  fell  over  a wheelbarrow  in  Newport-street, 

and  took  off  his  spectacles  to  see  what  it  was.” — We 
fancy  this  proverb  is  not  confined  to  Edgmond : five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  it  was  used  in  Oswestry,  and  pro- 
bably it  is  known  in  other  localities. 

The  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon,  M.A.,  rector  of  Easthamp- 
stead,  Berks,  who  was  born  at  Broseley,  in  1814, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  Bridgnorth  Grammar 
School, died  a few  days  ago.  He  highly  distinguished  himself 
at  Oxford,  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  lines  in  Doric 
Greek  upon  Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  monument  of  “ The 
sleeping  children  ” in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  While  at 
Oxford  he  was  tutor  to  three  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Northbrook, 
and  Mr.  Dodson.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Gordon  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  University  reform,  and  was  a fre- 
quent writer  Tipon  that  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  re- 
lating to  the  Oxford  University,  and  took  a very  active 
part  in  drawing  up  its  report.  Mr.  Gordon  was  a brother 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Gordon,  late  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Mrs,  Pritchard,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Pritchard  of  Stanmore,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Bridgnorth.  Mr.  Osborne  Gordon  numbered  amongst 
his  friends  Mr.  John  Ruskin. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  May,  the  first  of  a series 
of  lectures  on  the  twelve  counties  of  Wales  was  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  The  lecturer  on 
this  occasion  was  Mr.  B.  T.  Williams,  Q.C.,  County 
Court  Judge,  who  gave  a long  and  interesting  account  of 
his  native  county,  Pembrokeshire.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Allen,  M.P.,  who,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  referred  to  the  curious  division  existing  in  the 
county  between  the  Welsh  and  English  races.  Strictly 
speaking  he  belonged  to  the  district  known  as  “ Little 
England,”  but  not  possessing  the  prophetic  faculty  sa’d 
to  belong  to  the  Flemish  settlers  of  Pembrokeshire  who 
retold  forgotten  events  of  the  past,  and  foretold  the 
events  of  the  future  by  virtue  of  a ram’s  blade  bone  boiled, 
he  could  not  say  to  which  of  the  county  races  his  ances- 
tors belonged.  In  heart  and  disposition,  however,  he  was 
an  ardent  Welshman,  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  Wales.  Of  Mr.  Williams’s  paper, 
which, dealing  as  it  did  with  a wide  subject,  was  necessarily 
a long  one,  space  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a very  short 
summary.  After  a geographical  and  statistical  account 
of  Pembrokeshire,  he  remarked  that  in  consequence  of  its 
accessibility  by  sea,  and  owing  to  the  spirit  of  its  people 
the  county  had  been  the  battlefield  of  races.  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  had  laid  waste  its  lands 
and  assailed  its  shore.  The  relics  of  strong  castles  re- 
call memories  of  a time  when  it  was  the  scene  of  continual 
conflict.  Every  civil  commotion  that  had  distracted 
England  had  been  felt  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  Romans 
made  roads  to  St.  David’s,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
coins  in  various  parts  shows  that  they  permeated  the  whole 
county.  Then  came  the  Saxons  and  Danes  who  carried 
on  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  native  British  kings, 
who,  being  continually  engaged  in  wars  among  them- 
selves became  an  easy  prey  to  their  foreign  invaders. 
In  the  ninth  century  many  Welsh  princes  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  king,  and 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  him.  They  were,  however,  al- 
lowed to  govern  their  own  subjects,  and  to  conduct  their 
internal  wars.  This  was  the  position  of  Howel  Dda,  who 
styled  himself  the  Prince,  and  not  the  King  of  Wales. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  reform  the  law. 
With  this  praiseworthy  object  he  summoned  wise  men 
from  every  commot  in  Wales  to  his  house  at  Whitland — • 
Tygwyn-ar-Daf,  and  there  they  consolidated,  codified,  and 
amended  the  laws  of  Wales,  which  Howel  afterwards 
promulgated,  and  for  which  he  obtained  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  Pope.  The  lecturer  had  carefully  read 
the  English  translation  of  this  code,  published  in  the  time 
of  George  III,,  but  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  it  de- 
served the  fame  it  had  received.  A great  portion  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  ceremonial  and  privileges  of  the 
King’s  Court  and  household,  and  it  contained  curious  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  and  compounding  of  crimes. 
It  read  like  a collection  of  the  quaint  devices  and  customs 
of  a Court  Leet,  and  it  contained  no  principles  of  justice 
and  right  for  the  guidance  of  a people.  It  threw  no  light 
upon  any  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  gave  no  indication 
of  extensive  learning  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  if. 
They  appeared  never  to  have  read  the  great  works  of  Jus 
tinian,  which  had  been  published  four  centuries  before' 
and  which  contained  the  principles  of  right  upon  which 
the  law  of  Europe  is  now  founded.  Howel,  however, 
was  a good  prince,  and  during  his  thirty  years  reign  there 
was  comparative  peace  in  Wales.  But  when  he  died  in- 
ternal dissensions  again  broke  out,  and  there  is  not  a more 
melancholy  page  in  history  than  that  which  records  the 
story  of  the  wars  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans. In  1080  William  the  Conqueror  appears  on  the 
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scene.  The  Welsh  princes,  without  a blow,  submitted, 
and  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  he  ended  his  expedition 
by  going  with  his  army  to  pray  at  the  holy  shrine  of  St. 
David’s.  The  native  princes,  after  this,  made  heroic 
efforts  against  their  invaders,  and  sometimes  with  wonder- 
ful success,  but  in  the  result  the  Normans  were  not  dis- 
placed. The  English  and  the  Elemish,  who  had  settled 
early  under  the  Norman  kings  in  the  southern  part  of 
Pembrokeshire  assisted  in  subduing  the  Welsh,  but  the 
latter  clung  hard  to  their  possessions  and  retained  for 
themselves  the  northern  part,  where  their  descendants 
have  remained  ever  since.  Speaking  of  the  Flemish  im- 
migration, Mr.  Williams  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Ellis  (in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  Cym- 
mrodorion  Society)  that  the  immigrants  were  chiefly 
English.  The  people  had  always  spoken  very 
good  English,  and  there  had  been  much  exaggera- 
tion about  the  alleged  Flemish  characteristics. 
This  English  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  was  a 
very  remarkable  fact  in  its  history,  but  the  line  of 
demarcation  was  becoming  less  and  less  distinct.  The  best 
type  of  the  original  settlers  might  be  discovered  at  the 
antique  village  of  Laugharne,  where  the  fine  forms  of  a 
splendid  race  still  dressed  in  a picturesqus  way  might  yet 
be  seen.  After  giving  an  account  of  Pembrokeshire  in  the 
12th  century,  as  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I., 
and  the  establishment  of  an  English  judicature  for  the 
whole  Principality,  which  was  then  divided  into  eight 
counties,  of  which  Pembrokeshire  was  one.  Then  came 
the  cruel  and  repressive  acts  of  Henry  IV.,  followed  ere 
very  long  by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of 
Henry  VII..  the  representative  of  the  Welsh  kings.  Then 
all  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  English  rule  disappeared  for 
ever  from  the  heart  of  the  Cymric  nation.  Having  re- 
ferred to  the  share  taken  by  Pembrokeshire  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  mentioned  such  facts  as  the  landing  of  the 
French  at  Fishguard  in  February,  1797,  Mr.  Williams 
came  to  more  recent  times,  and  spoke  of  the  Rebecca 
Riots,  which  broke  out  in  1842.  This  movement  had  its 
origin  in  the  north  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  meant  at  first 
nothing  more  than  a violent  and  disorderly  protest  against 
the  system  of  turnpike  gates  which  then  prevailed.  Some 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  rioters  feelings  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Queen  and  Government.  Nothing  really  was  fur- 
ther from  their  minds,  for  then,  as  now,  the  Welsh  were 
the  most  loyal  people  under  the  Queen’s  rule.  The  Welsh 
rioters,  when  the  evils  under  which  they  laboured  were 
removed,  soon  returned  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  have 
since  given  their  rulers  no  cause  for  anxiety.  The  salmon 
poachers  on  the  Wye  had  unfortunately  adopted  their 
name,  but  they  resembled  the  old  gate-breakers  in  no 
respect  whatever,  neither  in  purpose  nor  character,  and 
it  was  doubtful  how  far  they  were  of  the  same  nationality. 
Mr.  Williams  next  dealt  with  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  county,  its  legal  and  family  traditions,  and  finally 
with  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  ending  a very 
pleasant  lecture  with  a hope  that  all  Pembrokeshire  men 
throughout  the  world  would  be  united  by  a common  love 
of  the  county  of  their  birth,  and  would  ever  seek  to  uphold 
its  honour  and  perpetuate  its  fame.  (Applause.) — Mr. 
Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  referred  to  the  story  of  the  alarming  of  the 
French  invaders  by  the  women  of  Fishguard,  and  ques- 
tioned whether  Howel  Dda  resided  at  Whitland,  or  was 
only  a visitor  there. — Mr.  Allen,  M.P.,  seconded  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  very  cordially  carried. — A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Judge  Williams, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Roland  Phillips,  the  author  of 
The  Civil  War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches.” 
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BURYING  IN  WOOLLEN.— The  certificate  of  burial  in  wool- 
len kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Fortune  does  not  refer  to  Wales  or 
the  Borders,  so  is  inadmissible  in  Bye-gones.  We  have  already 
had  cases  noted  where  such  burials  did  take  place.  The  ob- 
. ject  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  to  encourage  the  woollen 
trade. 


NOTES. 

BISHOP’S  CASTLE  ELECTION.— Turning  over 
an  old  volume  of  Bye-gones  the  other  day,  I find  in  Nov., 
1871,  a query  respecting  the  election  at  this  place  in  1820. 
There  were  four  candidates,  each  of  whom  polled  87  votes  ! 
I have  seen  in  a newspaper  cutting  an  interesting  record 
of  some  of  the  Bishop’s  Castle  elections.  It  was  taken 
from  a paper  called  The  Salopian  that  was  issued  a dozen 
years  ago,  and  the  paragraph  appeared  in  connection  with 
a visit  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  paid  Mr.  Jasper 
More  at  Linley  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who  twice  repre- 
sented the  borough,  and  who  was  one  of  the  four  candi- 
dates in  1820.  The  account  says  : — “ The  Hon.  Douglas 
Kinnaird  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and  Hume,  and  of  Lord  Byron, 
whose  style  of  dress  he  adopted,  as  represented  in  two  por- 
traits of  him  in  the  possession  of  his  former  supporters  in 
the  town.  The  inscription  on  the  back  of  one  of  them, 
presented  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Griffiths,  records  the  later  con- 
tests in  the  borough,  and  is  not  without  interest  as  a 
chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Shropshire.  The  quad- 
ruple return  of  two  Liberals  and  two  Tories  was  decided 
by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  and  one  of  his  opponents.”  The 
following  is  the  inscription  referred  to  : — 

THE  HON.  DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD. 

7th  August,  1822. 

This  picture  is  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  jun.,  by 
the  Hon.  Douglas  James  William  Kinnaird,  who  con- 
tested the  Borough  of  Bishop’s  Castle  against  Wm.  Clive, 
Esq.,  and  John  Robinson,  Esq.  (the  uncle  and  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Earl  of  Powis)  the  18th  and  19th  June,  1818, 

Wm.  Clive 106 

John  Robinson  99 

D.  J.  W.  Kinnaird  ...  64 

Sir  Wm.  Elliott  59 

A vacancy  occurred  on  the  death  of  John  Robinson, 
Esq.  Lord  Viscount  Valentia  was  introduced  in  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Powis.  The  election  took  place  9th  and 
10th  July,  1819. 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird  ...  87 
Lord  Viscount  Valentia  ...  83 
Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  another  contest  took 
place  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  March,  1820,  for  the 
representation  of  said  borough.  Wm.  Holmes,  Esq. 
(secretary  to  the  Master-General  in  the  Ordnance  Office), 
and  Edward  Rogers,  Esq  , were  supported  in  the  interest 
of  Lord  Powis,  and  the  Hon.  D.  J.  W.  Kinnaird  and 
Robert  Knight,  Esq.,  in  the  independent  interest.  After 
a struggle  of  four  days’  polling,  the  numbers  were  declared 
equal — 

Wm.  Holmes,  Esq. ..%  ...  87 

Edward  Rogers,  Esq.  ...  87 

Hon.  D.  Kinnaird 87 

Robert  Knight,  Esq.  ...  87 

According  to  the  ‘ Blue  Book^  published  in  1878  the 
double  return  by  which  Kinnaird  and  Knight  were  re- 
turned was  “taken  off  the  file  by  order  of  the  House.” 
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QUERIES. 

TWLL  MEURIC. — “ Where  is  a pool  or  spring  in 
the  valley  of  Twll  Meuric,  which  formerly  contained  a 
marvellous  log  of  wood  ? If  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
the  Severn,  or  otherwise,  it  constantly  returned  to  its 
former  place.”  (One  of  a series  of  queries  put  by  Mr. 
Patrie,  keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  to  Dr,  Samuel 
Meyrick  of  Goodrich  Court,  in  1830,  and  published  on  p. 
484  of  the  Cam  : Quar : Mag : of  that  year.)  Nemo. 

THE  PRYSES  OF  GOGERDDAN.— I rather 

Sather  from  “Meyrick’s  History  of  Cardigan”  that  when 
ohn  Pugh  Pryse  of  Gogerddan  died  in  1774,  the  various 
branches  of  this  eminent  family  in  the  male  line  terminated, 
for  he  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pryse,  who  died  in  1745, 
by  Maria  Charlotte,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Rowland 
Pugh  of  Mathrafal — or  Mathafarn,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  Priory  Estate,  part  of  the  Pryse  property, 
would  appear  to  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  Johnes  of  Havod, 
but  unless  I am  mistaken,  Gogerddan  and  the  Priory, 
estates  in  Cardiganshire,  Mathrafal  in  Montgomeryshire, 
and  Rhfig  in  Merionethshire,  would  all  have  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  John  Pugh  Pryse  had  he  survived  his  mother ; 
whereas,  at  present,  Gogerddan  is  vested  in  the  Lovedens ; 
the  Priory  in  the  assigns  of  Thomas  J ohnes  ; Mathrafal 
in  Sir  Watkin  Wynn;andRhhgin  Mr.  Charles  Wynn, under 
the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  whose  uncle  had 
come  into  it  under  the  will,  I suppose,  of  the  Maria  Charlotte 
named  above.  But  Meyrick  does  not  explain  very  clearly 
some  points  I am  anxious  to  understand.  I suppose  he  is 
correct  in  saying  that  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Pryse  of  Gogerddan  (who  died  in  1622),  married 
Rowland  Pugh  of  Mathafarn ; and  that  Thomas  Pryse, 
M.P.  for  Cardigan  in  1743,  married  Maria  Charlotte, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  (another)  Rowland  Pugh,  and 
that  their  only  son  wa3  John  Pugh  Pryse,  who  died 
unmarried  in  1774.  Gogerddan,  Mathrafal,  Rhtig, 
have  each  their  place  in  Welsh  history,  and  I may  be 
pardoned,  therefore,  for  asking  how  Maria  Charlotte,  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mathafarn,  became  heiress  of 
Rhfig  also?  Was  her  mother  of  Rhfig?  Mr.  W.  W.  E. 
Wynne  once  said  to  me,  “ She  possessed  a Principality, 
commencing  at  this  spot  (Rfig),  and  ending  far  away  on 
the  confines  of  Aberystwyth.”  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  ; the 
old  Princes  of  Powys  ; and  Rhydderch  ap  Ieuan  Lloyd, 
had  each  a chapter  in  the  history  of  that  “ Principality,” 
and  to  bring  the  story  together,  we  need  gain  hold  of  the 
missing  link,  and  if  some  of  your  readers  can  give  it  to 
us  I should  be  glad.  Hengwrt. 


REPLIES. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  SHROPSHIRE  (June  6, 
1883). — I mentioned  that  the  Times  gave  a leader  on  the 
Shropshire  Murder  case  of  1857,  founded  on  the  counsel’s 
defence.  The  writer  assumed  that  the  woman  had  the 
man  completely  in  her  power,  and  that  he  stabbed  her — 
not  with  any  intention  of  murder,  but  in  despair,  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times  suggested  “ That  the  man 
merely  wanted  to  spill  some  of  her  blood,  under  the  belief 
that  her  supernatural  powers  would  go  with  it ! ” As  I 
was  present  at  the  trial  I felt  that  I might  venture,  in  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer,  to  dispute  even  the  conclusions  of  the 
Times ; so  I pointed  out  (on  Mar.  31,  1858 ; the  week  after 
the  trial)  how  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  man 
was  actuated  by  superstitious  fears.  “ The  culprit  seemed 
a dogged  brute,  and  not  a man  much  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
body or  anything.  The  only  impression  conveyed  by  the 
evidence  was  that  he,  in  a fit  of  rage  at  being  thwarted  by 
the  old  woman,  vowed  he  would  leave  her;  and 
was  determined  to  have  his  own  before  he  did  so. 


And  in  the  scuffle  to  obtain  the  watch,  his 
passion  got  the  mastery  over  him,  and  he  stabbed  the 
woman  with  his  knife — not  premeditatedly,  but  in 
momentary  rage.  . . . The  Times  said  the  man  was 

‘ held  in  a thraldon  which  irked  and  oppressed  him  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  this.  Only  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  murder  the  man  met  an  old  friend,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  comfortable  quarters  he  had  with  the  old 
woman.  Doubtless  it  was  to  his  interest  to  pretend  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  his  paramour  was  gifted  with  ‘the 
evil  eye,’  and  the  like ; and  when  inquisitive  neighbours 
questioned  him  on  the  subject  he  said  she  could  ‘ tell 
fortunes,’  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  to  this 
pretended  ‘ second  sight’  he  owed  his  comfortable  quarters 
. . . . The  only  evidence  of  his  ‘ imbecile  mind  ’ was 

given  in  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  in  answer  to 
such  direct  questions  as  ‘ don’t  you  consider  him  to  be  a 
weak  fellow  to  be  influenced  by  witchcraft  ? ’ and  that  ‘ he 
was  under  the  general  influence  of  spells  ’ was  only  to  be 
gathered  by  Mr.  Powell’s  address  to  the  jury.”  I went  on 
to  show  further  that  in  their  quarrels  the  woman  had 
shown  more  terror  of  his  violence  than  he  of  her  witch- 
craft. “ To  the  policeman  who  apprehended  him,  to  the 
gaolers  who  had  charge  of  him,  and  the  magistrates  who 
committed  him,  he  exhibited  none  of  these  fancied 
alarms  and  it  did  not  appear,  however  much  others  be- 
lieved in  her  powers  of  magic,  the  man  was  a victim  to  it. 
That  the  man’s  sentence  of  death  was  altered  to  one  of 
imprisonment,  was  quite  proper,  because,  as  I remarked 
at  the  time,  “the  act  was  not  done  with  malice 

aforethought ; and because  we  have  not  any  great 

faith  in  the  propriety  of  capital  punishment  at  all.” 

Jarco. 

CAPTAIN  SALUSBURY  HUMPHREYS  (May 
23,  1883). — There  was  a Captain  Humphreys  who  was  in 
the  habit  once  a year  of  coming  to  Oswestry  to  see  old 
Mrs.  Withers,  who  died  about  1833,  in  the  house  in  the 
Cross,  afterwards  altered  for  a chemist’s  shop  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smale.  Mrs.  Withers  was  a Miss  Humphreys,  or 
Miss  Pryce  Humphreys ; and  was  a native  of  Montgomery- 
shire. I believe  Captain  Humphreys,  who  I understood 
had  been  a distinguished  naval  officer,  used  to  reside  in 
the  Guilsfield  district.  Ben  Starch. 

[Mr.  George  Withers,  the  husband  of  the  Mrs.  W.  alluded  to 
above,  was  sworn  a common-councillor  of  Oswestry,  Oct.  6, 
1786,  and  at  the  same  time  elected  murringer ; an  office  that 
usually  meant  the  honour  of  being  chief-magistrate  the  next 
year.  On  Nov.  3,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  W.  declined  the  office. 
He  was  again  elected  murringer  on  Oct.  3,  1788 ; and  again  (Dec. 
5)  declined— not  only  the  post  of  murringer,  but  “his  office  of 
councilman,  and  also  his  burgesship  and  ffreedom  of  the  town 
and  borough.”  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  “ dis- 
franchised accordingly.”  Mr.  Withers,  we  believe,  was  of  a re- 
tiring disposition,  and  not  ambitious  of  local  fame.  His  property 
was  bequeathed  to  Mr.  George  Withers  Edwards  of  Woolston, 
near  Felton.  —Ed.) 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

This  is  how  the  tramp  difficulty  was  dealt  with  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  : — “ Wm,  Payne  whipped  as  a 
vagraunt  strong  beggar  of  Chester,  in  the  citty  of  Chester, 
according  to  the  law,  the  13th  day  of  Febry.,  in  the  39th 
yere  of  the  reign  of  our  most  dred  sovreigne  Lord  H.  ye 
Eight,  was  assigned  to  pass  forthwith,  and  directly,  from, 
thens  to  Chippen  Warren,  in  the  Co.  of  Northampton, 
where  he  says  that  he  was  borne,  and  he  is  lymittyd  to  be 
there  within  16  dayez  then  next  ensuying  at  his  p’ell.  I* 
witnez  the  seale  of  the  offyce  of  the  mairate  of  the  cittie 
aforesaid  and  place  where  he  was  ponisshed  is  herunfco 
sett.” 
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Professor  McKenny  Hughes,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  a Governor  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
has  been  elected  to  a Professorial  Fellowship  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams, 
rector  of  Llangeinwen,  at  his  residence,  Menaifron, 
Anglesey.  He  was  born  in  1824,  educated  at  Pitchford, 
Salop,  and  Friars  Grammar  School,  Bangor ; B.A.  St. 
J ohn’s  College,  Cambridge,  1847,  was  for  some  time  rural 
dean  of  Menai.  The  deceased  clergyman,  who  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Anglesey,  was  a son 
of  Canon  Wynn  Williams,  who  died  last  year.  Mr. 
Williams  married  Catherine  Laura,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Williams, of  Llanfyllin.  He  leaves  two  sons 
— the  eldest  born  in  1873. 

Mr.  J.  Sing,  of  Liverpool,  has  offered  the  trustees  of 
Palmer’s  Hospital,  Bridgnorth,  the  sum  of  £1,000,  of  which 
he  desired  that  £750  should  be  devoted  to  the  endow- 
ment of  two  additional  rooms,  and  the  remainder  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  a re-building  fund,  such  donation  to  be 
considered  as  a memorial  of  his  late  father, the  first  Mayor 
of  Bridgnorth,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  the  additional 
accommodation  should  be  for  widows  without  regard  to 
their  religious  tenets,  and  that  the  re-building  be  com- 
menced within  twelve  months  and  completed  within  two 
years.  The  Town  Council  have  passed  a resolution  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  at  the  munificent  donation,  and 
the  hope  the  Trustees  would  at  once  consent  to  carry  out 
the  stipulations.  Mrs.  Martha  Prentice,  widow,  who  died 
at  Ditton  Priors,  in  the  County  of  Salop,  in  March  last, 
at  the  age  of  90,  bequeathed  a sum  of  £50  to  Palmer’s 
Hospital. 

The  South  Australian  Register  of  April  16,  contains  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Robert  George  Thomas  of  Adelaide,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Board  of  Health ; who  died  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  Deceased  left  England  in  1836,  in  the 
staff  of  Col.  Light,  who  had  been  appointed  Surveyor- 
General  for  the  new  colony  of  South  Australia.  His 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  also  emigrated,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Register  newspaper,  of 
which  another  son,  Mr.  William  Kyffin  Thomas,  was  up 
to  his  death,  publisher.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  now  dead, 
returned  to  England  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  to  com- 
plete his  education  as  an  architect  and  civil-engineer,  and 
practised  his  profession  at  Newport,  Mon.,  where  he  de- 
signed “ some  churches  and  buildings  of  considerable  note.” 
We  are  told,  also,  that  “ whilst  in  Wales  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
signed and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  Gothic  en- 
trance to,  and  the  Mortuary  Chapels  in,  the  Cardiff  ceme- 
tery.” In  1860  he  returned  to  Australia,  and  soon  became 
the  holder  of  important  offices  under  the  Government.  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  obituary  notice  of  what  part  of  Wales 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a native.  He  was  born  in  1820,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Kyffin  Thomas,  who 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Register  during  the  period  that 
Mr.  W.  Whitridge  Roberts  twho  emigrated  from  Oswestry 
in  1850)  edited  it,  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  printing 
at  Oswestry.  Some  reader  of  this  may  be  able  to  say 
something  about  this  Welsh  family  that  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of  our  colonies. 

_ The  Council  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  held  a spe- 
cial meeting  on  Thursday,  at  Lonsdale  Chambers,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  who  explained  that 
they  had  been  called  together  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Cymmrodorion  medal  upon  two  gentlemen,  for  their 
distinguished  services  to  Wales.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
W.  Jones  (Gwrgant),  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  M.A.,  proposed 


that  a medal  should  be  given  to  the  Rev.  W.  Rees,  D.D. 
(Gwilym  Hiraethog),  and  in  doing  so,  read  a letter  from 
Gwrgant,  saying  “ that  there  was  no  Welshman  who  de- 
served greater  honour  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  than 
Gwilym  Hiraethog”.— The  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A., 
Hampstead,  having  referred  to  the  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Rees,  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams  explained  that  the 
reverend  doctor  held  a unique  position  as  a writer  of  pure 
idiomatic  Welsh,  and  had  as  a poet,  journalist,  and 
preacher,  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  the  Welsh 
nation  during  a period  of  half  a century.— The  proposal 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  and  passed  with  great 
cordiality. — Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  M.  A.,  then  proposed  that 
a medal  should  be  given  to  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  B.D., 
Professor  of  Welsh  at  Aberystwyth  College,  whom  he  re- 
ferred to  as  one  that  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Welsh 
scholars,  and  as  one  who  had  by  his  writings  and  editing 
very  materially  benefited  Welsh  literature.— Mr.  Howel 
W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously.— The  formal  presentation  of  the  medals 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  at  the  Society’s  general 
meeting  on  the  16th  November.  It  is  intended,  however, 
to  forward  the  medals  immediately  to  their  respective  re- 
cipients.— Several  new  members  were  elected,  among  them 
being  Professor  T.  Rhys  Davids,  the  well-known  Sanskrit 
scholar,  and  Canon  T.  Harford,  M.A.,  of  Westminster  ! 
Abbey.— [We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Silvan  Evans  has 
declined  the  medal  offered  to  him.] 


JUNE  20,  1883. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCELEOLOGIAL  SOCIETY.- We  are  glad  to 
see  in  the  new  number  of  Archceologia  Cambrensis  a portrait 
of  a veteran  member  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society— 
Mr  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam  of  Rugby.  A couple  of  years 
ago  we  suggested  the  introduction  of  portraits  as  well  as 
memoirs  of  notable  members  of  the  association  into  the  pages 
of  its  journal;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  instrumental  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Mr  W.  W.  E.  Wynne 
as  a commencement.  This  has  been  fittingly  followed  by  one 
of  Mr  Bloxam,  for  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr  R.  H. 
Wood,  F.S.A.,  of  Rugby.  The  portrait  is  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  notice  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  likeness  we  should 
all  like  to  see  published— the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 


NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(May  2,  1883). 

CONTEMPT  OP  COURT. 

At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions,  held  July  18,  1783, 
before  Edward  Wynne  Evans,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  Thomas 
Vernon,  Esq.,  Coroner,  “Thomas  Turner  having  at  this 
present  Court  been  guilty  of  a contempt  in  profanely 
Damning  one  John  Phillips,  who  was  then  giving  evidence 
before  the  Court,  It  is  Ordered  that  the  said  Thomas 
Turner  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Constables  of 
the  said  Town,  and  by  them  some  or  one  of  them  detained 
in  custody ’til  further  order.— By  the  Court— Probert.” 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  Sep.  12,  the  same  year, 
Richard  Phillips  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment  “ for  a 
contempt,”  and  was  fined  a shilling,  which  being  paid,  he 
was  discharged.  Jarco. 

QUERIES. 

A SALOPIAN  M.P. — I have  one  of  Gilray’s  cari" 
catures,  which  represents  a stout  old  gentleman,  dressed 
in  antique  style,  with  Hessian  Boots,  pantaloons  and  pig- 
tail. He  is  standing  up  snapping  his  fingers,  and  addressing 
(I  presume)  the  House  of  Commons  thus,  “ I’m  an  Inde- 
pendent Man,  Sir,— & I don’t  care  That,  who  hears  me 
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say  so  ! I don’t  like  Wooden  Shoes  ! no  Sir,  neither  French 
Wooden  Shoes,  no  nor  English  Wooden  Shoes,  neither  !— 
and  as  to  the  tall  Gentleman  over  the  way,  I can  tell  him 
that  I’m  no  Pizarro  ! — I’ll  not  hold  up  the  Devil’s  Tail  to 
fish  for  a Place  or  a Pension  !— I’m  no  Skulker  ! no,  nor 
no  Sasader  neither  ! I’ll  not  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  fear 
of  being  told  my  own  ! Here’s  my  Place,  & Here  I ought 
to  Speak ! — I warrant  I’ll  not  sneak  into  Taverns  to  drink 
humbug  Toasts  that  I am  afraid  to  explain,  not  I ! my 
motto  is  ‘ Independence  & Old  England  ’ — and  That ! for 
all  the  rest  of  the  World  ! there  That !— That ! — That ! — 
That ! — That !”  It  is  a perfect  picture  of  sturdy  indepen- 
dence. I have  been  told  that  it  represents  an  old  Member 
for  Shrewsbury,  delivering  a celebrated  speech,  if  so,  it 
must  be  well  known  in  our  border  land.  Landwor. 

REPLIES. 

BARMOUTH  (June  6,  1883). — For  want  of  a 
better  reason  for  the  change  of  name,  allow  me  to  give  an 
extract  from  the  Cam.  Quar.  Mag.,  Vol.  2,  p.  9.  “ Our 

expedition  shall  commence  at  Barmouth.  ‘ This  is  a very 
odd  corner  for  a town,’  says  The  Sais.  ‘ How  came  it  to 
have  such  a no-meaning  name  ? ’ It  came  to  be  so  called 
thus  : at  a meeting  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  at  an  alehouse,  in  1768,  where  I was  pre- 
sent, and  at  the  time  the  shipping  there  was  fast  increas- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  have  an  English  name  for  the  place 
upon  the  stern  of  vessels,  for  the  information  of  strangers ; 
and  therefore  a sailor  who  deemed  himself  the  most  pro- 
found in  the  language  of  the  Saeson,  proposed  to  transform 
the  original  appellation  into  Barmouth.”  There  was  cavil 
and  criticism,  but  the  new  name  was  adopted,  “and 
1 Bermo,’  another  corrupt  appellation,  disappeared  then 
from  the  milestones.”  G.G. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE  FOLK  LORE  (May  2, 
1883). — Maple-Tree  Superstition.  I was  lately  told,  when 
in  Montgomeryshire,  by  an  eminent  local  antiquary,  that 
the  common  people  in  that  county  term  the  maple-tree 
“the  tree  that  the  Devil  hung  his  mother  on.” 

De  Rebus  Antiquis. 

UDAL  AP  RHYS  (June  6,  1883).— Mr.  Uvedale 
Price,  born  at  Foxley  in  Herefordshire  (according  to  Mr. 
Salisbury’s  Border  Worthies)  is  said  to  have  prepared  this 
work,  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  for  the  press. 
My  copy  of  the  work  at  one  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  who  evidently  had  read  it,  for  upon  one  page 
there  is  a marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting,  “ This  is 
copied  from  Madame  Dunois’s  letters  on  another,  “ This 
is  the  same  story  as  that  of  the  Saxon  Barisa.”  It  is  “ a 
make  up,”  but  well  done,  and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  “ Essays  on  the  Picturesque.”  Antiquary. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

University  College  of  Wales.— We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  has  resigned  the  Welsh 
Professorship  of  the  Aberystwyth  College. 

The  South  Wales  College.—  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones,  Prin- 
cipal of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  and  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones  of  Swansea,  was  on  Monday  elected  by  the 
Council  to  be  the  First  Principal  of  the  University  College 
for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  The  appointment 
is  worth  £750  per  annum. 

Falcons  at  Llanrhaiadr.— Our  Llanrhaiadr  corres- 
pondent writes  : — It  seems  that  falcons  are  not  yet  extinct 
in  this  neighbourhood.  On  Thursday  last  Mr.  David 


Evans,  Waterfall-street,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Evans,  Tany- 
pistyll,  found  a nest  of  young  falcons  in  the  rocks  by  the 
Waterfall.  By  means  of  ropes  suspended  from  the  top  on 
the  face  of  the  rock,  Mr.  T.  Evans  reached  the  nest,  and 
brought  its  contents  safely  to  the  top. 

How  Sir  Hugh  Askew  Got  a Place. — Mr.  Jefferson 
quoting  Sandford’s  MS.  account  of  Cumberland,  gives  the 
following  amusing  anecdote  of  Seaton  and  Sir  Hugh 
Askew  : — “ Four  miles  southward  (of  Ravenglass,  we  pre- 
sume) stands  Seaton,  an  estate  of  £500  per  annum,  some- 
time a religious  house,  got  by  one  Sir  Hugo  Askew, 
yeoman  of  the  seller  to  Queen  Cath’ne,  in  Henry  VIII. ’a 
time,  and  born  in  this  county.  And  when  the  Queen 
was  divorced  from  her  husband,  this  yeoman  was  destitute. 
And  he  applied  for  help  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  some 
place  or  other  in  the  King’s  service.  The  Lord  Steward 
knew  him  well,  because  he  had  helpt  to  a cup  of 
wine  there  before,  but  told  him  he  had  no  place  for  him 
but  a charcoal  carrier.  * Well,’  quoth  the  Monsir 
Askew,  ‘ help  me  in  with  one  foot,  and  let  me  gett  in  the 
other  as  I can.’  And  upon  a great  holiday  the  king, 
looking  out  at  some  sports,  Askew  gott  a courtier,  a friend 
of  his,  to  stand  before  the  king ; and  Askew  gott  on  his 
velvet  cassock  and  his  gold  chine,  and  baskett  of  chercole 
on  his  back,  and  marched  in  the  king’s  sight  with  it. 
‘Oh,’  saith  the  king,  ‘now  I like  yonder  fellow  well, 
that  disdains  not  to  doe  his  dirty  office  in  his  dainty 
clothes ; what  is  he  ?’  Says  his  friende  that  stood  by  on 
purpose,  ‘ It  is  Mr.  Askew,  that  was  yeoman  of  the  seller 
to  the  late  Queen’s  Ma’tie,  and  now  glad  of  this  poor 
place  to  keep  him  in  y’r  Ma’tie’s  service,  which  he 
will  not  forsake  for  all  the  world’.  The  king  says,  ‘ I had 
the  best  wine  when  he  was  i’  th’  celler.  He  is  a gallant 
wine-taster,  let  him  have  his  place  againe,  and  afterwards 
knighted  him;  and  he  sold  his  place,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hudleston,  and  purchased  this  re- 
ligious place  of  Seaton,  nye  wher  he  was  borne,  of  an 
ancient  freehold  family,  and  settled  this  Seaton  upon  her, 
and  she  afterwards  married  Monsir  Penington,  Lo : of 
Moncaster,  and  had  Mr.  Joseph  and  a younger  son  with 
Penington,  and  gave  him  this  Seaton.” — From  Linton's 
Hand  Book.  But  if  this  story  is  true,  what  shall  we 
make  of  the  following  inscription  at  Bootle  as  to  the  date 
of  Sir  Hugh’s  knighthood  : — “ Here  lyeth  Sir  Hugh 
Askew,  Knt.  late  of  the  Seller  to  Kinge  Edward  VI.  ye 
whichi  gSir  Hugh  was  made  knyghte  at  Musselborough 
felde,  n ye  yere  of  oure  Lord  1547,  and  died  the  second 
day  of  March,  in  ye  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1562.” 

Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer,  who  is  preparing  an  illustrated  his- 
tory of  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School  for  publication  by 
Messrs  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  states  that  some  workmen, 
in  knocking  the  plaster  off  the  front  of  the  old  porter’s 
lodge  gradually  exposed  some  magnificent  oak  carving. 
There  is,  he  says,  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  Chester, 
and  he  thinks  the  side  next  the  second  master’s  house, 
which  was  part  of  a kitchen,  is  equally  elaborate.  It  is, 
he  believes,  a portion  of  the  original  school-house,  on  the 
site  of  which  the  present  building  was  erected  in  1630. 


JUNE  27,  1883. 

NOTES. 

TOM  PIERCE,  THE  SHROPSHIRE  GIANT.— 
The  first  printed  reference  to  this  Shropshire  Celebrity  I 
have  ever  seen  is  in  a stray  copy  of  the  Oswestry  Herald, 
for  Mar.  20,  1821 ; where  we  are  told  ‘ ‘ there  now  resides 
at  The  Pant,  near  this  town,  a boy  of  the  name  of  Pierce, 
the  son  of  labouring  people,  whose  bulk,  at  his  age  (six 
years  and  eight  months)  is  truly  wonderful.  He  measures 
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four  feet  two  inches  in  height ; round  the  waist  three  feet 
two  inches  and  a half ; and  round  the  calf  of  the  leg,  one 
foot  two  inches.  He  weighs  eight  stone  and  eight  pounds; 
and,  daring  the  last  three  months,  has  increased  weekly, 
one  pound  and  one  quarter.  Notwithstanding  the  pon- 
derosity of  his  body,  he  is  extremely  active  ; and  will  run 
or  jump  with  any  of  his  juvenile  companions.” 

Oswald. 


QUERIES. 

SALOPIAN  ESQUIRES  AND  GENTLEMEN.— 
No.  1396  of  the  Harl  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  is  a “ Copie  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Rich’d.  Lee,  Portcullis,  dated  12th  Sept., 
1584,  whereby  he  disclaimed  many  residing  within  the 
Towne  and  Liberties  of  Salop,  the  Hundred  of  Oswestry, 
Chirbury,  Condover,  Peinhill,  Clunne,  Foord,  & Bradford, 
as  usurpers  of  the  appellations  of  Esquires  and  gentlemen.” 

D.J. 

THE  ANCIENT  EARLS  OF  CHESTER.— In 
one  of  the  old  Chester  Guides  it  is  said,  “ The  county  of 
Chester,  given  to  Hugues  d’Avranches,  surnamed  Le 
Loup,  with  the  title  of  Earl  1070  ” ; and  then  follows  : — 

Earl  Lupus,  died  on  the  27th  of  July  1101. 

Earl  Richard,  shipwrecked  near  Harfleet  6th  of  Dec:  1120. 

Earl  Randal,  the  First,  died  1128. 

Earl  Randal,  the  Second,  died  1153. 

Earl  Hugh,  the  Second,  died  at  Leeke  1181. 

Earl  Randal,  the  Third,  died  at  Wallingford  1232. 

John  Scott,  the  Last  Earl  of  Chester,  died  at  Dernhale  1237. 
In  the  last  named  year  Hugh  le  Lespencer,  Stephen  de 
Legrave  and  Henry  de  Audley,  were  put  in  charge  of 
Chester  Castle.  Are  we  to  understand  that  they  also 
held  the  Earldom  in  Commission?  Prince  Edward,  it 
is  said,  “came  to  Chester  in  1256,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Kenelm,  and  staid  in  the  City  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh, 
and  Cheshire  Nobility.”  Now  if  it  be  true  that  in 
the  very  next  year  “ The  Welsh  under  Llewelyn 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  City,”  it  does 
appear  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  was  possible,  if 
the  Welsh  nobility  had  paid  “ homage  ” to  Prince  Edward, 
as  asserted  by  the  writer  quoted  above.  There  is  evidently 
wanting  some  links  in  this  story  which  no  antiquary  has 
as  yet  devoted  attention  to ; and  inasmuch  as  these  re- 
cords are  copied  over  and  over  again  by  our  Cestrian 
friends  as  so  many  facts,  I should  be  glad  if  some  of  our 
moderns  could  give  us  a better  account  of  the  authority  in 
charge  of  Cheshire  from  the  Conquest,  down  to  the  time 
when  Edward  the  First  annexed  Wales  to  his  Crown, 
and  the  authorities  upon  which  they  rely , for  now  the  Masters 
of  the  Rolls  have  collected,  and  even  published,  numerous 
historical  documents  relating  to  Chester  and  Wales,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  possess  far  better  materials,  to  refer 
to  than  King  had  when  he  published  his  “ Vale  Royal  ” in 
the  year  1656.  A Salopian  Antiquary. 

RICHARD  HEYLIN,  D.D.  -Upon  the  north  wall 
of  the  north  transept  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford, 
is  a mural  monument  bearing  a Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Heylin,  D.D.,  and  Canon  of  that 
Cathedral,  who  died  1670.  The  arms  are  those  of  Broch- 
wel  Ysgithrog,  King  of  Powys,  viz.,  “sable,  three  nags’ 
heads  erased  argent.”  Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  these 
Heylins  resided,  and  if  they  were  descended  in  line  male 
from  Brochwel  Ysgithrog?  C.J.D. 


REPLIES. 

THE  SACRING  BELL  AT  GWYTHERIN  (Nov. 
8,  1882). — At  this  date  it  was  observed  that  Bishop 
Thirlwall  had  described  a bell  at  Kerry,  which  was 


formerly  used  to  awaken  sleepers  in  the  parish  church  ; 
and  it  was  asked  whether  this  bell  was  at  all  like  the  one 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  party  saw  at  Gwytherin  in 
the  previous  August ; and  which  was  described  on  page 
106  of  Reprint  of  Bye-gones  1 I have  just  accidentally 
noticed  in  Bye-gones,  June  21,  1876,  an  extract  from  Arch : 
Carnb : of  July  that  year,  in  which  Mr.  Barnwell  asks 
about  a handbell  he  once  saw  at  Llanfair  Dyffryn  Clwyd, 
which  was  rung  at  the  head  of  funeral  processions.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  descriptions  of  any  handbells 
still  preserved,  in  Welsh  churches,  and  some  account  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  put.  M.C.A.S. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  MACES  (Feb. 
28,  1883). — At  this  date  I gave  a record  of  some  costly  ex- 
penditure on  the  Maces.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
appeared,  I have  found  the  following  entries  : — 

1676.  paid  JohnTomley  for  makeinge  the  Iron  Worke 
about  ye  new  Maces  3s.  6d. 
ffor  a Boxe  to  carry  the  same  to  London  Is.  9d. 

1683.  P’d  Rich’d  Lloyd  towards  the  Mases  01.  17.  00 
1722.  For  mending  the  Mace  Is.  6d 

1726.  paid  Mr.  Wickstid  for  repaireing  the  Maces  00.  01.  06. 

1727.  payed  Chas  Wickstid  for  mending  the  Maces  00.  06.  00. 

1728.  ffor  Boiling  and  Brushing  up  the  Maces  0 5 0 

ffor  new  gilding  the  Armes  0 5 0 

ffor  soldering  one  of  the  arches  of  the  crowne  0 16 

1730.  paid  Mr.  Wicksteed  for  repairing  the  Maces  0 3 0 

1734.  paid  Mr.  Wicksteed  for  3 screws  for  the  Maces  0 0 6 

Jarco. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

University  Intelligence.— C.  S.  Fearenside,  of  Os- 
westry School,  has  been  elected  to  an  Open  Classical 
Scholarship  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  At  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  Thomas  Gasquoine  Creak  has  been 
elected  to  a Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £60  ; and  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  C.  Minshall  Jessop  (nephew  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Minshall  of  Oswestry)  has  been  elected  to  Mr. 
Diggon’s  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £60. 

Oswestry  and  Weshpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  : 
1883. — The  third  excursion  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  Meeting  at  Chirk  the  members  went  by  train 
up  the  Ceiriog  Valley  to  Glyn,  and  walked  onto  Pandy,  and 
turned  up  the  beautiful  valley  to  the  right,  till  they  reached 
Nantyr  Nall,  a prettily-situated  house  at  the  head  of 
the  Valley.  They  then  struck  across  the  bills  to  the  left, 
and  crossed  the  Ffordd  Saison,  the  old  road  by  which 
tradition  says  the  English  made  their  raids  into  Wales. 
Several  curlews  were  seen  and  heard,  as  they  flew  round 
the  party,  and  sometimes  so  close  that  their  pretty  brown 
plumage  and  long  curved  beaks  were  plainly  visible.  They 
next  visited  the  Camp  on  Mynydd  bach,  above  Llanar- 
mon,  more  conspicuous  on  the  Ordnance  Map  than  in 
reality,  though  the  ancient  line  is  easily  traceable,  and 
through  the  middle  of  it  runs  a line  of  fine  white  quartz 
boulders.  Leaving  the  Camp  they  found  the  way  into 
the  Ceiriog  Valley,  and  followed  it  down  to  the  New  Inn 
at  Glyn,  and  returned  by  the  train  to  Castle  Mill,  and  as- 
cended the  hill  to  Brookside,  where  they  had  been  most 
hospitably  invited  to  tea.  The  day  was  unfortunately ! 
rather  wet,  but  the  walk  was  very  pleasant  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  There  were  present,  Mr.  Dovaston,  Revs.  H. 
J.  Wilcox,  O.  M,  Feilden,  &c.  Among  the  plants  found 
we  may  mention  the  globe  flower  (trollius),  shining  crane’s 
bill  (geranium  lucidum),  small  periwinkle  (vinca  minor), 
yellow  mountain  pansy,  hemlock,  sweet  cicely  (myrrhis 
odorata),  and  the  marsh  red-rattle  (pedicularis  palustris). 
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The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  June  28,  of  a new 
dock  which  is  being  constructed  at  Cardiff  by  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  at  a cost  of  £500,000. 

Beaumaris  Church  was  lately  entered  by  some  person 
or  persons,  presumably  church  “ restorers,”  who  smashed 
and  removed  the  old  fashioned  pews,  among  which  was 
that  belonging  to  the  Baron  Hill  family. 

Amongst  the  recent  publications  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society  we  may  note  Part  II.  of  “The  G-ododin,”  and 
“ Ystorya  de  Carolo  Magno  ” from  the  “Red  Book  of 
Hergest,”  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  M.A.  The 
Society  is  doing  a useful  work,  and  deserves  the  popularity 
it  has  obtained. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Barrow,  Chester,  which  has  been 
restored  at  a cost  of  over  £2,000,  was  re-opened  on  June  29. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  is  a low 
building  with  a north  aisle  separated  from  the  body  by  a 
range  of  obtuse  arches.  A chancel  was  added  in  1671  by 
Henry  Bridgeman,  rector,  while  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  and  Dean  of  Chester.  In  1744  a new  tower  was 
strongly  built  with  stone,  but  in  a style  incongruous  with 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Roderic  Lloyd,  prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  and  a 
relative  of  Sir  John  Trevor’s,  being  near-sighted,  one 
evening  being  obstructed  in  the  street  drew  his  sword  and 
plunged  it  against  his  antagonist,  who  immediately  fell. 
The  choleric  Welsh  gentleman  then  fled  and  took  refuge 
in  a coal-hole  at  the  house  of  Sir  John,  then  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  A faithful  valet  was  sent  out  to  make  enquiries, 
as  to  who  had  been  slaughtered,  and  discovered  on  the  spot  a 
decayed  and  fallen  pump,  with  Mr.  Lloyd’s  sword  sticking 
in  it. 

A statue  of  Sicilian  marble  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Griffiths  of  Chester,  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Rowlands  of  Llangeitho.  The  pedestal  rises  7ft.  6in.  to  the 
plinth  of  the  figure.  The  latter  iu  itself  is  about  5ft.  8in., 
or  life  size.  The  subject  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of 
preaching— the  body  attired  in  a surplice,  the  lips  barely 
parted,  the  left  hand  holding  a Bible,  and  the  right  hand 
slightly  uplifted.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure 
there  is  an  upright  pedestal,  on  which  rests  another  copy 
of  Holy  Writ.  The  inscription,  “ Daniel  Rowlands, 
born  A.D.  1713;  died  September  16th,  1790,”  is  engraved 
on  the  pedestal.  The  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the  village 
of  Llangeitho,  near  the  chapel  where  Mr.  Rowlands 
ministered. 

The  Antiquary  for  June  (London  : Elliot  Stock)  con- 
tains articles  on  “Gold  and  Silver  Plate.”  “ Simon  de 
Montfordand  the  English  Parliament,”  “Our  Great  Rivers  ” 
“Norton-in- Hales  Parish  Registers,”  “ Porlock  Church’” 
“Some  rebellions  in  English  History,”  &c.  The  con- 
tents, it  will  be  seen,  are  varied.  In  “Our  Great  Rivers,” 
the  Severn  is  described  and  old  statutes  affecting  it  are  un- 
earthed, one  of  which  imposes  penalties  on  ferry-keepers 
who  carry  offenders  into  or  from  W ales  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  One  of  the  entries  in  the  Norton-in-Hales 
registers  records  the  marriage  of  an  ancestor  of  Mr 
Stanley  Leighton’s  in  1709  — “ Edwardius  Leighton 
Parochiae  Alberberry,  in  Com.  Salop.  Armiger,  et  Rachel 
Fforester  de  Appley,  Parochiae  de  Wellington  in  Com. 
praedicto,  nup’ti  erant  undecimo  die  Maij.” 

Ludlow  School,  at  which  the  senior  wrangler  for  the 
year  was  educated,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a community  called  The  Palmers’ 
Guild,  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  com- 
munity  devoted  itself  to  the  religious  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  Ludlow,  as  well  as  to  the  secular  interests  of  its 
members,  and  at  a very  early  period,  probably  at  the  end 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  founded  the  school.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  present  building  began  to  be  used 
as  the  school-house,  the  earlier  one  being  in  or  near  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  Palmers’  Guild  was  dissolved,  but  its  revenues  were 
restored  to  the  town  by  Edward  VI.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a preacher,  a reader,  or  assistant  to  the  rector,  a high 
schoolmaster,  an  usher,  and  about  thirty  almsfolk.  The 
School  has  several  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities,  which 
often  lapse  for  want  of  claimants. 


RE  OPENING  OF  EDSTASTON  CHURCH. 

This  ancient  church  was  re-opened  on  Saturday,  June 
16,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  having  been  closed  during 
the  carrying  out  of  repairs.  The  building  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  no  earlier  remains  having  been  discovered, 
and  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the  Pantolfs,  who  then 
held  the  Manor  and  township  of  Wem.  Attempts  have 
lately  been  made  to  beautify  the  church,  and  several 
costly  stained-glass  windows  have  been  presented  by  the 
family  at  Eaton  Hall,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  it  was  found  that  the  service  of  God  could  not  be 
carried  on  iu  decent  order  with  such  surroundings,  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  building  more  worthy  of  its  use 
and  purpose.  Accordingly  it  has  been  re-seated  with 
open  seats,  in  which  the  old  oak  paneling  of  the  pews 
has  been  used.  The  floors  have  been  renewed  with  solid 
wooden  block  paving  laid  in  herring  bone  pattern,  and  the 
ancient  sacristy  has  been  rebuilt  on  its  old  foundations. 
The  remains  of  the  old  sedilia  have  not  been  “ restored” 
but  have  been  covered  with  a wooden  seat,  under  which 
they  exist  untouched.  The  old  roof  was  sound  and  good, 
and  has  been  left.  The  ring  post  is  now  concealed  by  a 
cross  over  six  feet  high  with  quatrefoil  ends  and  centre,  in 
which  are  carved  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  four  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists.  These  were  given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch 
of  London.  The  rough  plaster  of  the  walls  has  only  been 
repaired  where  necessary,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
fresco  and  dedication  crosses  have  been  preserved.  A 
new  fout  given  “ in  memoriam  ” of  the  late  Miss  Bowen 
of  Coton  Hall  is  made  of  white  and  red  Mansfield  stone, 
and  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  four  circular  panels  repre- 
senting the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  conventional  lilies. 
The  south  porch,  built  originally  in  1710,  had  become 
ruinous,  and  was  rebuilt  a few  years  ago  in  memory  of  Sir 
George  Essex  Honyman,  Bart.,  by  his  brother  and  sister 
the  present  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Bearcroft,  who  also  presented 
the  dossal  hangings  and  brass  lectern.  The  altar  cross  and 
the  vases  were  given  by  Miss  Bearcroft.  The  altar  cloth 
of  crimson  cloth  and  velvet  embroidered  over  the  whole 
face  is  the  gift  of  Lady  Honyman.  A splendid  alms  dish 
was  also  given  by  Mr.  Birch  of  London.  Sir  W.  M. 
Honyman,  Bart.,  presented  a handsome  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  Langford  S.  Brown  presented  a beau- 
tiful Bible.  Morning  service  was  held  at  eleven  o’clock. 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Allen,  the  Revs.  L.  S.  Brown, 
Vicar  of  Edstaston,  H.  V.  Russel,  rector  of  Wem,  J.  L. 
Spencer,  Wem,  and  J.  L.  Hope,  Vicar  of  Newtown,  took 
partin  the  service,  which  was  full  choral.  The  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  preached  a very  earnest  and  impressive  sermon 
from  the  11th  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  28.  Holy  communion 
was  afterwards  celebrated.  At  two  o’clock  a public  lunch 
was  provided  in  the  Waterloo  tent,  when  the  usual  toasts 
were  given.  Service  was  again  held  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Egerton,  rural  Dean,  preached,  and  the 
anthem,  “Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given,”  was  sung 
by  the  choir.  The  offertory  for  the  day  amounted  to  £25 
10s.  An  excellent  tea  was  provided  for  the  school  children 
and  visitors,  after  which  dancing, racing,  and  other  amuse- 
ments were  carried  on. 
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NOTES. 

THE  WELSH  FUZILIERS.— Died,  on  Sunday, 
Mar.  25,  1821,  at  Rose  Hill,  Denbighshire,  Col.  Jones,  of 
Gelliwig,  Caernarvonshire,  late  Colonel  of  the  23rd,  or 
Welsh  Fuziliers.  At  the  Battle  of  Egypt  he  ascended 
the  sand  hills  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Sir  J.  Moore. 

G.  G, 

THE  FRENCH  AT  FISHGUARD.— The  follow- 
ing are  authentic  copies  of  the  Instructions  given  by 
General  Hoche  to  the  American  officer,  Colonel  Tate,  who 
commanded  the  men  employed  in  the  French  Invasion  in 
South  Wales,  1797  : — 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COLONEL  TATE. 

There  will  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Tate,  a body 
of  troops,  completely  organized,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
and  fifty,  all  resolute  determined  men,  with  whom  he  may  under- 
take any  thing:  They  are  to  be  called  “ La  Seconde  Legion  des 
Francs.” 

The  legion  is  completely  armed  ; he  will  be  likewise  furnished 
with  fast-going  vessels  with  which  he  is  to  proceed,  before, 
with,  or  after  the  squadron  ; the  vessels  will  be  victualled  for 
the  passage,  but  the  legion  will  bring  on  shore  nothing  but  their 
ammunition,  which  is  to  be  musquet  cartridges. 

Col.  Tate  is  to  have  the  command  in  chief  of  the  legion  ; the 
Admiral  will  give  the  nec  ssary  orders  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  naval  force,  which  will  proceed  up  St.  George’s  channel, 
and  the  landing  is  to  be  effectuated,  if  possible,  in  or  near  Car- 
digan Bay. 

But  should  Col.  Tate,  on  arriving  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn,  learn  that  the  river  is  little  or  not  at  all  defended,  and 
that  the  wind  and  tide  allow  him  to  sail  up,  he  will  endeavour 
to  execute  a coup  d t main  on  Bristol,  which  is  the  second  city 
in  England  for  riches  and  commerce  ; the  destruction  of  Bristol 
is  of  the  very  last  importance,  and  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  accomplish  it. 

For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  proper  to  reconnoitre  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  in  the  day  time,  and  to  sail  up  the  Avon  at  night 
fall,  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  where  the  landing  should  be 
made,  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  greatest  silence,  and,  the  troops 
being  supplied  with  combustible  matter,  Col.  Tate  is  to  advance 
rapidly  in  the  dark,  on  that  side  of  Bristol  which  may  be  to 
windward,  and  immediately  to  set  fire  to  that  quarter.  If  the 
enterprize  be  conducted  with  dexterity,  it  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  total  ruin  of  the  town,  the  port,  the  docks,  and  the 
vessels,  and  to  strike  terror  and  amazement  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  capital  of  England. 

This  object  being  fulfilled,  Col.  Tate  will  immediately  re- 
embark, cross  the  Severn,  and  land  below  Cardiff,  which  he  will 
leave  on  his  right,  and  proceed  towards  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
in  the  manner  to  be  pointed  out  in  these  instructions. 

During  the  passage,  Col.  Tate  will  take  care  that  the  troops 
observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  will  recommend  to  the 
naval  officers  to  carry  a press  of  sad. 

At  the  moment  of  the  landing,  e ch  soldier  is  to  be  furnished 
with  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  provisions  for  four 
da' s,  and  a double  ration  of  wine  or  brandy,  to  recruit  them 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 

Not  a moment  is  to  be  lost  in  the  debarkation,  and  the  sol- 
diers must  carry  their  ammunition  and  provisions,  until  they 
can  secure  bat  horses  ; they  are  never  to  quit  them,  and  are  to 
take  care  to  supply  what  may  be  expended  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion. For  the  first  two  days  the  legion  is  to  keep  in  one 
body,  observing  not  to  suffer  any  to  lag  in  the  rear. 

Col.  Tate  will  feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  a close  and  strong 
country  with  all  possible  speed,  and  before  committing  any  act 
of  hostility ; he  will  take  care  to  avoid  the  morasses,  as  well 
from  regard  to  the  health  of  the  troops  as  to  avoid  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  who  would  of  course  endeavour  to  profit 
of  such  a defect  in  his  position. 

The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Col.  Tate  has  in  view 
three  principal  objects  : the  first  is,  if  possible,  to  raise  an  in- 
surrection in  the  country  : the  second  is,  to  interrupt  and  em- 
barrass the  commerce  of  the  enemy ; and  the  third  is,  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  the  way  for  a descent,  by  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  English  government. 


In  all  countries  the  poor  are  the  class  most  prone  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  this  disposition  is  to  be  forwarded  by  distributing 
money  and  drink;  by  inveighing  against  the  government  as  the 
cause  of  the  public  distress  ; by  recommending  and  facilitating 
a rising  to  plunder  the  public  stores  and  magazines,  and  the 
property  of  the  rich,  whose  affluence  is  the  natural  subject  of 
envy  to  the  poor. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  observed,  that  however  defective 
may  be  the  morality  of  the  English  people,  they  have  still  a 
respect  for  the  laws  and  their  magistrates,  even  in  the  moment 
of  insurrection  ; it  will  be  therefore  advisable  to  spare,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  property  of  those  who  may  be  in  any  civil  func- 
tion, and  even  of  the  country  gentlemen ; all  impositions  should 
be  laid  on  the  peers,  the  men  of  rank  and  high  fortune,  the 
clergy,  those  who  serve  as  officers  in  the  army,  navy,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  militia  ; of  all  such,  the  country  seats,  farms, 
woods,  cattle,  and  corn,  should  be  given  up  to  be  plundered  by 
the  people ; these  predatory  excursions  should  be  made  in  dif- 
ferent and  even  distant  quarters,  by  detachments  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  each. 

Extremities,  such  as  these,  rendered  necessary  by  those  of 
the  Republic,  and  justified  by  the  reflection  that  our  cruel  enemy 
has  shewed  the  first  example,  will  attract  numbers  of  artizans 
and  workmen,  of  vagabonds  and  idlers,  and  even  of  male- 
factors ; but  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  legion ; they  are  to  be  formed  into  new  com- 
panies, commanded  by  French  officers,  and  to  the  end  ihat  the 
natives  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  force  employed,  these 
companies  are  to  be  kept  asunder,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  de- 
tails, as  far  as  circumstances  wilt  permit  ; it  is  principally  by 
these  new  formed  companies  that  the  insurrection  is  to  be  for- 
warded. 

The  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  the  country  is  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  breaking  down  bridges,  cutting  of  dykes,  and  ruining 
c mseways,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  ihe  army  ; by  plundering  all  convoys  of  sub- 
sistence, the  public  stages  and  waggons,  and  even  private 
carriages ; the  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  the 
principal  towns,  burning  all  vessels  and  boats  in  the  rivers  and 
canals,  destroying  magazines,  setting  fire  to  docks  and  coal 
yards,  rope  walks,  great  manufactories,  &c.,  Ac.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, likewise  .that  by  these  means  a crowd  of  artizans  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  of  course  ready  to  embark  in 
any  measure  which  holds  out  to  them  subsistence  and  plunder 
without  labour  or  fatigue. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  will  likewise  be  materially 
forwarded  by  disarming  the  militia,  by  burning  the  arsenals  in 
the  sea  ports,  by  stopping  the  couriers  of  government,  by 
seducing  the  enemy’s  troops  to  desert,  and  by  the  terror  which 
the  success  of  the  legion  and  the  progress  of  the  insurrection 
will  carry  into  the  bosoms  of  the  un warlike  citizens. 

The  country  most  favourable  for  this  system  is  that  which 
is  naturally  strong,  and  in  which  there  are  forges  and  manu- 
factures. 

Subsistence  is  to  be  seized  wherever  it  can  be  found  ; if  any 
town  or  village  refuse  to  supply  it  in  the  moment,  it  is  to  be 
given  up  to  immediate  pillage. 

In  order  to  spread  the  panic  as  generally  as  possible,  the 
legion  is  to  be  divided  into  several  columns,  having  settled  a 
common  rendezvous,  where  they  are  to  assemble  every  four,  six, 
or  eight  days  ; the  inhabitants  must  be  obliged  to  serve  as 
guides,  and  any  who  refuse  are  to  be  punished  on  the  spot ; 
the  magistrates,  or  some  of  thoir  families,  are  always  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preference  on  this  service,  that  they  may  not  accuse  or 
punish  the  others. 

All  denunciations  against  those  who  join  the  legion,  are  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Wherever  the  legion  or  any  of  its  columns 
is  posted,  it  the  neighbouring  parishes  do  not  give  instaDt  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whether  by  ringing  of  bells 
or  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  given  up  to  fire  and  sword. 

For  the  safety  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  Colonel  Tate 
will  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  engagements  with  regular  ' 
forces,  and  will,  instead  thereof,  attack  detachments,  beat  up 
their  quarteis,  surprize  their  outposts,  &c.  He  will  encourage 
all  deserters  and  prisoners  to  enter  into  the  new  companies  be- 
fore mentioned;  should  such  prisoners  refuse,  he  will  shave 
their  heads  and  eyebrows,  and  if  they  are  taken  again  in  arms, 
they  are  to  be  shot. 

Colonel  Tate  will  not  omit  to  observe,  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land numbers  of  French,  who  will  be  eager  to  join  him,  such  as 
prisoners  of  war,  soldiers  and  sailors,  privates  in  the  emigrant 
regiments,  and  a ciowd  of  others,  whom  want  and  the  desire  of 
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vengeance  will  draw  to  his  standard  ; he  may  admit  such  French- 
men into  the  legion  ; but  he  will  observe  to  be  on  his  guard  that 
the  new  comers  may  not  raise  cabals  or  factions,  especially  if 
there  should  be  among  them  any  nobles  or  priests,  whose  ambi- 
tion is  only  to  be  exceeded  by  their  cowardice  ; should  any  such 
attempt  be  made,  he  will  take  care  to  punish  it  most  severely. 

Should  the  militia,  or  volunteers  of  any  district,  oppose  the 
march  of  the  legion,  such  district  is  to  be  severely  punished,  the 
militia  or  volunteers  to  be  disarmed,  their  arms  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  insurgents,  and  all  ammunition  carefully  pre- 
served. 

Finally,  Colonel  Tate  will  always  remember  to  avail  himself 
of  the  talents  of  the  principal  officers  who  surround  him;  he 
will  profit  of  all  favourable  circumstances  to  acquire  for  his 
party  the  force  and  confidence  necessary  to  ensure  success  ; he 
will  spare,  and  even  sustain,  the  poor  and  the  aged,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  will  force  the  great,  who  are  the  cause  of 
all  our  evils,  to  sustain  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war 

(Signed)  Le  Gen.  Le  Home. 

[Secretary  of  State’ s Office,  Whitehall , 4 th  May , 1798.  Com- 
pared with  the  original,  F.  King.] 


Copy  of  the  Instructions  to  Colonel  Tate , on  his  Military 
Operations  and  Marches. 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  remain  any  length  of  time  on  the 
coast,  after  having  effectuated  your  landing ; you  will  doubless 
see  the  necessity  of  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  especially 
into  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire , not  to  speak  of 
the  opportunities  which  those  counties  afford  you,  by  means  of 
the  mountains,  to  avoid  tho  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  field  of 
your  operations  will  be  more  extended : with  boldness  and 
intelligence  combined,  you  may  easily  possess  yourself  of  Chester 
or  Liverpool  which  you  will  ruin  by  burning  the  magazines  and 
filling-  up  the  ports,  or  at  least  you  may  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  those  cities  and  the  interior.  There  is  another 
obiect  which  should  likewise  decide  you  to  enter  those  counties, 
as  you  will  be  joined  there  by  two  other  columns  of  French 
troops  to  which  you  will  unite  that  under  your  command,  if  the 
general  commanding  the  expedition  in  chief  shall  desire  it. 

It  is  therefore  of  consequence  that  you  direct  your  march, 
from  the  very  moment  of  landing,  upon  the  town  of  Chester, 
where  you  will  pass  the  Dee,  beyond  which  you  are  to  establish 

y°Yourmarch  should  be  rapid  and  bold ; you  must  not  keep 
the  main  roads,  but  on  the  contrary  proceed  by  bye  paths  and 
hollow  ways,  which  are  at  a distance  from  the  high  road. 
Before  you  enter  any  village  or  town,  you  are  to  inform  yourself 
whether  there  be  any  troops  there,  and  what  is  their  number  ; 
whether  there  be  a river,  and,  if  so,  whether  there  be  one  or 
more  bridges  whether  it  be  inclosed  with  walls  and  barriers, 
&c  and  you  are  to  take  your  measures  in  consequence. 

You  should  frequently  change  your  guides,  and  in  order  to 
mislead  the  enemy  as  to  your  destination,  you  should  not  take 
a new  one  in  presence  of  him  whom  you  di-miss  ; you  should 
often  make  countermarches,  and  always  mention  to  the  guide 
you  quit  a road  different  from  that  which  you  mean  to  take, 
asking  the  way  to  the  town  or  village  on  which  you  mean  to  turn 
your  back,  or  at  least  whither  you  do  not  mean  to  go. 

In  order  to  spread  the  consternation  and  astonishment  as  wide 
as  possible  after  the  destruction  of  Liverpool  (for  this  point  is 
capital)  vou  must  follow  your  blow,  and  seize  upon  some  small 
town  or  sea  port  on  that  coast,  which  you  will  lay  under  contri- 
bution You  may  be  sure  that  immediately  all  the  principal 
places  will  demand  for  their  protection  troops  from  the  govern- 
ment which  is  in  want  of  them,  and  will  of  course  be  obliged 
to  separate  those  of  which  it  can  dispose,  by  which  means  you 
will  be  able  to  destroy  a great  number,  by  beating  in  detail  the 
detachments  which  may  be  sent  against  you. 

The  mobili  try  columns  can  alone  be  successfully  opposed  to 
vou  but  even  in  that  case  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  destroy  their 
effect  If  they  be  weak,  you  will  unite  your  forces  and  crush 
them  • if  they  be  strong,  by  scattering  yourselves,  and  com- 
mitting hostilities  in  a hundred  different  quarters  ; the  towns, 
which  will  be  terrified  by  these  means,  will  soon  demand  the 
troops  which  compose  the  columns  to  protect  them  from  your 
parties  who  will  thereby  remain  masters  of  the  field,  and  starve 
both  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.  I doubt  much,  whether 
the  English  fenow  as  yet  the  nature  and  use  of  mobiliary  columns, 
but  even  if  they  do,  you  may  find  means  to  render  them  useless, 
because  the  government  has  not  troops  in  number  sufficient  to 
guard  all  the  points  at  once,  and  parties  like  yours  may  over- 
run the  country  in  a thousand  different  directions. 


Your  soldiers  are  to  carry  with  them  nothing  but  their  arms, 
ammunition,  and  bread:  They  will  find  everywhere  clothes, 
linen,  and  shoes;  the  inhabitants  must  supply  your  wants,  and 
the  seats  of  the  gentry  are  to  be  your  m agazines. 

In  case  the  country,  being  exhausted,  should  offer  you  no 
further  resources,  or  that  a strong  body  of  troops  should  force 
you  to  quit  the  place  where  you  had  established  yourself,  you 
must  depart  with  promptitude  and  expedition,  make  forced 
marches,  and  in  the  night,  reposing  yourselves  by  day  in  the 
woods  and  mountains;  if  you  are  obliged  to  halt,  in  order  to 
procure  provisions,  you  must  first  chuse  a strong  position,  from 
which  you  will  send  detachments  into  the  neighbouring  villages; 
it  is  with  your  cavalry  (for  you  "must  take  care  from  the  first  to 
mount  a sufficient  number  of  your  troops)  that  you  are  to  make 
this  kind  of  excursion ; you  will  also  observe  to  re-mount  your 
cavalry  as  often  as  necessity  may  require  it. 

Marching  in  this  manner,  unincumbered  with  baggage,  your 
troops  cannot  be  overtaken  by  the  enemy  ; but  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  you  are  obliged  to  stand  an  engagement,  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  now  a Frenchman,  inasmuch  as 
you  command  Frenchmen,  and  let  that  incite  you 
to  attempt  a brilliant  stroke  ; remember,  however,  that  nothing 
but  inevitable  necessity  should  induce  you  to  hazard  the  issue  of 
a combat,  and  in  that  case  you  must  supply  by  courage  the  de- 
fect of  numbers.  Should  you  be  forced  to  clear  your  way  through 
the  enemy,  you  must  commence  the  attack,  but  let  it  be  always 
by  night.  About  eleven  o’clock,  or  midnight,  send  out  two  or 
three  patroles  of  four  or  six  men  each,  with  orders  to  set  fire  to 
a dozen  houses  in  your  rear,  in  different  quarters ; the  enemy, 
believing  that  you  are  running  away,  will  most  probably  pursue 
you,  in  which  case  you  may  lay  an  ambuscade,  or  you  may  avoid 
him,  or  you  may  fall  on  the  rear  of  one  of  his  columns,  which  you 
may  cut  off  with  facility,  in  the  dark,  and  the  confusion  of  an 
unexpected  attack.  If  the  enemy  should  run  to  extinguish  the 
fires,  you  have  the  same  advantages ; you  have  your  choice, 
either  to  avoid  him,  or,  which  is  still  better,  to  beat  him ; if  he 
remains  under  arms,  and  sends  out  patroles  to  reconnoitre,  you 
must  interrupt  them,  and  put  them  to  the  bayonet,  without 
firing  a shot,  and  then,  after  two  or  three  hours,  you  must  form 
the  column,  and  advance  rapidly,  ou  pas  de  charge,  on  one  of  his 
wings,  which  you  will  certainly  rout,  and  then,  without  pushing 
the  affair  further,  you  will  pursue  your  route,  and  remember  to 
make  in  that  day  two  or  three  counter-marches. 

In  this  manner  you  may,  by  a brilliant  action,  surprise  in  the 
night  time,  and  cut  off  a post  which  may  be  opposed  to  you  : in 
the  day  light  and  open  field  you  ought  not,  with  the  force  under 
your  command,  to  hesitate  to  attack  two  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  night  four  or  even  five  thousand  : you  ought  to  dis- 
lodge eight  hundred  from  a post,  not  being  intrenched ; but  if 
intrenched,  and  especially  with  cannon,  you  are  not  to  attack 
them. 

In  order  to  pn,ss  a river,  where  the  bridges  are  guarded  or 
broken  down,  it  you  cannot  procure  boats,  you  must  endeavour 
to  remount  towards  the  source,  in  order  to  find  a passage  by 
means  of  a ford,  a mill  dam,  &c.  If  you  are  hard  pressed,  you 
must  strain  a stout  rope  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  pass 
your  troops ; those  who  do  not  know  how  to  swim,  holding  fast 
by  the  rope,  and  carrying  their  firelocks  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  with  the  muzzle  downwards  to  avoid  wetting  the 
lock  ; if  trees  can  be  found  on  the  bank,  long  enough  to  reach 
across,  they  are  still  better  than  ropes  ; in  which  case  you  will 
fell  several  of  them.  If  the  river,  though  fordable,  be  so 
deep  as  to  take  the  soldiers  up  to  their  necks,  you  must  make 
the  best  swimmers  pass  first,  and  the  others  follow  by  ranks, 
each  soldier  holding  the  next  man  strongly  with  the  left  hand 
by  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  carrying  his  firelock  in  the  right  : 
by  these  means  those  who  reach  the  opposite  bank  first  will 
sustain  the  others,  and  assist  them  in  getting  out  of  the  water  : 
your  horses  will  also  be  of  use,  but  you  must  not  reckon  upon 
them. 

In  case  your  position  should  be  at  last  no  longer  tenable,  or 
that  superior  forces  should  force  you  to  quit  the  country, 
bordering  on  the  Channel,  you  must  not  lose  an  instant  to  join 
two  French  parties  sent  into  the  counties  of  York,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland.  In  that  case  you  must  send  me  notice 
into  Ireland,  that  I may  be  enabled  to  execute  a diversion  in 
your  favour.  An  officer  in  disguise  may  reach  me,  either  by 
seizing  a fishing  boat  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  or  else  by  the  route 
of  Scotland. 

I count  upon  your  firmness  and  your  courage ; you  may  equally 
rely  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  French  nation,  and  my  esteem  and 
regard  in  particular. 
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My  intention  in  giving  you  these  instructions  is  less  that  you  ! 
should  attach  yourself  to  the  letter,  than  to  the  spirit  of  what 
they  contain ; and  I leave  to  your  judgment  to  make  such  I 
modification  therein  as  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

(Signed)  Le  Gen.  Le  Hoche. 

\Secretary  of  States  Office,  Whitehall , 4 th  May,  1798.  Com-  ' 
pared  with  the  original,  F.  King.] 

I take  the  foregoing  from  a pamphlet  printed  for  J.  ! 
Wright,  169,  Piccadilly,  in  1798,  the  text  copied  from  (as  ; 
stated)  attested  transcrips  of  the  original  documents.  j 

As  my  purpose  is  merely  to  give  copies  of  official  j 
documents,  I will  say  no  more  in  introducing  the  following  j 
letters,  than  that  when  the  French  found  themselves  in  a 
fix,  their  commanding  officer  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  Lord 
Cawdor’s  head  quarters,  by  an  officer  who  presented  his 
chief’s  request,  which  was  thus  worded  : — 

Cardigan  Bav, 

5th  Ventose,  5th  Year  of  the  Republic. 

Sir,— The  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  troops 
under  my  command  were  landed  at  this  place,  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  attempt  any  military  operations,  as  they  would  tend 
only  to  bloodshed  and  pillage.  The  officers  of  the  whole  corps 
have  therefore  intimated  their  desire  of  entering  into  a negotia- 
tion, upon  principles  of  humanity,  for  a surrender.  If  you  are 
influenced  by  similar  considerations  you  may  signify  the  same  to 
the  bearer ; and,  in  the  meantime,  hostilities  shall  cease — Health 
and  respect.  Tate,  Chief  de  Brigade. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  Thursday,  the  morning  following  the 
receipt  of  this,  Major  Ackland  carried  the  following  ulti- 
matum up  to  the  enemy’s  camp 

Fishguard,  Feb . 23. 

Sir,— The  superiority  of  the  force  under  my  command,  which 
is  hourly  increasing,  must  prevent  my  treating  upon  any  other 
terms  short  of  your  surrendering  your  whole  force  prisoners  of 
war.  I enter  fully  into  your  wish  of  preventing  an  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood,  which  your  speedy  surrender  can  alone  prevent, 
and  which  will  entitle  you  to  that  consideration  it  is  ever  the 
wish  of  British  troops  to  show  an  enemy  whose  numbers  are 
inferior.  My  major  will  deliver  you  this  letter,  and  I shall  ex- 
pect your  determination  by  ten  o’clock  by  your  officer,  whom  I 
have  furnished  with  an  escort  that  will  conduct  him  to  me  with- 
out molestation. — I am,  &c.,  Cawdor. 

To  the  Officer  Commanding  the  French  Troops. 

These  letters  I take  from  Chambers's  Journal  of  Jan.  14, 
1860,  in  which  there  appears  a graphic  account  of  “ How 
the  French  fared  at  Fishguard  in  1797.”  N.W.S. 

THE  BROGYNTYN  MANUSCRIPTS  (May  23, 
1883). — The  Rev.  Wm.  Brinkir  to  Sir  Wm.  Maurice. 
From  the  original  at  Brogyntyn. 

Worthy  Sir 

my  humble  and  bounden  dute  remembred  x’d. 
[&c.]  I was  this  last  weeke  att  Bangor,  and  among  others 
of  the  chapter,  I was  drawne  by  my  lo ; to  bestowe  a 
benevolence  of  a duble  tenth  (towardes  the  maintenance 
of  ye  warres  in  Bohemia)  w’ch  for  my  part  comes  to  vl. 
xijs.  and  iiijei.  and  p’missed  to  send  them  Bangor,  vpon 
munday  next.  I have  sent  to  divers  that  are  to  pay  me 
money  at  Midsomer  to  healpe  me  for  soe  much  at  this 
time,  that  I might  lceepe  my  p’misse  w’th  ye  b’b  [bishop] 
but  could  not  receive  one  penny — if  I could  have  money 
vpon  reasonable  termes,  I would  not  have  troubled  you,  at 
this  time ; if  therfor  you  can  healpe  me  for  this  once  for 
vl.  xs.  you  shall  comand  me  at  Midsomer  for  all  I have,  if 
you  have  occasion  to  vse  money ; otherwise  I must  be  faine 
to  sett’  a bargen  whear  in  I shalbe  a great  looser — if  you  can 
spare  me  soe  much,  I pray  you  send  it  by  this  bearer,  and  I 
will  thanke  my-selfe  much  bound  vnto  you  ; my  lo  : wished 
me  to  remember  his  kindest  love  to  my  good  La  his 
lor’pe  vsed  the  nurse  and  my  cosyn  Die  Vaughan  very 
kindly,  fhe  nurse  satt  next  him  at  table,  and  made  very 
much  of  her.  I pray  you  remember  my  dutie  to  my  La 


my  mother,  and  my  aunt  Mrs  Jane  Gruffith  ; and  thus 
beseaching  god  to  blesse  you  and  them,  and  all  yours, 
I rest 

Your  nephew  and  godson 
Nigal  ever  to  be  comanded 

May  ye  17  th  Willia’  Brinkir. 

1620. 

To  the  Right  Wor’ll  my  most  assured  good  vncle  Sir 
Willia’  Maurice,  Knight,  at  Cleneny,  d’d’  these. 


QUERIES. 

SWEENEY. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  place  so-called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswestry,  and 
what  is  the  earliest  mention  of  it  in  historical  records  ? 
In  Ireland  it  is  common  as  the  proper  name  of  a person. 

H.W.L. 

WILLIAM  THORPE.— In  vol.  6 of  Professor 
Arber’s  English  Garner , just  published,  there  is  “The 
Examination  of  Master  William  Thorpe,  priest,  of  heresy, 
before  Thomas  Arundell,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
year  of  our  Lord  M.CCCC.  and  seven.”  This  examination 
was  on  the  information  of  the  Bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury ; 
Thorpe  having  given  utterance  to  such  doctrines  at  St. 
Chad’s,  on  April  17, 1407,  as  “distroubled  the  comminalty 
of  Shrewsbury.”  Another  week  I will  give  some  extracts  : 
meanwhile,  can  any  of  your  readers  say  how  Thorpe  was 
punished  ? M.H. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A SHROPSHIRE  WORTHY.— 
A portrait  has  lately  come  into  my  possession,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  of  the  aid  of  your  readers  in  identifying.  It 
is  a half-length  in  oils  of  a gentleman,  in  the  dress  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a small  red 
book.  On  the  right  on  a level  with  the  head  is  the  follow* 
ing  coat  of  arms  ; Or,  a Raven  proper,  differenced  by  a 
crescent  of  the  field.  On  the  left  a scroll  bearing  the 
following  lines  : — 

Of  suche  goods  as  God  hath  mee  sent 

To  take  part  of  them  is  my  full  intent 

For  it  maketh  mee  to  clawe  where  it  dothe  not  itche 

To  see  one  lyve  a begger  to  dye  riche. 

M.  . SUaE.  59. 

The  portrait  was  fastened  into  a damaged  modern  frame 
by  three  pieces  of  old,  unplaned,  deal  board,  loosely  nailed 
together.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  back-board  is  a copy 
of  the  portrait  in  water  colour,  roughly  done,  and  from 
the  age  and  state  of  decay  of  the  paper  presumably  a 
century  old.  Beneath  this  copy  is  written  “copied  from 
the  original  picture  at  Beslow  in  Shropshire.”  Thus  the 
original  and  the  copy  were  united  by  some  later  owner. 
From  the  arms  the  portrait  is  that  of  a Corbett.  Any 
further  information  will  be  gladly  received.  Newo. 


REPLIES. 

NOVELS  RELATING  TO  WALES  (June  6, 

1883).— The  following  may  be  added  to  the  list : — 

The  Ancient  Britons, a tale  of  Primeval  Life.  No  author’s 
name.  London : Chapman  and  Hall,  1851 ; 322  p. 

Travels  of  a British  Druid, ox  the  J ournal  of  Ely  ud.  Illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Ancient  Nations, 
with  appropriate  reflections  for  youth.  2 vols.  London  : 
J.  Hatchard,  1811.  No  author’s  name.  Introduction 
says  Amidst  the  Druidical  monuments  of  the  Island 
of  Anglesey  are  vestiges  of  a palace  said  to  be  that  of 
the  Arch  Druid  of  the  Britons.  Here,  with  other  relics  of 
the  community,  were  found  a MS.  in  the  Celtic  language, 
which,  being  examined,  proved  to  be  a journal  of  travels 
of  a young  Druid  addressed  to  the  Arch  Druid,  written 
from  different  countries,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
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■century  of  the  Christian  Era  ; the  whole  appearing  to  con- 
tain interesting  details  of  this  remote  period  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  put  into  modern  dress  and  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  readers.” 

Tales  of  the  Gymry,  with  notes,  by  James  Mot- 
ley. London  : Longmans  ; Swansea  : Brewster  ; Llan- 
elly : Thomas.  Preface  dated  “Abercrave,  Brecon- 
shire, Oct.  20th,  1848.  The  “Tales”  are  in  verse,  and 
the  subjects  are— The  Cwn  Annwn, — The  Torrent 
Spectre, — The  Canwyll  Corph, — The  Ceffyl-y-Dwfr, — The 
Legend  of  Cefn  Castell, — and  Arthur’s  Stone.  The  scenes 
are  all  laid  in  Glamorganshire.  Mr.  Motley  was  an 
English  gentleman  connected  for  some  time  with  the  iron 
trade  at  Maesteg.  The  volume  contains  some  pleasing 
descriptive  writing  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  district  of 
which  Maesteg  may  be  said  to  be  the  centre;  but  the 
“Notes”  upon  the  superstitions  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood give  the  little  volume  its  strongest  local  colouring 
and  form  its  most  valuable  feature.  Natural  phenomena 
are  also  touched  upon,  as  for  example  : — 

The  bog-fire.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  this  singular 
light  upon  the  bogs,  and  even  upon  the  mountain  roads  of 
-Glamorganshire,  dancing  along  before  him,  and  apparently 
adapting  its  pace  to  that  of  his  horse,  and  so  closely  does 
it  often  resemble  the  light  of  a lantern  carried  by  a 

erson  walking  that  it  requires  a little  resolution  on  a 

ark  night  to  avoid  following  it,  when  it  leaves  the  road 
for  some  boggy  place,  as  it  almost  always  wantonly  does.  In 
such  cases  the  luminous  appearance  arises  from  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  some  organic 
matter,  like  the  light  of  decaying  wood ; but  in  many  instances 
the  nocturnal  wanderers  seem  to  be  of  electrical  origin,  when 
the  ears  of  the  traveller’s  horse,  the  extremity  of  his  whip,  his 
spurs,  or  any  other  projecting  point,  appear  tipped  with  pencils 
of  light.  The  writer  was  once  witness  to  this  in  a very  extiaor- 
dinary  degree  during  the  cold  weather  of  January,  1842,  on  the 
mountain  road  from  Maesteg  to  Aberafon.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  toes  of  the  rider’s  boots  and  even  the  tufts  of  hair  at  the 
fetlocks  of  his  horse  appeared  to  burn  with  a steady  blue  light, 
and  on  the  hand  being  extended  every  finger  immediately  be- 
came tipped  with  fire.  All  these  appearances  are  known  to  the 
Welsh  by  the  name  of  “ Ellyll  Dan,”  or  Goblin  fire.  A small 
valley,  a tributary  of  the  Rhondda  fawr,  on  the  Monmouthshire 
frontier  of  Glamorganshire,  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy and  frequency  of  these  appearances,  which  have  gained 
for  it  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  by  spirits  of  darker  char- 
acter. 

The  superstition  of  the  “ Ceffyl-y-Dwfr  ” is  thus  spoken 

of  : — 

The  “ Ceffyl-y-Dwfr,”  or  Water  horse,  is  a superstition  common 
in  one  form  or  the  other  to  all  the  Celtic  race.  Believed  to  be 
an  evil  spirit,  who  in  the  shape  of  a horse  would  induce  the  un- 
wary stranger  to  mount  him,  and,  soaring  over  river  or  moun- 
tain, would  suddenly  melt  into  air  or  mist  and  precipitate  his 
rider  to  destruction,  he  is  acknowledged  by  the  Britons  and 
Biscayans,  and  is  identical  with  the  Kelpie  of  the  Scotch  and 
the  Phoocah  of  the  Irish.  The  rude  figures  of  horses  found  on 
British  coins,  of  which  such  vast  numbers  have  been  found  in 
the  Druidical  hill  of  Carnbre,  in  Cornwall,  are  supposed  by  Mr 
Davies  ( Mythology  of  the  Druids)  to  be  representations  of  the 
horse  of  Maien,  or  Cyd,  or  Ceridwen,  or  Ceres,  or  the  Goddess 
herself  in  that  form,  which  she  was  supposed  to  assume.  These 
so-called  coins  he  considers  to  be  talismans  or  glains  distributed 
(as  some  such  tokens  certainly  were)  to  the  votaries  of  Druidism 
when  their  initiation  was  completed,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  when  made  they  were  deposited  in  a sacred  stream, 
whence  the  arch-druid  fetched  them  with  much  ceremony. 

D.J. 

CAPTAIN  SALUSBURY  HUMPHREYS  (June 
13,1883)  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Evan  Humphreys, 
Rector  of  Montgomery  and  Clungunford  (ob.  1780)  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salusbury  Price, 
Vicar  of  Meifod  (1740-1794)  and  Rector  of  Montgomery. 
Evan  Humphreys’s  mother  was  the  sister,  and  eventual 
heiress,  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Trevor  of  Bodynfol,  Yicar  of 


Oswestry,  1736-1784,  and  of  Rhuabon,  1770-84,  His  eldest 
brother,  Thomas  Trevor  Humphreys,  Rector  of  West 
Kirby,  succeeding  to  the  property,  took  the  name  of 
Trevor  in  lieu  of  Humphreys,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
late  Chancellor  Trevor  of  Bangor,  and  grandfather  of  Mr, 
Edw.  Salusbury  Rose  Trevor,  of  Trawscoed,  now  residing 
at  the  Derwen.  Salusbury  Price  Humphreys  was  born 
in  Nov.  1778,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  He  “was 
an  officer  of  some  distinction,  and  saw  considerable  service 
during  his  short  career  up  to  the  time  when  he  attained 
the  rank  of  captain ; but  will  best  be  remembered  as 
Captain  of  the  Leopard,  when  in  1807  at  Halifax,  Nova- 
Scotia,  under  orders,  he  boarded  the  Chesapeake  American 
frigate,  for  the  seizure  of  some  naval  deserters,  which  led 
to  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  an  angry  correspondence  be- 
tween both  Governments,  and  to  his  own  ultimate  retire- 
ment on  half  pay.”  (H.  in  Ormerod's  Gheshire,Vo\.  iii.  826, 
n.)  He  became,  nevertheless,  a Rear  Admiral  of  the  White, 
and  was  made  a C.B.  in  1831,  and  K.C.H  in  1834. 
He  married,  in  1805,  as  his  first  wife,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Tixel  Morin  of  Weedon 
Lodge,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  (the  Rev.)  Salusbury 
Humphreys,  who  inherited  the  Weedon  Estate.  On  her 
death  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in  1810,  Maria 
Brooke  vil  Davenport,  the  natural  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  Davenport,  Esq.,  of  Bramall,  in  Cheshire,  and 
assumed  by  sign-manual,  in  1838,  the  name  and  arms  of 
Davenport.  Sir  Salusbury  Pryce  Humphreys-Davenport 
died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1845,  and  was  buried  at 
Leckhampton.  The  grandson  of  this  marriage,  John  Wil- 
liam Handley  Davenport  of  Bramall,  Esq.,  succeeded  to 
the  estates  in  1872,  and  in  1877  sold  the  Manor  of  Bramall, 
and  something  less  than  2,000  acres,  for  £190,000,  to  a 
Manchester  Estate  and  Building  Company.  D.R.T, 

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

M.  Gaidoz,  the  accomplished  editor  of  Revue  Celtique — 
a gentleman  not  unknown  to  readers  of  Bye-gones— in  the 
new  number  of  his  serial,  writes  a lengthy  paper  on  the 
question  of  Higher  Education  in  Wales;  and  the  Western 
Mail  of  J une  19,  gives  its  readers  the  benefit  of  a trans- 
lation of  the  most  important  points  in  it.  M.  Gaidoz 
stands  high  as  a Celtic  Scholar,  and,  himself  a Breton, 
takes  a warm  interest  in  Wales  and  Welshmen.  His 
article,  we  regret  to  say,  is  much  too  long  for  our  columns  ; 
so  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  extract,  which  relates 
to  the  newly-established  South  Wales  College,  and  its  pro- 
posed Celtic  chair.  He  says  : — “ As  may  be  imagined, 
the  instruction  will  be  given  in  English ; it  will  be  an 
English  University  transported  into  the  Principality.  Will 
it,  then,  possess  no  local  character  ? Will  it  do  nothing 
for  that  Welsh  nationality  which  received  in  the  Middle 
Ages  such  a brilliant  development,  literary  and  poetic, 
and  is  at  this  day  the  sole  Celtic  nationality  that  has  not 
allowed  its  language  to  sink  into  the  rank  of  a patois  ; and 
which  with  its  Eisteddfodau  hedges  round  its  traditions 
with  a worship  so  pious  and  so  intelligent  ? We  reply 
that  in  the  original  scheme  provision  was  made  for  a 
Welsh  Lectureship,  with  a stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a year ; but  this  has,  in  the  revised  scheme,  been  trans- 
formed into  a chair  of  Celtic  Philology,  taking  equal  rank 
with  the  other  chairs  of  the  College,  and  with  a stipend 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a year,  and  a proportion  of  the 
students’  fees.  Eor  this  measure  we  offer  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  Council  who  preside  over  the  destinie  s 
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of  the  infant  College.  They  have  thus  risen  superior  to 
those  ‘ practical  ’ and  utilitarian  considerations  too  preva- 
lent in  our  days,  which  so  often  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  Juvenal : — 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

This  measure  is  the  more  felicitous  in  that  it  will  in  some 
measure  plant  the  flag  of  true  science  in  Morgan wg — the 
cherished  domain  of  Welsh  ' Oeltomania ! ’ Wales  has 
never  lacked  men  who  would,  under  favourable  auspices, 
have  left  their  markupon  the  history  of  philological  science. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  Edward 
Lhuyd,  cut  off  by  death  with  his  ‘ Archaeologia  Britan- 
nica’  but  half  complete,  displayed  the  genius  of  a reno- 
vator of  linguistic  science,  and  even  at  this  day  he  is 
deemed  worthy  of  the  title  of  precursor  of  Zeuss.  In  our 
own  century,  a humble  druggist  of  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Thomas  Stephens,  has  shown  in  his  studies  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  Wales  a genius  for  history,  which  was,  unfor- 
tunately. cramped  by  a limited  horizon  and  insufficient 
scope.  Nor  are  such  men  lacking  in  Wales  even  at  this 
day.  By  the  side  of  veterans  like  Mr.  Silvan-Evans,  of 
masters  of  recognized  authority  like  Professor  Rhys,  of 
Oxford,  there  are  ranged  many  younger  philologists  whom 
it  would  be  invidiuusto  name,  and  who,  in  the  Reviews  of 
their  native  land  and  of  London,  have  given  proof  of  the 
possession  of  undoubted  merit,  and  bid  fair  to  become 
masters  in  their  turn.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing^ suitable  occupant  for  the  Celtic  Chair  at  Cardiff, 
which  will  perform  a two-fold  service  ; first,  to  Wales,  by 
popularising  those  notions  of  Celtic  Philology  which  ought 
to  form  part  of  her  literary  patrimony  ; and  next,  to 
Science  herself,  by  the  aid  she  will  receive  from  that 
study  and  the  works  it  will  inspire.  The  establishment 
of  the  Celtic  Chair  at  Cardiff  coincides  most  auspiciously 
with  that  of  the  Blackie  Professorship  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Todd  Professorship  at  Dublin.  Seeing  that  Celtic 
Philology  figures  in  the  courses  of  the  Universities  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  it  found  no  place  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Celtic  people  themselves.  But  ‘ Better  late 
than  never,’  as  our  proverb  has  it;  or,  as  the  English  say, 
‘ It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.’  ” 
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NOTES. 

EDUCATION  IN  OSWESTRY.— The  Oswestry 
Herald,  for  Feb.  20,  1821,  contains  the  following  advertise- 
ment Oswestry  General  (daily)  School.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  27,  a sermon  will  be  preached  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Raffles,  LL.  D.,  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Old  Chapel, 
in  behalf  of  the  above  School,  when  the  annual  collection 
will  be  made.  The  service  to  commence  at  half-past  six. 
Though  the  Chapel  is  expected  to  be  crowded,  accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  strangers.”  Dr.  Raffles  was 
always  very  popular  in  Oswestry,  and  I remember,  in 
the  same  building  15  years  later,  seeing  a congregation 
estimated  at  1200  crowded  to  hear  him.  The  school 
referred  to  in  the  advertisement  was  the  first  daily  school 
for  the  poor  ever  established  in  Oswestry.  Oswald. 

BRIDGNORTH  SCHOOL.-It  is  to  publications 
like  Bye  gones  and  Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches  that  we 
look  for  material  with  which  to  make  county  history  ; and, 
in  the  h >pe  of  “aiding  and  abetting”  some  historian  of 
Shropshire.  Schools,  for  the  pages  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  Society’s  Transactions,  I now  give  an  in- 
stalment of  names  of  pupils  who  have  made  their  mark ; 


educated  under  Dr.  Rowley  at  Bridgnorth  R.  R.  W. 
Lingen,  scholar  of  Trinity,  1835  ; Ireland  scholarship, 1838  ; 
Fellow  of  Balliol,  Hertford  Scholarship,  1839.  — William 
Pulling,  2nd  Class,  1836  ; Fellow  of  Brasenose. — Rev.  Jas. 
Coley,  native  of  Bridgnorth  ; Double  First  Class,  1838, — 
J ames  Fraser,  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  took  the 
Ireland  scholarship  in  1839;  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  First 
Class,  1839, — Rev.  Samuel  Bolton,  Senior  Optime  and 
First  Classic  Classical  Tripos,  1847  ; Fellow  of  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge. — Rev.  Joshua  Bennett,  Reading. — Rev.  Thos. 
Alfred  Bangham,  native  of  the  town  ; Prebend  of  Lich- 
field,— Revs.  W.  Boulton,  W.  Moore,  and  George  Nesse 
Clarke,  under-masters  for  Dr.  Rowley. — The  distinguished 
General  Sir  George  Green,  K.C.  B. ; Conway  Lovesy, 
H.M.  Judge  at  Demerara,  West  Indies,  J.P.  for  Glouces- 
tershire ; George  Browne,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Ludlow 
John  Whitehead,  Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple,  the 
eminent  conveyancer  and  parliamentary  counsel ; William 
Cope,  Recorder  of  Bridgnorth  ; Hubert  Smith,  Town 
Clerk  of  Bridgnorth, and  author  of  “Tent  Life  in  Norway” ; 
Rev.  Osborne  Gordon,  native  of  Broseley,  whose  death 
has  recently  been  recorded  (see  Reprint  of  Bye-gones,  page 
255).  I may  state  that  I take  my  list  from  a local  paper. 
Amongst  the  names  I notice  that  of  one  who  is  very  well 
able  to  render  his  native  county  good  service  by  giving  U3 
a history  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated.  Such 
a paper  would,  I am  sure,  be  welcomed  in  the  pages  of  the 
publication  I have  named.  Salopian. 

MR.  ANDREW  LLOYD  and  LORD  NEWPORT. 
The  Arch  : Carnb  : recently  published,  quotes  the  follow- 
ing references  to  MSS.  in  the  Repository  of  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  : — 

1660.  Petition  of  Francis  Lord  Newport.  In  1646  a 
fine  of  £10,000  was  imposed  upon  Richard  Lord  Newport, 
deceased,  and  petitioner,  his  son  and  heir,  for  their  (then 
called)  delinquency,  after  a sequestration  of  all  their  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  demolition  of  their  dwelling- 
house,  beside  the  said  fine  for  composition.  In  discharge 
of  the  fine,  petitioner  and  his  father  were  compelled  to  pay 
a great  part  in  ready  money ; and  for  the  residue,  to  con- 
vey their  tithes  and  rectories  in  the  county  of  Salop  to 
William  Pierrepoint  and  Humphrey  Edwards,  deceased, 
and  their  heirs,  in  trust  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  parishes. 
Petitioner  hopes  their  Lordships  will  not  interpret  his  and 
his  father’s  loyalty  and  faithful  adherence  to  his  late 
Majesty  as  a crime,  and  prays  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  the  estate  and  possession  of  the  rectories  and  tithes 
so  extorted  as  aforesaid,  they  being  the  only  remaining 
part  of  the  fine  not  swallowed  up  unrecoverably  ; and  to 
that  end,  that  the  surviving  trustee  may  be  ordered  to 
re  grant  and  convey  the  said  rectories  and  tithes  to  the 
petitioner  and  his  heirs ; and  that  persons  in  whose  hands 
the  deeds  and  conveyances  made  thereof  by  petitioner 
and  his  father  remain,  may  be  ordered  to  deliver  them  up 

1660,  Aug.  17.  Affidavit  of  John  Stainer  of  Uffington, 
Salop,  that  Andrew  Lloyd  of  Aston,  in  the  same  county, 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  House  for  restoration  or 
Earl  of  Newport’s  goods. 

We  are  told  in  the  history  of  the  period  that  Lord 
Newport’s  son  was  taken  at  the  Siege  of  Oswestry  in  1644. 
Andrew  Lloyd  of  Aston  (see  Bye-gones  May  16,  30)  was 
tricked  out  of  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  1646,  by  Mytton, 
the  sheriff  ; when  Humphrey  Edwards  (mentioned  above) 
was  elected.  In  1660  Mr  Andrew  Lloyd  was  not  in 
Parliament : how  had  he  power  over  Lord  Newport’^ 
goods?  And  who  was  John  Stainer?  M.C.A.S. 
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QUERIES. 

THE  RIVER  VYRNWY.— The  river  that  runs 
through  Llanwddyn,  Pontllogel,  Dolanog,  and  Pont- 
robert  to  Meifod,  where  it  receives  the  Banwy,  is 
generally  called  the  Vyrnwy , Fyrnwy,  or  Verniew  (from 
maran — a salmon,  and  wy — water?);  but  scmetimes 
Mechain.  I should  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  Bye-gones 
would  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  true  name,  and  give 
some  account  of  the  history  of  the  villages  of  Pontllogel 
and  Dolanog — how  and  when  were  they  called  by  those 
names?  R.G. 

ILLEGAL  PREACHING  ON  THE  BORDERS. 
The  Evangelical  Magazine  for  Nov.  1811,  reports  a case 
where  one  J.  Whittaker  of  Drayton  was  convicted  before 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  the  penalty  of  £20,  for  preaching  in  an 
unlicensed  house,  in  the  parish  of  Hanmer,  near  Whit- 
church, Salop.  Edward  Welch,  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
was  convicted  in  the  same  penalty.  Being  a poor  man  he 
could  not  pay  the  fine,  so  a warrant  of  distress  was  issued  ; 
“ but  his  goods  not  being  sufficient  the  fine  was  remitted.” 
His  mother’s  name  was  removed  from  the  list  of  widows 
who  received  a shilling  a week  from  a charitable  legacy, 
and  his  wife,  who  had  the  care  of  ten  children,  was  also 
informed  that  £3  a year  previously  allowed  her  would  be 
discontinued.  Several  of  those  who  formed  Mr. 
Whittaker’s  congregation  were  fined  6s.  each,  with  an 
additional  Is.  for  each  summons.  Welch  was  also  fined 
Is.  for  not  being  at  his  parish  church  on  Oct.  25, 
“ although  he  attended  public  worship  three  times  the 
preceding  Sabbath.”  There  seems  so  much  that  is  harsh 
in  thus  putting  in  force  a law,  now  happily  done  away 
with,  that  most  likely  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  it  not  here  alluded  to.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
recount  them  ? Puritan. 


REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  RACES  (Apr.  18,  1883).— The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  Stewards  of  Oswestry  Races  from 
1802  to  1848  : — 

1802  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bt.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

1803  Owen  Ormsby,  Esq.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq. 

1804  Lord  Dungannon.  Hon.  Thos.  Kenyon. 

1805  Sir  St.  Glynn,  Bart.  Col.  Gatacre. 

1806  Lord  Bradford.  Lord  Kenyon. 

1807  Lord  Clive.  F.  R.  Price,  Esq. 

1808  H.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.  T.  Whitmore,  Esq. 

1809  Sir  R.  Brooke,  Bt.  Col.  Hanmer. 

1810  E.  LI.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Col.  Lyster. 

1811  Hon.  G.  Bridgeman.  R.  Mytton,  Esq. 

1812  Major  Owen.  Major  Pelham. 

1813  Sir  Thos.  Mostyn,  Bart.  C.  W.  Forester,  Esq. 

1814  No  Races.  [In  consequence  of  a Music  Meeting  at 

Chester.] 

1815  Jno.  Heaton,  Esq.  W.  Sparling,  Esq. 

1816  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

1817  Sir  T.  J.  T.  Jones,  Bart.  E.  W.  Smythe  Owen, 

Esq. 

1818  John  Mytton,  Esq.  T.  N.  Parker,  Esq. 

1819  Hon.  T.  Kenyon.  J.  W.  Eyton,  Esq. 

1820  Lord  Hill.  Hon.  A.  H.  Trevor. 

1821  T.  B.  Owen,  Esq.  T.  V.  Lovett,  Esq. 

1822  W.  Owen,  Esq  (Glansevern)  H.  Lyster,  Esq. 

1823  Hon.  G.  W.  Forester.  Rowland  Hill,  Esq. 

1824  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive.  J.  R.  Kynaston,  Esq. 

1825  Baldwyn  Leighton,  Esq.  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Esq. 

1826  A.  Vincent  Corbet,  Esq.  R.  Myddelton  Biddulph, 

Esq. 

1827  H.  E.  Boates,  Esq.  E.  Gatacre,  Esq. 


1828  John  Jones,  Esq.  W.  Owen,  Esq. 

1829  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart.  F.  R.  West,  Esq. 

1830  John  Mytton,  Esq.  Thomas  Lovett,  Esq. 

1831  W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.  C.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq. 

1832  Hon.  Thos.  Kenyon.  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart. 

1833  Lord  Avonmore.  Hon.  E.  LI.  Mostyn. 

1834  Hon.  C.  O.  Bridgeman.  D.  Pugh,  Esq. 

1835  T.  N.  Parker,  Esq.  J.  Clifton  Juckes,  Esq.,  Tre- 

lydden. 

1836  Sir  E.  Smythe,  Bt.  W.  Oakeley,  Esq. 

1837  J.  R.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.  Burton  Burrows,  Esq. 

1838  F.  R.  Price,  Esq.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

1839  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.  R.  H.  Kinchant,  Esq. 

1840  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart. , M. P.  Watkin  W.  Wynn, 

Esq. 

1841  The  Viscount  Dungannon.  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bt. 

1842  Lord  Clive.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.  (Ruyton) 

1843  Viscount  Newport. 

1844  Col.  Frederick  Hill.  Ralph  M.  Leeke,  Esq. 

1845  John  Fox  Filz-Giffard  Mytton,  Esq. 

1846  Arthur  Mostyn  Owen,  Esq.  [Would  not  stand.] 

1847  Hon.  Thos.  Kenyon. 

1848  R.  H.  Kinchant,  Esq. 

The  Oswestry  Race  Meeting  is  advertised  in  the  Salopian 
Journal  for  Sep.  15, 1802,  with  the  name  of  “Richard  Salis- 
bury ” attached  as  Clerk  of  the  Course.  He  held  that 
office  up  to  1805,  when  “ R.  Jones,  Red  Lion,”  acts  as 
clerk.  In  1807,  and  down  to  1815,  we  have  “ E.  Jones,” 
and  in  1816,  “ John  Jones.”  In  1817  “ Robert  Edwards” 
of  the  Queen’s  Head  takes  the  office,  and  holds  it  down  to 
1842,  when  his  son  “ William  Edwards  ” (whom  many  of  us 
remember  as  “The  Squire”)  became  clerk,  and  so  re- 
mained from  1843  until  the  races  were  discontinued  in 
1848.  Jarco. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE  FOLK  LORE  (June  20, 
1883.)— De  Rebus  Antiquis  should  have  written  Spindle 
Tree  (Euonymus  Europseus),  not  Maple  Tree.  H. 

I do  not  think  that  the  tree  upon  which  the 
Cythraul  (Devil)  hung  his  mother  is  the  Maple,  but  the 
Dogwood — one  of  the  Cornacese ; it  has  now  a white 
flower,  in  autumn  red  berries — in  autumn  the  leaves  are 
handsome.  D.  P.  Lewis. 

Llandrinio. 

WILLIAM  OF  THORPE  (July  4,  1883).— The 
Examination  is  “ Master  William’s”  own  narrative  of  the 
affair,  and  it  is  very  quaint.  He  was  taken  from  prison 
in  the  Castle  of  Saltwood,  before  the  Archbishop,  and  we 
have  the  questions  and  answers  that  passed  most  elabo- 
rately detailed.  “ Fetch  hither  quickly,”  said  the  bishop 
to  one  of  his  clerks,  “ the  Certification  that  came  to  me 
from  Shrewsbury,  under  the  Bailiff’s  seal,  witnessing  the 
errors  and  heresies  which  this  losell  hath  venemously 
witnessed  there.”  This  was  done,  and  the  following  was 
the  charge  : — 

“The  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1407, 
William  Thorpe  came  into  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  though 
leave  granted  to  him  to  preach,  he  said  openly  in  St.  Chad’s 
Church,  in  his  sermon, 

“That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  after  the  Consecration  was 
material  bread. 

“ And  that  images  should  in  no  wise  be  worshipped. 

“ And  that  men  should  not  go  on  pilgrimages. 

“And  that  priests  have  no  title  to  tithes. 

“And  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  in  any  wise.” 

The  Archbishop  fails  to  persuade  Thorpe  to  recant,  and 
submit  to  the  Church,  so  he  is  sent  in  haste  to  “ a foul 
unhonest  prison”  where  he  “never  came  before.”  How 
long  he  remained  there,  and  whether  he  was  otherwise 
punished,  we  are  not  informed.  M.H. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

A new  English  Presbyterian  Chapel,  which  has  been 
built  at  Carnarvon  at  a cost  of  £4,000,  was  opened  on 
Saturday. 

The  earliest  Hector  of  the  old  Church  of  Barrow,  near 
Chester,  which  has  been  restored,  is  “ Obertus  Gyfford, 
Acolytus,  1313.” 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  Breese  of 
Portmadoc,  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  of  Melksham, 
agreed,  at  their  joint  expense,  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
Y Cwtta  Cyfarwydd , the  Chronicle  of  Peter  Roberts, 
Notary  Public  of  St.  Asaph.  Since  Mr.  Breese’s  lamen- 
ted death  the  work  of  editing  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  who,  having  access  to  the 
Register  Note  Book  of  Vicar  Rowlands , suggested  the 
advisability  of  adding  from  it  what  was  wanting  in  the 
Cwtta , so  as  to  throw  light  upon  much  that  was  obscure  in 
Roberts’s  MS.  The  result  is  a book  somewhat  larger  than 
was  at  first  anticipated,  so  the  price  will  be  10s.  6d.  in- 
stead of  6s.  6d.,  as  first  announced.  The  work  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  direct  from  Mr.  Barnwell. 

The  sixth  annual  Festival  of  the  institution  bearing  the 
rather  high  sounding  title  of  * ‘ The  National  Olympian  Asso- 
ciation” was  held  last  week  at  Hadley.  One  of  the  rules 
of  the  Association  requires  that  the  Festival  shall  be  held 
“in  or  near  one  of  the  cities  or  large  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  Hadley  does  not  seem  quite  to  fulfil  that 
condition  ; but  the  Committee  are  probably  wise  in  not 
adhering  to  the  rules  with  literal  fidelity7-.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Brookes,  of  Wenlock,  the  founder  of  the  Association, 
and  “ the  Nestor  of  amateur  athletics,”  made  a speech 
before  the  contests  in  which  he  insisted  with 
fervid  eloquence  on  the  importance  of  physical  education, 
and  asked  the  men  of  Hadley  to  decide  whether  they 
would  have  their  children  grow  up  “ religious,  strong,  and 
healthy,”  or  “ a puny,  miserable,  crouching  race  : the  scorn 
of  other  nations  ; crammed  with  learning,  but  to  be 
cursed  as  slaves'?”  “And  now,”  said  he  (amidst  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  assemblage  of  “fair  women  and 
brave  men”),  “ to  the  games,  the  manly  games  of  England, 
which,  I trust,  will  help  to  save  us  from  the  folly  of  our 
legislators.”  The  chief  contest,  the  hurdle  tilting  on 
horses,  was  conducted  with  “ all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  the  olden  time,  from  the  challenge  of  the  champion 
filter,  proclaimed  by  the  herald  in  his  brilliant  costume 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  crowning  of  the 
victor  with  the  olive  wreath  and  his  investiture  with  the 
champion’s  scarf  by  the  Queen  of  Beauty  or  Lady  Para- 
mount. Flowers,  too,  as  he  advanced,  were  strewn  along 
his  path  by  young  maidens  dressed  in  white,  who, 
after  he  had  been  crowned,  sang  an  ode  in  honour  of  his 
victory.”  The  victor,  Richard  Webster  of  Stan  way,  was 
proclaimed  “champion  filter  of  England,”  and  was 
crowned  with  an  oak  leaf  wreath  by  the  Lady  Para- 
mount (Mrs.  J.  H.  Slaney  of  Wellington),  with  the 
words,  “ May  honour  be  your  guide.”  The  effect  of  the 
ceremony  was  a little  marred  by  the  sudden  bolting  of 
one  of  the  competitors’  horses  into  th6  crowd  of  spectators, 
four  or  five  of  whom  were  knocked  down,  and  two  of  them 
badly  hurt. 

SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  excursion  this  year,  which  comprehended  Lydbury 
North,  Walcot,  the  Shropshire  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
Plowden  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  Shrop- 
shire families,  Bury  Ditches,  &c.,  came  off  on 
Wednesday,  July  4,  and  attracted  a large  attendance,  in- 


cluding the  Rev.  Canon  Lloyd,  Rev.  T.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Auden,  Rev.  C.  H.  and  Mrs.  Drinkwater,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Kittermaster,  Rev.  A.  T.  Pelham,  Cound,  Rev.  Loftus 
Owen,  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  Rev.  S.  W.  Allen.  Rev.  H. 
J.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  Morville,  Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Miss  Sandford,  Mr.  Folliott  Sandford,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Jebb,  Mr. 
Calcott,  Mr.  Southam,  Mr.  J.  D.  Southam,  Mr.  W. 
Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Richards,  the  Rev.  I.  C. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Corbett,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Humphrys,  Mr.  P.  Smith,  Mr.  Wilding,  Mr.  Oswell, 
the  Misses  Price,  Miss  Corser,  Mr.  Eddowes,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Spaull,  Oswestry,  Mr.  H.  Ponting  Cox,  Wem,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Southern,  Ludlow,  Mr.  Forty,  Ludlow,  Mr.  R.  E. 
W.  Berrington,  Copthorne,  Mr.  C.  Matthews,  Mr.  Tasker, 
Mr.  F.  Goyne  (secretary),  etc. 

As  it  was  two  or  three  years  back — when  Boscobel  waa 
the  attraction — so  now ; there  were  more  visitors  than 
vehicles  to  accommodate  them.  In  the  circulars  issued  by 
the  secretary  members  are  requested  to  say,  by  a certain 
date, if  they  wish  to  attend.  After  all, little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  circular ; and  if  the  day  proves  fine,  there  is  a rush  of 
members,  who  obtain  possession  of  the  vehicles,  by  which 
process  such  as  have  “attended  to  rules ’’—unless  they 
are  persistent  in  demanding  the  seats  they  have  engaged 
— are  left  behind.  But  this  time,  we  understand,  all  the 
carriages  ordered  were  not  supplied. 

At  Craven  Arms  the  party,  for  lack  of  vehicles,  divided ; 
some  availing  themselves  of  such  driving  accommodation 
as  was  at  hand,  and  the  rest  taking  the  first  available 
train  for  Plowden.  The  driving  party,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Newill,  the  son  of  the  agent  of 
Walcot  estate,  drove  through  Aston-on-Clun,  and  Little 
Brompton,  and  spent  a short  time  in  Clunbury  Church  ; 
of  which  a little  that  is  Norman,  and  much  that  is 
‘ Church wardenish,’  is  to  be  seen.  Those  who  went  by  train 
walked  from  Plowden  to  Walcot,  where  they  joined  their 
comrades. 

Walcot  Hall  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  say  but 
little  here  about  it.  The  family  portraits  and  Indian 
trophies  came  in  for  their  due  share  of  attention  ; and 
all  felt  the  time  was  too  short  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
feast  provided  for  their  cultivated  tastes,  by  Lord  Powis,  in 
the  rare  pictures  and  other  attractions  gathered  together 
in  this  famous  house;  but  there  was  another  ‘Feast’ 
(also  provided  by  his  lordship)  looming  in  the  immediate 
future,  which  made  each  minute  here  precious,  if  it  was 
to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full ; so  haste  was  made,  and 
after  Bury  Ditches  had  been  visited,  the  entire 
party  assembled  at  the  New  Inn,  where  lunch, 
by  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  had  been  prepared, 
which  only  wanted  his  lordship’s  genial  presence  to 
stamp  the  excursion  as  the  most  successful  one  so  far 
accomplished  by  the  Shropshire  Society.  After  dinner 
compliments  were  passed.  Canon  Lloyd,  for  the  society, 
thanked  his  lordship;  and  Mr.  Newill,  for  his  lordship, 
thanked  the  society.  A move  was  then  made  to  the 
Church  at  Lydbury  North,  and  from  there  to  Plow- 
den Hall,  where  the  party  were  received  by  Mr  Plowden, 
who  courteously  took  his  guests  over  the  house,  after 
which  Lady  Mary  Plowden  did  the  honours  of  the  tea 
table  in  the  ha  1.  . 

The  party  left  Plowden  a little  before  six,  and  soon 
reached  Craven  Arms  en  route  for  home.  Mr.  W.  Phillips 
had  prepared  a paper  on  “The  Recent  Discovery  of  Roman- 
Pottery  and  a Quern  ” in  Shropshire  ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  delays  caused  by  the  hitch  at  starting  there  was  not 
time  for  this  to  be  read.  We  trust  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
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The  Rev.  William  Trevor  Parkins,  M.A.,  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wychnor,  patron,  Col. 
Levett,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Richard  Orlando  Bridgeman,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Castle  Bromwich,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Earl 
of  Bradford  to  the  valuable  living  of  Blymhill,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clive.  * 

It  is  not  intended  at  present  to  rebuild  the  fine  old 
tower  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Chester,  which  fell  some  two 
or  three  yeas  ago,  as  the  funds  in  hand  are  inadequate  for 
the  purpose.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  erected  com- 
modious schools  on  a site  adjoining  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Harris  Jones,  curate  of  St.  David’s, 
Blaenau  Festiniog,  has  been  promoted  to  the  living  of 
Llangeinwen  and  Llangaffo,  Anglesey,  vacant  through 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wynne  Williams.  The  living  is 
worth  £745  per  annum,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  late 
rector’s  family. 

The  North  Wales  Chronicle  says  that  Mr.  Webster  of 
Llandegai  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a new  and  very 
distinct  form  of  the  hard  fern  (blechnum  spicant)  near 
Aber.  The  leaves  are  more  rigid  and  shorter  than  in  the 
normal  form,  about  half  the  width,  crisped,  erect,  and  of 
a beautiful  green  colour. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  of  Llandegai,  Bangor,  writes  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  say  that  whilst  on  a botanic  trip 
with  some  friends  on  the  Welsh  mountains  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  rare  Lloydia  Serotina,a  plant 
now  made  famous  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  whose  interesting 
article  on  “ A mountain  tulip”  has  made  botanists  in  this 
part  eager  in  expectation  of  finding  this — a plant  relic  of 
the  glacier  period  in  Wales.  The  plant  Mr.  Webster 
mentions  has  been  found  nowhere  in  Britain  save  on  the 
craggy-hill  side;  but  he  does  not  inform  the  botanical 
public  what  hill  side. 

The  National  Eisteddfod  Association  has  issued  its 
annual  report,  which  comprises  the  papers  read  before  the 
Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod.  The 
readers  were  Dr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Rhys,  Mrs.  Hoggan, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  Chaplain  Ayrton,  M.D.,  Air.  Cave  Thomas, 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  Mus.  Bac.,  Mr.  J.  Parry,  Mus.  Doc.,  and 
Miss  Dilys  Lloyd  Davies.  Prizes  are  announced 
for  the  best  essay  on  Welsh  Literature  from  1300 
to  1650,  and  on  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh 
Owen ; also  for  an  ode,  in  Welsh,  to  his  memory.  Nearly 
£200  will  be  thus  expended.  We  regret  to  see  so  (com- 
paratively) small  a list  of  subscribers  to  the  Association  ; 
and  cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise  in  looking  over  the 
lists,  to  find  there  are  several  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  whose  names  do  not  appear  amongst  the  list 
of  subscribers ! 

A racy  ballad  about  a “Diving  Friar,”  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Llangollen,  appears  in  the  Red  Draqon  for 
July.  Are  any  of  our  readers  familiar  with  any  legend  in 
that  district  which  points  to  a spot  in  the  river  into  which 
a friar  flung  “ the  Philosopher’s  Stone?”  The  number 
also  contains  an  English  translation  of  a lecture  once 
delivered  by  Professor  John  Rhys,  on  “ The  Welsh  Lan- 
guage, Music,  and  Folk  Lore.”  The  long  story  “ Of  High 
Degree”  (happily  got  rid  of  last  month),  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  first  chapters  of  a new  one,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Llandrindod  Wells.  The  “Welsh 
Character  Sketches  ” have  for  their  subject  this 
month,  “The  Pilot;”  but  a ‘Sketcher’  who  airs  his 
erudition  with  quotations  in  the  original  from  Horace  and 
Euripides,  and  talks  to  the  pilot  about  “sacrificing 
Iphigenia,”  makes  one  wish  that  our  old  acquaintance 


‘ Ap  Adda  ” had  undertaken  the  description.  Amongst 
the  Notes  of  the  month  there  is  one  from  Notes  and  Queries, 
by  “ W.A.L,”  (initials  well  known  to  Welsh  and  Border 
Antiquaries)  in  connection  with  a custom  on  the  part  of 
some  Aberystwyth  bakers,  who  make  a cross  on  the  bread 
before  they  bake  it.  At  one  time  this  custom  was  very 
general,  we  believe,  and  was  done  to  keep  the  evil  one 
away  who  would  have  spoiled  the  baking  ! 


JULY  18,  1883. 

NOTES. 

MR.  BIRCH  REYNARDSON.— This  “Gentle- 
man Coachman,”  whose  book  Down  the  Road  was  so 
popular  half  a dozen  years  ago,  resided  near  Oswestry  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his 
reminiscences.  Soon  after  he  married  he  says  : — 

“ I went  to  live  in  Shropshire,  within  a couple  of  miles 
of  the  great  Holyhead  Road,  and  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Oswestry.  I there  became  acquainted  with  my  old  and 
much  esteemed  friend  the  Honourable  Thomas  Kenyon, 
who  lived  hard  by,  and  who  was  a well-known  good  whip. 
We  fraternised  a good  deal,  and  if  I wanted  a character 
from  any  coach  proprietor  he  would  always  give  me  one, 
for  ‘ honesty,  sobriety,  and  steadiness,’  in  proof  of  which 
he  on  more  than  one  occasion  trusted  me  to  drive  his  coach, 
which  was  the  greatest  cdmpliment  he  could  pay  any  one. 
He  used  to  drive  from  his  own  house  to  Shrewsbury,  from 
which  he  lived  thirteen  miles,  every  day  but  Friday,  and 
he  kept  two  teams  of  short-legged  chestnuts  to  work  his 
coach.  I had  now  got  into  a part  of  the  world  where 
the  coaches  were  fast,  and  where  some  of  them  ‘ ran  in 
opposition.’  The  Holyhead  Mail  was  very  fast,  and  the 
Oak  and  Nettle  coaches  from  Welshpool  to  Liverpool  ran 
in  opposition,  and  were  often  too  fast  to  be  quite  safe,  as 
I sometimes  used  to  fancy.  However,  whatever  was  the 
pace  required,  I had  to  do  it  when  I drove,  which  I did 
pretty  often.  Both  ran  within  half  a mile  of  my  door 
when  I lived  between  Oswestry  and  Llanymyneck ; and 
as  I had  friends  living  both  at  Wrexham  and  Chester,  I 
often  used  to  drive  the  coach  so  far.  I knew  the  coach- 
man on  both  coaches,  but  I used  generally  to  drive 
the  ‘Nettle.’  I remember  one  day  when  I got 
on  the  Nettle,  Shaw  Evans,  who  was  one  of  the 
coachmen,  said  to  me,  as  I got  on  the  coach  at  Wrexham, 
‘ Have  you  heard  of  poor  Jack  AJathews,  Sir  ?’  to  which 
I replied,  ‘ No,’  not  at  all  guessing  what  was  the  matter. 
It  seems  that  Jack  Mathews,  who  drove  the  ‘ Oak,’  took 
it  into  his  head  to  go  for  a day’s  outing  to  Liverpool.  He 
got  on  the  railway,  which  was  hardly  finished,  somewhere 
near  Wrexham,  intending  to  go  as  far  as  Chester.  From 
some  mishap  the  bridge  at  Chester  was  insecure,  and  only 
a temporary  one  ; it  broke  down,  and  poor  Jack  Alathews 
and  another  man  were  killed  dead  on  the  spot.  A friend 
of  mine  and  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Wynne,  were  precipitated  in 
the  railway  carriage  into  the  river  Dee.  How  they  got 
out  I forget,  but  as  I have  seen  my  friend  W.  Wynne 
since,  I know  he  was  not  killed.  Poor  Jack  Alathews 
would  have  been  safer  driving  the  ‘ Oak  ’ coach,  in  all 
probability,  for  he  was  as  pretty  a coachman  as  ever  had 
four  horses  in  hand,  and  was  altogether  a good  workman 
in  all  respects  ; always  as  ‘ smart  as  a new  pin.’  ” 

The  writer  is  somewhat  hazy  in  his  narrative.  A 
reference  to  this  terrible  railway  accident  will  be  found  in 
the  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,  by  which  it  will  be  gathered 
that  it  was  a train  going  from  Chester  in  the  direction  of 
Wrexham  that  broke  down.  The  date  was  May,  1847.  It 
was  the  late  Air.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  and  his 
son,  W.  R.  Al.  Wynne,  then  a boy,  who  are  mentioned  by 
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Mr.  Reynardson.  If  the  writer  refers  to  the  same  house, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  residence  as  being  two  miles  from 
the  London  and  Holyhead  road,  and  half  a mile  from  the 
Oswestry  and  Welshpool  road,  I presume  he  lived  some- 
where near  the  place  he  calls  1 Llanymyneck.’  ” Roath. 

QUERIES. 

THE  PARISH  OF  CHIRK. — The  opinion  prevails 
generally  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Chirk  are  an 
English  speaking  people,  and  this  supposed  fact  is  urged  by 
some  as  a proof  of  how  surely  the  Welsh  language  is  in  a 
state  of  decadence  upon  the  Border.  In  the  year  1720, 
R.  R.,  Yicar  of  the  Parish  of  Chirk,  printed  a small 
quarto  English  and  Welsh  Catechism  ‘‘for  the  use  of  the 
Parish  of  Chirk  whose  inhabitants  are  partly  Welsh  and 
partly  English.”  The  Welsh  side  of  this  little  manual 
evidences  that  the  respected  Yicar  was  not  a classic 
Welshman,  his  language  is  of  the  poorest,  his  style  is  in 
quite  the  Die- Short- Dafydd  fashion.  Is  it  a fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Chirk  were  more  Welsh  in  1720  than  in 
1883  ? Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  local  history  of 
the  district  give  us  information  on  this  matter  ? 

Aedd-Crogen. 

COURT  OF  THE  MARCHES.— Welsh  Clerks  of 
the  Council . — In  the  diary  of  Peter  Roberts,  the  notary  of 
St.  Asaph,  called  “ Owtta  Cyvarwydd,”  now  in  course  of 
publication,  under  the  able  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Thomas,  is  the  following  curious  entry.  “ Wickwar,  1631. 
Md’  that  upon  Saturday  morning  being  the  21th  (sic)  day 
of  January  1631,  afore  breaking  of  that  day,  viz.,  aboute 
2 or  3 of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  Thomas  Lloid  son  and 
heire  of  Evan  Lloyd  of  Wickwer  (both  of  them  being 
clerks  at  the  Counsell)  died  at  his  father’s  house  in  Wick- 
wer, having  vi.  children  alive  [by  his  wife  Mary  Lloyd  of 
G-lasgoed  in  Bodlewyddan]  and  was  buried  upon  Monday 
following,  viz.,  the  xxiijth  of  Januarye  aforesaid,  and  the 
forenamed  Evan  Lloid  upon  Saturday  aforesaid,  in  the 
evening,  viz.,  about  8 or  9 of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone 
died  at  Ludlowe  and  was  buried  there  upon  Sonday  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  the  xxijth  day  of  Januarye  aforesaid  about  9 
of  the  clocke  w’thin  night,  by  report  etc.”  Elsewhere  in 
the  “ Diary”  Evan  Lloyd  (who  was  not  a member  of  the 
family  commonly  known  as  Lloyds  of  Wickwer,  but  of 
Cefn  in  the  township  of  Wickwer  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Asaph)  is  called  “ the  famous  Clerk  of  the  Counsell.”  Is 
there  any  record  of  the  doings  of  Evan  Lloyd  and  his  son 
Thomas  in  Shropshire  story,  or  is  it  known  in  that  county 
what  claim  he  possessed  as  such  to  the  title  of  “ famous”  ? 

H.W.L. 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  WALES.— We  are  told 
in  the  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales  that  the  ‘ seven  wonders  ’ 
comprise,  Wrexham  ‘ Steeple,’  Llangollen  Bridge,  St. 
Winef red’s  Well,  Overton  Churchyard,  Gresford  Bells, 
Pystyll  Rhaiadr,  and  Snowdon.  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  February  last,  in  a paper  on  “ The 
Wild  Welsh  Coast,”  in  which  he  describes  the  country 
between  Swansea  and  Carmarthen,  says  that  “ Arthur’s 
Stone,”  near  the  mountain  ridge  called  Cefn  Bryn,  has 
“ been  renowned  from-  time  immemorial  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  Wales,”  and  gives  a tradition  of 
Arthur’s  having  “ tossed  this  pebble  from  a mountain  top 
miles  away.”  According  to  the  Gossiping  Guide  we  have 
just  the  same  tradition  respecting  “ Arthur’s  Quoit”  near 
Barmouth  ; but  it  has  never  been  claimed  as  one  of  the 
‘Seven  Wonders  of  Wales.’  I ‘wonder'  from  whence 
Mr.  Sikes  derived  his  “time  immemorial  ” information  ? 
And  before  I lay  my  pen  down,  what  were  the  “Three 
Beauties  of  Wales  ” we  sometimes  hear  of  in  journeying 
through  the  Principality  ? Sais. 


REPLIES. 

THE  WELSH  HOOK  (Aug.  5,  1882).— An  allu- 
sion to  this  somewhat  formidable  weapon  occurs  in  an  old 
Welsh  song  given  in  Jones’s  Hist,  of  Brecknockshire,  vol.  I,, 
p.  192.  Although  the  song  is  somewhat  long,  I venture 
to  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers,  as  it  is  (if 
space  pan  be  found  for  it)  well  worthy  a place  in  Bye-gones. 
The  historian  introduces  it  with  this  remark,  that 

“ Soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  an  insurrection  of 
a very  serious  nature  seems  to  have  been  projected,  and 
in  part  executed  in  the  county  of  Brecon.  I have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  dispute — perhaps  it  arose 
from  the  desire  of  resisting  the  payment  of  Chief  Rents, 
the  strict  levy  of:  Cymorth,  the  benevolence  of  the  Welshmen , 
or  some  oppression  connected  with  the  levy  of  these  dues. 
An  old  Welsh  song  in  the  handwriting  of  one  Thomas 
Powell,  a prisoner  in  the  county  gaol  of  Brecon  in  1680, 
preserves  the  memory  of  this  occurrence  : — 

“ Grand wch  arnai’n  genfog 
Holl  Worshipp*  Brucheiniog 
Yn  canmol  yn  serchog  fon’ddigion, 

Dau  sgwier  urddedig, 

A daith  o Foreiddig 

Hwy  fyddan  o debig  marchogion. 

Meistri  Harri  Vychan 
Liefiftenant  perffeithlan, 

A’r  Stiward  o’r  cyfan,  ni  wyddon 

Y Dinas  yn  enwog 

A Chastell  Brucheiniog, 

Pan  aeth  hi’n  hai  havogf  ni  welson. 

Pan  ddarfu  am  hen  Elsbed, 

Fe  bledoedd  mor  galed, 

Y dewr  mor  dewred  a Samson, 

Yn  wir,  yn  wir,  cwbl, 

Fe  fynnodd  ei  feddwl, 

Er  maint  oedd  y trwbl  a’r  ofn. 

Fe  daeth  gwyr  y blaenau, 

Y gyd  yn  eu  harfau, 

A chentyn  filygau  bigymon, 

Hwy  dorren  y Castell, 

Ni  cheidwfe’n  neppel,. 

Nhwy  tynnen  o’i  stafell  yn  hifflon. 

Hwy  ddeuthant,  doiddeccant, 

A hyn  oedd  dan  warrant, 

Hwy  ladden  pymtheccant  nhwy  wedson 
A cai  n’  fyned  drwa, 

Nhwy  wnaint  hi’n  ail  Doria 

Oh  ! sefwch  pawb  yma’n  gyfeillion. 

Fe  d daith  Harri  Vychan 
Heb  arno  fawr  ofn, 

A chwegwr  ei  hunan  yn  eofn ; 

Ail  Hector  oedd  ynta, 

Ni  frysodd  am  eu  harfau, 

Fe  dyrodd  nhwy  adre  yn  weigon. 


* “ Your  Worship.”  The  title  by  which  the  justices  of  the 
peace  (an  office  then  newly  established  in  Wales)  were  addressed. 
The  Welsh  poet  probably  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  being  satisfied  it  was  a mark  of  respect,  he  adopted 
it  in  compliment  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  whom  this 
song  is  addressed. 

t “Haihavog.”  “Cry  havoc  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 
This  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Welsh.  I have 
used  the  “ v ” in  preference  to  show  that  it  is  a corruption  of  the 
English  word.  If  written  “ hafog,”  it  would  be  something  per- 
taining to  summer. 
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Hwy  weden  yn  llonydd, 

Wrth  fyned  i’r  mynidd, 

Ni  eithon  mewn  cy  wilydd  Cristnogion  ; 

Pwy  Yychan  yw  ei  enw  ? 

Fel  occo  fab  garw, 

Daw  ercho  ein  cadw,  pawb  gwirion.” 

The  bard  then  goes  on  to  recite  the  lieutenant’s  pedigree 
“ in  vile  spelling  and  worse  poetry.”  “The  author  does 
not  mean  to  assert  that  seven  men  beat  twelve  hundred, 
but  that  Vaughan  and  his  associates  by  their  talents  and 
bravery  enable  the  garrison  to  drive  back  the  enemy 
without  their  errand. 

“ However  despicable  this  ballad  may  be  as  a composi- 
tion, it  contains  much  curious  information  ; from  it  we 
learn  that  the  weapon  used  at  this  time  in  Wales  as  well 
as  in  England  was  a bill  or  bill-hook,  with  a pike  at  the 
end.  [An  illustration  is  given  in  the  work  quoted,  show- 
ing what  these  pikes  were ; with  the  following  descrip- 
tion: — “Bilwg  a pig  yn  ei  bon.”]  ‘This  instrument,’ 
says  Sir  William  Temple,  ‘ gave  most  ghastly  and  deplor- 
able wounds’ ; and  it  certainly  is  of  a very  destructive 
construction;  but  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  for  an 
attack  on  a castle,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  assailants’  want  of  success.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  expected  to  have  obtained  a victory  by 
surprise,  but  the  Governor  or  Steward  being  by  some 
means  or  other  apprized  of  their  intentions  threw  him- 
self and  a few  select  friends  into  the  fortress,  and  the  gates 
being  secured,  the  fire  of  a few  pieces  of  artillery  or 
musketry,  must  have  dispersed  them  in  a few  minutes, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  to  their  heels  as  fast  as 
they  could  scamper. 

“ From  this  song  it  appears  that  the  English  garrisons 
or  forces  and  adherents  of  that  country  then  in  Breck- 
nockshire were  computed  at  1,500  men.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Jones’s  derivation  of  the  cry  “ Hai 
Jiavog ,”  I may  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  words  have  been  in  use  from  very  olden 
time  in  many  parts  of  Wales — Cardiganshire  in  particular 
—as  a cry  among  the  peasantry  to  give  warning  of  cattle 
having  broken  into  standing  corn ; so  that  the  derivation, 
after  all,  would  be  taken  from  the  Welsh  word  for 
summer.  Cephas. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

A second  sum  of  £500  has  been  paid  into  the  funds  of 
the  Denbighshire  Infirmarv  by  the  trustees  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Davies  Griffith  of  Caerhun. 

Mr.  Albert  Bruce  Joy,  who  has  just  completed  a suc- 
cessful colossal  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
was  educated  at  Beaumaris  Grammar  School. 

From  returns  issued  it  would  appear  that  no  religious 
movement  of  recent  years  has  met  with  so  much  success  in 
Wales  as  the  effort  to  reduce  the  debts  resting  on  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  the  Principality,  The  total 
amount  paid  during  the  first  year  of  the  effort,'  just  closed, 
exceeded  £23,000,  inchisive  of  £1,000  raised  by  Welsh 
Churches  in  England.  As  the  movement  is  to  be  spread 
over  five  years,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  £100,000  will  be 
raised  for  this  special  purpose  in  the  Principality.  The 
total  indebtedness  of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Churches 
in  Wales  is  £182,092,  and  of  the  English  Churches  in  North 
Wales  £9,372.  So  far  nothing  has  been  attempted  sys- 
tematically by  the  English  Churches  in  South  Wales, 
though  the  Welsh  Churches  in  Glamorganshire  are  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  fund,  raising  last  year  no  less 
thaD  £12,643.  Towards  the  English  chapel  debts  in  North 
Wales  £5,365  has  been  promised,  and  £1,717  paid. 


A stained  glass  window  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Llanycil  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
“This  window  was  erected  by  Lucy  Emma  and  Robert 
Townshend  Passingham,  in  loving  memory  of  their  dear 
mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  beloved  brother,  Augustus 
Anwyl  Passingham,  A.D.  1883.”  The  window  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr  John  Davies,  Wyle  Cop, 
Shrewsbury,  and  is  much  admired. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  has  issued  another 
pastoral  concerning  the  proposed  memorial  to  the  late 
Bishop.  His  lordship  writes  A monument,  striking 
in  its  proportions  and  details,  has  been  raised  at  Pant- 
asaph,  over  the  grave  where  he  rests,  near  so  many  of  his 
priests  and  of  the  orphans  who  were  the  special  objects  of 
his  loving  care.  It  was  felt  that  some  record  of  its  first 
Bishop  should  be  placed  also  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  committee  decided  that  none  could 
be  more  suitable  than  the  erection  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Altar,  which  he  himself  had  long  wished  for,  but  was  not 
spared  to  see.  The  work  is  now  in  hand,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  shortly  completed.  It  was,  however,  obvious 
that  more  than  this  was  deserved,  and  ought  to  be  under- 
taken. One  of  the  great  wants  of  the  diocese  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  an  Industrial  School  and  Orphanage  for  boys. 
No  one  felt  this  more  than  the  late  Bishop,  and  even  dur- 
ing his  last  illness  it  had  occupied  his  thought.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  take  up  this  work  as  the  most 
fitting  memorial  of  his  long  and  faithful  episcopate.”  A 
suitable  site  for  the  Industrial  School  and  Orphanage  for 
boys  has  been  secured  at  Stockport,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Government  has  also  been  obtained.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  memorial  to  the  late  bishop  now  amount  to 
£1,914  12s.  8d.  The  following  is  a brief 

summary  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  diocese,  and  by  private  donations  Shrop- 
shire, £411 11s.  5d. ; Cheshire,  £484  19s.  lid.  ; Anglesey, 
£5  0s.  Od.  ; Carnarvonshire,  £38  9s.  Od. ; Denbighshire, 
£50  7s.  4d. ; Flintshire,  £288  7s.  Od.  ; Merionethshire, 
£5  Is.  Od.  ; Montgomeryshire,  £2  0s.  0d. ; donations, 
£628  17s.  Od. ; total,  £1,914 12s.  8d. 

Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie.— In  giving  a portrait  of  Mr.  C. 

F.  H.  Leslie,  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News 
says: — Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  a son  of  the  popular  choir- 
master, though  out  of  practice  and  rather  unlucky  this 
year,  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the  representative 
cricketers  of  the  day.  As  far  as  we  know,  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a public  contest  was  at  Lord’s  on  July  25, 
1877,  when  he  formed  one  of  the  Rugby  eleven  defeated 
by  Marlborough  entirely  through  the  fine  cricket  of  Mr. 

G.  Steel.  In  the  following  year  it  was  his  brilliant  play 
which  mainly  conduced  to  the  success  of  Rugby  in  the 
same  match,  and  in  proof  of  the  brilliance  of  his  hitting  it 
need  only  be  remarked  that  he  scored  98  out  of  122  runs 
while  he  was  at  the  wickets.  The  Marlborough  eleven 
suffered  severely  at  his  hands  in  each  of  the  three  last 
years  in  which  he  opposed  them  at  Lord’s,  and  his  records 
in  1879  and  1880  were  extraordinary,  showing  scores  of  14 
and  80  in  the  former,  and  91  in  the  latter  year.  A place 
in  the  Oxford  University  eleven  of  1881  was  regarded  as  a 
certainty  for  him,  and  the  brilliant  second  innings  of  70 
he  played  against  Cambridge  at  Lord’s  secured  him  a place 
in  both  the  great  matches  of  the  year  between  Gentle- 
men and  Players.  Mr.  Leslie  played  for  the  Gentlemen 
of  England  against  the  Australians,  but  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  he  was  a little  out  of  form,  and  it  was  not 
until  August  that  he  quite  settled  down.  His  score  of  141 
for  Middlesex  against  Notts  at  Nottingham  was  a fine  per- 
formance, and  during  the  winter  he  played  some  excellent 
innings  for  the  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh’s  team  in  Australia, 
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notably  his  144  against  Victoria,  This  season,  Mr.  Leslie, 
owing  to  want  of  practice,  has  not  been  in  his  best  form, 
but  he  is  still  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  best  amateur 
players  of  the  day.  His  style  is  not  taking,  his  defence 
is  very  cramped,  but  he  hits  with  great  vigour,  and  when 
set  is  a most  dangerous  batsman.  He  is  a splendid  out 
field  too,  covering  a great  deal  of  ground,  and  can  bowl 
fast  round-arm  fairly  well  at  times  for  a change. 

Several  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  during 
the  reparation  of  the  parish  church  of  Hodnet,  Salop, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  The 
earliest  Rector  of  this  parish  of  whom  any  record  remains 
was  “ Master  G.  de  Weston,”  parson  of  Hodeneth  who 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  an  agreement  drawn  up  be- 
tween Odo  of  Hodnet,  son  of  Baldwyn,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ‘assart’  (a  clearing 
in  a place  covered  with  timber)  in  the  wood  of  ‘ Wlfreton’  ” 
(Wollerton).  A perfect  Norman  doorway  supposed  to  be 
the  “ priest’s  doorway  ” has  been  found  in  the  wall  between 
the  east  end  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  On  removing 
the  floor  a fine  piece  of  carved  oak  was  brought  to  light, 
and  a large  number  of  skeletons  were  unearthed.  The 
owner  of  one  of  these  skulls  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  fate  of  Sisera,  for  a nail  was  found  firmly 
embedded  in  it,  which  had  apparently  been  driven  through 
the  top  of  the  head  into  the  brain.  The  workmen 
came  upon  several  graves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  con- 
taining skeletons  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  without 
coffins.  A large  slab  was  also  discovered  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  two  members  of  the  Arneway 
family,  who  died  in  1661  and  1656  respectively.  Dr. 
Arne  way,  one  of  the  Rectors  of  Hodnet,  was  ejected  from 
his  living  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  went  to 
Virginia  where  he  died.  Bishop  Heber  was  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  Rector  of  this  parish. 
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NOTES. 

WELSHWOMAN’S  HAT  (Sep.  13, 1882).— Bishop 
Thirlwall,  in  “ Letters  to  a Friend,”  p.  128,  writing  5th 
April,  1867,  says,  “ In  the  last  volume  of  the  Camden 
Society  there  is  a portrait  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 
Is  it  not  odd  that  it  represents  her  in  a regular  Welsh- 
woman’s hat,  with  a very  broad  brim  ?”  I suspect  this 
kind  of  hat  must  have  been  common  in  England  at  one 
time,  and  that  its  survival  in  parts  of  Wales  shows  how 
much  more  conservative  Welshwomen  are  than  their  Eng- 
lish sisters.  Cynwil. 

KING  OSWALD’S  TREE.— At  the  house  of  a 
friend  the  other  day  I made  my  first  acquaintance  with  a 
vol.  of  the  “ Montgomeryshire  Transactions  of  the  Powys- 
land  Club.”  The  vol.  I opened  was  the  seventh,  which 
contains  a classified  list  of  articles  presented  to  the  Welsh- 
pool Museum.  Amongst  these  appears  the  following 
entry  : — 

Presented  by  Edwin  Morris,  in  1874,  Piece  of  “ Tree  under 
which  King  Oswald  was  killed  ” near  Oswestry. 

Now  we  have  been  over  and  again  told  that  Oswald 
was  killed  on  Maesylan,  at  Maesbury,  at  Maesbrook,  at  a 
point  near  Coedway,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  even  been  in- 
formed that  his  body  was  once  dug  up  near  the  well 
bearing  his  name  : but  this  is  positively  the  first  intima- 
tion of  his  having  been  slain  under  a tree.  Will  Mr.  Edwin 
Morris  inform  us  where  the  tree  grew,  and  what  tree  it 
was ; of  course  backing  his  information  with  competent 
authority.  An  Old  Oswestrian. 


QUERIES. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  WELSH  COUNTIES.— 
I should  be  glad  if  some  Herald  could  give  in  Bye-gones 
an  accurate  description  of  the  proper  arms  belonging  to  the 
twelve  Welsh  counties.  I am  of  course  assuming  that  each 
county  has  its  own  accredited  arms.  Antiquary. 

REMARKABLE  TREES. — Several  instances  of 
Remarkable  Trees  were  given  in  the  series  of  Bye-gones , 
1880-1,  but  I don’t  remember  that  reference  was  made  to 
the  one  I find  thus  noticed  in  the  Chester  Chronicle  for 
May  6,  1808: — “The  Great  Oak  at  Ruyton,  sold  by 
auction  on  the  22nd  ult.,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hazledine 
of  Shrewsbury  for  145  guineas.”  Had  the  “ Great  Oak  at 
Ruyton  ” any  history  ? Tell. 

STEWARDSHIP  of  BROMFIELD  and  YALE.— 
In  the  list  of  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Anglesey  Boroughs,  published  in  Bye-gones , Nov  29, 
1882,  SirWatkin  Williams  Wynn,  in  1790,  has  to  be  re- 
elected on  ‘ ' accepting  the  Stewardship  of  the  Lordship  and 
Manors  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  county  Denbigh.”  Why 
did  such  an  appointment  affect  his  seat  ? What  were  its 
duties  and  does  it  exist  now-a-days  ? Novice. 

IMPERFECT  CAMBRIAN  BOOKS.  — I have 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  trying  to  perfect  a some- 
what considerable  collection  of  Cambrian  printed  books, 
but  some  of  these,  issued  in  numbers,  have  given  me  much 
trouble,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation about  them.  Will  you  allow  me  therefore  to  ask 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  give  me  the  best  informa- 
tion they  possess  about  the  following  ? 

1.  Brot  y Cymmry,  printed  at  Carmarthen  by  John 
Evans,  but  without  a date.  I have  part  one  of  it  only,  a 
24  page  number,  in  8vo.,  with  some  illustrations.  It  was 
evidently  issued  as  a “ specimen,”  the  conductors  of  it 
promising  to  complete  the  work  in  twenty  parts,  and  with 
the  last  one  to  give  a map  of  Wales.  Did  any  other  parts 
appear  ? 

2.  Awenyddion  Gwent  a Dyfed.  The  first  part  of 
this  was  published  by  W.  Bird  of  Cardiff  in  1834,  and  con- 
tains 84  pages  8vo.,  being  in  part  a report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Cardiff  Eisfeddfod  of  that  year,  a handsomely 
got  up  work  both  as  to  paper  and  print.  Did  any  further 
numbers  appear  ? 

3.  Hynafion  Cenedl  y Cymmry.  I have  two  parts  of 
this,  the  first  issued  in  1845,  the  second  in  1846,  and  the 
two  numbers  together  contain  57  pages  8vo.,  with  several 
illustrations  in  wood  of  the  Welsh  arms.  The  author  was 
William  ab  Owain  ; the  printer  M.  Whittington,  Castell- 
Nedd.  Did  any  further  parts  of  this  work  appear  ? 

A Bookworm. 

THE  OWEN  FAMILY. — Owens  of  Cefn-yr- 
Rafodau  and  Glansevern.— There  is  a point  in  the  past 
history  of  this  family  which  much  interests  the  student  of 
heredity,  and  which  may  I think  be  discussed  without  in- 
discretion. In  1723  David  Owen  of  Cefn-yr-Hafodau, 
Llangurig;  married  Frances,  the  widow  of  a gentleman 
named  Medding  of  Berriew  and  the  daughter  of  John 
Rogers  of  Cefn-y-Berain  in  the  parish  of  Kerry.  Previous 
to  this  union  the  Owens  would  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
comparatively  obscure  position  among  the  smaller  gentry 
of  their  district.  But  from  this  time  downwards  the  de- 
scendants have  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  most  distin- 
guished positions  in  letters,  in  the  law,  and  in  the  naval 
service.  The  object  of  my  query  is  to  ascertain  if  pos- 
sible whether  any  record  remains  of  the  character  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  lady  above  mentioned  ; for, 
from  a scientific  point  of  view,  it  would  be  most  interesting 
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to  know  to  what  extent  her  descendants  were  indebted  to 
her  for  those  qualities  which  made  them  famous.  The 
advance  is  too  marked  and  immediate  not  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  this  union.  This  lady  was,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, twelve  years  her  husband’s  senior.  Newo. 


REPLIES. 

THE  SACKING  BELL  AT  GWYTHERIN  (June 
27,  1883). — Enquiry  has  been  made  about  a handbell  which 
used  to  exist  at  Llanfair  Dyffryn  Clwyd  church.  It  is 
still  in  good  preservation,  but  being  of  no  use  is  now  at  the 
Vicarage.  It  is  7 inches  broad  across  the  rim  and  9 inches 
high,  and  has  a handle  which  is  part  of  the  metal,  and  a 
very  good  clapper.  Round  the  upper  part  of  the  outside 
are  the  letters  H.P. — E.J, — E.L. — J.P. — C. — W. — each 
pair,  and  the  last  two,  being  separated  by  the  figure  of  a 
heart.  The  date  is  1723.  This  bell  is  larger  and  in  far 
better  preservation  than  a similar  one  at  Gwytherin. 

T.R.A.C. 

NOVELS  RELATING  TO  WALES  (July  4, 
1883). — The  following  should  be  noted  in  Bye-gones,  as  ad- 
ditional to  the  lists  already  published  : — 

The  Stranger , or  Llywelyn  Family  ; a Cambrian  Tale  in 
2vols  duo,  published  in  London,  1798. 

Ellen,  Countess  of  Castle  Bowel.  A Novel  in  4 vols.  duo. 
by  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  published  by  Newman  and  Co., 
London,  1805, 

The  Bard ; or  the  Towers  of  Morven.  A Legendary 
Tale  by  Evan  Jones  in  1 vol.  duo,  published  in  London, 
1809. 

The  Sons  of  St.  David.  A Cambro-British  Historical  Tale 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  3 vols  duo,  by  Griffiths  ap 
Griffiths,  Esq.,  London,  Newman  and  Co.,  1816. 

The  Welsh  Mountaineer.  A Novel  by  Catherine  Hutton, 
in  3 vols  duo,  published  by  Hurst  & Co.,  London,  1817. 

The  Welsh  Cottage.  A pleasant  tale  in  1 vol.  duo,  pub- 
lished at  Wellington,  Salop,  1820. 

Bleddyn.  A Welsh  National  Tale  by  W.  S.  Wickenden, 
in  2 vols.  duo,  published  in  London,  1821. 

Old  Stories,  by  Miss  Spence,  in  2 vols.  duo,  published  by 
Longman  & Co.,  London,  1822.  This  is  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Myddelton  Biddulph  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  relates 
wholly  to  the  Mortimers  of  Chirk,  Warren  of  Holt  Castle, 
and  Humphrey  Kynaston  of  Salopian  fame. 

The  Youth  of  Edward  Ellis,  with  other  Tales  of  Welsh 
Society,  in  2 vols.  duo,  Newman  & Co.,  London,  1844. 

A.B. 

THE  WYNNSTAY  FAMILY  (Jan.  31,  1883).-- 
There  was  published  in  1810,  an  “Argument  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  in  cases  of 
Breach  of  Privilege.  By  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,M.P.  8vo.pp.65.  2s.  6d.  Budd.”  Th q Monthly  Review 
of  June  that  year,  in  noticing  the  pamphlet,  says  : “In  a 
plain  and  manly  style,  without  affectation  or  verbiage,  Mr. 
Wynn  endeavours  to  show,  from  a long  series  of  invaria- 
ble usage  and  unquestioned  precedent,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  constitutionally  invested  with  the  power 
which  was  exercised  by  that  assembly  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett ; and  he  farther 
undertakes  to  prove  by  reasoning  a priori , that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  independence  of  both  the  deliberative  bodies 
which  enjoy  a share  in  the  English  legislature,  that  such  a 
privilege  should  be  lodged  in  their  hands.” 

In  a notice  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Mr. 
Cates,  in  his  edition  of  Maunder' s Biographical  Dictionary , 
says  “ he  was  a distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  born 
about  1776,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  House  of  Commor.s,  having  sat  for  Montgomeryshire 


since  1797,  and  about  a year  previously  for  Old  Sarum. 
He  held  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War  (in  the  Grey 
administration)  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter from  December  1834  to  April  1835.  Next  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  perhaps,  there  was  no  parliamentary  character  more 
prominent  than  Mr.  Wynn,  whose  age  and  experience 
made  him  an  oracle  upon  questions  of  privilege  and 
doubtful  points  of  precedent  and  order,  even  amid  the 
infirmities  of  accumulated  years.  At  one  period  he  was 
nearly  chosen  to  fill  the  Speaker’s  chair.  He  was  the  fast 
friend  of  the  poet  Southey — was  attached  to  literature — an 
able  exponent  of  political  measures,  and  altogether  a man 
to  be  respected  and  esteemed  during  a lengthened  career, 
in  which  everything  praiseworthy  and  honourable  attached 
to  his  name.  He  died  1850.”  N.W.S. 

CAPTAIN  SALUSBURY  HUMPHREYS  (July 
4,  1883). — Of  this  gentleman,  who  became  by  marriage  thie 
owner  of  the  fine  estate  of  Bramhall  Hall,  in  Cheshire, 
the  following  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Earwaker’s.E'ctstf  Che- 
shire, Vol.  I.,  p.p.  434-5. 

William  Davenport,  Esq.,  the  last  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Davenports  of  Bramhall,  died  April  14,  1829. 
“ Having  no  legitimate  issue,  he  adopted  his  two  illegiti- 
mate daughters,  Maria  and  Anne  Brooke,  who  lived  with 
him  at  Bramhall  Hall,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  name.  Of 
these,  one  [Anne]  made  a mesalliance,  and  the  other,  who 
became  her  father’s  heiress,  married  Captain  Salusbury 
Pryce  Humphreys,  R.N.,  afterwards  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Salusbury  Pryce  Humphreys,  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  who  in  1838 
assumed  the  name  of  Davenport  by  Royal  licence,  and 
had  the  arms  of  that  family  confirmed  to  him  with  a canton 
Azure  for  difference.” 

“Admiral  Sir  Salusbury  Pryce  Humphreys  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Mont- 
gomery, North  Wales,  and  of  Clungunford,  near  Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  by  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  Rev.  Salusbury  Pryce,  D.D.  He  was  born  at  Clun- 
gunford Rectory,  Nov.  24,  1778,  and  entered  the  Navy  in 
1790.  He  served  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
1806  was  appointed  as  Captain  to  the  Leopard,  then 
stationed  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  whilst  serving 
here  on  the  22ud  June,  1807,  in  fulfilling  the  orders  of  his 
Admiral,  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  to  seize  all  deserters  from 
the  English  Navy,  that  he  boarded  the  Chesapeake,  an 
American  frigate,  but  was  obliged  to  resort  to  force  in 
order  to  do  so.  The  Chesapeake  had  three  men  killed, 
eight  badly  and  nine  slightly  wounded.  Four  deserters 
were  seized  and  twelve  British  subjects,  who  could  not  be 
proved  to  be  deserters,  were  left  on  board  her.  This  re- 
course to  arms  caused  great  excitement  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  a voluminous  correspondence 
passed  between  the  two  Governments.  Capt.  Humphreys 
returned  to  England  with  his  Admiral  in  1808,  and  was 
placed  on  half-pay,  whilst  the  American  Commander, 
Commodore  Barron,  was  tried  by  Court  Martial.” — (Mar- 
shall’s Royal  Naval  Biography,  vol.  ij. , part  ij.,  p.  891). 

“ After  his  marriage  to  Miss  Davenport,  on  May  31, 
1810,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Bramhall  Hall,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  local  affairs.  He  was  created  a Companion 
of  the  Bath,  September,  1831,  and  a Knight  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  in  February, 
1834,  and  was  knighted  21st  February,  1834.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Davenport  by  Royal  licence  in  1838,  and, dying 
in  1845,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lieut. -Colonel 
William  Davenport  Davenport,  who  died  February  21, 
1869.  His  only  son,  John  William  Handley  Davenport, 
Esq.,  then  a minor,  succeeded  to.  the  Bramhall  estates  on 
attaining  his  majority,  and  in  1877  sold  them  to  a Man- 
chester Estate  Company  for  the  sum  of  £190,000.” 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

A writer  in  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  says  : — “ The 
following  has  been  found  on  Rhiwia  Farm,  Aber,  near 
the  other  mile  stone.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
two  Emperors,  Lucius  Septimus  Severus  aud  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus.  Date  211.  A.D.  IM.P.P.  Cael  L. 
SEP.  SEVERS  P.P.  ET.  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTON- 
INVS  AVCCIII.” 

A stained  glass  window,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Corbett, 
M.P.,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  west  window  of  the 
parish  church  of  Halesowen.  The  incident  illustrated  is 
“ Christ  blessing  little  children.”  In  the  lower  compart- 
ments of  the  lights  are  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  the 
donor,  and  at  the  base  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
“Presented  by  John  Corbett  of  Itupney,  Droitwich.” 

At  a meeting  held  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  on  Saturday,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  how  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  would  affect  the  Borough,  the  following  resolution 
was  carried  That  inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Bishop’s 
Castle  has,  since  the  year  1572,  enjoyed  certain  privileges 
granted  by  charter,  and  has  always  had  the  control  of 
its  own  affiairs,  and  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace  have  had  sole  jurisdiction  therein,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  its  local  self-government  might  usefully 
be  retained  by  the  application  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1882  to  this  borough  and  parish,  provided  for 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1883,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  such  a scheme  is 
approved  of.” 

Another  great  subsidence  has  taken  place  in  the  large 
sheet  of  water  at  Dunkirk,  near  Northwicb,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Cheshire  salt  district.  The  portion  of  the  brook 
between  Ashton  works  and  a lake  kuown  as  Top-of-the- 
Brook  began  to  flow  backwards  with  great  rapidity,  and 
this  continued  for  nearly  two  hours.  Immense  quantities 
of  water  from  Plover  Brook  and  Dunkirk  Flash  poured 
down  into  what  must  have  been  gigantic  cavities  formed 
in  the  upper  bed  of  rock-salt.  The  water  was  violently 
agitated  by  the  release  of  the  air  from  cavities  below. 
This  immense  volume  of  water  will  melt  the  rock-salt, 
and  further  subsidences  will  undoubtedly  follow.  At  pre- 
sent, beyond  one  or  two  extensive  subsidences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  old  shafts,  no  serious  mischief  has 
been  caused. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  Hughes. — Mr  John  Hughes  died 
recently  at  Kensington,  after  a long  illness,  aged  77.  The 
deceased,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Hughes  of  Penyclawdd,  Denbighshire,  was  born  in  1805 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
became  a barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  English  secretary  to  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission, under  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  Government  of  the  British 
legion  commanded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  Mr  Hughes 
was  sent  twice  to  Sweden  in  the  interests  of 
the  firm  of  Overend  and  Gurney,  as  also  to  the  Danish 
Government,,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  a considerable 
sum  which  had  been  advanced  previous  to  the  Danish- 
German  war,  in  which  mission  he  was  successful.  Mr 
Hughes  was  a ripe  scholar  and  a true  Celt,  devoted  to 
everything  Welsh,  and  loving  the  land  and  its  history.  In 
him  Cambrian  genealogy  has  lost  one  of  its  most  learned 
exponents.  Mr.  Hughes  married,  first,  his  relative, 
Dorothea,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Mr  Rich.  Hughes 
Lloyd  of  Ply  mug,  Denbighshire,  and,  secondly,  Philippa 
Swinnerton,  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Lucas 
de  Pearsall,  the  eminent  composer. 


The  Church  bells  were  rung  at  Bangor  on  Thursday  in 
honour  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — “ The  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  are  represented  as  travelling  through  Wales  in 
gipsy  caravans  and  camping  in  the  open  air,  have  distin- 
guished precedent  for  their  conduct.  De  Quincey  once 
wandered  away  from  his  friends  into  Wales,  and  c imped 
out  by  himself  on  ‘ the  leeside’  of  its  hills.  After  a time 
he  found,  ‘ in  improved  health,’  the  benefit  of  sleeping  sub 
dio,  and  continued  his  wanderings  in  this  fashion  until 
summer  air  and  dry  ground  disappeared,  and  he  was  forced 
to  adopt  other  means  of  lodging.  In  one,  and  no  incon- 
siderable respect,  the  wayward  essayist  had  the  advan- 
tage over  the  young  imitators  of  to-day  ; he  travelled 
with  no  other  impedimenta  for  covering  than  a portable 
tent,  while  they  are  accompanied  by  lumbering  caravans 
such  as  the  gipsies  use.  Vehicles  of  that  class  may  suit 
the  flats  of  the  eastern  counties,  but  they  are  ill  adapted 
for  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  Principality.”  If 
Wombwell’s  Show  has  found  1 the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Wales”  passable,  a couple  of  gipsy  caravans  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  incommoded  by  these  barriers  to  loco- 
motion. Our  excellent  contemporary  seems  to  think  the 
high  roads  run  over  the  summit  of  Snowdon  and  Cader 
Idris. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  July  11,  under  heading  “ Pen 
and  Pencil,”  you  mention  a ballad  called  the  “Diving 
Friar.”  I do  not  know  whether  the  Red  Dragon  claims  to 
be  the  first  to  bring  it  into  notice,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a novel  entitled  “ Crotchet  Castle,”  by 
an  author  now  alas  very  little  read,  viz.,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  whose  works  “Headlong  Hall,”  “ Gryll 
Grange,”  “ Nightmare  Abbey,”  and  the  above-mentioned 
novel,  are  recommended  by  Thackeray  himself.  As  for 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  new  made  bread  (also  mentioned 
in  Red  Dragon)  it  is  a practice  well  known  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a remnant  of 
old  Catholic  piety.— I am,  &c.,  Novocastriensis. 


AUGUST  1,  1883. 


NOTES. 

LEGEND  OF  CWM  PWCCA.— The  quiet  and 
secluded  little  gorge  Cwm  Pwcca,  the  scene  of  Shakspear’s 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  has  had  all  the  fairies  driven 
out  of  it  by  trade  and  commerce,  but  once  upon  a time  it 
was  not  so,  and  it  was  always  accounted  an  unwise  thing 
to  walk  without  circumspection  along  its  borders.  As  an 
instance,  we  are  told  in  Brayley’s  Historical  Illustrator,  * 
published  1834,  that : — “ A few  years  ago,  a solitary  in- 
dividual was  returning  one  very  dark  night  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  J-iis  dwelling  on  the  border  of  Cwm 
Pwcca.  Familiar  as  the  path  had  long  been  to  him,  from 
the  extreme  darkness,  or  some  other  cause,  he  wandered 
onward  in  doubt  and  perplexity.  Suddenly  a light  arose 
at  a short  distance  before  him  on  the  waste,  apparently 
like  that  of  a lantern  carried  by  some  person  going  home- 
wards like  himself.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  anyone 
thus  provided  would  be  enabled  to  keep  on  the  right  track 
much  better  than  he  could,  he  continued  to  follow  its 
course,  quickening  his  steps  with  the  expectation  of  over- 
taking it.  At  last  he  rapidly  neared  the  moving  figure, 
who,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  carried  his  lantern  pre- 
posterously close  to  the  ground.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
hailing  him,  when  the  roar  of  waters  boomed  on  his  ear 
through  the  silence  of  the  night ; he  suddenly  stopped, 
and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  being  precipitated  over 
the  lofty  rocks  which  confine  the  awful  gulf  of  Cwm  Pwcca, 
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at  the  foot  of  which  the  torrent  was  rushing  onwards  with 
tremendous  fury.  At  this  instant  the  bearer  of  the  lan- 
tern took  a flying  leap  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge, 
where  he  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  the  wicked  little 
being,  lifting  the  light  over  his  enormous  head,  burst  into 
a scornful  and  unearthly  peal  of  laughter,  and  then 
vanished  from  the  gaze  of  (he  affrighted  countryman.” 

Gr  Gr 

DIM  SAESONEG. — “ You  know  that  Miss  — , 
when  travelling  in  the  north,  addressing  the  chamber- 
maid at  an  inn  in  her  purest  Cymraeg,  received  for 
answer  ‘ Dim  Saesoneg,’  or  is  that  a myth  ? At  all  events 
I believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gogledd  looks  down 
upon  us  as  semi-barbarians.”  (Bp.  Thirlwall’s  “Letters 
to  a Friend,”  p.  356,  new  ed.)  The  difference  between 
the  spoken  language  in  North  and  South  Wales  has  been 
lessened  of  late  years  by  the  greater  spread  of  a common 
literature  and  interchange  of  pulpits.  Some  forty  years 
ago  a Carnarvonshire  labourer  had  occasion  to  come  to 
the  late  Mr.  Davies  of  Froodvale  in  Carmarthenshire  on 
business,  and  was  ultimately  brought  to  him  by  a neigh- 
bour as  a man  of  whose  speech  he  could  understand 
nothing  but  “ Froodvale.”  Such  is  the  story  now  told 
at  Froodvale.  If  the  natives  of  North  and  South  found 
it  so  difficult  to  understand  each  other  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve what  an  eminent  English  physician  now  practising 
in  Denbigh  once  told  the  writer.  He,  after  studying 
Welsh  with  a clerical  neighbour  for  some  time,  put  his 
knowledge  to  the  test  by  asking  a man  whom  he  met  on 
the  road,  “ I ba  le  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  myned?”  After 
repeating  the  query  he  was  answered  “Dim  Saesoneg.” 
He  was  afterwards  taught  to  say,  “Ble  chi  mynd?” 
which  though  less  accurate  was  more  practically  useful. 

_____  Cynwil. 

QUERIES. 

SUPERSTITION  ABOUT  CATTLE.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  any  information  regarding  the  super- 
stition which  I have  heard  exists  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
that  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  midnight,  all  cattle  fall  on  their 
knees.  An  old  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  he 
was  a lad  at  a farm  none  of  his  fellow  servants  would  stay 
up  with  him  to  watch,  believing  that  they  would  be  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  as  they  asserted  a man  at  a neigh- 
bouring farm  had  been.  Cuba. 

WELSH  CLERGYMEN  FOR  WALES.— I have 
seen  it  stated  that  towards  the  end  of  last  century  the  old 
Cymmrodorion  Society  “ instituted  a suit  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical  Court,  to  expel  a clergyman  from  his  pulpit,  for 
the  very  slight  deficiency  of  not  being  able  to  officiate  in 
the  language  of  the  people  !”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  us  “ chapter  and  verse”  for  this?  Taffy. 

REPLIES. 

ILLEGAL  PREACHING  ON  THE  BORDERS. 
(July  11, 1883). — The  case  mentioned  was  not  a solitary 
one  on  the  borders  even  at  so  recent  a date  as  1812.  I have 
a pamphlet  report  of  a Trial  at  Chester  Assizes,  Ap.  27, 
1813,  in  which  William  Wood,  a carpenter,  sought  to  re- 
cover £500  damages  against  Mr.  Groom,  an  attorney  of 
Audlem,  for  assault.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that 
Wood,  on  Sunday,  June  14,  1812,  was  holding  a religious 
service  on  a sloping  bank,  on  unlicensed  ground,  near  the 
house  of  one  William  Shuter,  a blacksmith,  at  Audlem, 
when  Mr.  Groom  came  up  with  the  Rector.  The  congre- 
gation, numbering  about  a hundred,  had  just  finished 
singinga  hymn,  and  Wood  was  on  his  knees  “praying  forhis 
king  and  country,”  when  Groom  stepped  up  and  collared 
him,  “draging  him  whilst  on  his  knees  along  the  ground.”  < 


i Mr.  Groom  was  supposed  to  be  acting  under  a warrant 
from  Sir  Corbet  Corbet,  but  he  failed  to  produce  it,  audit 
was  also  contended  that  the  Conventicle  Act  only  enforced 
a fine  of  £20  for  preaching ; whereas  in  this  case  Wood, 
who  was  a licensed  preacher,  and  had  permission  to  hold 
a service  on  the  land,  had  not  preached  when  he  was 
seized.  He  had  been  taken  before  the  Magistrates  and  fined 
£20,  for  which  his  goods  were  distrained.  On  the  part  of 
the  defence  it  was  stated  that  there  were  cries  of  “mob 
him !”  meaning  Mr  Groom,  when  that  gentleman  appeared, 
and  one  witness  was  asked  if  he  had  not  heard  a threat 
made  to  Mr.  Groom  that  they  would  “paint  his  face.” 
ihis  was  denied,  and  a verdict  of  £200  damages  was  re- 
turned.  A motion  for  a new  trial  was  made  in  the  King’s 
Bench  on  May  5, 1813,  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  damages 
were  excessive  ; (2)  the  possession  of  a warrant ; and  (3) 
that  Mr.  Groom  was  a special  constable  ; but  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  refused  the  “ rule  nisi.”  Wrexhamite. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Jan.  17,  1883).— 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing,  this  week,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Governors  of  the  Oswestry  School,  in  the 
matter  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  David  Holbache,  its 
founder.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken  in  the  matter.  Some  of  our  readers  will  regret  that 
the  shield  containing  the  boars’  heads  was  not  adopted ; 
but  all  interested  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a 
speedy  prospect  of  the  arms  of  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
oldest  schools  in  the  country  being  worn  on  the  caps  of 
the  scholars.  j;Dt 

The  Governors  of  Oswestry  Grammar  School  having 
referred  to  our  consideration  the  question  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  David  Holbache,  we  beg  leave  to  report  that 
in  our  opinion  his  arms  are  :— Argent  a chevron  engrailed 
sable. 

The  authorities  we  have  followed  are 
(1st)  The  visitation  of  the  co.  of  Somerset  at  the  Heralds’ 
College,  dated  1623  : which  gives  a complete  pedigree  of 
the  family  for  220  years, 

(2nd)  A copy  of  the  same  visitation  at  the  British 
Museum,  differing  in  some  minor  respects  from  the  former, 
but  the  same  as  to  the  arms  and  descent. 

(3rd)  Add.  MS.  BrI.  Mus.  9865  p.  200  (without  date) 
“Welsh  pedigrees  presented,  by  David  Pennant  Esq.” 
Here  the  Holbeacb  arms  are  given  as  above. 

Two  other  MS.  authorities  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice. 

1st,  Harl.  MS.  BrI.  Mus.  2289  p.  316  (without  date) 
described  as  “The  Blazon  of  arms  at  the  end  of  the 
Welsh  History  transcribed  by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset 
Herald.” 

Here  the  arms  of  “ David  Holbais  of  Dudlyst  in  Shrop- 
shire” are  described  as  “ Gules  a chevron  ingrailed 
inwards  between  3 boars’  heads  couped  argent  ” 

2nd,  Hail.  MS.  Bri.  Mus.  1977  p.57  “ Welsh  pedigrees” 
(without  date).  Here  under  the  head  of  Iddon  in  a very 
indistinct  sketch  of  a pedigree,  is  given  as  the  coat  of  David 
Holbache 

“Gules  a chevron  engrailed  outwards  between  3 boars’ 
heads  argent.”  In  the  latter  imperfect  draft  of  a pedigree 
the  descendants  of  David  Holbaeh  are  given  as 
Einion  Yichan 

Einion  =j= 

I 

David 

where  it  ends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  authorities  differ  from 
each  other  in  respect  to  the  engrailing,  and  that  neither 
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identify  the  David  Holbeach  who  is  referred  to  with  the 
founder  of  the  school.  We  have  observed  that  among 
the  Hanmer  quarterings  there  is  a coat  with  the  three 
boars’  heads,  in  addition  to  the  chevron,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  a daughter,  but  not  heir,  of  David 
Holbeach,  married  a Salter,  and  that  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  Salters  married  a Hanmer.  As 
David  Holbeach  left  male  descendants,  his  daughter’s 
husband  could  not  have  been  entitled  to  the  family  arms. 
But  on  the  supposition  that  the  Salters,  having  no  arms 
of  their  own,  adopted  the  Holbeach  arms,  they  would 
have  done  so  with  a difference,  and  this  would  account 
for  the  introduction  of  the  three  boars’  heads. 

The  appearance  therefore  of  the  arms  with  the  boars’ 
heads  among  the  Hanmer  quarterings  would  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  such  were  not  the  arms  of  David 
Holbeach. 

The  coat  with  the  three  boars’  heads  is  common  to 
several  Welsh  families. 

The  superior  value  of  the  principal  authority  which  we 
have  followed,  namely  the  visitation  entered  at  the  Heralds’ 
College,  consists  in  the  facts  that  it  gives  the  descent  in 
the  male  line,  and  that  its  authenticity  is  evidenced,  by  a 
Deed  of  the  22nd  year  of  Richard  II.,  and  a notice,  of 
David  Holbeach’s  will  in  1421,  both  of  which  tally  with 
the  early  copies  of  Deeds  belonging  to  the  School.  These 
documents,  therefore,  identify  this  David  Holbeach  with 
the  founder  of  the  school  by  original  evidence. 

The  arms  which  we  have  preferred  are  simpler,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  Heraldic  rule,  more  ancient  than 
those  which  we  have  rejected.  They  are,  moreover,,  the 
arms  represented  on  the  family  monument  in  Filton 
Church,  Somerset,  put  up  in  1735. 

We  are  enabled  to  add  that  Sir  Albert  Woods,  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  Mr.  Knight  Watson,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Mr.  Morris  Jones,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Powys-land  Club,  concur  in  this  opinion. 

(Signed)  Stanley  Leighton, 
Harlech, 

23rd  July,  1883.  C.  W.  Williams- Wynn. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Mar.  21,  1883).— In 
1810  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg  of  London  published  a five- 
shilling  volume  entitled  ‘’The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termi- 
nation of  the  O.P.  War;  in  Poetic  Epistles,  or  Hudi- 
brastic  Letters  from  Ap  Simpkins  in  town,  to  his  Friend 
Ap  Davies  in  Wales,  &c.,  &c.”  Strictly  speaking  this 
book  wa3  not  intended  to  mock  the  Welsh,  but,  as  a re- 
viewer of  the  time  remarks — ft  Supposing  that  Ap  Davies 
in  Wales  would  not  be  very  fastidious  on  the  score  of 
rhymes,  his  correspondent  in  London  is  not  very  nice 
and  for  this  probably  a good  deal  of  rubbish  is  put  down 
to  the  credit  of  a Welshman.  G.S.K. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (Aug.  23, 
1882). — The  Oct.  part  of  Arch  : Camb  : in  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Lee’s  Diaries  of  Philip  Henry , 
calls  attention  to  several  “archaic  words  that  give  to  the 
diaries  a peculiar  charm.”  Among  these  the  reviewer  in- 
stances the  following,  “as  still  used  in  Welsh”: — Trole- 
ful,  Kay,  and  Slead.  “ Trolein\  means  a cartful.  The 
Welsh  word  for  cart  is  Trol.  Kay  is  simply  the  Welsh 
Cae  (pronounced  Kay),  a field.  Slead  is  a term  for  a cart 
without  wheels, such  as  is  in  common  use  in  upland  farms  in 
North  Wales  at  the  present  day ; and,  formerly,  when  the 
roads  were  bad,  they  were  in  more  general  use.  In  fact, 
wheeled  carriages  were  introduced  to  parts  of  Wales  where 
they  at  present  abound,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Slead, 
so  late  as  the  last  century.”  The  term  Trolly , for  a low 
wheeled  cart, is  known  in  various  districts  of  England,  and 
universally  on  English  railways.  Did  the  name  originate 
in  Wales?  M.C.A.S, 
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DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  WEBB. 

Capt.  Webb  was  killed  in  attempting  to  swim  through  1 
the  whirlpool  and  rapids  of  Niagara  Falls,  on  July  24th.  j 

Captain  Webb  was  born  at  Dawley,  in  Shropshire,  In 
1848,  and  is  the  second  son  of  a surgeon  formerly  living  in  t 
Ironbridge.  In  1860,  when  12  years  old,  he  joined  the 
school  frigate  Conway  in  the  Mersey,  where  he  served  | 
two  years,  and  in  1862  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs,  j 
Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in 
various  sailing  and  steam  vessels  in  all  capacities,  from  I 
A.B.  to  captain;  but,  being  of  a roving  disposition,  he 
never  stayed  long  in  one  vessel.  On  April  22nd,  1873,  :l 
while  coming  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  the  Royal  I 
mail-steamer  Russia,  during  half  a gale  of  wind  and  a 
rough  sea,  the  vessel  going  fifteen  knots  through  the  water, 
one  of  the  seamen  unfortunately  fell  from  the  rigging  over-  i 
board,  when  Webb,  who  saw  him  tall,  ran  to  the  stern,  :i 
and  seeing  something  in  the  water,  dived  off  the  stern  to 
try  and  save  him,  but  found  it  was  only  the  man’s  cap,  • 
which  he  brought  on  board,  the  sailor  having  evidently 
been  killed  by  the  screw  propeller.  Webb  then  took  off 
his  own  clothes  in  the  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  his 
limbs  more  freely  (no  easy  task  in  a rough  Atlantic  sea) ; 
and  after  over  half  an  hour  of  terrible  suspense,  during  a 
which  he  kept  himself  afloat,  he  was  picked  up  by  a boat  > 
which  had  been  lowered,  and  the  crew  of  which  accom-  < 
plished  their  task  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  ves- 
sel having  run  about  two  miles  from  the  spot  before  she 
could  be  stopped.  On  getting  on  board,  Webb,  who  had 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  cold,  met  with  a most  cordial  I 
reception  from  the  passengers  (chiefly  Americans),  who 
presented  him  with  a hundred  sovereigns  as  a mark  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  gallantry.  He  was  also  awarded,  it 
on  arrival  in  England,  both  the  silver  medal  of  the  Liver- 
pool Humane  Society  and  that  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  ; and  on  May  2, 1874,  he  received  the  Royal  Humane: 
Society’s  first  Stanhope  gold  medal  at  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  at  a banquet  at  the  Freemasons’ f| 
Tavern.  I 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  many  persons  who  had  heard 
the  report  of  Captain  Webb’s  death  awaited  the  train 
from  Wellington  to  Ironbridge,  where  his  brothers— Dr. 
Thomas  Webb  and  Mr.  Arthur  Webb,  gentlemen  farmers  n 
—reside,  to  ascertain  whether  the  information  was  correct,  8 
and  were  much  affected  on  hearing  that  it  was  only  too|! 
true.  At  Wellington  and  all  along  the  line,  the  news, 
created  the  greatest  excitement.  Doctor  Webb  states  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  what  his  brother  was 
doing  in  America  further  than  what  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  greatly  grieved,  though  not  sur- 
prised, when  he  learned  that  he  proposed  attempting  this 
hazardous  feat.  Knowing  his  brother’s  disposition  as  he 
did,  he  was  satisfied  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  making, 
the  attempt  by  what  anyone  would  say,  once  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  A man  who  had  the  pluck  and  determina4 
tion  to  swim  the  Channel,  and  having  the  iron  will  of  his 
brother,  was  not  one  to  stick  at  a trifle,  and  the  sad  news 
was  only  such  as  they  bad  too  often  feared  to  receive.  ^ | 
Captain  Webb  will  be  principally  remembered  for  his 
celebrated  swim  across  the  Channel  in  1875.  He  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  August  12,  but  when  he  had  got 
half-way  across  he  was  compelled  to  desist,  and  was  taken 
into  the  boat  which  accompanied  him.  On  the  24th 
August  he  was  more  successful.  He  left  Dover  from  thefl 
Admiralty  Pier  at  a few  minutes  before  one  p.m.,  attended; 
by  a lugger  and  two  rowing  boats.  He  held  on  his  course 
without  a sign  of  weakness  during  the  evening  and  night, 
and  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Calais  Harbour  a little 
after  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  having  remained  in  the 
water,  without  even  touching  a boat  on  the  way,  21fj; 
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hours.  The  swimmer  was  supplied  from  time  to  time  with 
refreshments  from  the  boats  that  accompanied  him— 
brandy,  beef  tea,  and  coffee — but  no  solid  food  passed  his 
lips.  The  sea  was  calm  till  the  French  coast  was  nearly 
reached,  when  the  flood  tide  set  in,  and  drifted  Captain 
Webb  eastward  towards  Calais.  A breeze  springing  up, 
the  sea  ran  high  and  broke  over  the  boats,  but  the  intrepid 
swimmer  persevered,  and  at  last  touched  ground.  He  was 
too  weak  to  stand,  but  with  assistance  he  walked  ashore, 
and  after  a sleep  felt  none  the  worse  for  his  unparalleled 
feat.  After  his  swim  across  the  channel,  the  24th  Regi- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  almost  annihilated  in  Zulu- 
land,  gave  him  a Burmese  cup  taken  in  battle.  He  had  a 
trunk  full  of  decorations  and  trophies. 


A meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  recently  opened 
for  making  a presentation  to  Mr.  T.  Payne,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  huntsman  to  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn’s  pack,  was  held  at  the  Fox.  and 
Goose  Hotel,  Whitchurch,  on  Thursday  last.  A consider- 
able number  of  gentlemen  attended  the  meeting,  including 
Sir  Watkin  himself,  whose  arrival  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
The  Echo  of  Saturday  gives  a short  report  of  the  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Payne,  and  in  recording  his  statement 
that  in  forty  years  hunting  he  had  assisted  in  killing 
more  than  5,000  foxes,  remarks,  “It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  many  fowls  that  same  5,000  foxes 
assisted  in  killing  ! ” It  would  be  a still  more  interesting 
query  to  solve,  “ How  much  per  head  the  5,000  foxes 
cost  ! ” Before  he  came  to  Wynnstay  Payne  was  hunts- 
man of  the  Pychley  hounds,  a pack  mentioned  by  Scott  in 
one  of  his  novels. 
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NOTES. 

WELSH  PRINTED  BOOKS.— The  early  books 
printed  in  the  Welsh  language,  say  to  the  end  of  1799,  being 
not  only  very  scarce,  but  as  a rule,  imperfect ; it  is  most 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Cymmrodorion  Society 
should  adopt  some  method,  by  means  of  which  the  col- 
lectors of  this  particular  literature  may  be  brought  into 
communication  with  each  other,  with  a view  of  exchang- 
ing copies  of  incomplete  books,  and  so  perfecting  the  few 
that  remain  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  class  of  young 
men  who  are  now  devoting  particular  attention  to  it.  Mr. 
Rowlands’s  well-known  volume  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
authority  we  have  as  a book  of  reference  to  the  early 
printed  Cambrian  books  ; but  it  is  very  imperfect,  it  be- 
ing known  that  Mr.  Salisbury  has  in  hiis  collection  some 
hundreds  of  Welsh  things  not  mentioned  in  that  volume, 
and  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  condition.  But 
we  also  want  a short  titled  catalogue  of  Welsh  books 
printed  between  1800  and  1875,  with  place  and  date  of 
publication,  and  also  the  editions  thereof.  Mr.  Robert 
Jones,  of  Bethesda,  some  years  ago,  carried  off  a prize  at 
one  of  the  Eisteddfodau  for  the  best  list  of  books  of  this 
nature,  which  it  was  said  he  had  compiled  out  of  Mr. 
Salisbury’s  private  catalogue,  but  it  was  never  printed, 
and  hence  collectors  have  no  book  of  reference  to  guide  them 
in  getting  together  a good  Welsh  library.  This  want 
should  be  attended  to,  and  I know  of  no  way  in  which  this 
can  be  done  unless  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  undertake 
to  do  it.  There  is  a fair  collection  of  these  works  at 
Trefecca,  Aberystwyth,  and  Bala  Colleges.  Mr.  Joseph 
of  Brecon,  too,  possesses  a very  excellent  one,  but  the 
Americans  are  now  at  work  picking  up  all  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  some  imme- 
diate action  in  the  direction  indicated  is  felt  to  be 
pressing.  A Bookworm. 

6 


| THE  NATIONAL  EISTEDDFOD.— One  of  the 
objects  sought  by  the  promoters  of  the  Association  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Eisteddfod,  as  laid  before  a meeting  at 
Shrewsbury  in  Sep.  1880,  was  the  publication  of  “a  volume 
of  the  Eisteddfod  Transactions  annually,  to  contain, 
amongst  other  matters,  the  chief  prize  essays,  poems,  and 
musical  compositions  of  the  year.”  Mr.  Joseph  of  Brecon 
has  favoured  us  with  the  following  suggestions  to  the  same 
effect,  made  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  James,  who,  under  the  nom- 
de-plume  of  Llallawg  was  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Bye-gones,  and  to  Welsh  litterateurs  generally.  Ed. 

Nether  thong , Huddersfield , Jan.  7, 1869. — My  dear  Sir, — 
I enclose  a draft  of  a scheme  which  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  submitting  to  the  Council  of  the 
National  Eisteddfod  at  their  next  meeting.  Should  the 
Council  entertain  the  project,  and  make  such  alterations 
in  the  scheme  as  may  appear  to  them  expedient,  I think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  But 
its  success  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  activity  and 
tact  of  the  publisher.  By  attending  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Eisteddfod  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the 
audience  individually,  he  might  be  able  to  swell  to  a great 
extent  the  List  of  Subscribers  every  year.  25  copies  gratis 
of  about  400  pages  would  be  worth  about  £10.  I do  not 
think  the  Council  could  expect  any  publisher  to  give  them 
more  than  that  number,  and  take  the  entire  risk  upon 
himself.  You  will  observe  that  according  to  the  second 
and  third  clause,  it  will  be  open  for  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee to  negociate  on  the  subject,  should  they  deem  it  ad- 
visable, with  Mr.  Mason  with  a view  to  the  revival  of  the 
Cambrian  Journal.  And  should  they  fail  with  him,  they 
might  afterwards  look  out  for  some  other  respectable,  com- 
petent, and  more  enterprising  publisher.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  James. 

J.  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Brecon. 

A Scheme  for  the  Publication  of  the  Literary  Productions 
of  the  National  Eisteddfod. 

It  is  a source  of  much  regret  to  many  liberal  supporters 
of  the  National  Eisteddfod  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
Prize  Essays,  Poems,  and  Airs,  which  accumulate  every 
year,  are  not  made  accessible  to  the  public  by  being 
printed  and  published  for  sale.  In  consequence  of  this 
defect  a large  amount  of  the  patronage  which  would  other- 
wise be  given  to  the  Eisteddfod,  it  is  believed,  is  at  present 
withheld  from  it.  For  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  mere  reading  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  adjudications 
on  the  productions  of  the  various  competitors,  with  a few 
extracts,  it  may  be,  from  the  successful  compositions,  can 
be  at  all  deemed  to  be  an  adequate  equivalent  for  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  are  every  year  distributed  in 
prizes.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  and,  if  possible, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  the  following  scheme  has 
been  devised,  and  is  now  respectfully  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council : — 

A Publishing  Committee  to  consist  of  three  gentlemen, 
of  whom  the  General  Secretary  shall  he  one,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  consult  and  decide  as  to  what 
should  be  published. 

The  Publishing  Committee  to  be  empowered  to  select  a 
Publisher  who,  on  his  own  responsibility,  will  undertake 
to  print  the  productions  of  the  Eisteddfod  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

The  Publisher  to  be  at  liberty  to  publish  any  of  the 
Compositions  in  any  magazine  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor ; 25  copies  of  each  Composition  to  be  supplied  by 
him  gratis  to  the  Council  of  the  Eisteddfod ; and  the 
Council  to  be  entitled  to  purchase  25  copies  of  each  at 
cost  price.  The  Copy-right  of  all  Compositions  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  to  be  vested  in  the  Council. 
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The  paper  and  type  to  be  used  to  be  similar  in  quality 
and  size  to  those  employed  in  the  journals  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  or  of  the  Cambrian  Institute. 

The  Publications  to  be  issued  periodically  at  intervals 
of  three  months,  and  not  to  exceed  400  pages  of  octavo 
size  in  one  year. 

The  Publishing  Committee  to  be  authorised  to  engage 
one  or  more  competent  editors  whose  services  shall  be 
gratuitous,  to  discharge  such  duties  as  usually  belong  to 
the  editorial  department. 

THE  OLD  COACHING  DAYS.— There  have 
been  several  references  to  this  subject  in  past  series  of 
Bye-gones,  but,  I think,  “Down  the  Road,  or  the  Remi- 
niscences of  a Gentleman  Coachman,”  by  Mr.  C.  T.  S. 
Birch  Reynardson,  has  not  been  quoted  until  Roath  gave 
your  readers  an  extract  on  July  18.  A good  third  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  coaching  experiences  of  North 
Wales  and  the  borders,  but  ic  is  very  evident  Mr. 
Reynardson  did  not  drive  a quill  with  the  same  facility 
as  he  did  a horse  ; and  his  papers  display  a series  of  can- 
ters up  bye-paths  where  (at  least  for  quotation  in  Bye- 
gones)  one  wants  a steady  drive  along  the  direct  road.  Of 
course,  he  is  amusing,  even  where  his  incidents  are  very 
trivial,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  people  “ down  the  road  ” 
still  living  who  remember  some  of  the  men  he  chats  about, 
a few  extracts  from  his  book  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  column. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Holjhead  Mail  was,  perhaps,  as 
fast  as  any  going,  being  rated  by  the  Post  Office  at  rather 
more  than  ten-miles-and-a-half  an  hour  including  stop- 
pages. It  was  usual  to  do  eleven  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages,  and  Mr.  Reynardson  thought  only  the  Devon- 
port  or  Quicksilver  Mail  exceeded  it  in  speed.  He  often 
drove  between  Oswestry  and  Holyhead,  and  says  they 
“ never  had  to  put  on  the  skid  during  the  whole  of  the  107 
miles  from  Shrewsbury.”  Although  the  road  was  hilly, 
“ thanks  to  the  immortal  Telford,  he  had  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  the  road  throughout  was  pretty  nearly  as 
smooth  as  one  of  Mr.  Thurston’s  best  billiard  tables.” 

One  coachman  and  guard  the  writer  mentions  I very 
well  remember  Vickers  and  Hodgson.  As  a boy  I was 
once  honoured  with  the  box  seat  when  the  former  was 
driving,  and  felt  proud  indeed  to  hold  the  reins  when  he 
got  off  the  coach  near  Corwen.  Mr.  Reynardson  has 
much  to  say  about  Vickers.  On  one  occasion  he  says, 
“A  light  heart  and  a warm  overcoat  left  me  nothing  to 
wish  for  as  I drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Cross  Keys,  [Os- 
westry] where  the  good  landlady,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  of  that  then 
well-known  inn,  had  always  a glass  of  rum-and-milk  ready 
for  the  coachman  and  guard.”  When  he  arrived  in  Os- 
westry Mr.  Reynardson  found  “Dick  Vickers”  and 
Hodgson  with  their  coach  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  he 
took  the  reins,  his  team  being  “ three  blind  ’uns  and  a 
bolter,”  the  driving  of  which  he  amusingly  describes.  He 
says,  “Such  a set  of  devils  I never  had  hold  of  before; 
they  ran  me  on  to  the  curbstone  twice  or  three  times  be- 
fore I got  out  of  Oswestry ; and  fortunately,  partly  by 
main  strength  and  a good  deal  of  good  luck,  I pulled  them 
up  all  of  a heap,  just  as  we  were  on  to  a heap  of  stones 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  toll-bar,  on  to  which, 
had  we  run,  I verily  believe  I should  have  upset  ‘ the 
apple  cart.’  ‘Well,  aren’t  they  rum  ’uns?’  said  Dick, 
who  was  sitting  behind  me,  and  rather  enjoying  the  fun, 
instead  of  being  in  what  is  called  * a jolly  funk.’  The 
gentleman  who  was  beside  me  on  the  box  did  not  seem  to 
see  things  in  the  same  light,  as  he  told  me  afterwards. 

‘ 1 telled  you  they  weren’t  fit  for  no  stranger  to  drive,’  said 
Hodgson,  laughing.  ‘ Catch  hold  of  them,  Dick,’  said 
I,  for  ‘ I can’t  drive  them.’  ” Dick  hereupon  took  the  reins, 


and  was  almost  as  puzzled  as  the  gentleman  driver.  Going 
down  a hill  before  they  reached  the  incline  going  up  to 
Chirk,  they  encountered  a drove  of  donkeys  carrying  coals, 
the  paniers  of  one  of  which  they  knocked  over. 

I must  reserve  until  another  week  some  further  reference 
to  Vickers  and  Hodgson,  and  will  now  conclude  with 
‘ J ack  Williams’s  recommendation  of  an  inn.”  Jack  was 
a coachman  who  drove  daily  between  Holyhead  and  Ban- 
gor, and  one  day  on  being  asked  by  a passenger  which 
was  the  best  inn  at  the  former  place,  replied,  “Well, 
in  teed,  should  you  wish  to  get  drunk,  go  to  Spencer’s. 
Should  you  wish  to  get  lousey,  go  to  Moland’s.” 

J.?.R. 

QUERIES. 

NELL’S  POINT  WELL. — It  is  stated  in  Brewer’s 
Phrase  and  Fable,  that  there  is  a well  at  Nell’s  Point, 
Barry  Island,  “to  which  women  resort  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, and  having  washed  their  eyes  with  the  water  of  the 
well,  each  woman  drops  into  it  a pin.”  How  far  is  the 
custom  observed  in  the  present  day  ? Do  pilgrims  from 
Cardiff  visit  the  place,  or  from  whence  do  the  women 
come  ? Nemo. 

BRUTUS. — David  Owen,  better  known  to  Welsh- 
men as  Brutus,  occupied  for  many  years  a foremost  place 
as  a Welsh  writer.  At  one  time  he  had  been  a Noncon- 
formist minister,  but  he  went  over  to  the  Church,  entered 
into  the  employ  of  William  Rees,  the  eminent  printer  and 
publisher  of  Llandovery,  and  edited  for  him  the  celebrated 
Church  Magazine  called  Yr  naul.  In  the  year  1826, 
Richard  Jones  of  Dolgellau  printed  for  him  a first  part 
of  a Welsh  work  denominated  Y Blaguryn ; this  part  con- 
sisted of  32  pages  8vo,  and  was  to  be  continued,  but  a 
friend  writes  to  me  “Yroedd  y llyfr  hwn  i ddod  allan 
mewn  nifer  o ranau,  ond  hon  yw’r  unig  ran  a welais  i,  nis 
gwn  a ddaeth  ych  waneg.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  if  it  was  continued  beyond  this  first  part  ? And  if  so, 
how  many  more  were  published.  A Bookworm. 


REPLIES. 

FOLK  LORE  OF  WALES  (July  11,  1883).— The 
Dwarf  Furze.—  In  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Mrs. 
Waddington,  the  mother  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  we  are  told 
that,  “ with  a cheerful  happy  dictated  letter  of  her  own, 
she  forwarded  some  verses  which  she  had  desired  Lady 
Hall  to  write  and  enclose  with  a sprig  of  the  Dwarf  Furze 
(Ulex  Nana),  quoting  a Welsh  tradition  that  Love  did 
not  revive  after  that  plant  had  ceased  to  bloom.”  ( Life 
and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  v.  2,  p.  131).  This  letter 
was  addressed  to  her  grand-daughter,  Mary,  who  was 
going  to  be  married,  and  it  was  written  a few  days  before 
Mrs.  Waddington’s  death.  After  that  event  took  place 
the  Baroness  wrote  from  Llanover.  on  J an.  23,  1850,  to 
her  daughter  as  follows: — “I  enclose  to  you  a precious 
relic,  showing  that  the  most  affectionate  interest  about 
you  occupied  your  dear  grandmother  to  the  last.  It  seems 
that  she  had  heard  of  a Welsh  proverb,  signifying  the 
flower  of  the  furze  to  be  an  emblem  of  lasting  love,  and 
that  the  love  is  a lucky  one  that  is  comtemporary  with  the 
furze-flowering.  So  she  sent  to  a place  where  the  furze 
would  probably  be  found  in  blossom,  and  carefully  dried 
the  bit  which  was  discovered.”  What  is  the  Welsh 
tradition  respecting  the  Furze,  and  is  this  particular 
“ Language  of  Flowers  ” believed  in  generally  in  Wales? 

G.S.K. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

A specimen  sheet  of  the  Rev.  Silvan  Evans’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Welsh  language  has  been  printed.  This  work  will 
be  by  far  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  ever  attempted. 
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The  office  of  parish  clerk  of  Gyffylliog,  Ruthin,  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  family  for  the  last  260  years.  To 
David  Roberts  succeeded  Thomas  his  son,  Hugh  his  grand, 
son,  and  John  his  great  grandson. 

After  a restoration,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Boston,  the 
parish  church  at  Llanidan,  one  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  in  Anglesey,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  and  Dean  of  Bangor.  The  Welsh  tenantry  have 
placed  a window  in  the  church  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Lord  Boston. 

There  is  a record  in  a book  edited  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Hali- 
well,  F.R.S.,  entitled  “A  Minute  Account  of  the  Social 
Condition  of  the  People  of  Anglesey  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,”  which  shows  that  there 
was  a redundancy  of  ale-houses  in  those  days  as  well  as  in 
these.  In  Anglesey  alone  there  were  “about  300  ale- 
houses, which  consumed  no  less  than  60,000  bushels  of 
barley  yearly,  besides  what  waste  the  town  of  Beaumaris 
could  perform.”  Another  entry  in  the  same  book  says  : — 
“Rowland  Williams  was  proceeded  against  because  he 
did  weare  black  apparell,  and  read  service,  keepe  a schole 
and  teach  children  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  without  the 
Bishop’s  license.  For  this  the  poor  man  was  severely 
blamed,  and  made  to  stand  upon  the  market  crosse  in 
Bangor,  with  a paper  upon  his  breast  and  shoulders  with 
some  writing  upon  it,  by  way  of  doing  penance.” 

In  our  notice  of  the  Red  Dragon  for  July  we  referred  to 
a racy  ballad  it  contained  on  “The  Diving  Friar” — a 
story  of  Llangollen.  It  was  signed  Crocket  Hall, 
which,  we  presumed,  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  an  original 
contributor.  On  July  25  a correspondent  wrote  to  say 
that  the  ballad  was  taken  from  Crotchet  Castle,  a novel 
written  by  the  late  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  The  August 
number  of  the  “Red  Dragon”  is,  as  usual,  very  readable; 
and  we  have  another  interesting  contribution  to  the  series 
of  Welsh  Biographies.  This  month  the  subject  is  the  late 
Theophilus  Jones,  the  historian  of  Brecknockshire,  and 
the  portrait  is  copied  from  one  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Joseph  of  Brecon.  A paper  entitled  “ From  Cowbridge 
to  Cologne  ” is  disappointing— as  it  gives  us  nothing  about 
the  place  the  writer  is  well  qualified  to  discourse  upon 
(though  it  would  be.  fitting  in  “the  National  Maga- 
zine of  Wales”);  but  much  about  a place  everybody 
visits,  and  authors  have  completely  exhausted.  In  the 
pages  of  “ Draconigen®  ” a correspondent  challenges  a 
statement  made  in  July  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
bread  previous  to  baking,  was  simply  “ the  baker’s  way 
of  marking  the  bread  to  prevent  mistake  or  dishonesty  in 
delivery.”  We  fancy  the  custom  is  pretty  general  now, 
and  was  once  all  but  universal,  to  mark  dough  with  the 
cross,  to  keep  away  the  evil  one,  as  well  as  with  the 
baker’s  private  mark,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  delivery. 

A Mammoth  Welsh  Oak.— Considerable  interest  is 
now  being  directed  to  the  giant  oak  at  Cilcychwyn  Farm, 
Glyntraian,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a timber  merchant 
from  Chester  has  recently  purchased  it  with  a view  to  its 
removal  in  its  entirety  to  some  place  of  attraction,  where 
its  huge  dimensions  may  be  mjre  generally  admired. 
This  grand  old  oak  is  to  be  found  close 
to  the  farm  house,  and  within  about  ten  minutes  walk 
from  Pontfadog  Church.  It  measures  45  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base,  and  preserves  almost  the  same 
dimensions  for  about  20  feet  up  the  trunk,  at  which  point 
it  begins  to  taper,  the  total  height  being  about  35  feet.  In 
the  trunk,  which  is  hollow,  a table  could  be  placed,  around 
which  at  least  six  persons  could  be  comfortably  seated. 
Although  it  is  rotten  at  the  core,  huge  branches  bearing 
abundant  foliage  shoot  out  in  all  directions  from  its 
massive  trunk.  Being  situated  in  a very  unfrequented 


place,  comparatively  few  people  are  attracted  thither, 
although  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
its  kind  in  the  Principality.  Some  forty  years  ago,  the 
then  owner  of  the  farm  discovered  two  golden  chisels 
which  seemed  to  have  been  secreted  in  some  of  the  crevices 
which  are  to  be  found  in  its  trunk.  It  is  said  that  these  are 
still  preserved  by  a gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  an  instance  of  the  great  size  of  the  tree,  it  is 
stated  on  the  most  authentic  authority  that  some  few  years 
ago  a bull  belonging  to  the  farmer  upon  whose  land  it 
stands  had  strayed  from  the  other  cattle,  and  after  two 
days  of  diligent  search  had  been  made  for  it  about  the 
surrounding  country  it  was  discovered  inside  the  trunk  of 
this  tree,  its  egress  being  effected  by  the  owner  climbing  up 
the  branches,  and  descending  the  inside  of  the  trunk.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  method  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
move it,  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity.  To  the  pro- 
prietors of  great  centres  of  attraction  like  the  Belle  Vue 
Gardens,  Manchester,  or  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  the 
speculation  could  not  fail  to  be  a remunerative  one,  as,  if 
once  placed  up  in  a place  of  that  kind,  its  great  dimensions 
would  be  a source  of  attraction  to  thousands  of  people. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  to  be  deprived  of  what  without  doubt  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  chief  objects  of  interest. 

Bishop  Carey’s  Fund.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  bequeathed  by  the  late  Bishop  Carey 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  the  following 
grants  were  made  : — Towards  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  of  Meliden,  £70  ; towards  ditto  of  Llanrwst  Parish 
Church,  £100  ; towards  ditto  of  Llangadwaladr  ditto,  £50; 
towards  ditto  of  Nerquis  ditto,  £50  ; towards  the  erection 
of  National  Schools  at  Wrexham,  £100;  towards  the 
erection  of  a Class-room  at  Llanelian,  £15  ; towards  ditto 
at  Manavou,  £15  ; towards  the  erection  of  a parsonage  at 
Llanasa,  £50  ; to  clergy,  widows,  and  orphans,  £55, 
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NOTES. 

FISHING  AT  LLANVAIR  LAST  CENTURY. 
A correspondent  to  a Shrewsbury  paper  some  years  ago 
quotes  the  following  from  “an  old  book”  of  the  last 
century  : — “Being  informed  that  the  ride  from  Llanvair, 
by  a new  road  to  Newtown,  was  very  much  admired,  and 
that  we  could  take  Montgomery  on  our  way,  we  preferred 
this  to  taking  the  direct  road.  Passing  a hilly  country, 
and,  for  Wales,  in  a high  degree  of  cultivation— the  culture 
of  turnips  and  the  system  of  sheep-folding  being  well  un- 
derstood— we  soon  arrived  at  the  little  town  aforesaid, 
situated  between  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  wide- 
flowing  Vjrnwy.  This  river  abounds  with  such  a quantity 
and  variety  of  fish  to  entitle  it  to  the  classical  name  of 
Amnis  Piscosus.  These  finny  tribes  not  only  add  life  to 
its  widely-diffused  waters,  but  afford  a very  profitable 
amusement  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  peculiarly  dex- 
terous in  the  use  of  the  harpoon,  or  spear.  Under  this 
name  there  are  two  instruments,  very  different  in  their 
structure,  but  used  for  the  same  purpose— the  single  and 
the  double  spear.  The  first  is  a narrow  piece  of  steel, 
about  one  foot  long,  with  a barb  at  the  end,  placed  in  a 
short  handle,  with  a small  rope  at  the  end  to  draw  it  back 
to  the  spearman.  The  other  consists  of  a handle  six  feet 
in  length,  armed,  at  the  lower  extremity,  with  three 
broad,  flat  pieces  of  well  tempered  steel,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  united  at  the  handle— similar  to  the  three-tined 
forks  used  by  the  London  gardeners  to  get  up  potatoes — 
with  the  addition  of  barbs  at  the  end  of  the  tines,  exactly 
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like  the  trident  with  which  Neptune  is  fabled  to  be  armed 
by  the  poets.  With  these  they  proceed  to  the  stations.  At 
high-water  the  fish  come  up  toward  the  springs  ; the  water 
suddenly  subsiding,  they  are  kept  in  what  are  called 
‘ pools,’  which  are  deep  excavations,  formed  by  the  moun- 
tain torrents  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river.  Here  they 
are  entrapped,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  wary  pur- 
suers. The  spearmen  stand  on  the  broad  flat  stones  by 
the  sides  of  these  pools  ; and,  striking  at  the  fish,  if  large, 
with  the  single,  and,  if  small,  with  the  double,  spear, 
generally  bring  the  prize  to  shore.  It  is  highly  pleasing 
to  see  with  what  dexterity  they  perform  these  piscatory 
manoeuvres.  Sometimes  the  salmon  are  pursued,  in  the 
night,  by  an  animated  chace  ; the  spearmen  being  directed 
to  the  fish  by  wisps  of  straw,  or  torches,  which,  the  fish 
taking  for  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  advance,  and  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  this  ungenerous  treachery.”  A. 

QUERIES. 

RICHARD  LLOYD,  LLANERCHROCHWEL.— 
Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  particulars  relating  to 
this  gentleman’s  life?  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Cam. 
Quar.  Mag.  for  April,  1831,  where  he  is  referred  to  as 
“for  many  years  an  active  Commissioner  of  Taxes.” 
After  his  death,  namely,  in  1832,  an  edition  of  Powel’s 
History  of  Cambria , which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press, 
with  a mass  of  interesting  Topographical  Notices  of  his 
own,  was  published  by  Eddowes  of  Shrewsbury. 

R.W. 

ICH  DIEN. — The  two  definitions  of  Ich  Dien,  “ I 
Serve,”  and  “Your  Man,”  are  pretty  well  known.  I 
have  just  met  with  a third  not  so  familiar.  It  occurs  in  a 
discussion  in  the  Cam.  Quar.  Mag.  for  1832,  and  the 
writer  (“E.  Williams,  Radnorshire”)  rejecting  the  other 
two,  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  “ /’ wch  Dien.”  He 
says,  “I  conceive  the  words  to  be  purely  British,  and 
their  literal  translation  to  be  ‘ To  Your  Destruction.’  ” 
He  further  adds,  that  “taking  the  motto  as  it  stands, 
Ich  Dien,  it  would  mean  ‘ the  Shriek  of  Destruction,’  or 
‘Howling  Destruction,’  as  ich,  in  the  ancient  British, 
means  a shriek.”  Did  this  version  of  the  meaning  ever 
find  favour?  G.G. 

REPLIES. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Aug  1,  1883).— I have 
before  me  the  remnants  of  an  old  ‘ Catchpenny,’  which 
bears  marks  of  having  been  attached  to  a cottage  wall. 
When  perfect  it  has  been  illustrated  by  a rude  wood  en- 
graving, and  the  following  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
title 

“ . . . Wife  to  Shon-ap-Morgan  with  her  Son  and 

Heir  Morgan-ap-Shones,  going  to  London  ; 

her  late  Husband  had  bequeathed  to  his  dearly  beloved 
Son.  With  an  Inventory  of  the  goods  she  left  in  Wales, 
and  the  Manner  of  her  taking  leave  of  her  Friends  and 
Relations.” 

The  sheet  bears  the  following  imprint  : — “ Dublin, 
Printed  and  Sold  wholesale  by  William  Jones,  No.  75, 
Thomas-street.”  The  text,  all  but  the  first  paragraph,  is 
tolerably  perfect  in  my  copy ; and  my  readers  after  perus- 
ing it,  must  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  its  age  : — 

“ • • . the  vast he  received  from 

the  estate  of  Marcate  ....  aunt,  the  old  small  coal- 
woman,  made  his  will  to  avoid  any  law-suits  amongst  his 
relations,  giving  his  riches  in  Shonen  to  his  only  son  and 
heir  Morgan-ap-Shones,  and  all  his  household  goods  and 
effects  in  Wales  to  Unnafred  Shones,  his  dearly  beloved 
wife. 


“ After  this,  Shon-ap-Morgan  became  a great  trader,  & 
carried  leeks  and  sheese  to  London,  and  brought  red 
herrings  back  to  Wales.  At  last  Shon-ap-Morgan  died  of 
a surfeit  having  grown  extravagant  at  London,  and  made 
a great  meal  of  leeks,  and  cheese,  & red  herrings,  on  St. 
David’s  day,  among  his  country-men,  at  their  great  annual 
feast,  and  drank  plentifully  of  strong  drink,  he  had  never 
tasted  before. 

“ This  made  it  necessary  for  Unnafred  to  go  to  London, 
to  look  after  what  Taffy  had  left,  and  she  chose  to  take 
her  son  with  her,  partly  that  she  might  have  him  under 
her  own  eye,  but  chiefly  to  show  him  London,  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world,  excepting  only  Wie-tham  steeple, 
and  St.  Unnafred’s  well.  But  before  her  departure  she 
invited  her  relations  and  friends  Daviu-ap-Rice,  Morgan- 
ap-Richard,and  Rice-ap-Shones,and  delivered  to  them  the 
inventory  of  her  goods,  addressing  herself  to  them  in  this 
manner. 

“ My  dearly  beloved  friends  & neighbours,  I am  going 
to  take  a long  journey  with  my  dear  child  to  the  great 
town  where  all  great  folks  live ; there  we  shall  see  our 
cousins  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  our  own  dear  prince, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princess  of  Wales  (Cot  bless 
them)  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies,  such  a sight  as  I never 
saw  in  my  life.  I warrant  they  are  all  dressed  so  fine  it 
will  dazzle  my  eyes  to  look  upon  them ; I long  to  see 
them,  & I will  tell  you  about  them  when  I come  back.  I 
warrant  I shall  have  such  a budgetful  of  news  for  you  that 
it  will  take  me  till  our  wake  comes  to  tell  you  all  I shall 
see  ; but  I must  be  going,  & therefore  beg  you  will  take 
care  of  any  goods  and  cattle,  & when  you  go  to  London 
I will  take  care  of  yours.  If  they  should  be  lost  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  me  and  my  poor  Morgan.  But  my  dear 
cousins,  how  rich  my  Morgan  & I shall  be  at  our  return ; 
and  I hope  Morgan  will  make  as  good  of  his  riches  as  his 
daddy  did  before  him,  and  I don’t  at  all  doubt  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I will  do  all  in  my  power ; I will  milk  the 
cows  and  the  goats,  and  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  look 
after  my  house,  while  Morgan  minds  his  farming  & feeding 
his  cattle,  and  once  a week  you  will  see  Morgan  and  I 
riding  to  market  on  two  keffels  (for  we  shall  keep  keffels 
and  dunnocks  then)  he  to  sell  his  corn,  and  I to  sell  my 
butter,  & cheese,  & eggs,  and  we  shall  bring  home  at 
night  such  a heap  of  money,  more  than  the  vicar  of  Lan- 
dovery  has  got.  There  will  be  a brave  fight,  enough  to 
make  us  shentlefolks  if  we  had  not  been  so  before  ; & we 
will  go  fine,  for  I will  spin  wool,  and  make  stockings  for 
Morgan  and  myself,  and  the  weaver  shall  weave  us  a 
piece  of  Tilly-willy  every  year,  & the  taylor  shall  make 
Morgan  a suit  of  clothes,  and  me  a gown ; and  we  will 
sow  our  own  flax  and  I’ll  spin  that,  and  make  us  shirts, 
shifts,  & sheets  ; and  who  will  live  so  well  and  go  so  fine 
as  we  ? We  will  kill  our  own  bacon,  bake  our  bread,  and 
brew  our  own  beer.  Then  we  will  have  everything  of 
our  own;  good  bacon,  good  butter,  good  cheese,  good 
bread,  good  beer,  and  a good  pudding  on  Sunday,  which 
will  cost  us  nothing,  as  we  shall  have  everything  at  home. 
O then  I shall  think  myself  a lady,  and  when  you  come  to 
see  us  at  our  wake,  you  shall  eat  and  drink  of  the  best 
that  Wales  can  afford.  We  will  have  a great  piece  of  beef 
baked,  & good  plumb-pudding  and  pies,  and  a good  neck 
chine  of  bocon  stuffed,  & while  the  men  are  drinking  their 
nappy  (for  we  shall  brew  on  purpose  for  the  wake)  I shall 
make  my  she-cousins  a bowl  of  posset,  or  lambswool,  and 
we’ll  be  as  merry  as  the  best  at  the  wake.  But  when  you 
come  be  sure  you  bring  cousin  Griflith-ap-Rice,  with  her 
tabor  & pipe,  also  we  will  invite  the  parson  with  his  fiddle, 
for  I long  to  have  a dance,  & who  can  have  such  good 
cheer  & not  dance  ? I am  sure  the  thought  of  it  makes 
me  almost  ready  to  dance  only  for  my  journey.  But  dear 
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cousins  I must  be  going,  for  I long  to  return  with  our  great 
riches.  And  when  I come  to  London,  I will  tell  all  the 
folks  what  a great  shentleman  my  Morgan’s  father  was  ! 
what  a brave  plentiful  country  ours  is  ! and  how  we  live  at 
our  wakes,  that  we  eat  the  best  of  meal,  & drink  the  best 
of  Welch  ale,  which  they  all  would  be  glad  on  if  they 
would  get  it ; but  they  say  London  is  paved  with  gold,  & 
so  it  must  be,  or  my  Morgan’s  father  could  not  in  such  a 
short  time  have  gotten  such  great  riches. 

“Once  more  my  dear  neighbours  and  friends,  I must  re- 
peat my  request  to  you,  take  great  care  of  my  riches 
which  I leave  in  your  hands,  for  if  they  should  be  lost  it 
will  ruin  me,  and  break  my  poor  Morgan’s  heart ; for  you 
know  if  he  loses  his  riches,  it  will  spoil  his  marriage,  tho’ 
he  has  as  good  blood  in  his  veins  as  any  man  living  (Cot 
bless  him)  and  if  my  poor  Morgan  should  be  forc’d  to  go 
abroad  to  look  for  a wife,  who  can  tell  what  strange  tricks 
he  may  learn  that  he  will  never  leave  off  so  long  as  he 
lives.  Cot  bless  you,  fare  you  all  well.  Take  care  of  my 
goods, 

“An  Inventory  of^the  Goods  of  UNNAFRED  SHONES. 
“/~\NE  bed,  1 bedstead,  1 blanket,  1 »*ug,  1 bolster,  2 
* V_/  pillows,  made  of  the  feathers  of  my  poor  goose  that 
died,  4 stools,  1 cradle,  2 wooden  noggins,  2 wooden- 
spoons,  1 earthen  peggin,  1 salt-box,  1 wooden  pepper-box, 
which  was  my  great  grandmother’s,  pray  take  special  care 
of  it,  for  she  was  a good  old  shentlewoman,  you  all  know, 
Cot  rest  her  soul.  1 toasting  fork  which  my  poor  Shonny 
toasted  sheese  with  for  many  a good  year.  Cot  pless  his 
memory.  One  skimming  dish,  1 milk  pan,  1 earthen  fry- 
ing paD,  1 grid-iron,  1 pair  of  tongs,  1 shovel,  1 bill-book, 

1 form,  2 broken  rakes,  1 bucket,  1 tin  soup-pan,  2 sheeses, 

2 mouse  traps,  besure  you  set  them,  for  fear  the  mice 

should  eat  the  cheese,  and  then  I shall  have  nothing  to 
eat  when  I return.  One  piece  of  bacon,  but  I shall  take 
that  in  my  pocket  for  fear  there  should  be  no  bacon  in 
London,  6 milk  goats,  3 he-goats,  2 kids,  1 cat,  pray  take 
care  of  poor  Tabby,  and  give  her  some  milk  when  you 
milk  the  goats.  One  bed  of  leeks  growing,  besides  a 
bushel  in  the  house,  21  red  herrings.”  S. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  Eaton,  of  Mold,  writing  to  the  Chester  Chronicle , 
refers  to  the  “ Bug  Bible,”  so  called  from  its  rendering  of 
Psalm  xci.,  4,  “Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  buggees 
by  night.”  He  holds  that  this  does  not  refer  to  “ bugs,” 
as  some  suppose,  but  ,is  derived  from  the  Welsh  word 
‘ bwgan  ’ or  * bwg,’  which  means  a ghost.  Or,  he  might 
have  added,  as  an  English  nursemaid  would  frighten  a 
child  with  the  threat  of  a “ bug-a-bo,”  or  “ bogie.” 

Another  valuable,  if  somewhat  ‘ musty,’  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  is 
now  completed.  Pt.  3 is  largely  made  up  of  the  ‘ ‘Armorial 
Bearings  of  Shropshire  Families,”  compiled  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Morris  ; where— pace  the  Oswestry  Grammar 
School  Governors — the  arms  of  David  Holbache  are  given 
“ gu,  a chevron  engrailed  between  3 boars’  heads  couped 
close  arg.”  Mr.  Clement  Southam  contributes  a memoir 
of  a Salopian  hero,  Admiral  Benbow,  and  quotes  from  the 
“ Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Naval  Heroes  ” (a 
volume  published  a century  ago),  a story  of  Col.  John  Ben- 
bow, father  of  the  admiral,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  holding,  after  the  Restoration,  a small 
office  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  seen  and  recognized  by 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  “ condescension  so  overcame 
him,  that  he  breathed  his  last  before  the  King  was  well 
out  of  the  Tower,”  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  an  almost  iden- 
tical story  in  “Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  but  his  old  soldier 


is  one  Major  Coleby.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  in 
either  case,  or  has  it  a common  origin  in  some  older  fiction  ? 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton  contributes  some  notes  on 
Upton  Magna  and  Leighton  Churches  ; and  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  brings  his  Corporation  History  of  Oswestry 
down  to  the  time  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was 
passed.  This  paper  we  shall  probably  again  refer  to. 

In  Good  Words  for  August  we  have  the  second  instal- 
ment of  some  very  capital  papers  entitled  “Adventures 
above  the  Clouds.”  These  are  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  the  balloons  of  the  past,  and  adventures  of  their  occu- 
pants. Not  the  least  graphic  description  is  that  of  the 
memorable  ascent  from  Wolverhampton  in  1862,  when 
Mr.  Glaisher  took  observations  at  a height  of  29,000  feet, 
and  then  became  unconscious  ! His  companion,  Mr.  Cox- 
well,  fared  a little  better,  for  he  only  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands,  and  was  able,  with  his  teeth , to  seize  the  cord  that 
liberated  the  gas,  and  so  caused  the  balloon  to  descend. 
This  was  being  saved  “by  the  skin  of  the  teeth  ” with  a 
vengeance  ! “When  they  dropped  to  earth  again  it  was 
in  a part  of  the  country  seven  and  a half  miles  from  Ludlow, 
where  no  conveyance  could  be  obtained,  and  a long  and 
compulsory  walk  finished  the  day’s  proceedings.  Neither 
seems  to  have  felt  the  bad  effects  afterwards  from  their 
seven  miles’  journey  towards  the  skies.” 

St.  S within. — Here  is  a Shropshire  superstition  as  to 
St.  Swithin’s  Day,  which  I think  deserves  recording  in 
your  pages.  An  old  woman,  living  not  far  from  Shrews- 
bury thirty  years  ago,  used  to  gather  a quantity  of  rain 
water  as  it  fell  on  this  day,  and  mixed  it  in  the  making  of 
certain  little  cakes,  which  she  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  neighbouring  people.  These  cakes  were  grated 
by  the  recipients  into  their  beer  or.  over  their  food,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  a remedy  against  bowel  complaints. 
My  informant  tells  me  that  this  was  always  done  when 
the  rain  fell  on  St.  Swithin’s  Day  ; but  if  no  rain  fell  the 
old  lady  was  very  much  troubled,  and  predicted  all  sorts 
of  diseases  during  the  coming  year. — Correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries. 

CYMRU  FU. 

Huw  Morus,  the  poet,  of  Pontymeibion,  in  his  “ Cerddi 
y Tiroedd  Taerion  ” refers  to  an  estate  in  Maelor  (Brom- 
field),  which  was  wrested  from  its  lawful  heir  through  a 
forged  will,  which  the  hand  of  the  owner  had  been  made 
to  subscribe  after  his  demise.  The  poet  alludes  to  the 
ringing  in  the  dead  of  night  of  the  bells  of  Ruabon,  when 
the  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated,  viz. : — 

A chym’rwch  Faelor  i chwi’n  ddrych, 

A rhybudd  clych  Rhiwabon. 

In  a short  time  afterwards  the  guilty  persons,  who  were 
lashed  unmercifully  in  the  songs  of  the  poet,  managed  to 
come  to  Pontymeibion,  in  the  Ceiriog  valley,  with  the  in- 
tention of  laying  their  hands  heavily  on  the  poor  bard, 
but  failed  in  their  efforts  in  consequence  of  their  not  know- 
ing him,  except  by  his  productions,  and  of  the  stratagem 
resorted  to  by  Huw  Morus  to  keep  out  of  their  grasp. 

Thomas  ab  Rhys  of  Glamorgan,  who  died  in  1615, 
aged  141  years,  was  one  of  the  Monks  of  Margate.  He 
was  excluded  from  the  Convent  on  account  of  his  being 
a Lollard.  Rhys  was  considered  a very  learned  and  wise 
person  in  his  time,  and  the  common  people  believed  he 
could  fortell  future  events.  He  was  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  “Tom  the  fair  liar.”  When  the  son  of  Sir 
Matthew  Caradoc  of  Swansea  was  christened,  the  horses 
on  the  occasion  were  shod  with  silver.  “ That’s  nothing,” 
uttered  Tom,  “ but  pride  and  folly  at  the  christening  of  a 
child  who  will  be  choked  before  long  with  the  strings  of 
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his  cap.”  Upon  hearing  of  this  remark,  Sir  Matthew 
committed  Tom  to  prison.  The  Baronet  and  his  Lady  soon 
afterwards  summoned  for  some  purpose  the  nurse  to  their 
presence.  During  the  servant’s  absence  the  child  in  some 
way  or  other  had  managed  to  push  his  hands  into  the 
tieings  of  his  cap,  so  that  when  the  girl  returned  she 
found  that  the  baby  had  strangled  himself  in  the  cradle. 
One  day  whilst  Tom  was  in  a barn  thrashing  corn,  a vicious 
young  lad  asked  him  jocosely,  “ Wh  it  news  have  you 
to-day,  Tom  the  fair  liar  ? ” Tom  replied,  “ You  will  die 
of  three  deaths  before  night.”  The  boy  went  on  his 
way  laughing.  That  very  evening  the  lad  climbed 
a tree,  and  whilst  robbing  a crow’s  nest  an  adder 
stung  him  in  his  hand.  The  boy  fell  from  the  tree,  and 
broke  his  neck,  and  afterwards  tumbled  in  a pool  of  water, 
where  his  body  was  found  the  following  morning.  Thus 
Tom’s  predictions  were  verified  on  both  occasions. 

Many  years  ago  a publican  at  Llanfyllin,  who  was  suffer- 
ing severely  from  erysipelas  in  his  knee,  believed  that  he 
had  been  witched  by  an  elderly  widow,  who  was  then  re- 
siding “ in  that  peaceful  little  town.”  All  the  doctors  in 
the  neighbourhood  tried  their  best  to  alleviate  his  pains, 
but  without  success.  He  could  not  banish  from  his  mind 
the  appearance  of  the  old  lady  when  he  refused  giving  her 
chips,  and  continued  to  believe  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
all  his  sufferings.  However,  at  last,  a small  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  sent  to  “Shon  Gyfarwydd,  the  wise 
astrologer  of  Llanbrynmair,”  who,  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  could 

Call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

The  farmer,  after  gravely  consulting  the  oracle,  returned, 
when  a cockerel  was  immediately  procured,  and  was  tied 
in  his  feathers  around  the  sufferer’s  knee.  They  afterwards 
sent  for  the  old  woman  Price  to  give  her  blessing  on 
their  doings.  The  bird  was  kept  on  the  joiner’s  knee 
for  several  days  without  effecting  a cure.  The  patient  was 
taken  afterwards  to  Shrewsbury  Infirmary,  where  death 
put  an  end  to  his  misery  and  superstition. 

The  following  is  from  an  address  to  the  Rebeccaites,  who 
were  pulling  down  the  toll  gates  in  South  Wales  during 
the  year  1843-4,  with  their  appeal  for  pardon  : — 

Rebeccaites  [ who  stormed  the  gates, 

To  you  I raise  my  song ; 

What  blood  was  shed  lies  on  your  head, 

Oh  1 you  have  done  much  wrong. 

Toll-houses  razed  1 barn-fires  blazed ! 

You  still  deplore  the  hour ; 

When  ’Becca  rang,  Dai’r  Cantwr  sang, 

And  Shony  Skybor  Fawr. 

Dai’r  Cantwr  was  a noted  ballad  singer  in  the  fairs  about 
South  Wales  in  those  days.  He  and  Shony  were  trans- 
ported for  breaking  into  people’s  houses.  The  famous  Re- 
becca disowned  them  for  her  children. 

When  Baldwin  and  Archdeacon  Giraldus  were  travel- 
ling through  the  Principality,  preaching  the  “Wars  of 
Cross,”  they  paid  a visit  to  the  Monastery  of  Ystrad 
Fflur.  The  historian  narrates  a trick  which  the  Monks 
of  that  Abbey  played  upon  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and 
Gruffydd  Grug,  two  eminent  Welsh  poets,  who  had  quar- 
reled on  account  of  a young  lady  in  Anglesey.  The  Monks 
sent  a sorrowful  message  to  Gruffydd,  informing  him  of 
the  sad  demise  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  that  the  re- 
nowned bard  would  be  buried  on  a certain  day  at  Ystrad 
Fflur.  A similar  message  was  also  sent  to  Dafydd,  and 
the  two  poets  met  punctually  at  the  appointed  time  by  the 
Convent,  each  with  a pathetic  elegy  composed  on  one 
another.  When  they  met  each  other,  they  were  greatly 
surprised,  and  both  were  afterwards  bosom  friends. 
Pantypwdin,  Llywarch  Hen. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

MEETING  AT  FISHGUARD. 

“ From  Cardigan  we  rode  to  a poor  village  called  Fish- 
guard, where  we  were  put  to  it  for  a lodging,”  writes  Mr.  | 
Ray,  in  his  Itinerary  of  1662.  A little  more  than  a cen-  h 
tury  later  the  “ poor  village”  was  taken  by  storm  by 
fourteen  hundred  Frenchmen,  who  were  still  more  “put  j 
to  it”  in  their  impotent  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  Great  L 
Britain.  Nearly  another  century  has  elapsed,  and 
Fishguard  has  again  been  invaded ; this  time  by  the 
Archaeologists,  who  have  found  everywhere  a cordial  wei-  | 
come. 

The  programme  of  the  week’s  proceedings  includes  a 
visit  to  the  precise  spot  where  the  French  in  1797  effected  | 
a landing.  The  officer  selected  for  this  fool-hardy  under-  | 
taking  was  an  American,  one  Colonel  Tate,  and  the  up-  ; 
shot  of  it  was  that  the  warriors  of  France  laid  down  their  Q 
arms  at  the  appalling  sight  of  the  red  cloaks  of  the  women 
of  Pembrokeshire  1 

We  have  recently  given  in  our  Bye-gones  column  very 
complete  copies  of  the  instructions  Colonel  Tate  received 
from  General  Hoche  before  he  started  ; and  the  terms  he 
made  with  Lord  Cawdor — who  commanded  the  very  mixed 
forces  gathered  for  the  defence  of  our  shores.  Great  as  i 
must  have  been  the  panic  at  the  time,  amusing  stories  I 
have  been  told  since,  of  how,  by  accident,  it  was  dis-  j 
covered  that  the  red  cloaks  of  the  old  Welsh  women  who  | 
had  gathered  on  a hill  to  see  the  fray  deceived  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  that  there  was  a large  force  of  red-coats  I 
ready  to  receive  them  ; whereupon  they  surrendered  at 
discretion ! There  was  an  element  of  truth  in  this  ; but  \ 
it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  Colonel  Tate  did  mistake  the  I 
old  women  ; as  he  did  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  for  regi- 
ments of  regulars ; but  it  was  not  until  he  was  hemmed  in 
by  an  immense  force  of  Civilians  that  he  laid  down  his 
arms.  We  are  told  in  a record  of  the  time,  that  Lord 
Cawdor,  in  addition  to  his  old  women,  Yeomen,  and 
Militia,  had  at  his  back  upwards  of  2,000  pitmen,  miners, 
and  peasants,  who  hailed  the  Frenchmen  with  a shout  so 
ferocious  that  they  thought  they  had  landed  amongst 
savages.  The  Cymry  had  assembled  from  every  hill  and 
valley  in  the  district,  and  were  armed  with  every  variety 
of  weapon — turning  their  scythes  into  swords,  and  makings 
spears  of  their  pruning  hooks.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
amongst  the  force  was  a Dissenting  minister  named  Jones, 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  congregation,  fowling-piece  in 
hand.  It  is  said  that  on  the  previous  evening  he  was 
preaching  to  a crowded  congregation  at  Haverfordwest, 
when  it  got  whispered  in  the  building — and  the  whisper 
reached  the  pulpit — that  the  French  were  upon  them. 
With  rare  presence  of  mind  Mr.  Jones  exhorted  his 
audience  to  be  firm,  and  volunteered  to  lead  them  on  to 
meet  the  foe.  The  congregation  rose  en  masse,  and  set  out 
there  and  then,  and  arrived  in  time  to  swell  Lord  Cawdor’s 
ranks. 

Of  course  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society  has  not 
specially  visited  Fishguard  to  track  the  footprints  of  the 
French  ; they  have  other  fish  to  fry.  As  was  the  case 
last  year  at  Llanrwst  there  are  time-honoured  stones  to 
read  and  rub.  These  include  the  following  : — 

The  Spittal  Stone,  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place, 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Longue ville  Jones  in  Arch. 
Cain.  1861,  p.  302.  This  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest 
in  Wales,  and  he  describes  it  as  having  “ somewhat  de-  i 
based  Roman  capitals,  rather  finely  cut,”  and  says  “several  j 
of  the  letters  are  conjoined,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  read — 
EVALI  FILI  DENO  | CVNI  OVENDE  | MATER  EIV8.”  Pro-  ! 
fessor  Rhys  {Arch : Camb : 1874,  p.  332)  reads  the  last 
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portion  of  the  first  line  dencv — , believing  Mr.  Longueville 
Jones  had  missed  the  ‘ v,’  but  he  is  not  so  certain  about 
the  ‘ e,’  instead  of  ‘ 0,’  and  thinks  even  ‘ q ’ might  be 
possible.  “ The  stone  gives  three  new  names ; Evalus  or 
Evalius,  his  father  Denocunus,  and  his  mother  Ovende, 
the  addition  ‘ mater  ejus  ’ to  the  third  name  being  of  very 
rare  occurrence.”  Spittal  “derives  its  name  from  an  hos- 
pitium  now  demolished,  but  once  standing  on  the  ancient 
road  from  Carmarthen  and  Whitlands  to  St.  David’s.” 

Little  Trefgarne  inscribed  stone,  accidentally  discovered 
(says  Professor  Westwood,  in  Lap.  Wal.)  in  Sep.  1875,  by 
Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  was  described  in  Arch : Camh : 1876,  p. 
54.  It  did  duty  as  a gate  post.  It  contains  two  inscriptions ; 
one  in  Roman  characters,  which  the  Professor  reads, 
NOGTivis  fili  | demeti  ; by  others  the  first  letter,  ‘ n ’ is 
read  ‘ h.’  The  Oghams  carved  on  the  stone,  he  remarks, 
“ if  read  from  the  bottom  seem  to  form  the  word  ogtens, 
which  would  reduce  the  initial  of  the  Roman  inscription  to 
‘h’  instead  of  ' n.’ ” 

The  St.  Nicholas  stone.  Mr.  Westwood  remarks  that 
but  for  Mr.  Fenton’s  “ History  of  Pembrokeshire  ” there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  describing  this  stone,  which 
has  been  mutilated  since  an  engraving  of  it  was  published 
in  that  work.  For  some  period  it  did  duty  as  a stile  for 
the  churchyard.  The  letters  on  it  are  in  Roman  capitals  ; 
and  were  probably  as  follows  : — tvnccetacevx  | 
SORDAARIHICIA  | CiT  (followed  by  a cross).  Mr.  West- 
wood  (Lap.  Wal.  p.  126)  says  “these  letters,  of  which  no 
attempt  at  explaining  them  was  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
appear  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being  read  thus, — tuno  cetaoe 
ux  - | SOR  DAARI  HIO  ia  | CIT,  the  third  word  UXSOR 
being  evidently  an  error  for  uxor.”  “ Tunc  ” he  thinks, 
may  be  treated  as  an  adverb  or  as  the  commencement  of 
the  female  name  Getace.  Professor  Rhys,  in  his  “ Notes 
on  the  Inscribed  Stones  of  Wales,”  p.  6.,  “ considers  the 
proposal  to  reduce  tunc  to  an  adverb  to  be  uncalled  for.” 
The  stone  has  been  described  in  Arch  : Gamb : 1856,  p. 
49-51. 

Cwm  Gloyn  Ogham  Inscribed  Stone.  This  is  described 
by  Westwood  as  “ The  Vitalianus  Stone,”  and  is  referred 
to  in  Gibson’s  Gamden,  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  of  Nevern.  No  trace  of  it  could  be  found  until 
Professor  Rhys  discovered  it  at  a farm  two  miles  away, 
called  Cwm  Gloyn.  It  has  been  read  vitaliani  | emeret...., 
and  was  noticed  in  Arch  : Gamb  : 1873,  and  1874,  by  Mr. 
Rhys.  “Dr.  Ferguson  states  that  the  Vitaliani  of  the 
Latin  text  is  certainly  echoed  by  an  Oghamic  Fitaliani, 
from  which  he  had  obtained  a cast.”  Professor  Rhys’s 
rubbing,  from  which  Mr.  Westwood’s  illustration  was 
taken,  shows  no  traces  of  these  Ogham  letters. 

So  much  for  the  Stones.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
some  fine  crosses  to  be  inspected — notably  one  at  Nevern ; 
more  than  one  Cromlech,  and  the  Cathedral  at  St. 
David’s. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson,  when  he  suggested  Fishguard  as 
the  place  of  meeting  this  year,  assured  his  fellow-members 
on  the  Committee  that  they  would  not  repent  the  choice  ; 
so  when  the  question  was  put,  at  Llanrwst,  whether  it 
should  be  Fishguard  or  New  Milford,  the  former  carried 
the  day ; and  events  have  proved  that  our  South  Wales 
Secretary  was  right.  The  Society  has  seldom  experienced 
a more  interesting  or  successful  meeting. 

The  reception  at  Fishguard  was  very  well  arranged. 
Head  quarters  were  formed  at  Mr.  Morris’s  Commercial 
Hotel,  and  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  made  an  indefatigable 
local  secretary  of  a very  large  committee.  The  evening 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  in  an  ante- 
room of  which  Miss  Schaw  Protheroe  had  arranged  an 
interesting  temporary  museum.  Mr.  Phillips  gave  a 


most  interesting  opening  address,  and  Mr.  Robinson  read 
a valuable  and  suggestive  report.  At  a private  meeting 
of  members  it  was  arranged,  at  the  wish  of  the  Rev. 
Trevor  Owen,  that  Canon  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  should  be 
associated  with  him  as  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  Society, 
and  it  was  agreed  shortly  to  commence  a new  series  of 
Arch  : Gamb  : in  which  some  of  the  earlier  papers  should 
be  classified,  amended,  and  arranged  in  consecutive  form 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  who  did  not  possess 
the  earlier  volumes.  Two  vacancies  on  the  Committee, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Prebendary  Davies,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Archdeacon  Edmondes  to  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  were  not  filled  up.  Mr.  Laws,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  Chidlow  were  selected  as  local  secretaries 
for  South  Wales  districts,  to  supply  vacancies ; and  for 
North  Wales  the  names  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Griffith,  Mr.  Henry 
Barker,  and  Mr.  Wood  were  added.  The  following  new 
members  were  admitted  : — South  Wales — The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Tredegar,  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Mrs.  Thomas,  Ysguborwen,  Aberdare,  Mr.  Morton 
Thomas,  Coity,  Brecon,  Mr.  Alfred  Charles  Jones, 
Trafalgar  House,  Swansea, the  Library,  Lampeter  College, 
Mr.  Morris  T.  Hancocke,  Quay-street,  Carmarthen,  Mr. 
William  Bisset,  Clive-road,  Penarth,  Cardiff.  North 
Wales — General  Blake,  Bryn  Gwalia,  Denbighshire,  Mr. 
S.  Dew,  Llanerchymedd,  Anglesea,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn 
Nicholas,  Flint,  the  Rev.  D.  Edwards,  Cefn  Rectory,  St. 
Asaph,  Elsewhere — The  University  of  Toronto,  Mr. 
Owen  Roberts,  York-terrace,  London,  Miss  Bevan,  Hay 
Castle. 

We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  programme, 
and  some  account  of  the  stones  and  crosses  to  be  visited ; 
and  as  we  had  with  us  Professor  Westwood  of  Oxford, 
whose  Lap.  Wal.  is  the  great  authority  on  these  matters, 
additional  interest  was  given  to  the  search  for  relics.  Some 
of  these  the  professor  had  not  previously  seen,  and  a per- 
sonal examination  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  amending 
errors.  For  instance,  the  Vitalianus  Stone  at  Cwm 
Gloyn,  said  by  Dr.  Ferguson  to  contain  Oghams,  lacked 
any  trace  of  these  in  Professor  Rhys’s  rubbing,  and  accord- 
ingly was  sketched  without  them  in  Mr.  Westwood’s 
book  j but  the  author  has  now  traced  for  himself  these 
Ogham  letters,  and  has  so  added  to  the  interleaved  copy 
of  his  great  work  a valuable  emendation  for  a future  edi- 
tion. The  Spittal  and  Little  Trefgarne  stones  are  per- 
fectly deciphered  in  Lap.  Wal.t  but  in  the  one  at  St. 
Nicholas  there  were  found  to  be  some  variations. 

Several  cromlechs  were  visited,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably fine  ones  ; and  the  form  and  presentment  of  several 
of  the  members  will  appear  surrounding  one  of  them,  in 
a photograph  taken  by  an  artist  from  Haverfordwest  who 
was  in  waiting.  On  the  several  days  time  was  given  to 
inspect  a fine  amphitheatre  at  Hendre  Ganol, 
Pilgrim  Crosses  on  the  way  to  St.  David’s,  and  other 
objects  found  only  at  out  of  the  world  spots  in  the  Prin- 
cipality ; and  in  the  evenings  some  interesting  discussions 
took  place  and  papers  were  read.  Of  the  latter,  one  by 
Mr.  Laws  of  Tenby,  on  the  Landing  of  the  French  at 
Fishguard,  will  find  its  way  into  Arch , Gamb.  amended  by 
certain  official  documents  on  the  question,  read  by  the 
Chairman,  from  a recent  number  of  the  Bye-gones  column 
of  the  Oswestry  Advertizer. 

The  week’s  proceedings  wound  up  with  a visit  to  St. 
David’s — a pilgrimage  some  present  had  never  realized, 
but  often  longed  for.  Dean  Allen,  with  infinite  pains  and 
much  lucidity, guided  the  party  over  the  building,  and  after- 
wards entertained  us  to  lunch  at  his  hospitable  table. 

The  attendance  during  the  week  was  large,  and  included 
the  following  members  Mr.  Phillips  of  Picton  Castle 
(chairman  for  the  year),  Professor  Babington,  Cambridge, 
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Professor  Westwood,  Oxford,  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wood,  Rugby,  the  Dean  of  St.  David’s,  Mr. 
Howel  W.  Lloyd,  Archdeacon  Edmondes,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  Laws,  Tenby,  Mr.  Lloyd  Griffith,  Holy- 
head,  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  Canon  Thomas,  Meifod,  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Robinson,  Cardiff,  Rev.  Trevor  Owen,  Llanged- 
wyn,  Rev.  H.  LI.  Browne,  Monks  Sherbourne,  Mr. 
Askew  Roberts,  Oswestry,  Mr.  Lloyd-Phillips,  Penty 
Park,  Rev.  J.  Tombs,  Burton,  Rev.  D.  H.  Davies, 
Cenarth,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  Merthyr,  Mr.  Jones, 
Glannant  House,  Merthyr,  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater, 
Shrewsbury,  Rev.  D.  O.  James,  Letterstone,  Rev.  D.  L. 
Jones,  Mathry,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  also  several  ladies, 
including  Miss  Dunkin  and  Miss  Schaw  Protheroe  (mem- 
bers of  the  Association),  Mrs.  Babington,  Mrs.  Wood,  &c., 
and  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  district. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  several  places  when  on  their  excursions ; and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  Hugh  Llwyd 
Harris  of  Cefnyndre  was  the  “guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend”  of  all,  and  made  a most  admirable  and  indefatiga- 
ble conductor.  It  was  arranged  to  make  Bala  head 
quarters  next  year. 


Archaeological  Chaff. — A correspondent  says  The 
late  Mr.  Lever,  when  he  was  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  a 
post  on  the  Mediterranean,  wrote  a paper  in  Blackwood 
in  which  he  stated  that  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives  he  bad  told  certain  of  them  that  Cook’s  Personally- 
conducted  Tourists  were  harmless  lunatics  sent  abroad, 
under  charge,  the  English  Asylums  being  over-crowded  ! 
Probably  the  aborigines  of  Fishguard,  to  whom  the  sound 
of  a railway  whistle  is  a novelty,  would  think  last  week 
that  Mr.  Cook  had  brought  aparty  of  the  same  intellectual 
calibre  to  their  district,  when  they  saw  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  driving  in  break -neck  vehicles,  over  stony  hills, 
merely  to  take  rubbings  of  gate  posts  they  had  driven 
cattle  through,  and  stones  in  the  walls  of  churches  they 
had  slept  in  any  time  these  twenty  years.  “I 
wouldn’t  work  like  they  do,  if  I was  paid  for  it,”  re- 
marked one  native  to  another  as  we  set  out  one  especially 
wet  morning  from  Fishguard.  “And  perhaps  they 
wouldn’t  either!”  replied  his  companion.  The  latter, 
probably,  made  a shrewd  guess.  But  what  I took  up  my 
pen  for  was  to  say  that  if  the  outside  public  suppose  the 
Cambrian  Archeological  party  is  as  grave  as  its  pursuits, 
they  themselves  fall  into  a grave  error  : and  to  put  on 
paper  a few  of  the  good  things  ‘ passed  round  the  cars.’ 
One  morning  the  lending  of  books  was  a topic  of  conversa- 
tion, and  an  old  book-plate  inscription  was  recited,  which 
will  be  new  to  your  readers,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

A Book  is  one  thing,  Hemp  is  another, 

Steal  not  the  one  for  fear  of  the  other  ! 

A stone  was  described,  of  the  ‘ Bill  Stumps  ’ order,  and 
said  to  have  been  placed  on  a common  not  far  off,  with 
on  it : — 

FO  - RAS  - SESTO  - RVBON. 

But  the  best  thing  of  all  was  a wonderful  Latin  inscription, 
which  many  may  not  have  seen  in  this  or  any  other  form  : — 
Isatome  hereis  ago 
Fortibus  sis  in  aro 
O nobile  Themis  trux 
Ascaris  colan  pes  andux 

These  are  samples  of  the  conversation  that  not  infrequently 
relieved  the  tedium  of  more  learned  discussion,  and  helped 
to  fill  up  time  when  we  waited  for  the  sappers  and  miners 
to  level  roadways  and  remove  obstructions  on  byeways 
little  frequented  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  never  traversed 
before  four-in-hand. — Jarco. 
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NOTES. 

WHITTINGTON  LADIES’  CLUB.— This  popu- 
lar club  once  gave  an  annual  f6te  that  was  looked  forward 
to  by  a large  class  with  pleasure  and  eagerness.  The 
Oswestry  Herald  for  June  20,  1820,  says,  “A  new  and 
beautiful  walk,  under  the  walls  of  Whittington  Castle,  has 
been  made  in  the  Tea  Grounds,  where  a spacious  awning 
has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
company  at  the  next  Anniversary,  either  as  a shelter  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  from  unfavourable  weather.”  Mrs. 
Biddulph  of  Chirk  Castle  was  stated  to  have  accepted  the 
office  of  stewardess.  F.F.G. 


QUERIES. 

CONWAY  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE.— On  Feb. 
19,  1821,  there  was  a public  meeting  at  Chester,  called  by 
the  Mayor,  “ to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency,  of 
further  inquiring  into  the  above  important  subject.”  Mr. 
Curry  stated  that  Mr.  Telford,  by  a recent  survey,  had 
materially  altered  the  circumstances  of  the  case  : — his  pre- 
sent estimate  little  exceeded  £31,000,  whereas  his  former 
one  was  £44,600.  Mr.  Curry  also  announced  that  the  in- 
terview with  His  Majesty’s  Government  at  Fife  House 
had  been  completely  successful ; and  he  read  letters  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Ewart,  more  particularly  explain- 
ing the  object.  Approbation  was  given  to  the  scheme. 
Who  were  Messrs.  Curry,  Gladstone,  and  Ewart?  And 
what  did  the  bridge  really  cost  ? G.G. 

CAERGAI. — In  a copy  of  Yorke’s  Five  Royal 
Tribes  of  Wales  I have  recently  purchased,  a former  owner 
has  written  under  the  note  on  p.  178,  about  “ Rowland 
Vaughan,  of  the  house  of  Caergai,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,”  the  following  : — “ Mr. 
Vaughan  was  a captain  in  the  Royal  army ; was  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  for  three  years  in  Chester  Castle. 
During  that  interval  his  house  was  burnt  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians : which  was  rebuilt  in  the  present  form  after 
the  Restoration.  Over  the  hall  door  is  this  inscription  : — 
‘ Dod  glod  i bawb  yn  ddibrin, 

Car  dy  frawd  cyffredin, 

Ofna  Dduw,  canys  hyn  sy’  dda, 

Ac  anrhydedda’r  Brenhin.’  ” 

What  is  the  “present  form”  of  the  house?  Anything 
more  than  a farmhouse  ? And  do  the  lines  still  remain  ? 

N.W.S. 

REPLIES. 

PONT  Y-PRIDD  (May  9,  23,  1883).— As  stated, 
“ Prid  ” in  the  Cymraeg  means  precious,  dear.  Also,  it 
may  be  added,  Pridaw=to  give  equivalent.  Pridwerth= 
price  of  ransom.  Priddyn=formed  of  earth.  Prif= 
prime  or  chief.  Qy  : Is  the  name  derived  from  a road- 
way formed  of  earth— an  embankment  across  a flat  or 
pool — leading  to  the  bridge,  which  may  have  been  formerly 
a wooden  one  reached  at  in  such  a way  ? Vychan. 

ARMS  OF  WELSH  COUNTIES  (July  25,  1883). 
In  reply  to  Antiquary,  I have  the  highest  authority  for 
stating  that  there  is  no  such.thi.ng,  properly  speaking,  as 
County  Arms.  In  some  special  instances  certain  insignia 
have  become  associated  with  counties  and  recognized  by  long 
user  as  Arms — such  are  the  White  Horse  of  Kent — the 
Swords  of  Middlesex — the  Garbs  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester,  and  some  others.  But  in  all  other  cases  the 
Heraldic  bearings  used  for  and  by  a county  are  those  of 
its  capital  or  princq  al  city  or  town.  K. 
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I am  under  the  impression  that  the  arms  used  on 
•county  documents  are  but  those  of  its  capital  town  ; as 
for  instance  the  three  loggerheads  of  Shrewsbury.  In 
Bye-gones  of  Mar.  1,  1882,  a difference  was  noted  in  con- 
nection with  Montgomery,  which  has  not  been  explained ; 
viz.,  that  in  those  of  the  county  a lion  rampant  takes  the 
place  of  the  Cross  Keys  on  the  arms  of  the  borough. 

N.W.S. 

My  heraldic  studies  have  been  limited,  and  I am 
• curious  to  know  from  whence  is  derived  the  device  of  a 
goat  with  his  foot  on  an  illuminated  cog-wheel,  we  see  some- 
times on  papers  relating  to  Merionethshire  matters  ! ! 

Novice. 

NOVELS  RELATING  TO  WALES  (July  25, 
1883).—  Y Gwelygordd ; or  A child  of  Sin,  a Tale  of  the 
Welsh.  This  was  in  2 or  3 vols,  and  was  published  by 
Newman  (London)  about  1820.  I saw  an  odd  volume  of 
the  work  on  a Bookstall  lately,  and  give  these  particulars 
from  memory.  The  name  of  the  author  was  not  given,  but 
he  was  referred  to  on  the  Title  page  as  the  author  of 
several  works,  none  of  which  I had  ever  heard  of  before. 

Jeremiah  Mobbob,  or  the  Charitable  Brothers.  By 

Lloyd,  post  8vo.  (1871) — see  Mr.  E.  Howell’s  Book 
■Catalogue,  Aug.  1883.  R.  VV. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(June  20,  1883.) 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  1748. 

In  the  Oswestry  Quarter  Sessions  Book  there  is  the 
following  entry  : — 

The  Town  of  Oswestry  to  Wit. 

At  the  General  Quarter  sessions  of  the  Peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  continued  by  adjournment  and 
held  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  s’d  Town  of  Oswestry  in  & 
for  the  s’d  Town  the  14th  day  of  May  1748,  before  John 
Hughes,  E^q’r,,  Deputy  toRich’d.  Williams,  Esq’r,  Mayor, 
Robert  Williams,  Esq’r,  Recorder,  andRichd.  Lloyd,  Esq., 
Coroner,  three  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  said  Town  and  also  justices  assigned  to  hear  & deter- 
mine all  and  all  manner  of  Fellonys  Trespasses  & other 
Facts  and  Misdemenors  committed  or  done  within  the 
said  Town. 

Wheakeas  the  Contagious  Distemper  raging  amongst 
Horned  Cattle  in  this  Kingdom  is  now  in  the  parish 
of  Melverley  within  the  Hundred  of  Oswestry,  and 
Wheareas  many  persons  oftentimes  from  the  said  parish 
of  Melverley  resort  to  & frequent  this  Market  whereby 
holding  the  same  in  request  to  Horned  Cattle  for  some 
time  at  least  may  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  spreading 
the  said  Distemper. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  That  no  Ox,  Bull  Cow  Calf 
Steer  or  Heifer  shall  be  brought  Sold  or  Exposed  or 
Offered  to  Sale  within  this  market  for  one  month  from  the 
date  hereof  and  that  whomsoever  Offends  contrary  to  this 
Order  be  prosecuted  as  the  Law  directs. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  no  Butcher  do  sell  or  expose  or 
offer  to  Sale  or  Cause  to  be  Sold  or  Exposed  or  Offered  to 
Sale  any  veal  within  this  markett  for  one  month  from  the 
Date  hereof  unless  they  first  produce  a Certificate  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
this  Town  and  attested  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Market  or 
one  of  them  that  the  Calf  or  Calves  were  not  bought  in  or 
brought  from  any  Grounds  within  two  miles  from  any 
infected  place. 

It  is  also  Ordered  that  no  person  do  buy  Sell  or  Expose 
or  Offer  to  Sale  or  cause  to  be  bought  Sold  or  Offered  or 
Exposed  to  Sale  within  this  Market  any  Raw  Hide  or 
Skin  of  any  Ox  Bull  Cow  Calf  Steer  or  Heifer  unless  the 
owner  of  such  Hide  or  Skin  shall  first  deliver  or  Cause  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Clerks  of  this  Markett,  or  one  of  them 
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a Certificate  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  this  Town  attested  by 
the  said  Clerk  or  Clerks  of  this  Market  specifying  the 
Colour  of  the  said  Hide  or  Skin  the  name  & place  of 
abode  of  the  Owner  or  Owners  of  such  Hide  or  Skin  and 
that  upon  the  Oath  of  one  Credible  person  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Beast  from  which  such  Hide  or  Skin  was 
taken  was  sound  & free  from  Infection. 

Robert  Barkley,  Alderman  \ Clerks  of  the 

Vincent  Phipps,  Common  Council  j Market 

By  the  Court. 

Of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Richard  Williams,  was  brother  to  the  first  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  ; his  Deputy,  Mr.  Hughes,  was  a mercer, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Hughes’  who  were  formerly  of  the 
White  Lion.  Barkley  was  Mayor  in  1736,  and  Vincent 
Phipps,  grocer,  in  1748.  Jarco. 

A SALOPIAN  M.P.  (June  20,  1883). — In  my  anno- 
tated copy  of  Gillray’s  works,  the  Caricature  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  is  entitled  “Independence”  and 
dated  June  9,  1799.  The  note  to  the  Caricature  ends  as 
follows  : — “ There  is  so  perfect  a fitness  in  the  contour  of 
this  portrait,  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  that  the 
character  of  the  personage  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken. 
In  every  age  since  England  could  date  a Parliament 
wherein  a member  had  the  liberty  of  speech,  there  has 
been  some  particular  one,  who  has  eminently  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege.  Honest  Shippen,  ‘ who  gave  every- 
one his  own’  is  celebrated  by  Pope:  Courteney  was  dubbed 
the  Thersites  of  the  Commons,  and  all  the  world  has 
heard  of  honest  Jack  Fuller.  Mr.  Tyrrel  Jones,  member 

for , is  here  drawn  to  the  life,  and  his  speech  did 

we  not  see  from  whom  it  proceeds  is  such  an  epitome  of 
the  man,  that  imagination  might  readily  supply  his  por- 
trait . . . .”  Some  of  your  readers  can  doubtless  tell 
us  whether  a Mr.  Tyrrel  Jones  represented  the  county  of 
Salop,  or  one  of  the  boroughs  at  the  time  above  specified, 

Llanerch  Panna,  Ellesmere.  George.  T.  Kenyon. 

BARMOUTH  (June  20,  1883). — The  account  given 
by  Idrison  [Dr.  W.  Owen  Pughe]  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Barmouth,  in  the  Camb.  Quart.  Mag.  ii.  9,  and  quoted  by 
“G.G.”  cannot  be  correct,  and  the  name  is  considerably 
older  than  the  date  there  assigned  to  it.  It  occurs  in  a 
“Sketch  of  the  History  of  Merionethshire,”  by  Robert 
Vaughan,  the  Hengwrt  antiquary  (who  died  in  1666), 
which  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Cambrian  Register  for 
1795,  p.  188,  and  reprinted  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis 
for  1850,  p.  200.  Referring  to  Llanaber  the  writer  re- 
marks : — “ There  at  Aber  Mowddach  (usually  called 
Bermo,  in  English  Barmouth),  a haven  town  ; the  river 
Mowddach  divideth  itself  into  two  heads,  making  a little 
Island  called  Ynys  Brawd  (the  Friar’s  Island)  and  so 
poureth  itself  into  the  Ocean.  In  this  town  (Barmouth) 
also  there  is  a military  fence  or  trench,  cast  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  called  Dinas  Gortin.”  Dr.  Pughe,  in  whose 
younger  days  he  states  the  name  was  imposed,  was  not 
born  for  nearly  a century  after  the  death  of  Robert 
Vaughan.  Dyvnig. 

MOCKING  THE  WELSH  (Mar.  21,  1883).— The 
following  is  said  to  be  an  authentic  copy  of  a love-letter 
from  a Welshman  to  his  sweetheart,  a virgin  of  sixty,  at 
Bristol.  It  was  communicated  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  by  a Bristol  correspondent  under  date  March 
3rd,  1743,  and  appears  in  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  150.  D.  J. 

My  dear  Meary,— I am  sorry  I could  not  sent  my  mind 

to  you  by  Mrs.  C but  I did  herken  when  Shonney 

Fellips  is  poat  was  come  to  Pristo  that  I might  tell  you 
how  shick  my  Hart  have  been  sence  left  Corosways  for 
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there  is  none  but  you  can  give  Plasture  to  cure  the 
Wound,  that  you  made  in  my  Hart  wha  would  I suffer  if 
I could  but  gain  you  I would  go  to  the  furthest  part  of 
Pristo  or  Penprok  and  over  England  and  Wales  iff  I thot 
I could  bo  gain  your  favor  I dooa  dream  efery  Night  that 
there  is  some  Body  doa  looak  to  teake  you  away  from  me, 
and  I pul  you  one  way,  and  the  dooa  pul  you  another  way, 
and  at  last  my  thinks  I dooa  lose  you  quite,  but  I hope  my 
Dreams  woa  not  come  treue,  and  that  Shoney  will  be  the 
happy  Man  att  last.  Fori  wood  willingly  searve  seafen 
yeares  for  you  and  not  think  itt  ass  long  ass  one  Day  in 
my  mind  you  know  my  pest  Beloved  and  my  only  joy  and 
comfor  in  this  World.  To  be  shour  for  that  night  in  the 
Kitchen  no  one  could  shoe  you  moor  Love  than  I did  when 
I did  ....  at  your  Feet  for  a creat  while  to  crave  your 
favaur  but  you  did  look  so  cornful  pon  me  and  so  hard 
Harted  ass  if  you  had  not  card  wheather  I was  live  or  dy 
you  went  away  from  me  that  I had  not  so  mutch  ass  to 
embrace  you  and  to  teak  a parting  Kiss : but  as  for  your 
Country  Woman  she  did  meake  her  worst  for  I disier’d 
of  her  when  she  did  run  away  from  me  to  tell  you  to  cum 
to  the  bak  dower  and  to  meet  me  att  the  Plump  for  her 
was  know  trick  for  you  do  know  that  she  doa  use  to  com 
through  the  bak  Doar  to  Curtty  with  Will  Walter , and 
it  wood  not  have  ben  mutch  for  her  to  Consider  by  her  self 
how  clad  I should  have  been  to  see  you  pefore  you  went 
so  far  from  me.  but  I hope  when  you  do  receive  this  my  dear 
Jowill  and  joy  of  my  Hart,  that  you  will  sent  me  a line 
or  two  of  Comfor,  to  mak  means  for  your  last  crulti  which 
will  length  my  days.  I desier  you  wright  soon  and  sent 
py  the  same  Poat  and  til  I have  Answeare  from  you  I shall 
be  by  Pantwine  and  Cagleeking  starring  my  Eyes  out  for 
the  Poats  which  is  all  at  present  my  sweet  Molly  from 
your  Wonded  Slave  Shoney. 

My  dear  Molly  if  you  think  fit  I will  com  looke  hear 
now  and  be  marred  in  Pristo  and  settle  there  and  thinck 
that  will  be  pest  way  for  soe  many  Trade  I am,  lookey 
here  now  for  I can  Pleed  lookey  heare,  and  drawe  Toothe 
and  Bone  setter,  and  cure  Horses  and  Cattels,  and  sheaps 
loockey  hear  now,  and  cure  Pig  and  cure  Dog  that  have 
the  Mange  and  creeat  many  things  Elce  loockey.  I can 
doa  to  get  moneis  for  you  my  dear  sweat  life  tha  i3  sweatar 
than  sugar  candy  to  me  and  iff  I can  have  one  kiss  from 
you  now  1 would  pay  grete  deale  in  mind  pray  dont  forget 
to  answer  me  pray,  kive  my  pest  Love  and  Duty  to 

Madam  P and  familee  and  I gif  her  great  many 

thancks  for  meaking  mutch  of  you  for  she  was  always  love 
me  always.  I belonge  to  the  Familee  always  my  dear 
Sugar  Plum,  twas  most  forget  to  say  I dont  want  any- 
thing of  tackling  either  Iron  or  Steele  for  I have  ass 
good  pul  tooth  and  Skrutooth  as  ever  was  in  Doctor’s 
hands  and  as  good  Flains  as  ever  was  struck  pon  Horses 
neck  and  fery  good  Spring  Flain  and  Joyners  and  Masons 
Tools,  and  iff  I was  fors  to  by  them  new  dee  see  my  Deer 
toot  cost  coode  creat  deal  of  moneies  now  my  Sweetin  my 
Deare  I meane,  I dont  know  what  is  the  matter  there  is 
nothing  put  dear  pon  my  Toange  day  all  long,  but  I have 
something  that  is  petter  than  all  this  for  when  my  Father 
is  dy  I have  verey  goot  Hoas  and  Urchard  and  Gardens 
and  too  or  three  Pounds  State  at  least  I am  sure  and  will 
pretty  well  doa  with  what  you  have  my  Deare  love.  I 
was  find  trusty  frind  to  writ  this  for  me,  and  when  1 
have  a Letter  from  you  I will  get  the  same  to  read  it  for 
me.  Farm  is  wheare  I live  now. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Sir  It.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  is  erecting,  as  a memorial 
of  the  coming-of-age  of  his  son  and  heir,  a Town  Hall,  at 
Llangefni. 


The  National  Eisteddfod  at  Cardiff  is  reported  to  have 
resulted  in  a deficit.  The  expenses  were  about  £5,000. 
The  total  number  of  persons  attending  the  Eisteddfod 
during  the  three  days  was  about  forty  thousand. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a faculty  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  parish  church  at  Holywell 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  plans,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wyatt  of  London,  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a chancel  and  apse  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church. 

The  Hon.  Wirt  Sikes,  United  States  Consul  for  South 
Wales,  died  on  Saturday  at  Cardiff,  aged  forty-seven. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Principality  Mr.  Sikes  paid 
very  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  folk  lore,  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country,  &c.,  and  gave  the  results  in 
more  than  one  interesting  book  ; notably  British  Goblins , 
which  has  enjoyed  a large  sale.  One  of  his  latest  literary 
productions  was  a paper  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
February,  on  the  “ Wild  Welsh  Coast,”  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  was  charmingly  illustrated. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  has  decided,  after  a pause  of  six 
years,  to  endeavour  to  complete  the  restoration  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Blomfirld,  architect 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Dean  Howson  makes  an  appeal  for  £15,000  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  which  he  proposes  to  spread  over 
three  years.  The  sum  of  £1,800  is  wanted  for  works  re- 
quiring immediate  attention.  Mrs.  Platt,  Stalybridge, 
has  already  contributed  £2,000  towards  the  erection  of 
certain  handsome  mosaics  in  the  Cathedral. 

Some  anxiety  has  been  caused  in  Holywell  by  the  fact 
that  the  flow  of  water  in  St.  Winefred’s  Well — the  famous- 
spring  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name — has  con- 
siderably decreased  during  the  past  few  months.  In  the 
days  of  Pennant,  the  historian,  the  well  was  estimated  to 
yield  100  tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  it  Was  noted  that 
the  yield  did  not  diminish  in  the  time  of  the  greatest 
drought.  Investigations  made  some  years  ago,  when 
St.  Winefred’s  Well  was  named  as  one  of  the  proposed 
sources  of  supply  for  Liverpool,  showed  the  outflow  to  be 
twenty-one  tons  per  minute.  Any  diminution  in  the 
spring  is  a serious  matter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holywell 
and  Greenfield,  inasmuch  as  the  water  supplies  the  main 
motive  power  for  working  eight  large  copper,  flour,  flannel, 
and  malting  mills,  in  Greenfield  Valley. 

The  parishioners  of  Llanuwchllyn  have  placed  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  memorial  window  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Miss  Marie  Nesta  Williams  Wynn,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Watkin  and  Lady  Williams  Wynn.  The  window 
is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  Soho  Square, 
London,  and  the  workmanship  reflects  great  credit  on  that 
firm.  The  figure  is  that  of  “ The  Good  Shepherd,”  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a pastoral  staff,  and  fondling  a lamb 
in  his  left  arm.  The  countenance  of  the  Saviour,  the 
colour  of  his  hair  and  his  beard  answer  to  the  description 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Publius  Lentullus,  President 
of  Judea.  It  being  the  custom  of  Roman  Governors  to 
inform  the  Senate  and  people  of  such  material  things  as 
happened  in  their  provinces,  in  the  days  of  Tiberius 
Csesar,  a letter  is  attributed  to  Publius  Lentullus,  in  which 
he  wrote  thus  tothe Senate  concerning  our  Lord  “ There 
appeared  in  these  our  days  a man  of  great  virtue,  named 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  living  among  us,  and  of  the 
Gentiles  is  accepted  for  a Prophet  of  Truth,  but  His  own 
disciples  call  Him  the  Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead, 
and  cureth  all  manner  of  diseases.  A man  of  stature, 
somewhat  tall  and  comely,  with  very  reverend  counten- 
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ance,  such  as  the  beholders  may  both  love  and  fear.  His 
hair  of  the  colour  of  a chesnut,  full  ripe,  plain  to  His 
ears,  whence  downward  it  is  more  orient  and  curling  and 
wavering  about  His  shoulders.  In  the  midst  of  His  head 
is  a seam  or  partition  in  His  hair,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Nazarites.  His  forehead  plain  and  very  delicate ; His  face 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beautified  with  a lovely  red  ; His 
nose  and  mouth  so  formed  as  nothing  can  be  reprehended ; 
His  beard  thick ish  in  colour  like  His  hair— not  very  long, 
but  forked  ; His  look  innocent  and  mature  ; His  eyes  grey, 
clear,  and  quick.  In  reproving  He  is  terrible  ; in  admon- 
ishing, courteous  and  fair  spoken ; pleasant  in  conversa- 
tion, mixed  with  gravity.  It  cannot  be  remembered  that 
any  have  seen  Him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen  Him 
weep.  In  proportion  of  body  excellent;  His  hands  and 
arms  most  delicate  to  behold.  In  speaking  very  temperate, 
modest,  and  wise.  A man,  for  his  singular  beauty,  sur- 
passing the  children  of  men.’]  The  foregoing  is  an  extract 
from  a MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kelly,  and  is 
copied  from  the  apocryphal  letter  of  Publius  Len- 
tullus  in  Home.  A brass  tablet  sunk  into  the  sill  of 
the  memorial  window,  bears  the  following  inscription 

To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  memory  of  Marie  Nesta 
Williams- Wynn.  Born  23rd  Octr.,  1868.  Died  26th  Jany  , 1883. 
This  Window  is  placed  here  by  the  inhabitants  of  Llanuwchllyn. 
Sunday,  August  12,  was  observed  throughout  at  Llan- 
uwchllyn Church  as  a day  of  memorial  and  dedicatory  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  memorial  window.  Among 
those  present  at  the  dedicatory  service  we  observed — 
Sir  Watkin  and  Lady  Williams  Wynn,  Miss  Williams 
Wynn,  Viscount  Combermere,  Mr.  Se verne,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Severne,  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake,  Mr.  Richard 
Williams,  MD,,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Gwernhefin,  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Vicarage,  Mr.  Edward 
Williams,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Williams,  &c,,  &c. 

The  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham  opened  an  enquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Bishop’s  Castle,  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  to 
take  evidence  in  reference  to  the  petition  for  the  grant  of 
a charter  of  incorporation  to  the  borough  of  Bishop’s 
Das  tie,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1882.  There  was  a large  attendance. 
The  date  of  the  charter  is  1572,  and  this  refers  to  previous 
charters,  thus  indicating  that  the  borough  of  Bishop’s 
Castle  is  a very  ancient  one.  The  hon.  commissioner,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  questions  to  be  enquired 
into  were— (1)  Whether  the  inhabitants  wished  the  grant 
of  a new  charter  ? Whether  the  signatures  on  the  petition 
are  those  of  the  inhabitants  ? (2)  What  is  to  be  the  boun- 
dary of  the  new  borough  if  a charter  is  granted  ? (3)  Was 
it  to  be  divided  into  wards  ? After  some  conversation,  a 
number  of  witnesses  were  called,  who  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  a new  charter  being  granted. 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.— Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  who  is  calendering  the  Historical  MSS.  of  Shrop- 
shire—both  the  public  and  private  collections — will  visit 
Sweeney  Hall  next  week.  He  will  include  in  his  cata- 
logue the  Oswestry  records,  and  in  this,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  he  will  have  an  easy  task.  Three  years 
ago  the  job  would  have  been  a formidable  one  ! 

Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club. 
— This  club  made  its  fifth  excursion  on  Wednesday, 
August  8.  The  morning  looked  most  unfavourable,  so 
most  of  those  who  were  to  have  come,  failed,  and  thereby 
missed  a very  pleasant  day.  The  plucky  members  of  the 
club  started  from  Oswestry  in  spite  of  a downpour  of  rain, 
by  the  10.30  train,  and  after  being  detained  nearly  an  hour 
at  Welshpool  by  the  express,  they  arrived  at  Montgomery 
station  about  12.30,  and  then  walked  up  to  Vaynor.  After 
luncheon  they  were  shown  the  pictures,  and  other  objects 


of  interest  in  the  house,  and  then  as  the  weather  cleared, 
they  went  over  the  gardens,  which  are  especially  remark- 
able for  the  splendid  old  hedges, and  very  fine  conifers.  The 
views  of  the  Breidden  Hills  and  Corndon  are  also  very  fine. 
In  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house  is  a magnificent 
tulip  tree.  After  tea  they  took  their  leave,  after  thanking 
Major  and  Mrs.  Corbett- Winder  for  their  very  kind  re- 
ception ; and  proceeded  to  Berriew,  where  they  went  into 
the  Church,  and  then  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Rhiw  to 
the  high  road,  and  across  the  fields  to  Montgomery 
station,  and  returned  by  the  eight  train.  The  pretty 
creeping  jenny  (Lysimachia  ranuncularia),  was  growing 
along  the  roadside  in  full  flower,  and  the  wanderers’  joy 
(Clematis  Vitalla)  adorned  the  hedges.  There  were  pre- 
sent Mrs.  Barnes,  Miss  Chapman,  Miss  Reed, and  the  Revs. 
H.  Moody,  T.  Griffiths,  and  O.  M.  Feilden. 


SIR  GEORGE  MACFARREN  ON  WELSH  MUSIC. 

Sir  George  Macfarren,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  one  of  the  musical  adjudicators  at  the  late 
National  Eisteddfod  at  Cardiff,  has  supplied  an  elaborate 
adjudication  on  the  great  choral  competition  and  other 
vocal  and  instrumental  contests.  Speaking  of  the  choral 
competition,  he  says  : — “ The  grounds  whereon  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  seven  judges  was  founded,  and  which, 
in  their  estimation,  raised  the  Penrhyn  choir  far  above  all 
its  competitors,  were  purity  of  tone,  correctness  of  time, 
precision  in  the  taking  up  of  points,  musicianliness  of 
phrasing,  and  just  variety  of  power.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  those  conductors  of  choirs  who, 
without  special  musical  education,  had  educed  from  their 
singers  good  points  which  must  not  be  ignored  even  in  the 
least  meritorious  of  the  six  performances.  An  obvious 
conclusion  from  the  morning’s  experience  is,  however, 
that  a trained  musician  is  in  all  likelihood  the  ablest 
teacher  of  music,  and  that  the  excellence  of  a performance 
is  in  most  instances  commensurate  with  the  technical  skill 
of  its  director.”  Proceeding  to  remark  generally  on  the 
musical  proceedings  at  the  Eisteddfod,  Sir  George  says  : — 
“Let  it  be  said  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  that  the 
allegation  is  totally  false  which  denies  the  musical  capacity 
as  a possession  of  the  natives  of  this  island.  The  long  roll 
of  names  of  singers  of  the  present  generation  who  have 
come  from  Wales,  and  who  command  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  country,  gives  living  proof  that  the  vocal  faculty 
is  strong  in  the  ancient  British  race— the  faculty  that  com- 
prises sweetness  of  the  voice,  distinctness  of  enunciation, 
intelligence  of  declamation,  and,  above  all,  the  power  of 
sympathy  which  magnetizes  the  hearers  and  holds  their 
attention  enchained  to  the  executant  and  to  the  music  he 
animates.”  Referring  to  the  instrumental  competitions 
at  the  Eisteddfod,  he  writes  Applause  is  due  to  the 
bands  that  competed,  much  for  what  was  accomplished, 
and  very  far  more  for  what  is  promised  by  the  fact  of  the 
competition,  since  this  fact  points  more  directly  to  musical 
proficiency  in  Wales  than  does  any  other  incident  of  the 
Eisteddfod.  In  the  department  of  composition  Welshmen 
generally  have  not  taken  such  high  ground  as  in  execu- 
tancy,  but  there  are  two  who  have  taken  university  de- 
grees and  two  who  have  attained  to  widest  popularity, 
and  the  deserved  success  of  these  proves  that  the  land  has 
ore  ready  for  refining.”  After  deprecating  the  practice  of 
singing  from  memory,  he  advises  Welshwomen  and  Welsh- 
men— whom  he  addresses  as  “ you  of  the  beautiful  voices 
and  the  strong  musical  instinct” — that  “ the  master  will 
render  you  more  real  service  who  will  teach  you  to  read 
one  phrase  from  the  musical  staff — the  staff  which  was  in 
use  in  England  before  ever  it  was  known  in  Italy — than 
he  who  parrots  you  into  singing  a whole  oratorio  by  rote.” 
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He  thinks  the  thoughtful  must  deprecate  a wish,  strongly 
expressed  by  one  or  two  persons,  that  the  obsolete  Welsh 
harp  may  be  perpetuated,  not  for  its  musicality,  but  for 
its  nationality ; and  remarks  that  jealousy  of  other  branches 
of  our  united  nation,  and  the  desire  to  keep  Welsh  honours 
for  the  Welsh,  and  Wales  itself  exclusively  for  Welshmen, 
“ betokens  a spirit  adverse  to  progress,  and  uncongenial 
with  that  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  is 
ready  to  welcome  the  worth  of  the  Welsh  wherever  it  is 
proved.” 


AUGUST  29,  1883- 


NOTES. 

GWRGANT  AND  TALHAIARN. — The  London 
admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  the  harper,  having 
decided  to  present  him  with  a new  harp,  in  appreciation  of 
his  splendid  talent  on  the  instrument,  accordingly  gave  in- 
structions to  a Mr.  Telling,  a musical  instrument  maker, 
for  a thoroughly  good,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  instrument. 
“ Talhaiarn  ” was  appointed  treasurer.  The  harp  was 
made,  and  obtained  on  “ tick,”  and  presented.  Many  of 
the  readers  of  Bye-gones,  no  doubt,  will  recollect  having  seen 
the  harp  with  Mr.  Roberts  in  Wales  some  twenty  five  to 
thirty  years  ago.  “Talhaiarn”  was  never  troubled  with  a 
big  subscription  list,  in  fact,  the  money  came  so  very  slowly 
in  that  he  could  not  pay  the  importunate  harp-maker,  who 
at  last  gave  instructions  to  “ Gwrgant”  to  send  the  trea- 
surer a lawyer’s  letter  for  payment.  ‘ ‘ Gwrgant  ” obeyed 
instructions,  and  accordingly  wrote  “ Tal.”  in  the 
following  peremptory  style:  — 

“ ‘ Telling,’ 

Tal — Tal.” 

[Telling — Pay — Tal.] 

“ Talhaiarn,”  in  an  equally  laconic  style,  replied  to  the 
lawyer  :— 

“ ‘ Can,’ 

Taled-Thl.” 

[Let  song  pay— Tal.]  T.W.H. 

QUERIES. 

GORONVA  CAMLAN.  — Who  was  this,  the 
author  of  “ Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre”  (London,  Pic- 
kering, 1846)  ? Words  ending  with  a “ y ” if  preceded  by 
a consonant  are  invariably  written  with  “ie  ”as  “ manie,” 
“ onlie,”  “ merrie,”  &c.  This  and  other  sentimentalities 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  book,  but  it  contains  several 
“Lays”  worth  preserving.  R.W. 

T.  J.  LLEWELYN  PRITCHARD  (Mar.  22, 1882). 
In  the  year  1854  this  gentleman  published  a thick  duo- 
decimo volume  entitled  “The  Heroines  of  Welsh  History,” 
and  although  it  contains  much  matter  which  may  fairly  be 
called  in  question,  it  is  full  of  interesting  information,  and 
useful  to  the  student  of  Cambrian  history.  In  the  preface 
to  the  work  Mr.  Pritchard  says  “I  now  find  that  my 
written  matter  when  reduced  into  printed  type  will  run  to 
double  the  quantity  originally  intended  for  making  the 
work  complete  ...  so  that  the  question  to  be  asked 
is,  will  the  public  encourage  the  continuation  of  the  work 
to  that  extent  (the  issue  of  a second  volume)  or  must  it  be 
limited  to  the  present  volume  ?”  I have  never  seen  any 
continuation  of  the  work,  and  conclude  the  public  did 
not  “ encourage  the  continuation  ” of  it.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  additional  MS.  ? Is  there  any  account  of  the 
author  published,  or  if  not,  can  any  be  given  by  some  of 
your  correspondents  ? A Bookworm. 


REPLIES. 

ROYAL  TRIBES  OF  WALES  (May  28,  1879).— 
At  this  date  I asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  portrait 
in  this  book  stated  to  be  a likeness  of  Sir  William  Williams, 
The  Speaker,  was,  in  reality,  that  of  one  of  the  Grosvenor 
family.  In  a copy  of  Yorke’s  book  I have  recently  pur- 
chased from  a Loudon  bookseller,  I find  a pencil  note  over 
the  portrait,  as  follows  : — “ This  is  not  Sir  W.  Williams, 
but  one  of  the  Grosveuors.”  In  the  work  the  likeness  is 
stated  to  be  “ from  a picture  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Chester.” 
Perhaps  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pictures 
there  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  N.W.S. 

FRIENDS’  BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  WALES. 
(Feb.  21, 1883.)— Llanwddyn.— Caeau  bychain  (or  the  small 
fields)  is  a farm  situate  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Llanwddyn, 
called  CwmCowni.  This  secluded  spot  was  once  the  scene  of 
much  active  Christian  work.  It  was  then — the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century — the  abode  of  the  proprietor, 
Sion,  or  John  Thomas  Morris,  who  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Morris,  gent.,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Sion  Thomas  Morris,  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  and 
his  followers,  and  very  soon  knew,  to  his  bitter  cost,  the 
results  of  so  decided  a step.  Fines,  persecutions,  and 
law  proceedings  of  that  persecuting  age  drove  our  Friend  to 
that  haven  of  rest,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Statute  of 
Premunire,  Sequestrations,  Spiritual  Courts,  Acts 
of  Uniformity,  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  heretics, 
rebels,  and  other  such  implements  of  cruelty 
and  words  of  reproach  were  not  known.  Here  in 
William  Penn’s  miniature  kingdom  the  superior  education 
our  Llanwddyn  Friend  had  received  in  the  Shrewsbury 
School  proved  a valuable  help  to  him,  and  his  intelligent 
industry  soon  enabled  him  to  accumulate  sufficient  wealth 
to  pay  off  all  the  mortgages  and  liabilities  his  paternal 
estate  in  Llanwddyn  was  encumbered  with  in  payment  of 
the  above  fines  and  penalties.  Taking,  then,  advantage 
of  more  tolerant  times,  he  returned  to  Wales  to  his 
mountain  home,  where  he  settled  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Meetings  were  regularly  held  at  Caeau  bychain,  and 
Friends  came  there  to  worship  from  Glyndu,  Cynonisa, 
and  other  farmsteads  in  the  Mechain  Valley,  whilst  others 
from  the  more  distant  localities  of  Hirnant  and  Pennant 
Melangell  wended  their  way  over  the  mountains  in  the 
same  direction  and  for  the  same  sacred  purpose.  Sion 
Thomas  Morris,  therefore,  for  the  convenience  of  these 
Friends,  caused  a bridle  road  to  be  made  from  near  Cynon- 
isa over  the  Garthbwlch  hill,  making  the  distance  much 
shorter  than  travelling  round  by  the  Garis,  or  by  the  Mill 
and  Bryncowni.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  it  is  called  to  this  day  “ Ffordd,  or  Stryd  y Cwacers” 
(the  Quakers’  road).  A foot  bridge  over  the  river 
once  stood,  of  a peculiar  construction,  called  “Pont 
y Cwacers”  (the  Quakers’  bridge),  and  a ford,  higher  up 
the  river,  is  called,  “Rhydy  Cwacers  ” (the  Quakers’ ford), 
but  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks  will  very 
shortly  hide  all  vestiges  of  these  remains  in  the  lower 
valley,  and  nothing  will  be  left  but  the  mountain  path 
“Stryd  y Cwacers,”  and  the  “Ardd  gladdu  ” at  Caeau 
bychain  as  mementoes  of  the  past.  The  burial  ground, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  “ Gardd  gladdu”  (the  burial 
garden),  is  a small  enclosure,  almost  square,  measuring 
50  feet  by  48  feet,  situate  close  to  and  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  No  mounds  are  visible  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  thirteen  Friends  buried  there.  The  growth  of  the  un- 
mown grass  completely  hides  all  traces,  if  any  exist,  from 
view.  Several  trees  grow  where  the  stone  fence  once  en- 
closed this  interesting  spot.  Of  the  wall  but  few  stones 
are  left,  as  they  were  probably  utilized  in  the  alterations 
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a late  vandal  owner  made  in  the  dwelling-house  and  the 
farm  offices.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  present  pro- 
prietor has  fenced  the  ground  in  so  as  to  prevent  the  spot 
being  trampled  on  by  the  farm  stock.  The  “ little  room,” 
or  meeting  house,  I could  not  identify,  and  the  furniture 
has  been  scattered  by  those  who  had  no  respect  for  the 
Friend,  nor  his  creed.  The  last  Friend  said  to  have 
found  a resting  place  in  this  isolated  spot  was  Sion  Thomas 
Morris,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  His  death-bed  scene 
is  recorded  in  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections , vol.  vii, 
page  98.  When  on  his  death-bed  he  desired  another 
old  Friend,  Cadwaladr  Morgan  of  Glyndu,  to  carry  his 
body  to  the  spot  he  himself  had  chosen  at  the  back  of  his 
dwelling-house  as  the  place  for  his  long  rest.  These  di- 
rections were  faithfully  carried  out.  Sion  Thomas  Morris 
had  made  his  will,  whereby  he  ordered  that  a room  in  his 
house  was  to  be  kept  furnished  with  a table,  chairs,  and  a 
Bible,  for  the  perpetual  use  of  Friends  meeting  there  for 
worship,  and  he  further  directed  in  his  will  that  the  road 
over  the  Hill  from  Glyndu  should  be  for  ever  declared  a 
public  path.  The  will,  however,  was  not  long  left  undis- 
puted, for  it  is  recorded  that  in  1713  a Mary  Davies,  then 
of  Llanidloes,  made  a statement  of  Friends  having,  at  their 
own  cost,  “ repaired  the  meeting-house  and  grave  yard  at 
Caeye  Bychen,  in  Llanwthin.”  That  Humphrey  Hum- 
phreys of  Lloydyarthfach,  in  Montgomeryshire,  gave  the 
door  frame,  door,  and  hinges,  at  his  own  expense  ; at  the 
time  the  said  Mary  Davies  did  live  with  Humphrey 
Humphreys.”  ( Mont . Coll.  Vol.  xi.,  page  123.)  Tradition 
still  exists  stating  that  Sion  Thomas  Morris  was  a bachelor 
and  a person  of  great  influence.  The  following  distich  is 
said  to  refer  to  him  : — 

“ Ai  Sion  Thomas  Morris  hunanol  ei  hunan, 

Yw’r  garw  foneddwr  goreuaf  ei  gyfran.” 
Llanwddyn  has  ever  been  largely  inhabited  by  this  class 
of  yeomen.  One  of  these  is  said  to  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing rhythmical  statement  of  his  landed  possessions 

“ Myfi  a bia  Craig  y Gribin, 

Ceunantddu  a Gwely  Owddyn, 

Y Maenllwyd,  a’r  Foty  y Nghedig, 

Trum  y Sarn,  a’r  Filltir  Gerig.” 

Old  Mortality. 

STRADLING  CORRESPONDENCE  (Apr.  19, 
1882). — Letter  V. — To  my  wel  beloved  nephewe  S’r 
Edwarde  Stradlinge  Knight  give  this. 

Nephewe  Stradlinge,  I have  receaved  a letter  from  you 
dated  the  xvi.th  of  June,  you  dyd  writte  unto  me  ho  we 
yo’r  sister  had  used  you  in  her  delayes  of  cominge  home  to 
you,  and  ho  we  you  would  have  me  to  sende  you  certeine 
worde  whether  she  mente  at  this  tyme  to  come  home  to 
you  or  not.  I sente  for  her  uppon  the  sighte  of  yo’r  letter, 
and  delte  very  friendly  w’th  her,  and  declared  unto  her 
y’t  yt  greved  me,  she  beinge  soe  nere  a kynne  unto  [me], 
to  see  her  goe  from  service  to  service  : she  being  soe  yll 
used,  as  she  declared  unto  me,  in  the  place  where  she  was. 

I tolde  her  there  was  nothinge  more  mete  for  her,  and  for 
her  reputac’on,  then  to  come  home  to  you,  and  to  be 
bestowed  by  yo’r  advise.  She  showed  her  selfe  to  me 
very  willing  and  glad  of  yt  ; and  yf  she  doe  it  not  she 
shewes  her  selfe  to  disemple  very  much  w’th  mee.  Since 
I begun  my  letter  unto  you,  I have  spoken  w’th  my 
neice  yo’r  sister,  who  comes  home  nowe  at  this  present, 
who  like  a good  lovinge  syster  puttes  hir  selfe  wolie  [to] 
be  governed  by  you.  Therefore  I doe  most  hartely  desyre 
yow  to  shewe  yo’r  selfe  a good  lovinge  brother  unto  hir, 
and  specially  in  this  matter  that  she  drawes  her  selfe  unto ; 
that  is,  that  she  is  contented  to  marie.  And  it  is 
pyttye  but  that  hir  frends  sboulde  be  willinge  to  it,  for 


that  there  was  none  of  all  hir  systers  that  did  yelde  hir 
selfe  to  be  rewled  by  there  frends  but  hir  selfe.  My  good 
nephewe,  I must  make  yow  understande  what  hath  bynne 
declared  unto  me,  both  by  my  brother  Gwyne  and  by 
dyvers  others.  There  is  a gentleman  whose  name  is 
Glinne  of  Shropshire,  a suter  unto  yo’r  syster : as  I un- 
derstand, he  is  a good  howse,  for  he  is  cosin  jermyne  unto 
S’r  James  A.  Crofte,  the  Queen’s  Ma’tes  Comptrowler ; 
his  levin  is  certenly  knowen  to  be  a C li  a yeare,  and 
besyds  the  C li.  a yere  there  was  XLb!.  a yere  w’ch  his 
father  layed  to  morgage  to  Alderman  Haward,  or  sold, 
and  woddes  upon  it  worthe  v Cli.  ; it  was  layde  out  for 
ii  C li.,  and  I am  credible  enformed  that  he  may  have  his 
lande  againe,  so  yt  he  maye  have  his  monv.  Therefore, 
my  good  nephewe  consider  all  thinges,  and  shewe  yo’r 
selfe  a good  and  lovinge  brother,  and  in  specially  to  hir, 
for  that  yow  had  noe  more  comitted  unto  yo’r  chardge  but 
she.  And  suerly  I am  glade  as  any  aunte  can  be,  that 
she  yelds  hir  selfe  thus  muche  unto  yow  in  all  thinges, 
and  in  all  to  be  governed  by  you  ; and  that  makes  me  soe 
earnestlye  to  writte  to  yow  in  her  behalfe,  not  doubtinge 
but  that  she  shall  fynde  a greate  deale  of  good  at  yo’r 
hands,  and  the  sooner  for  my  sake.  Soe  I sende,  w’th 
my  frendlye  and  lovinge  comendac’ons  unto  yow,  and  to 
my  good  neice  my  ladye  yo’r  wife,  w’th  geving  of  her 
greate  thanks  for  the  good  bringinge  uppe  of  my  neice 
Gamadge, . and  you  also  for  yo’r  greate  care  of  her.  And 
soe  I com'itte  you  all  unto  the  custodie  of  the  almightie 
and  everlevinge  God.  From  Westm.’  this  laste  of  June 
Anno  1577. 

Yo’r  moste  lovinge  Aunte 

Margaret  Howarde,* 

Postscript. — This  gentleman  meanes betweene  this  and 
Michaelmas  to  come  unto  you,  and  then  yow  shall  knowe 
all  thinges  certeinelye  of  him  all  his  Estate  : but,  good 
nephewe,  on[c]e  agayne  I pray  yow  for  my  sake,  forslo 
not  a good  hap  when  it  comes.  D.  J. 

WELSH  EISTEDDFOD AU. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind,  after  reading  a 
very  full  account  of  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod  is,  that  it  was 
on  the  whole  a huge  failure ; and  according  to  the  news- 
papers it  did  not  even  pay  its  way,  although  it  was  at- 
tended by  many  thousands  of  people.  Some  years  ago  a 
“ Reform  Committee  ” was  appointed  to  draw  up  a scheme 
for  the  better  conduct  of  Welsh  Eisteddfodau  ; but  when 
we  find  the  Chair  Prize  could  not  be  awarded  at  Car- 
diff because  the  competitors  for  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
mark  of  high  excellence  set  up  by  the  adjudicators,  we  are 
naturally,  tempted  to  ask  if  the  standards  are  not  too  high 
now,  or,  if  the  Bardic  excellence  of  Welshmen  is  falling 
away?  The  old  Eisteddfod  was  designed  to  keep  up  the 
literary,  and  musical,  character  of  the  Welsh;  but  in 
modern  days  this  primary  consideration  would  seem  to 
have  been  lo3t  sight  of,  and  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  very  secondary  matters  (as  some  think),  under  the  plea 
that  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  artistic,  and  manufacturing 
habits  among  the  people.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  do 
so,  but  surely  not  at  an  Eisteddfod,  which  was  designed 
originally  for  quite  another  object ; and  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  manifest  when  we  find  speakers  at  Cardiff  advo- 
cating not  so  much  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music, 
but  the  formation  of  a National  Art  Gallery  for  Wales. 
By  all  means  encourage  Welshmen  to  become  art  students, 
and  if  it  is  practicable,  let  us  also  have  art  galleries,  and 

* Mother  of  Charles,  second  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Miss  Stradling  was  married  to  Mr 
Glinne. 
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art  schools,  in  Welsh  towns ; but  let  all  that  be  brought 
about  in  order ; and  not  under  the  wing  of  an  institution 
which  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  latent  talent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  essays,  poetry,  and  song.  Taking  the  Denbigh 
Eisteddfod  and  the  Cardiff  one  as  models  of  the  reformed 
dispensation,  it  seems  to  me  that  far  too  little  time  is  de- 
voted at  these  gatherings  to  great  things,  and  far  too  much 
to  very  little  ones.  We  want  the  reform  Committee  re- 
formed, with  a view  of  encouraging  small  Eisteddfodau  all 
over  the  country  for  young  competitors,  reserving  the 
national  one  for  competitors  selected  out  of  the  prize  win- 
ners at  the  former;  but  always  providing  a handsome 
prize  in  money,  and  a Chair , for  the  Chair  subject  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  keep  the  national  feature  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod intact.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  at  Cardiff,  urged  the 
Welsh  to  cast  away  all  narrow  prejudices,  and  to  strive 
to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  times  ; but  surely  that 
should  be  done  within  the  accredited  lines  of  the  Bardic 
Institutions ; and  hence  I would  ask  first,  what  are  the 
clear  and  definite  rules  applicable  to  Welsh  Eisteddfodau  ; 
and  next,  how  these  rules  can  be  legitimately  amended,  if 
upon  enquiry  they  are  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live  ? Bye-gones  is  a store-house  of  knowledge, 
it  has  become  the  accepted  medium  for  seeking  information 
upon  all  matters  affecting  the  history,  the  habits,  and  the 
recreations,  of  the  people  of  North  Wales  and  the  Borders. 
Walter  Davies  was  a master  uf  Eisteddfod  lore,  and  the 
Welshpool  meeting  of  1824,  with  which  he  had  so  much 
to  do,  was,  I suppose,  conducted  upon  the  proper  lines  of 
Bardic  law.  In  what  respect  has  Cardiff  been  an 
improvement  upon  Welshpool?  Or  putting  it  the  other 
way,  what  made  Welshpool  Eisteddfod  historical,  as  a 
great  success,  and  what  was  wanting  at  Cardiff  to  cause  it 
to  be  a failure  ? Let  some  learned  pundit  in  Eisteddfod 
law  tell  us.  Ieuan  Dwfrdwy. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Bangor  on  Saturday  in 
honour  of  the  incorporation  of  the  ancient  city,  and  its 
selection  as  the  site  of  the  North  Wales  College.  Open- 
air  meetings  were  held,  at  one  of  which  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  read,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
banquet,  at  which  the  Dean  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Tne  following  formal  award  was  received  on  Mon- 
day : — 

Privy  Council  Office. 

We  hereby  determine  and  award  that  Bangor  become  the 
site  of  the  Ct liege  inten  led  to  be  e tablished  and  endowed  in 
North  Wales.  This  decision  is  unanimous. 

Carlingford, 

Bramwell, 

August  21,  1883.  A J.  MUNDELLA. 

The  South  Wales  College.— The  Committee  of  the 
South  Wales  University  College  have  decided  to  rent  the 
Infirmary  buildings,  at  Cardiff,  at  £400  per  annum,  for 
college  purposes.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
opening  the  college  early  in  October  next. 

Pauperism  in  Shropshire.  - A return  has  been  issued, 
giving  the  average  cost  of  paupers,  including  all  charges 
connected  therewith.  The  average  cost  of  paupers  in 
Shropshire  was  £10  16s.  ll^d.;  and  to  the  population  per 
head,  5s.  2d.  The  average  cost  of  officers  per  head  of 
paupers  was  £1  18s.  5jd.  The  average  of  the  moneys  ex- 
pended out  of  the  poor  rates  for  purposes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  relief  per  pauper  was  £12  9s.  7d.,  and  5s.  11£. 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  average  of  the  payments 
towards  the  police  out  of  the  poor  rate  per  pauper  was 
£4  6s  lid,  and  per  head  of  the  population,  2s  4d.  The 
remaining  amounts  were  for  school,  sanitary,  and  other 
Boards. 


Mr.  John  Thomas,  harpist  to  the  Queen,  has  succeeded 
in  founding  a scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
for  students  born  in  Wales,  or  of  Welsh  parents.  The 
scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  and  the  first 
triennial  competition  (for  female  vocalists)  will  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Academy  on  Sept.  29th. 

The  statue  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  has  been 
erected  at  Llangeitho.  It  has  cost  nearly  £600.  The 
unveiling  is  to  take  place  on  Eriday,  September  7th,  and 
the  General  Assembly  has  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
men to  represent  it  on  the  occasion  The  Revs.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, Dr.  Owen  Thomas,  Joseph  Thomas,  Principal 
Howells,  Trefecca,  Principal  Edwards,  and  W.  Williams, 
Swansea. 

Mr.  William  Williams,  late  treasurer  of  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  and  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  Williams 
ofVronwnion,  Dolgelley,  died  a few  days  ago.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  for  several  years  followed  that 
profession,  and  commanded  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
trading  between  London  and  Bombay.  About  nineteen 
years  ago  he  gave  up  seafaring  life,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father  in  the  old  banking  firm  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  Old  Merionethshire  Bank, 
Dolgelley,  in  the  management  of  which  he  took  a very 
active  part,  until  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
North  and  South  Wales  Bank.  He  was  appointed 
county  treasurer  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  he  held  that 
appointment  until  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  when  his 
resignation  was  accepted.  He  married  Miss  Walmsley, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  who  died 
about  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Williams’s  health  had  also  been 
failing  for  some  years.  He  was  an  exceedingly  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  was  very  much  esteemed.  He  leaves 
four  young  daughters. 


SEPTEMBER  5,  1883- 


NOTES. 

HOLLYBUSH  INNS. — The  Welshman  newspaper, 
in  its  admirable  report  of  the  Fishguard  meeting  of  the 
Camb  : Arch  : Society,  refers  to  the  “ Llwyn  Celynen,” 
a roadside  hostelry  (near  Pontfaen  Church),  we  visited  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  15,  and  states,  that  it  was  “said  once 
to  have  possessed  the  privilege  of  selling  ale  without  a 
licence  ; ” and  the  writer  adds,  that  one  of  the  party  men- 
tioned “ an  old  tradition  that  no  licence  was  necessary  for 
selling  ale  under  a holly  bush.”  It  was  also  remarked 
that  there  was,  “ hard  by  an  old  holly  bush  which  local 
folk  declared  was  almost  as  large  as  a banyan  tree  a few 
years  back.’’  I refer  to  the  subject  here  because  it  was 
perhaps  a remark  I made  in  front  of  this  house  that 
caused  any  reference  to  be  made  to  the  name  of  the  place. 
I stated  that  there  had  once  been  a discussion  in  Bye  gones 
about  “Holly  Bush  Inns,”  and  that  correspondents  had 
shown  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  at  fairs,  wakes, 
and  races  last  century  to  hang  a holly  bush  over  a door 
(or  above  a barrel  on  the  road-side)  and  sell  ale  for  the 
day  without  a licence.  Some  of  these  places,  I remarked, 
had  become  permanent  and  licensed  inns,  and  were  still 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Holly  Bush,  and  I speculated  as 
to  whether  the  “ Llwyn  Celynen  ” was  one  of  these.  But 
we  had  no  local  opinion  on  the  matter,  so  it  is  still  an 
open  question.  A.R. 

QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  CONFEDERATE  HARRIERS.— 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there  was 
a noted  pack  bearing  this  name.  As  far  back  a3 
May,  1873,  it  was  inquired  about  in  Bye-gones,  and  the 
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late  Mr.  Evans  of  Glascoed  stated  that  the  pack  was 
hunted  about  1819  by  “ Old  Davy,”  who  wore  a green 
coat,  yellow  vest,  brown  tops  and  a hat ! The  pack  was  a 
subscription  one,  and  was  subsequently  removed  from 
Oswestry  to  Aston.  Mr.  Evans  also  stated  that  “ on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Pimhill  troop  of  yeomanry  were  on 
drill,  the  pack  passed  near,  and  the  late  John  Mytton  of 
Halston  (at  the  time  on  duty  with  the  troop)  left  his  men 
and  followed  the  chase  ! Some  Irish  boys  from  the  Gram- 
mar School  now  and  then  hunted  with  Davy,  on  roadsters 
surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  local  job-masters.”  An 
old  inhabitant  of  the  town  also  stated  that  the  pack  was 
sometimes  called  the  “Oswestry  Corporation  Hounds,” 
and  Mr.  Jones,  then  landlord  of  the  King’s  Head  in 
Church-street,  at  one  time  had  charge  of  them  ; and  that 
they  were  housed  in  a hovel  in  a field  on  the  Pool  Road. 
Can  any  reader  tell  us  something  more  about  this  pack  ? 

J,?.R. 

DEAN  SWIFT  IN  WALES.— We  have  had 
references  in  Bye-gones  to  Dean  Swift’s  journeys  between 
England  and  Ireland ; in  which  incidents  at  Church 
Stretton,  Chester,  and  other  places  have  been  mentioned ; 
and  most  Guide  Books  allude  to  some  lines  he  suggested 
for  inn  signs  each  side  of  Penmaenmawr.  Where  in  his 
works  do  these  subjects  appear?  In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  June,  1882,  a Diary  of  the  Dean’s  is  trans- 
cribed from  a MS.  that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Forster,  and  would  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Life  of  Swift  had  that  gentleman  ever  lived  to  com- 
plete his  work.  This  diary  refers  to  the  Penmaenmawr 
public-house  signs,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  Wales, 
so  I have  no  hesitation  in  transcribing  the  following 
lengthy  extract : — 

“Friday  at  11  in  the  morning  I left  Chester.  It  was 
Sept.  22  1727. 

“ I bated  at  a blind  ale-house  7 miles  from  Chester.  I 
thence  rode  to  Ridland  * in  all  22  miles.  I lay  there, 
bred  (sic)  bed,  meat  and  tolerable  wine.  I left  Ridland  a 
quarter  after  4 morn  on  Saturday.  Slept  on  Penman- 
maur,  examined  about  my  sign  verses  the  Inn  is  to  be  on 
t’other  side,  therefore  the  verses  to  be  changed,  I baited 
at  Conway,  the  guide  going  to  another  Inn,  the  maid  of 
the  old  Inn  saw  me  in  the  street  and  said  that  was  my 
horse,  she  knew  me.  There  I dined  and  sent  for  Ned 
Holland  a squire  famous  for  being  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Lyndsay’s  verses  to  Day  Morice,  I there  again  saw  Hook’s 
tomb  who  was  the  41st  child  of  his— mother,  and  had  him- 
self 27  children  he  dyed  about  1638.  There  is  a note  here 
that  one  of  his  posterity  new  furbished  up  the  inscription, 
I had  read  in  A.  Bp  Williams  Life  f that  he  was  buryed 
in  an  obscure  church  in  North  Wales.  I enquired  and 
heard  that  it  was  at  (sic)  Church  within  a mile  of  Bangor, 
whither  1 was  going.  I went  to  the  Church,  the  guide 
grumbling.  I saw  the  Tomb  with  his  Statue  kneeling  (in 
marble).  It  began  thus  [Hospes  lege  et  relege  quod  in 
hocobscuro  sacello  non  expectares.  Hie  jacet  omnium 
Prsesulum  celeberrimus].  I came  to  Bangor  and  crossed 
the  Ferry  a mile  from  it  where  there  is  an  Inn  which,  if 
it  be  well  kept,  will  break  Bangor.  There  I lay,  it  was 
22  miles  from  Holyhead.  I was  on  horseback  at  4 in  the 
morning  resolving  to  be  at  Church  at  Holyhead  but  we 
then  lost  Owen  Tudor’s  tomb  at  Penmany.  We  passed 
the  place  (being  a little  out  of  the  way)  by  the  Guide’s 
knavery,  who  had  no  mind  to  stay.  I was  now  so  weary 
with  riding  that  I was  forced  to  stop  at  Langueveny,  7 
miles  from  the  Ferry,  and  rest  two  hours.  Then  I went  on 
very  weary,  but  in  a few  miles  more  Watts’  J horse  lost 


* Rhuddlan,  t See  Hacket’s  “ Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.'’ 
\ Swift’s  servant-man,  see  infra. 


his  two  fore-shoes.  So  the  Horse  was  forced  to  limp  after 
us.  The  Guide  was  less  concerned  than  I.  In  a few 
miles  more  my  Horse  lost  a fore-shoe,  and  could  not  go 
on  the  rocky  ways.  I walked  above  two  miles  to  spare 
him.  It  was  Sunday  and  no  Smith  to  be  got.  At  last 
there  was  a smith  in  the  way  : we  left  the  Guide  to  shoe 
the  horses  and  walked  to  a hedge  Inn  3 miles  from  Holy- 
head.  There  I stayed  an  hour  with  no  ale  to  be  drunk. 
A boat  offered,  and  I went  by  sea  and  sayled  in  it  to  Holy- 
head.  The  Guide  came  about  the  same  time.  I dined 
with  an  old  Innkeeper,  Mrs.  Welch,  about  three  on  a 
Loyne  of _ mutton  very  good,  but  the  worst  ale  in  the  world, 
and  no  wine,  for  the  day  before  I came  here  a vast  number 
went  to  Ireland  after  having  drunk  out  all  the  wine.  There 
was  stale,  beer  and  I tryed  a (illegible)  receit  of  Oyster 
shells  which  I got  powdered  on  purpose ; but  it  was  good 
for  nothing.  I walked  on  the  rocks  in  the  evening  and 
then  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  I had  got  20  falls  from  my 
Horse.’ 

Who  was  “Ned  Holland”  mentioned  in  the  foregoing, 
and  can  any  one  give  “ Mr.  Lyndsay’s  verses  to  Day 
Morice?”  N.W.S. 

REPLIES. 

A SALOPIAN  M.P.  (Aug.  22,  1883).— The  carica- 
ture of  Gilray,  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  Wycherley’s 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury,  is  dated 
1796.  I have  seen  the  same  on  two  old  jugs — which  are 
very  scarce.  It  represents  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Sand- 
ford  Hall,  near  .West-Felton,  who  was  M.P.  for  Shrews- 
bury 1807.  His  family  is  now  represented  by  Sir 
Tyrwhit  Jones,  Bart.,  of  Stanley  Hall,  near  Bridgnorth. 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  hero  of  the  old  Shropshire  song,  “ A 
Bumper  Squire  Jones.”  W.A.L. 

OSWESTRY  RACES  (July  11,  1883).— Silver 
Cup,  value  £50,  the  gift  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Bart.,  two  mile  heats. 

When  a “Sir  Watkin”  commenced  the  practice  of 
giving  a silver  cup  for  competition  at  Oswestry  I cannot 
say,  the  records  I copy  from  are  documents— chiefly  anno- 
tated Race  Cards— in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Picken.  On 
the  first  of  these  (which  is  wholly  in  MS.)  dated  1802,  it 
is  stated  that  “ Oswestry  Races  was  discontinued  in  1785 
or  6 and  commenced  again  in  1802.”  The  meeting  in  1802 
occupied  three  days— Mon.  Tues.  and  Wed.,  Sep.  27,  28, 
29,  and  so  continued,  up  to  1815,  on  these  days  in  the  last, 
week  of  that  month ; but  in  1815,  there  were  only  two 
days— the  Monday  being  omitted ; and  the  same  course 
was  pursued  up  to  1818,  when  we  again  had  three  days’ 
racing.  In  1815  there  was  a public  dinner  on  the  Monday 
preceding  the  races,  “at  which  every  delicacy”  “Mr. 
Leigh  of  the  Cross  Foxes  ” could  supply,  was  placed  before 
a large  number  of  guests,  who  met  to  present  an  address 
to  Sir  Watkin,  congratulating  him  on  his  return  home 
after  his  military  campaigns,  and  on  his  successful  efforts 
to  promote  agriculture.  The  address  had  been  prepared 
six  or  seven  months  earlier,  but  probably  Sir  Watkin  had 
not  visited  Oswestry;  so  the  opportunity  of  his  being  there 
on  the  Race  Week  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  towns- 
men. The  Hon.  T.  Kenyon,  who  was  Mayor  that  year, 
presided,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Jone^,  town-clerk,  occupied  the 
vice-chair.  From  1818  to  1829  (inclusive)  three  days’ 
racing  took  place,  but  in  1830  a return  was  made  to  the 
two  days’  meeting,  and  so  it  continued  up  to  1847,  on 
which  year  there  was  a meeting  on  Wednesday  only.  So 
it  was  in  1848,  which  is  the  last  return  I have  ; and  was 
probably  the  last  meeting  held. 

We  have  evidence  to  show  that  as  early  as  1777,  “Sir 
Watkin”  gave  a cup  to  be  run  for,  which  was  won  by 
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“Young  Malton,”  a horse  belonging  to  Noel  Hill,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Corporation.  The  following  are 
the  winners  of  the  Sir  Watkin  Cup  from  th9  period  at 
which  the  races  were  revived  : — 

1802.  Mr.  Boates’s  br.  g.  Paul.  3 ran. 

1803.  Mr.  Groom’s  ch.  m.  Ultimate.  3 ran. 

1804.  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn’s  d.  g.  Sir  Christopher 

Hatton.  3 ran. 

1805.  Mr.  Youd’s  b.  g.  Nimrod.  3 ran. 

1806.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  ch.  m.  Fergus  : walked  over. 

1807.  Mr.  Wynn’s  g.  m.  Gleaner.  3 ran. 

1808.  Mr.  J.  Corbett’s  br.  g.  Surprise  : walked  over. 

1809.  Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  g.  g.  Banker.  2 ran. 

1810.  Mr.  F.  R.  Price’s  c.  g.  by  George.  2 ran. 

1811.  Hon.  T.  Kenyon’s  br.  f.  True-blue.  3 ran. 

1812.  Mr.  T.  Lloyd’s  br.  m.  4 ran. 

1813.  Mr.  Niccoll’s  bl.  m.  Hales.  4 ran. 

1814. 

1815.  Mr.  Rogers’s  b.  in.  Rosalin.  3 ran. 

1816.  Mr.  J.  Rogers’s  b.  c.  Robin  Adair.  3 ran. 

1817.  Mr.  W.  Owen’s  br.  g.  Plautus.  4 ran. 

1818.  Mr.  R.  Roberts’s  bl.  m.  Minuet.  4 ran. 

1819.  Mr.  Cockeriil’s  b.  m.  Amelia.  3 ran. 

1820.  Mr.  J.  Bennion’s  b.  h.  Tom  Penn.  5 ran. 

1821.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore’s  b.  m.  Mad  Moll.  2 ran. 

1822.  Mr.  John  Mytton’s  c.  m.  Milo.  3 ran. 

1823.  Mr.  Hughes’s  bl.  g.  Oliver  Snape.  2 ran. 

1824.  Mr.  W.  Ormsby  Gore’s  c.  m.  Spot.  3 ran. 

1825.  Mr.  Cockerill’s  b.  g.  Sir  George.  4 ran. 

1826. 

1827.  Mr.  Thompson’s  br.  g.  Orthodox  : walked  over.(l) 

1828.  Sir  T.  Stanley,  Bart.’s  ch.  g.  Tiresias.  4 ran. 

1829.  Lord  Grosvenor’s  b.  c.  Pelion.  5 ran.  (2) 

1830.  Mr.  W.  Ormsby  Gore’s  ch.  f.  Tib.  3 ran. 

1831.  Mr.  Palin’s  b.  g.  Pluralist.  6 ran. 

1832.  No  race.  Two  ent.,  both  dec.  forfeit.  (3) 

1833.  Mr.  Palin’s  br.  g.  Pluralist : walked  over. 

1834.  Mr.  T.  Jones  names  ch.  f.  La  Grace.  4 ran. 

1835.  Mr.  B.  King’s  b.  m.  Lucy.  5 ran. 

1836.  Mr.  Painter’s  br.  g.  Mazereon.  4 ran. 

1837.  Mr.  Nanney’s  ch.  h.  Ratcatcher.  3 ran. 

1838.  Mr.  T.  Walter’s  br.  h.  King  Cole.  3 ran. 

1839.  Mr.  Holken’s  ch.  m.  Maid  of  Monton.  5 ran. 

1840.  Mr.  Thos.  Walter’s  b.  g.  Chantilly.  3 ran. 

1841.  Mr.  Price’s  c.  c.  Prince  Albert.  6 ran. 

1842.  Mr.  Fox’s  b.  m.  Mbs  Kitty  Cockle.  2 ran. 

1843.  Mr.  Davies’s  ch.  m.  Princess  of  Wales.  6 ran. 

1844.  Mr.  C.  B.  Borough  names  b.  g.  Tippo.  2 ran.  (4) 

1845.  Mr.  Worthington’s  b.  c.  Dr.  Husband.  4 ran. 

1846.  Mr.  Standish’s  ch.  h.  Little  Hampton.  3 ran. 

1847.  Mr.  Smith’s  b.  g.  Master  Downs  : walked  over. 

1848.  Mr.  J.  Clarke’s  Maid  of  Lyme.  3 ran. 

THE  FRENCH  AT  FISHGUARD  (July  4,  1883.) 
The  paper  on  this  subject  in  Chambers's  Journal  of  Jan. 
14,  1860,  professes  to  be  written  “ by  a Native”  who  was 
cutting  gorse  on  the  hills  when  the  French  entered  the 
bay.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written 
since  the  Crimean  war,  so  if,  as  stated,  the  writer  was  old 
enough  to  cut  gorse  in  1797,  he  must  have  been  a veteran 
penman  when  he  wrote  the  article  ! The  account  is  ad- 
mirably written,  and  l think  Mr.  Laws — who  read  a paper 


1.  This  year  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Watkin’s  Cup  was  “ added 
to  a handy-cap  stake  of  15  sov.  each,  8 subscribers.”  So  also  in 
subsequent  years. 

2.  Up  to  this  year  the  race  was  one  and  a half  mile  heats.  It 
was  now  one  and  a half  mile  only. 

3.  The  cup  was  won  the  third  day  by  Pluralist. 

4.  This  year  there  were  eight  declared  forfeit,  who  paid  five 
pounds  each ; and  two  dr. 


on  the  subject  at  the  recent  Camb  : Arch  : meeting— would 
do  well  to  overhaul  it  before  he  publishes  his  notes. 
Among  the  incidents  related  there  is  one  connected  with 
the  communion  plate  of  Llanwnda  Church  (examined  by 
the  Cambrian  archaeologists  on  Aug.  16)  that  will  just  now 
be  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  members  who  en- 
joyed so  pleasant  a week  in  the  Fishguard  district.  The 
writer  says — “ Of  the  few  officers  admitted  to  their  parole, 
one  proved  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  was  detected  in 
attempting  to  raise  money  for  his  escape  by  a rather 
singular  circumstance.  Entering  the  only  silversmith’s 
shop  in  Haverfordwest,  he  offered  for  sale  an  antique 
silver  vessel,  on  the  front  of  which  a single  word,  nearly 
effaced,  had  been  traced  in  rude  characters.  The  letters 
‘ Lla,’  however,  being  deciphered,  the  shopkeeper  enquired 
their  meaning,  to  which  his  customer,  with  ready  as- 
surance, replied  : ‘La  Vendee — La  Vendee,  the  name  of 
my  provence,  from  whence  I brought  over  the  cup.’  A 
more  careful  examination,  however,  substituted  Llanwnda 
for  La  Vendee.  The  stolen  chalice  was  sent  back  to  the 
church,  and  the  vender  exchanged  his  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  Castle  Hotel,  for  a cell  in  the  Castle  jail.”  Can 
any  reader  say  who  wrote  the  article  I have  quoted?  It 
is  evidently  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
trict. Jarco. 

NOVELS  RELATING  TO  WALES  (Aug.  22, 
1883). — I have  found  in  my  collection  the  following  addi- 
tional Novels  and  Tales  relating  to  Wales,  and  think  they 
had  better  be  recorded  in  Bye-gones  : — 

Llewellen,  or  the  Vale  of  Phlinlimmon  : a Novel.  3 vols, 
duo.  Edinburgh  1818. 

The  Vale  of  Glamorgan : Scenes  and  Tales  among  the 
Welsh.  1 vol.  duo.  London  1839. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Welsh  Peasantry , by  Anne 
Beale.  1 vol.  duo.  London  1849. 

Owen  Glendower;  or  The  Prince  in  Wales.  An  His- 
torical Romance.  2 vols.  duo.  Lon  on  1849. 

Owen  Tudor ; an  Historical  Romance.  3 vols.  duo. 
London  1849. 

Emily  Trevor , or  The  Vale  of  Elwy.  1 vol.  duo.  Lon- 
don 1850. 

A Legend  of  Pembroke  Castle,  and  other  Tales,  by 
Frances  Georgina  Herbert.  2 vols.  duo.  London  1853. 

Gladys  of  Harlech , a Romance  of  Welsh  History,  by 
L.M.S.  3 vols.  duo.  London  1858. 

Gladys  the  Reaper.  3 vols.  duo.  London  1860. 

This  last  one  is  certainly  by  a lady,  for  my  copy  is  a pre- 
sentation one  to  a friend  by  the  author,  but  in  this  case, 
and  in  all  cases  indeed,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  these  notices  if  we  could  get  some  reliable  information 
as  to  the  authors,  and  I hope  that  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents can  give  it.  A Bookworm. 

FOLK  LORE  OF  WALES  (Aug.  8,  1883).— 
Furze  or  Gorse  (Ulex).  The  following  is  a trite  proverb 
in  relation  to  this  plant : — “Hardd  blodau  Eithin,  eithr 
yn  mhlith  drain  llymion  y tyfant.” — “Beautiful  the 
blossom  of  the  Gorse,  but  they  flourish  or  bloom  in  the 
midst  of  prickly  thorns.”  That  is,  our  virtues  are  best 
exemplified  in  the  difficulties  and  trials  that  surround  us. 

Gtpt. 

Pillory  of  the  Wall. — A plant,  called  by  old 
people  by  this  name,  grows  on  the  tower  of  Oswestry 
Church,  and  was  once  in  demand  as  a cure  for  pains  in 
the  back.  Is  the  term  “Pillory”  for  “ Pellitory”  used 
anywhere  else  for  this  plant  ? * Oswald. 

[We  question  whether  the  term  ‘ Pillory  ’ is  a usual  designation 
for  this  plant  amongst  old  people  in  the  Oswestry  district. 
Probably  Oswald  has  met  with  a solitary  exceotion  when  he 
heard  it  so  pronounced.— Ed.] 
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NOTES. 

BRIEFS  IN  SHROPSHIRE.— “E.I.,”  writing  to 
the  Gents  : Mag  : in  Mar.  1807,  on  the  subject  of  Briefs, 
remarks  on  the  extraordinary  proportion  that  were  issued 
from  Stafford  and  Salop.  He  says  : — 

“ This  has  uniformly  exceeded  what  might  have  been 
naturally  expected  from  the  superior  facility  of  communi- 
cation with  the  country  partnership,  in  addition  to  the 
probable  zeal  of  the  partners  to  encourage  applications  of 
the  kind,  their  share  of  the  charge  for  salary  for  above 
10,000  Briefs  at  6d.  each,  in  addition  to  every  disburse- 
ment, amounting  to  above  £250  eight  times  in  each  year.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  on  the  “ arbitrary 
discretion  relative  to  the  extents  of  the  limits  for  the 
collection,”  and  he  says  there  has  always  been  a partiality 
irom  the  neighbourhood  of  Staffordshire,  “ in  directing  to 
be  made  from  house  to  house,  throughout  England,  Berwick, 
and  part  of  Wales  : whereas  that  sweeping  form  in  respect 
;to  others  is,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  referred  to  some 
neighbouring  counties,  or  to  all  market  towns.” 

In  conclusion  the  writer  gives  an  abstract  of  Briefs  re- 
turnable at  the  Easter  Visitation  following  the  period  at 
which  he  writes.  One  relates  to  Shropshire,  as  follows  : — 
“ Child’s  Ercall  Church,  co.  Salop.  Charge  £1,098  5s.,  to 
be  collected  from  house  to  house  throughout  England, 
Berwick,  and  part  of  Wales.” 

He  also  alludes  to  another  Shropshire  Brief  as  follows  : — 
“ A Brief  for  Adderley  Church,  co.  Salop,  dated  July 
13,  1802,  recited  the  collections  on  three  former  Briefs  for 


the  same. 

No  1,  dated  Jan.  15, 1793,  £.  s.  d. 

produced  114  0 0 

No  2,  dated  July  12,  1796, 

produced 127  2 11 

No  3,  dated  Oct.  8,  1799, 

produced 72  6 3 


In  all 313  9 2 


Above  £20  less  than  the  charge,  given  in  by  the  Under- 
taker on  the  case  quoted  by  Burn  for  one  Brief.” 

Salopia. 

MR.  RAY’S  ITINERARIES. -The  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  “The  Select  Remains  of  the  learned 
John  Ray,  M. A.,  F.R.S., ’’which  are  appended  to  the  Life, 
by  Dr.  Derham,  published  for  Dr.  George  Scott,  by 
Dodsley  in  1759.  The  Itinerary  quoted  is  that  of  1662. 

Ed. 

There  is  at  the  Molde  a large  fine  Church  of  very  good 
Free-Stone ; therein  is  a Stone  Pedistal  and  a Canopy, 
where,  they  say,  stood  a living  or  quick  Image.  It  is  the 
Custom  here,  as  in  other  places  in  Wales,  to  strew  Green 
Herbs,  as  Rushes,  Flags,  Branches  of  Box  and  Flowers,  on 
the  Graves  of  Dead  Persons  for  one  Year,  and  then  to 
cover  them  with  a Stone. 

We  proceeded  from  Bangor  to  Beaumaris.  At  Penmaen , 
three  or  four  Miles  distant  from  Beaumaris , towards 
Prestholm , Mill  Stones  are  digged  up.  An  Airy  of  Falcons, 
at  a Place  we  did  not  set  down  the  Name  of  near  Holy- 
head.  The  Teeth  of  the  Sheep  are  died  Yellow,  that  feed 
on  one  Hill  called  Trysillum,  where  some  have  conjec- 
tured there  are  Gold-Mines.  At  Llandwyn  are  the  Ruins 
of  a Church,  which  seems  to  have  been  a very  fine  one. 
From  Penmaen-mawr  to  Prestholm  is  a large  paved  Caus- 
way,  visible  at  low  Water,  and  the  Ruins  of  an  old  Castle 
still  to  be  seen,  at  a very  low  Spring-tide  Ebb,  between 
the  two  Penmaens.  There  are  Firr-Trees  digged  up  in  the 
Marshes  here,  and  in  Carnarvonshire.  At  a Place  called 
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the  Friery,  about  Half  a Mile  from  Beaumaris,  was  found 
a Stone  Coffin  of  one  of  King  John's  Daughters,  whereof 
they  now  made  an  Hog’s-trough. 

We  found  on  the  Sea-Shores  near  Llandwyn , a pretty 
Shell  covered  with  Prickles  or  Bristles  (Echinus)  which 
the  Welch  call  Mermaids  Heads ; abundance  of  them  are 
thrown  up  there,  all  along  the  Sands  towards  the  fretum. 

QUERIES. 

AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARACTER  AT  RUTHIN. 
Died  in  June,  1813,  aged  78,  Mr.  Edward  Edwards, 
bookseller,  Ruthin  ; an  eccentric  character.  During  more 
than  40  years  he  might  literally  be  said  to  be  as  stationary 
as  his  counter;  for,  excepting  upon  real  emergency,  he 
never  parted  from  it  from  morning  till  night.  By  rigid 
economy  he  amassed  £4,600,  in  the  3 per  cent,  consols,  be- 
sides other  property,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  left  jointly 
between  his  two  daughters  ; and,  in  default  of  issue,  in 
equal  proportions  to  the  Chester  and  Liverpool  Infirmaries ; 
restraining  one  of  his  daughters  from  marrying  such  men 
whose  names  he  specified.  (Gents-  Mag:)  What  became 
of  the  money  ? Was  the  will  disputed?  Nemo. 

GWENLLIAN  LLWYD.— The  celebrated  Bard 
Casnodyn  composed  a poem  in  honour  of  Gwenllian,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  lady  who  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Sir  Gruffydd  Llwyd,  the  bearer  to  king  Edward  of  the  in- 
telligence that  his  Queen  had  given  birth  to  a son  at  Car- 
narvon. I have  failed  to  find  whose  daughter  she  was,  beyond 
the  reference  to  her  father  Cynan,  in  the  poem  itself.  Her 
husband  Gruffydd  Llwyd  is  said  to  have  been  grandson  to 
Ednyfed  Fychan,  the  counseller,  and  general  of  Prince 
Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth.  He  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  at  Tregarnedd  in  Anglesey,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  they  had  a daughter  Morvydd,  who  married 
Madoc  Gloddaeth,  and  thereby  conveyed  the  property  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn.  Is  it  possible  to 
perfect  the  pedigree  of  the  present  Lord  Mostyn  to  Ednyfed 
Fychan,  and  to  Cynan,  the  father  of  Gwenllian  Llwyd  ? 

A.B. 

REPLIES. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Aug.  1,  1883).— 
I greatly  regret  that  all  the  learning  and  consideration  ex- 
pended by  the  Committee  to  which  the  armorial  bearings 
of  David  Holbache  have  been  referred  by  the  Governors  of 
Oswestry  School  have  failed  to  enforce  upon  me  their  de- 
cision regarding  them  as  conclusive.  The  reasoning  seems 
to  a certain  extent  at  variance  with  the  facts  ; and  there 
are  other  facts  not  adverted  to  in  their  argument  which 
appear  to  militate  strongly  against  those  they  have  relied 
on.  The  coat  which  they  favour  as  that  of  David  Hol- 
bache is  “Argent  a chevron  engrailed  sable,”  following  the 
authority  of  the  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Somerset  at 
the  Heralds’  College,  dated  1623,  These  arms,  they  say, 
1st,  “ are  simpler,  and,  therefore,  according  to  heraldic 
rule,  more  ancient  than  those  we  have  rejected  ” ; 2ndly, 
“ They  are  the  arms  represented  on  the  family  monument 
in  Filton  Church,  Somerset,  put  up  in  1735” ; 3rdly, 
“The  arms  with  the  boars’  heads  among  the  Han- 
mer  quarterings  would  lead  to  the  presumption  that  such 
were  not  the  arms  of  David  Holbache,”  because  ( a ) “ as 
David  Holbeach  left  male  descendants,  his  daughter’s 
husband  could  not  have  been  entitled  to  the  family  arms,” 
And  (b)  “if  the  Salters,  having  no  arms  of  their  own, 
adopted  the  Holbeach  arms,  they  would  have  done  so  with 
a difference,  and  this  would  account  for  the  introduction 
of  the  three  boars’  heads.”  Further  (c),  “The  coat  with 
the  three  boars’  heads  is  common  to  several  Welsh  fami- 
lies.” 
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Now,  that  these  authorities  and  arguments,  so  far 
from  establishing  a satisfactory  basis  for  the  preference  of 
the  coat  adopted  by  the  Committee,  in  reality  make 
against  it,  I think  I shall  have  little  difficulty  in  showing, 
The  coat  given  in  the  Visitation  of  Somerset  of  1623  is 
not  that  of  David  Holbache  himself,  but  that  of  his  pre- 
sumed descendant,  who  married  an  English  wife  and  settled 
in  that  county.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  impossible 
that  his  descendants  may  have  been  the  first  to  drop  the 
boars’  heads  from  the  coat  borne  by  their  ancestors ; 
nor  is  that  only  not  impossible,  but  highly  probable.  We 
find  the  existence  of  this  son  entirely  ignored 
by  the  Welsh  heralds,  who  state  generally  that 
David  Holbache  died  without  issue  male,  one 
adding  that  he  left  his  property,  therefore,  to  his  uncles 
Madoc  Goch  and  Einion  Goch  (Harl.,  4181),  and  another 
(Add.  MSS.,  9,865)  that  his  daughter  Gwenhwyvar 
married  a Salter,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  son.  The 
Committee,  I may  add,  would  seem  to  be  in  error  in  say- 
ing that  this  MS.  gives  the  Somerset  blazon  of  the  arms, 
as,  on  p.  30,  his  pedigree  is  drawn  out  in  it  from 
“Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon  of  Didlyston,”  with  .the 
addition  of  an  incidental  remark,  “p.  or  q.  his 
coat,”  signifying  either  that,  the  field  excepted, 
being  gules  for  argent,  it  was  identical  with  that 
of  his  immediate  forefathers,  or  that  the  writer  queried 
what  the  coat  was.  On  p.  200  arg.  a chev.,  s.  is  given  in 
a list  as  the  coat  of  Holbich,  or  Holdich,  among  others,  not 
of  David,  whose  name  is  not  specified.  Those  conversant  with 
Welsh  genealogy  will  remember  that  an  English  in- 
termarriage involved,  as  it  were,  expulsion  from  the 
family ; a fact  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ignoring 
of  this  son  by  the  heralds.  It  would  also  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  enacted  against  the  Welsh  by  Henry  IV., 
after  the  war  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  prohibiting  marriages 
between  the  Welsh  and  English.  That  David  Holbache 
was  himself  made  an  English  denizen  may  account  for 
such  marriage  in  his  son’s  case,  as  it  might  relieve  him 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  though  not  from  the  stigma 
attaching  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen.  On  this 
account  the  descendant  may  have  ingeniously  sunk  the  boars’ 
heads  on  the  paternal  coat,  as  more  visibly  connecting 
him  with  the  shield,  so  tarnished  by  him,  of  his  ancestors. 
But  the  Visitation  of  Somerset  is  not  the  only  authority 
derived  from  the  Heralds’  College.  There  is  also  a Shrop- 
shire Visitation  of  the  same  year,  1623,  in  which,  in  the 
pedigree  of  Edwards,  the  arms  of  “ David  Holbach,  son 
of  Jevan  ab  David  Goch,”  himself  are  given  as  “ Gules  a 
chevron  engrailed  between  three  boars’  heads  couped 
argent .”  Of  the  two  Visitations,  emanating  from  the  same 
authority,  surely  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  gives  in 
exact  terms  the  arms  of  the  man  himself  rather  than  those 
of  his  descendants.  Nor  can  the  argument  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  latter  coat  hold  good  against  the  fact  that 
not  only,  as  stated  by  the  Committee,  boars’  heads  are 
common  to  several  Welsh  families,  but  are  common 
to  the  several  branches  of  the  family  of  David 
Holbach  himself.  Their  common  ancestor,  Iddon 
ab  Rhys  Sais,  bore  argent  a chevron  inter  3 boars’  heads 
couped  gules  tusked  or  and  langued  azure.  His  descen- 
dants differentiated  these  arms  among  themselves  in 
various  ways,  but  never  relinquished  the  boars’  heads. 
Surely,  then,  it  needs  much  stronger  than  the  purely 
negative  evidence  adduced  by  the  Committee  to  prove 
that  D.  Holbach  was  the  first  to  drop  them 
out  of  his  paternal  coat,  in  the  face  of  so 
much  positive  evidence  that  he  was  not.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  Salters,  if  they  adopted  the  arms  of  Hol- 
bach, would  have  differentiated  them  by  recurrence  to  a 
device  “ common  to  several  Welsh  families,”  and  notably 


that  of  his  ancestors,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  heraldry, 
that  the  simpler  is  the  more  ancient  form.  From  the 
stand-point  of  simplicity,  lions,  wolves,  boars,  et  hoc  genus- 
omne,  stand  pretty  well  on  a par,  and  all  are  found  in  use 
in  Wales  at  dates  long  prior  to  about  A.D.  1400,  which  is 
that  of  David  Holbache.  As  to  the  Hanmer  shield,  not 
one  only,  but  two  quarterings  with  boars’  heads  are  found 
in  it,  of  which  the  12th  and  last  is  argent  a chevron,  be- 
tween 3 boars’  heads  couped  sable,  for  Ednowain  Bendew, 
from  whom  the  Hanmers  descend  ; and  the  11th,  gules  a 
chevron  engrailed  between  3 boars’  heads  couped  argent , 
which  is  found  in  Vincent’s  Wales  (MS.  135,  p.  284)  in 
the  Library  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  stands,  as  a 
Herald  informs  me  (not  for  Salter,  or  David  Holbach,  but) 
for  Edwards,  Co.  Flint,  according  to  Papworth.  The 
Baronet  family  of  Edwards  of  Shrewsbury,  derived  from 
the  same  stock,  have  changed,  possibly  from  an  engraver’s 
error,  their  pristine  Boars’  heads  into  Tigers’  heads.  The 
Morralls  of  Kilhendre  and  Plas  Iolyn  bear  them  erased, 
and  with  necks  appended,  the  cause  for  which  may  be 
seen  in  a curious  correspondence  between  John  Salisbury 
of  Erbistock  and  Randle  Holmes,  which  will  appear,  I 
understand,  in  a paper  by  H.  F.  J.  Vaughan,  Esqre.,  in 
the  forthcoming  No.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Shropshire.  I trust  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfactorily  showing  that  the  true  arms  of 
David  Holbach  of  Dudleston,  the  Founder  of  the  Oswes- 
try Grammar  School,  are,  gules  a chevron  engrailed  be- 
tween three  boars’  heads  couped  argent,  and  that  the 
Committee  may  yet  be  induced  to  recall  their  decision  on 
the  subject.  That  this  was  his  paternal  coat  is  proved 
beyond  doubt  from  the  fact  that  John  Salisbury  of 
Erbistock  gives  it  as  the  paternal  coat  of  Edward  ab 
Howel  ab  Einion  Goch,  who  was  D.  Holbech’s  uncle, 
and  equally  with  him  descended  from  Cynwric  ab  Heilyn 
of  Pentre  Heilyn  ab  Trahaiarn  ab  Iddon  ab  Rhys  Sais, 
and  therefore  must  be  presumed  to  be  his  until  proof 
positive  and  tangible  can  be  given  that  he  altered  it. 

H.W.L. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

A fine  specimen  of  one  of  the  larger  ichneumonidae 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  larva  of  lepidoptera), 
ound  a few  days  ago  at  the  Loggerheads  Rock,  near 
Mold,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Richards,  and  forwarded  to  us,  has 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Salt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  at  Shrewsbury 

A handsome  brass  monumental  tablet  has  been  placed 
in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Wrexham  Parish 
Church.  The  tablet  contains  the  following  inscription  : — 
“ In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Col.  James  de  Vic  Tup- 
per,  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  who  died  at 
Pembroke  Dock  on  the  23rd  Dec.,  1881,  after  a service  of 
27  years  in  the  regiment,  including  the  Crimean,  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  Ashantee  campaigns  ; erected  by  officers  who 
served  in  the  regiment  with  him.  ” 

Miss  Burne  tells  a good  story,  in  a note  to  her  Shropshire 
Folk  Lore,  about  an  old  gentleman  of  Edgmund  who 
raised  his  garden  wall  a few  inches  higher  in  order  to  keep 
the  sparrows  out ! This  was  copied  on  page  255  of  the 
Reprint  of  Bye-goncs,  1883,  and  we  refer  to  it  here  just  to 
record  another  instance  of  the  pretty  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ! It  is  stated  in  a Guide 
Book  to  the  Lakes  that  1 ‘ the  inhabitants  of  Borrowdale, 
believing  that  spring  would  last  for  ever  if  they  could  keep 
the  cuckoo  in  their  valley,  determined  to  build  a wall 
across  the  entrance  at  Grange.  The  plan  failed,  but  it 
was  the  popular  creed  that  success  would  have  been 
attained  it  the  wall  had  been  built  one  course  higher.” 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  M. 
Kenan  claims  to  be  descended  from  an  ancient  Cardigan 
family.  In  his  “ Souvenirs  d’Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse  ” he 
sayS — “ II  y a dansle  pays  de  Goelo  ou  d’Avaugour,  surle 
Trieux,  un  endroifc  que  l’on  appelle  le  Lddano,  parce  que 
lk,  le  Trieux  s’^largit  et  forme  une  lagune  avant  de  se 
jeter  dans  la  mer.  Sur  le  bord  du  L^dano  est  une  grande 
ferme  qui  s’appelait  Keranbelec  ou  Meskanb^lec.  La 
£tait  le  centre  du  clan  des  Kenan,  bonnes  gens  venues  de 
Cardigan  sous  la  conduite  de  Fragan,  vers  l’an  480.  Ils 
vecurent  la  treize  cents  ans  d’une  vie  obscure,  faisant  des 
Economies  de  pensees  et  de  sensations,  dont  le  capital 
accumule  m’est  echu.  Je  sens  que  je  pense  pour  eux  et 
qu’ils  vivent  en  moi.” 

Kather  more  than  half  of  the  first  part  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  Y Cymmrodor  is  occupied  with  a paper  on 
“The  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Flintshire  and  Denbigh- 
shire and  when  we  say  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  our 
neighbour,  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  we  need  scarcely 
■add  that  it  is  a valuable  contribution  on  a subject  on  which 
he  has  written  much  and  well.  The  Society  has,  and  very 
wisely,  spared  no  expense  in  illustrating  the  paper  with 
well- executed  plans  and  diagrams.  The  only  other  paper, 
of  any  length,  is  one  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Asaph  on 
“ Welsh  Hymnology.”  This,  our  readers  will  remember, 
was  read  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  in  May  last, 
and  an  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  reprinc  of  Bye- 
■gones.  The  part  closes  with  some  interesting  particulars 
•concerning  an  old  (Cornish)  song,  and  a translation  of  a 
poem  by  Iolo  Goch,  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd. 

The  Red  Dragon  for  September  has  the  first  instalment 
of  a series  of  pipers  on  “ The  Present  Condition  of  the 
Welsh  Nation,”  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G-.S.  Our 
readers  know  that  Mr.  Davies  possesses  a popular  style, 
as  well  as  keen  observation  ; and  we  are  sure  his.  articles 
will  prove  trustworthy  pictures.  li  Ap  Adda”  discourses 
in  his  usual  pleasant  vein  in  ,l  Welsh  Character 
Sketches”  and  this  month  depicts  the  “ Young  Competi- 
tor at  Eisteddfodau,”  but  assuredly  the  artist  illustrat- 
ing the  sketch  draws  largely  on  his  imagination,  when  he 
depicts  the  budding  bard  on  a luxurious  easy-chair  in  a 
well- furnished  library  ! “ The  Mystery  of  St.  Clears  ” is 

a strange  relation  of  a bank-note  forgery,  which  occurred 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the  “Welsh  Poetry  in  English 
Dress  ” this  month,  is  a translation  by  Lord  Aberdare. 
The  notable  l, Welshman  of  the  month  is  Major  Jones,  a 
native  of  Tregaron,  and  American  Consul  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ; and  in  the  “ Marginal  Notes  an  Library  Books  ” 
one  is  mentioned,  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  of 
Cardiff,  the  clever  artist  who  drew  the  pictures  for  the 
late  Wirt  Sikes’  books.  The  writer  thinks  he  has  done 
more  Welsh  sketches  than  any  other  artist,  but  how  about 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith?  Members  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  who  have  witnessed  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  their  accomplished  “draughtsman” 
executes  his  sketches  and  the  number  he  each  year  makes, 
can  readily  believe  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  a 
wonderful  portfolio  of  Welsh  sketches  ! 

A Welsh  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives 
an  ingenious  and  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  “ ducdame,”  which  critics  have  supposed  to  be  mere 
jargon.  He  says  Admittedly  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
prehistoric  game.  But  the  interpretation  which  glazes  the 
phrase  into  “ this  estate  is  mine  ” throws  but  a faint  light 
on  its  use  by  Jaques,  in  “ As  You  Like  It.”  Whether 
Shakspeare  knew  it  to  be  good  Welsh  or  not  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did.  Yet, 
when  Amiens  asks,  ‘ 1 What’s  that  ducdame  ?”  the  dramatist 
at  once  sets  Jaques  into  the  cunning  of  the  scene,  by  re- 


plying, “’Tis  a Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.”  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  Jaques  was  but  verbally 
repeating  the  self-same  invitation  which  in  the  song  he 
was  parodying  had  been  twice  given  in  the  vernacular, 
“Come  hither,  come  hither” — “An’  if  he  will  come  to 
me.”  For  the  “Greek”  rendering  which  accompanied  it 
was  good  honest  Welsh — as  nearly  as  the  Saxon  tongue 
could  frame  it.  Its  exact  Cambrian  equivalent  is  “Deuwch 
(gy)  da  mi,”  “Come  with  (or  to)  me.”  It  is  jargon  no 
longer.  In  early  times  the  Sasnach,  no  doubt,  often  heard 
this  “challenge”  (“Come,  if  you  dare”)  shouted  to  him 
by  the  Cymri  from  the  hilltop  of  the  embattled  crag. 
Hence  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  their 
children’s  games.  So  that,  instead  of  being  the  “ jargon” 
it  has  been  assumed  to  be,  it  had  a distinct  historic  raison 
d $tre. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Pigott. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Charlotte,  widow  of  Mr,  George  Grenville 
Wandesford  Pigott  of  Doddershall,near  Winslow,  Bucks, 
formerly  M.P.  for  St.  Mawes.  Mrs.  Pigott,  who  died  on 
Sunday  last,  in  her  74th  year,  was  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  of  Aston  Hall,  and  sister  of  Colonel 
Lloyd.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Pigott  in  Oswestry 
parish  church  about  the  year  1837.  Her  husband  died  in 
1865.  Their  son,  Captain  Pigott,  K.N.,  who  was  recently 
promoted,  and  is  now  second  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
“ Inflexible,”  was  born  in  1848. 

UNVEILING  OF  THE  ROWLANDS  STATUE  AT 
LLANGEITHO. 

The  meeting  for  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the 
Rev.  D.  Rowlands,  the  founder  of  Welsh  Methodism,  at 
Llangeitho,  was  held  on  Sept.  7.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Edwards,  Bala,  Dr,  O.  Thomas,  Liver- 
pool, Joseph  Thomas,  Carno,  T.  Charles  Edwards, 
M.A.,  principal  of  the  University  College,  Aberystwyth, 
J.  R.  Kilsby  Jones,  Llanwrtyd ; Professor  Henry  Jones, 
M.A.,  A.  Morris  (Baptist),  T.  E.  Henry,  and  T.  E. 
Williams  (Baptist),  Aberystwyth  ; Messrs.  R.  J.  Davies, 
D.  Jenkin  Davies,  D.  Tudor  Evans,  Cardiff,  and 
others.  The  Rev.  T.  Levi,  Aberystwyth,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  a long  and  interesting  report  had  been  read 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  called  upon  to  unveil  the 
statue.  Before  doing  so  he  delivered  an  excellent  address, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  connection  of  Mr.  Rowlands 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  to  his  death  Rowlands  loved  the  old  Church  dearly, 
but,  said  the  doctor,  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  the  Church 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  The  next  speaker  was  Dr. 
Thomas,  who  referred  to  his  meeting  accidentally  at 
Llandilo,  in  the  year  1837,  with  a daughter  of  Daniel  Row- 
lands, and,  from  the  description  she  gave  him  of  her 
father,  and  from  the  likeness  she  bore  herself  to  her  father, 
Dr.  Thomas  thought  that  the  sculptor  had  done  his  work 
well,  and  that  the  statue  unveiled  that  day  was 
a faithful  likeness  of  Rowlands.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Thomas  spoke  next,  and  after  him 
the  Rev.  Principal  Edwards,  who  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  if  he  could  draw  a few  lessons  for  the  young  men  of 
Wales  from  the  history  and  work  of  the  eminent  preacher 
whose  memory  they  were  met  to  honour.  Daniel  Row- 
lands was  the  product  of  his  age.  There  were  great 
preachers  in  Wales  before  him.  He  would  not  have  been 
what  he  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  done  by  Grif- 
fith Jones  of  Llanddowror.  It  was  true  that  the  best  ele- 
ments of  his  time  were  met  most  fully  in  Daniel  Rowlands. 
He  was  the  greatest  among  great  preachers,  and  to  him 
mainly  the  Methodism  of  Wales  owes  its  existence  and  its 
peculiar  characteristics  ; not  that  he  studied  his  age  philo- 
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sophically,  and  then  consciously  adopted  certain  principles 
because  they  were  the  principles  of  his  time ; he  should 
say  that  he  felt  them  rather  than  that  he  understood  them. 
He  loved  his  time,  and  therefore  he  understood  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  so  important  to  us  in  these 
days  that  we  should  consciously  and  philosophically  com- 
prehend our  time  as  that  our  hearts  should  be  rightly  dis- 
posed in  love  for  our  age  and  sympathy  with  the  beings 
around  us.  Again,  Rowlands,  though  a representative  of 
his  time,  was  a reformer ; he  was  made  by  his  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  it*something  better  than  he  found 
it.  He  was  unquestionably  a great  man,  for  whose  ap- 
pearance and  work  they  could  not  fully  account  except  by 
admitting  his  possession  of  special  force  in  his  own  person, 
which  was  not  seen  in  others.  Daniel  Rowlands  was  doing 
work,  the  nature  and  compass  of  which  even  he  did  not 
understand.  The  results  of  his  life  and  work  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  present  state  of  Wales.— The  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Parry  brought  the  proceedings  to  a close. 
Sermons  were  delivered  in  the  evening. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COLLEGE. 

The  Noi'th  Wales  Chronicle  of  Saturday  publishes  the 
full  text  of  the  draft  scheme  approved  by  the  Earl  of 
Powis’s  Committee  for  the  government  of  the  North 
Wales  College.  The  scheme,  which  is  in  great  part  based 
upon  those  of  the  Liverpool  College,  the  College  for  South 
Wales  (so  far  as  drafted),  and  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  defines  the  objects  of  the  college  to 
be  to  provide  such  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  liberal 
education  as  may  enable  residents  in  the  six  counties  of 
North  Wales  and  elsewhere  to  qualify  for  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  and  other  subjects,  except  theology,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  (whenever  such  university  shall  have  been 
constituted),  or  at  any  of  the  universities  granting  degrees 
to  non-resident  students ; to  give  such  technical  or  other 
instruction  as  may  be  of  immediate  service  in  professional 
and  commercial  life ; and  further  to  promote  higher  edu- 
cation generally  by  providing  for  persons  who  are  not 
matriculated  students  instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
combined  with  class  teaching  at  such  places  and  in  such 
subjects  as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
statutes  of  the  college.  Female  students  are  to  be  admitted 
to  attend  any  of  the  courses  of  instruction  established,  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  statutes  of 
the  college  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  No  students, 
professors,  or  other  officers  or  persons  connected  with  the 
college  shall  be  required  to  make  any  declaration  as  to 
their  religious  opinions,  and  no  gift  or  endowment  for 
theological  purposes,  or  having  any  theological  condition 
attached  thereto,  shall  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege. The  authorities  of  the  college  will  be  a president 
(the  first  to  hold  office  for  ten  years),  two  vice-presi- 
dents, a court  of  governors,  a council,  and  a senate.  The 
ex-officio  governors  are — (1)  The  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  North 
Wales.  (2)  the  lord  lieutenant  of  each  of  the  North 
Wales  counties  ; (3)  a representative  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  council  of  each  municipal  borough  in  North  Wales ; 
(4)  a representative  to  be  elected  annually  by  each  of  the 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  North  Wales;  (5)  a represen- 
tative to  be  elected  annually  for  each  urban  authority  in 
North  Wales  representing  a population  of  not  less  than 
4,000  inhabitants ; (6)  the  principal  of  the  North  Wales 
University  College;  and  (7)  the  Jesus  Professor  of  Celtic 
literature,  Oxford.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
or  Minister  of  Education,  is  empowered  to  appoint  three 
persons  as  governors  for  five  years,  and  a similar  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  principals  or  headmasters  of 
higher  or  intermediate  schools.  Six  of  the  governors 


will  specially  represent  the  headmasters  of  the  public- 
elementary  schools  in  North  Wales,  and  provision  is  also 
made  for  the  representation  of  the  North  Wales  Medical 
Association  (5),  the  School  Boards  of  North  Wales  (12), the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  (2),  and  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  (3). 

A RUINED  CHURCH  IN  MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Among  the  sands  of  Mochras,  a promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Artro,  on  the  coast  of  Merionethshire,  is  the 
long  since  abandoned  church  of  Llandanwg,the  graveyard 
only  of  which  is  used.  It  contains  a few  slabs  of  slate  dated 
1600  and,  in  the  seventeeth  century,  examples  of  rare 
antiquity  in  their  way.  The  church  is  small,  but  retains 
so  many  interesting  features  as  should  deserve  such  care 
as  may  delay  its  complete  destruction.  All  the  outer 
covering  of  the  roof  has  vanished  ; half  the  timbers  have 
fallen  into  the  sacred  enclosure, so  that  most  of  the  great  oak 
beams  of  the  once  excellently  designed  frame  are  prostrate. 
The  remaining  half  of  the  roof,  a high  pitched  structure, 
with  strong  braces  and  king-posts,  still  shivers  in  the  sea 
winds  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  church.  Immediately 
over  the  communion  table  the  oak  boards  which  lined  ail 
the  roof  in  that  part,  if  not  elsewhere,  between  the  ribs  of 
the  chancel, and  thus  formed  something  like  a barrel- vault, 
retain  many  traces  of  painting,  including  the  evangelistic 
emblems  in  proper  colours.  Some  painted  fragments  of 
these  boards  lie  on  the  floor.  Rib  after  rib  of  the  roof 
has  fallen,  one  more  rib  is  shortly  bound  to  go. 
The  trenails  having  yielded  which  bound  the 
beams  to  their  horizontal  brace,  the  ponderous 
timbers  act  as  levers,  thrusting  outwards  the  wall  plate 
where  their  lower  extremities  rest.  The  winds  shake  these 
levers  and  threaten  the  wall  on  which  they  are  as  yet 
barely  poised.  A very  little  trouble  would  keep  the  roof 
from  falling  for  many  a year  to  come.  The  church  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; the  paint- 
ings are  not  quite  so  old.  The  sand  has  drifted  above  the 
graveyard  wall  and  re-interred  a thousand  dead,  and  a 
lovely  carpet  of  verdure  has  veiled  the  stones.  Wild 
herbs,  brambles,  and  obscene  shrubs  encumber  the  chancel 
and  aisleless  nave,  across  which  stretch  the  beams  of  the 
rood-screen  and  an  ancient  gallery.  No  door  nor  any  glass 
remains,  and  the  salt  spray,  breezes,  and  dry  sands  have 
their  will.  A fisherman  dries  his  nets  on  the  altar  tombs, 
and  these  memorials  slope  at  all  angles,  letting  their  slabs, 
inscribed  with  old  Welsh  names  and  prayers,  slide  to  the 
earth,  to  be  half  covered  by  wild  flowers  and  herbage  of 
the  most  sumptuous  green.  The  pathos  of  the  scene, 
although  it  varies  with  every  change  of  light  and  shade 
and  colour,  is  perfect,  and  seems  to  demand  expression  at 
the  hand  of  some  masters  of  the  sentiment  of  tone  and 
tint,  like  Mr.  A.  W.  Huntsor  Mr.  Inchbold. — Athenceum . 


SEPTEMBER  19,  1883. 


NOTES . 

FARQUHAR'S  RECRUITING  OFFICER.— In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1806,  W.  Warder 
writes  to  the  editor  the  following  “ literary  anecdote  ” he 
had  found  written  on  the  back  of  the  title  of  the  play  : — 
“ The  characters  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  were  taken  by 
Oapt.  Farquhar  from  the  following  originals.  Justice 
Balance  was  a Mr.  Berkly,  then  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  Hill,  an  inhabitant  of  Shrewsbury,  was  one  of  the 
other  justices.  Worthy  was  a Mr.  Owen  of  Russason,  on 
the  borders  of  Shropshire.  Capt.  Plume  was  Farquhar 
himself.  Brazen  unknown.  Melinda  was  a Miss  Harnage, 
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of  Balsadine,  near  the  Wreakin.  Sylvia  was  a Miss 
Berkly,  daughter  of  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury,  above 
mentioned.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  the  author’s  own 
invention.  The  above  information  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  had  it  from  Mr. 
Blakeway  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  it  from  an  old  lady  in 
Shrewsbury,  then  living  (1765),  who  knew  Farquhar  inti- 
mately.” 

The  editor,  although  he  inserts  this  “ literary  anecdote,” 
administers  a gentle  snub  to  his  correspondent,  by  adding 
a note  to  the  effect  that  “ it  is  curious  but  not  new.”  In 
Nov.  1806,  in  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  of  the 
Lion,  and  formerly  of  the  Raven  Inn,  Shrewsbury,  the 
editor  observes  that  in  the  latter  house  Farquhar  wrote 
the  comedy.  Scrobbes  Byrig. 

QUERIES. 

THE  LOYALTY  LOAN.— Turning  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  collection  of  newspapers  the  other  day  I found 
in  the  Oswestry  Herald  of  Jan.  2,  1821,  the  following  : — 

“Died  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  21st  ult.,  at  his  seat, 
Llanrhaiadr,  Denbighshire,  Richard  Wilding,  Esq.,  aged 
77.  A gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge  and  the  sound- 
est principles ; as  a Christian  sincerely  devout  and  unos- 
tentatiously religious.  As  a landlord  he  was  always  in- 
dulgent and  generous  (it  being  always  recorded  of  him, 
that  he  never  harassed  one  of  his  tenantry).  As  a patriot 
he  was  one  of  the  first  that  contributed  to  the  Loyalty 
Loan,  and  at  that  time  of  public  danger  and  distress,  he 
very  handsomely  gave  up  his  half-pay  as  Lieut. -Col.  for 
the  aid  of  the  State.  This  is  an  example  well  worth  copy- 
ing.— ‘ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.’  ” 

What  was  the  Loyalty  Loan  ? H.  B. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  IN  WALES.— In  the 
chapter  on  “ Falconry  ” in  Bracebridge  Hall,  there  is  the 
following  passage  : — “ He  has  lately  been  made  happy  by 
the  receipt  of  a fine  Welsh  falcon.  . . It  is  a present  from 
the  Squire’s  friend  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  ; and  is, 
no  doubt,  a descendant  of  some  ancient  line  of  Welsh 
princes  of  the  air,  that  have  so  long  lorded  it  over  their 
Kingdom  of  clouds,  from  Wynnstay  to  the  very  summit 
of  Snowdon,  or  the  brow  of  Penmaenmawr.”  In  “The 
Angler,”  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Sketch  Book  : the  same 
author  speaks  of  meeting  a fisherman  in  a Welsh  valley  ; 
where  the  Alun  throws  itself  into  the  Dee.  These  refer- 
ences lead  us  to  suppose  that  Washington  Irving  visited 
the  district — perhaps  as  a guest  at  Wynnstay — was  it  so  ? 

G.G. 

[A  correspondent  of  Bye-gones  as  far  back  as  September  9, 1874, 
asked  for  the  date  of  Irving’s  visit  to  Gresford,  and  by  whom  he 
was  entertained  ? but  no  reply  was  ever  given.— Ed.] 

REPLIES. 

GORONVA  C AML  AN  (Aug.  29,  1883).— This  was 
the  late  well  known  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  King’s  Coll : Camb  : , Vicar  of  Broad  Chalk 
and  author  of  Rational  Godliness,  &c.  D.R.T. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE’S  ARMS  (Sept.  12,  1883).— 
Since  my  last  remarks  were  written,  I have  seen  an 
account  of  the  family  of  Holbeach  of  Filton,  or  Whit- 
church, co.  Somerset,  in  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset- 
shire, vol.  2,  p.  411,  in  which  this  writer,  who  was  himself 
curate  of  Filton,  states  distinctly  that  the  Holbeachs  were 
of  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Here  is  an  extract From 
David  de  Lyons  issued  David,  Robert,  Stephen,  Ralph, 
Thomas  (and  Roger,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  who  died 
without  issue),  Thomas,  Thomas,  and  Nicholas,  which 
Nicholas  had  one  son  Richard,  who  died  without  issue, 


and  also  a daughter,  Edith,  who  inherited  his  estates,  and 
married  Thomas  Holbeach,  the  son  of  David  Holbeach  of 
the  County  of  Lincoln ,”  &c.,  &c.  So  that  the  hypothesis 
that  Thomas  was  son  of  David  Holbeach  of  Dudleston, 
co.  Salop,  is  based  upon  the  merest  surmise,  grounded 
solely  upon  the  possession,  many  centuries  after,  by  the 
family  of  certain  deeds  of  the  latter,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  for  an  argument  of  this  nature  to 
restupon,  since  there  is  an  absolute  silence  as  to  how  or  when 
they  acquired  them,  not  being  the  original  owners.  The 
coat  of  Edward  ab  Howel  was  given  last  week  erroneously 
in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  the  boars’  heads  are  stated  by 
Salisbury  to  have  been  borne  by  him  erased  instead  of 
couped,  seemingly  as  a personal  difference.  H.W.L. 

[In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  received  two  letters 
one  asking  why,  if  the  arms  of  David  Holbache  the  member  for 
Shropshire  and  steward  of  Oswestry,  are  given  in  the  Heraldic 
Visitation  of  Shropshire,  the  School  Governors  should  go  to  the 
Heradic  Visitation  of  Somersetshire  for  the  arms  of  the  Founder 
of  Oswestry  School  ? The  writer  of  the  other  communication 
wishes  to  know  how  the  advocates  of  the  boars’  heads,  and  those 
who  discard  them,  both  quote  as  an  authority  the  same  MS.  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.,  viz.,  “ Add.  MSS.  9,865.”— Ed.] 

OSWESTRY  CONFEDERATE  HARRIERS 
(Sep.  5,  1883.) — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  be 
supplied  with  any  information  regarding  the  “Confederate 
Harriers,”  I have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  a short 
account  of  an  extraordinary  run  that  these  hounds  had 
when  they  were  kennelled  at  Aston  Hall. 

The  story  is  related  in  one  of  a number  of  very  old 
volumes  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  that  I have  by  me  : 
unfortunately  I have  failed  to  find  the  account  in  time  for 
your  next  issue,  and,  having  therefore  to  fall  back  on  my 
memory,  am  unable  to  give  dates  and  other  interesting 
particulars. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Aston  Hall  took  his  harriers  over  to 
Halston,  the  meet  being  “ Halston  Gate,”  where  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Mytton  and  other  sportsmen.  They  found  a 
fox  at  Halston,  and  ran  him  to  and  killed  him  at  Emral 
(originally  I suppose  Ember  Hall !) 

It  would  much  interest  me,  and  I have  no  doubt  others 
of  your  readers,  if  someone  could  give  us  an  account  of  the 
full  history  of  the  “Tanat  Side  Harriers”  with  list  of  old 
masters,  &c.  We  know  that  they  have  been  kept  going 
as  a recognised  pack  for  at  least  113  years,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  be  given  any  record  of  them  prior  to  the 
year  1770  ! ! Some  80  years  or  so  ago  my  grandfather, 
then  member  for  Montgomeryshire, kept  a pack  of  Harriers 
at  the  Old  Hall,  Domgay,  but  whether  this  pack  went  by 
the  name  of  the  “Tanat  Side  ” I am  unable  positively  to 
say.  They  hunted  on  foot,  and  jumped  the  ditches  with 
leaping  poles.  This  reminds  me  to  say  that  I believe  it  is 
a great  mistake  to  fancy  that  a field  of  horsemen  do 
more  damage  to  fences  than  a crowd  of  people  on  foot : I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  just  the  other  way. 

I should  much  like  to  learn  what  style  of  hound  used  to 
hunt  the  “ Tanat  Side”  country  in  olden  times  ? I believe 
myself  that  the  old  Southern  hounds  crossed  with  the  fox- 
hound to  remedy  the  fault  common  to  Southern  hounds  of 
“ dwelling  on  the  scent,”  would  be  the  best  hound  to  hunt- 
this  awkward  scenting  country.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  hunting,  I may  add  that  I read  that  in  the  year  1828 
the  then  Sir  Watkin  kept  Harriers,  but  that  they  were  of 
a very  foxhoundy  type,  and  that  these  occasionally  hunted 
wild  hill  foxes.  By  the  bye,  can  anyone  say  why  the 
word  “ Harrier  ” is  spelt  with  two  r’s?  It  looks  as  if  the 
pronunciation  as  usually  given  of  the  word  hare  by 
countrymen  in  Shropshire  and  some  other  counties,  viz., 

“ Harr,”  is  not  so  incorrect  as  some  of  us  think  it  is. 

H.  Graham  LLoid. 

West  Felton  Grange. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

A couple  of  handsome  white  Cashmere  goats,  from  the 
Royal  herd  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  have  been  sent  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  at  New 
Milford. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Missionaries  on  Cassia 
Hills,  in  India,  have  finished  a translation  of  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  into  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  it 
will  soon  be  published. 

The  scheme  for  obtaining  a water  supply  for  Aberyst- 
wyth from  Plynlimon  has  been  carried  out  at  a total  cost 
of  about  £20,000.  Major  Tulloch’s  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  shows  that  the  water  supplied  to 
Aberystwyth  has  less  impurity  than  the  waters  of  Thirl- 
mereand  Loch  Katrine,  which  have  the  reputation  of  being 
as  near  the  purity  of  distilled  waters  as  possible. 

• ^Mr.  Price,  inspector  of  schools  for  Carmarthenshire  and 
Breconshire,  says  that  in  many  districts  in  the  latter 
county  Welsh  is  declining  as  a spoken  language,  but  in 
Carmarthenshire  the  Welsh  speaking  people  are  still  as 
numerous  as  ever,  although  knowledge  of  English  is  much 
more  common  than  it  used  to  be.  The  Inspector  is  of 
opinion  that  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  schools  is 
to  teach  English,  and  that  Welsh  is  a hindrance  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

The  Athenceum  says  that  Messrs  Bunny  and  Davies  of 
Shrewsbury  have  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  issue,  “The 
Sheriffs  of  Shropshire  from  1830  to  1883,”  a continuation 
of  Blakeway’s  well-known  work.  The  biographical  portion 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Hughes  of  Shrewsbury, 
at  whose  disposal  the  valuable  MSS.  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  C. 
Eyton  of  Eyton  have  been  placed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Slaney 
Ey ton.  The  arms  of  the  sheriffs  are  engraved  for  the  work 
by  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Young  of  Edinburgh. 

The  following  appears  in  Notes  and  Queries  above  the 
familiar  initials,  T.J.M. Those  who  fondly  imagine 
the  oak  in  which  Charles  II,  sheltered  to  be  still  existent 
at  Boscobel  cannot  still  maintain  the  idea  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Burney’s  collection  of 
newspapers  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  cxvi.,  ‘ The 
London  Post  with  Intelligence  Foreign  and  Domestic,’ 
August  19  21,  a.d.  1700  ‘ We  have  advice  from  Stafford- 

shire that  one  Pendrell  (being  the  last  of  the  family  [this 
of  course  is  not  so]  that  was  instrumental  in  saving  King 
Charles  II.  by  hiding  him  in  the  oak  ever  after  called  the 
Royal  Oak,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester),  has  departed 
this  life  ; but  that  which  makes  his  death  very  remarkable 
is  that  on  the  very  day  and  hour  that  he  died  the  said 
oak  was  blown  down  by  a storm  of  wind.’  ” 

Death  of  Mrs.  Pryce. — We  have  lost  by  death  during 
the  past  week  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Pryce, 
the  lady  to  whom  we  refer,  has  for  many  years  resided  in 
Castle  Buildings.  She  attained  the  great  age  of  87  years, 
and  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last.  Older  Oswestrians 
will  remember  her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  whose 
widow  resided  for  some  years  in  Union  Place.  Mr.  Evans 
was  a native  of  Welshpool,  and,  with  his  first  wife  (Mrs. 
Pryce’s  mother),  and  six  other  persons,  founded  the  In- 
dependent Church  of  that  place.  He  died  in 
Oswestry  in  1829,  and  was  buried  at  Welsh- 
pool. Mr.  R.  Williams,  in  a notice  of  him  in  the 
“ Montgomeryshire  Worthies,”  published  in  Mont : Coll : 
says,  “ he  was  a man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  a friend  and 
correspondent  of  the  Rev.  M.  de  Courcy,Sir  Richard  Hill, 
W.  HunliDgton,  and  others  of  the  Evangelical  party. ” Mr. 
Evans’s  “descendants  are  very  numerous,  and  widely 
spread  throughout  England  and  the  Colonies.”  Mr. 


Williams  adds,  “ six  of  them  are  members  of  the  Powys- 
land  Club,  four  (including  one  of  the  Hon.  Secs.)  being 
grandsons.”  Although  Mrs.  Pryce  had  been  confined  to 
her  house  for  a very  considerable  time,  she  maintained  her 
characteristic  cheerfulness  to  the  last,  and  her  memory 
will  be  warmly  cherished  by  many  who,  in  life,  have  ex- 
perienced her  great  benevolence. 

Heraldic  Devices.— Closely  following  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Arms  of  David  Holbache  by  the  Governors  of 
Oswestry  School,  we  hear  of  the  adoption  of  those  of  Fitz 
Alan  of  Clun  and  Arundel  by  the  Oswestry  Fitzalan  Lodge 
of  Freemasons.  A discovery,  too,  we  understand,  has 
been  made  during  the  past  week,  that  will  be  interesting 
to  antiquaries,  in  the  shape  of  a wood  panel,  containing 
the  * Eagle  displayed,’  similar  to  the  device  on  the  old 
timbered  house  in  The  Cross.  This  was  found  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams  in  pulliDg  down  an  old  house  near  the  site 
of  the  Beatrice  Gate. 

OPENING  OF  THE  POWYSLAND  TWEED 
MILLS,  WELSHPOOL. 

The  Powysland  Tweed  Mills,  which  are  now  established 
in  an  old  building  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Welshpool 
by  railway,  were  formally  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Powis 
on  Sept.  11,  when  the  occasion  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
demonstration  of  such  a hearty  nature  as  has  not  for  a 
long  time  been  witnessed  in  Welshpool.  Those  who  only 
remember  the  old  factory  with  its  battered  windows  and 
its  generally  dilapidated  appearance,  will  be  considerably 
pleased  with  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
its  appearance.  The  building  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated, with  the  exception  of  the  outer  fabric  itself,  which, 
despite,  a long  period  of  enervating  idleness,  has  well 
maintained  the  character  of  the  sturdy  old-fashioned 
builders  who  were  engaged  in  its  erection.  The  mill  was 
restored  to  working  order  by  Mr  Pryce- Jones  of  Newtown, 
a gentleman  who,  having  attained  the  highest  position 
and  celebrity  as  a manufacturer  of  Welsh  textile  fabrics, 
has,  in  this  new  venture,  given  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
solicitation  for  the  pre-eminence  of  Montgomeryshire  in 
the  manufacture  of  Welsh  tweeds  and  flannels.  The  mill 
having  been  successfully  floated  has  now  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a company  which  we  hope  will  work  it  to  their 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  Welshpool  and 
of  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

The  new  mills,  which  in  future  will  be  known  as  the 
“ Powysland  Tweed  Mills”  are  situated  on  the  Shropshire 
Union  Canal  and  adjoin  the  turnpike  road,  and  are  in 
proximity  to  the  Cambrian  and  London  and  N orth- Western 
Railway  Stations.  The  area  of  the  site  is  9,024  superficial 
yards.  There  is.  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  weaving 
sheds  and  workmen’s  cottages,  as  the  building  only  occu- 
pies a fourth  part  of  that  ground.  The  buildings  comprise 
a newly-erected  and  substantially-built  dyehouse,  60  feet 
by  30  feet,  with  excellent  ventilation,  drainage,  and  water 
supply  tanks,  and  other  conveniences  for  dyeing  and 
finishing  purposes  ; a newly-erected  willow  house,  40  feet 
by  21  feet,  fitted  with  shake  willow  and  teazer  machines  ; a 
newly-erected  and  substantially-built  boiler  house,  with 
iron  perforated  drying  floor  over,  41  feet  by  23  feet,  fitted 
with  steam  boiler  30  feet  long  by  7 feet  diameter.  The 
main  factory  building  of  five  storeys  is  a strong  building, 
and  has  recently  been  put  in  thorough  repair,  with  new 
windows,  and  the  floors  strengthened  with  new  iron 
columns.  The  ground  floor  is  fitted  with  carding  engines, 
the  first  floor  with  looms,  &c.;  the  second  floor  with 
spinning  mules,  &c.,  the  third  is  fitted  with  looms,  &c., 
the  fourth  is  a drying  floor.  Each  floor  in  size  is  90  feet 
by  35  feet.  There  is  also  a building  of  four  storeys,  each 
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floor  25  feet  by  24  feet,  substantially  built,  and  fitted  as 
follows  : — The  ground  floor,  hydraulic  press,  &c. ; first 
floor,  cropping  and  brushing  machines  ; second  floor  with 
sundry  fittings ; third  floor  with  looms.  The  outbuildings 
comprise  store  rooms,  and  w.c.  accommodation  for  the 
operatives  of  both  sexes.  There  is  an  imposing  entrance 
to  the  factory  grounds,  which  is  a great  improvement  to 
that  end  of  Welshpool.  All  the  various  buildings,  works, 
machinery,  and  power,  have  been  erected  in  the  most 
careful  manner  from  designs  by,  and  under  the  supervision 
of,  Mr.  R.  Hurst,  architect,  Welshpool,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Pryce  Jones.  The  contractors  are— For  the  iron- 
work, Messrs.  J.  and  M.  Morris,  Welshpool  ; for  the 
plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing,  Mr.  W.  Gwilt,  Welsh- 
pool ; for  the  main  buildings,  Mr.  Edward  Williams, 
builder,  Newtown  ; for  the  willow  house,  Mr.  David 
Jones,  builder,  Welshpool ; for  the  outbuildings  and  en- 
trance, Mr.  Evan  Davies,  builder,  Welshpool. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.— Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte,  who,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been  visiting 
Shropshire  in  connection  with  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  has,  we  understand,  closed  his  local  enquiries 
for  the  present  year,  but  they  are  to  be  resumed  in  the 
county  in  1884.  The  places  visited  by  him  on  the  present 
occasion  include,  we  believe,  the  borough  of  Bridgnorth, 
Gatacre,  and  Dudmaston,  the  borough  of  Wenlock,  Linley, 
near  Bishop’s  Castle,  the  borough  of  Bishop’s  Castle, 
Oswestry,  Sweeney,  and  Pradoe,  Larden,  Shipton,  and 
Buildwas,  and  Shavington.  At  Ludlow,  we  understand, 
some  objection  was  raised  to  Mr.  Lyte’s  inspection  of  the 
borough  records.  Certain  families,  we  believe,  intend 
having  their  papers  arranged  to  facilitate  inspection  next 
year,  or  in  London,  amongst  whom  are  Lord  Powis, 
Viscount  Hill,  and  Sir  V.  Corbet.  The  Blue  Book  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Lyte’s  enquiries  in 
Shropshire  may  not  appear  till  the  year  after  next. 
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A SHROPSHIRE  NEWSPAPER  A HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

I have  before  me  two  papers — one  the  reprint  of  “ The 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle , or  Wood’s  British  Commercial 
Pamphlet,  price  2d.,  Monday,  Nov.  23,  1772,  No.  1 ; ” and 
the  other  “The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle , or  Wood’s  British 
Gazette:  price  2|d.,  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  1774;  Vol.  3, 
No.  97.”  I mention  the  two  issues  merely  to  point  out 
where  they  differ  : for  “ Commercial  Pamphlet”  we  have 
“ Gazette  and  for  “ Monday”  as  the  day  of  publication, 
“ Saturday.”  The  price  is  also  advanced  a halfpenny. 
But  for  this  extra  charge  we  have  scarcely  the  worth  in 
an  enlarged  sheet ; No.  1 contained  8 pages  each  13in. 
by  8^in.  (or,  as  a stationer  would  describe  it,  a sheet  of 
double-foolscap),  and  No.  97  is  a sheet  of  4 pages  of  18|in. 
by  12in.  (or,  a sheet  of  demy).  At  present  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  describe  only  the  paper  of  Nov.  12, 1774. 

Each  side  of  the  heading  there  is  a shield,  surmounted 
by  a crest,  the  one  representing  a dog  [talbot]  with 
“ Salop”  beneath,  and  the  other  a harp,  with  “ Wales” 
UDder  it.  Then  follows  the  inevitable  bounce  as  to  cir- 
culation, and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  paper  is 
“circulated  with  all  expedition  through  the  principal 
towns  and  villages  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Cardigan,  Montgomery,  Merioneth, 
Denbigh,  and  Chester ; and  is  regularly  filed  at  the 
London,  Chapter,  and  Peele’s  Coffee-Houses  in  London.” 

The  news  opens  with  a column  and  a quarter  headed 


“Monday  Night’s  Post,”  and  divided  into  Foreign  In- 
telligence, the  latest  of  which  is  dated  Hamburgh,  Oct.  24 ; 
Country  News  from  Gosport,  Nov.  1,  and  London  items 
up  to  Nov.  5.  Then  follows,  on  the  same  page,  advertise- 
ments of  sales  of  property,  state  lotteries,  and  new  books. 
A Freehold  Estate  at  “the  More”  is  offered  by  “Mr. 
Tipton,  Attorney  at  Law,  in  Ludlow,”  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
of  the  same  profession,  at  Bishop’s  Castle.  Some  pro- 
perty at  Middletown  is  “to  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder  ” at 
the  “Oak  Inn  in  Pool,”  and  for  particulars  about  this 
parties  are  referred  to  Mr.  Pemberton,  Attorney  at  Law 
in  Shrewsbury,  and,  if  they  wished  to  inspect  the  pre- 
mises, Mr.  Hitchcock  of  the  Marsh.  Some  farms  at 
Rowton  are  on  sale  by  “Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Maddock, 
Attornies  in  Shrewsbury  ; ” and  this  ends  the  sales  of  pro- 
perty. The  State  Lotteries  have  a local  agent  in  the 
printer  of  the  paper,  and  then  come  the  Books.  Here 
is  one  of  the  announcements  in  full  : — 

This  day  are  published 

rpHREE  LETTERS,  Written  by  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  to  the 
-1-  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  the  year  1773,  setting  lurch  Mr. 
Hill’s  Reasons  for  declining  any  further  Controversy,  relative  to 
Mr.  Wesley’s  Minutes.  Price  6d. 

2.  A Lash  at  Enthusiasm  ; in  a Dialogue  between  two  Ladies, 
chiefly  relative  to  a certain  Popular  Preacher,  founded  on  real 
Facts.  Price  6d. 

3.  Several  Seats  in  Parliament,  to  be  had  Gratis  ; or  the  only 
Method  of  securing  the  best  Election.  Being  the  Substance  of 
a Letter  to  a Gentleman  in  Shrewsbury.  Price  Id.  or  10J.  per 
Dozen, 

Also  in  a few  Days  will  be  Published, 

A gross  Imposition  on  the  Public  detected,  or  Archbishop 
Cranmer  Vindicated,  from  the  Charge  of  Pelagianism.  Contain- 
ing some  Remarks  on  a Pamphlet  Published,  in  the  Course  of 
last  Year,  entitled  “ A Dissertation  on  the  17th  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &c.”  By  the  Author  of  Goliah  Slain.  Price 
6d. 

Shrewsbury,  Printed;  and  Sold  by  T.  Wood,  and  .T.  Eddowes; 
R.  and  C.  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry,  London;  and  J,  Matthews,  in 
the  Strand, 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

A present  for  your  neighbour,  price  four-pence. 

The  second  page  opens  with  two  (out  of  its  four)  columns 
of  foreign  and  general  news  under  the  heading  “ Thursday 
Night’s  Post,”  and  one  of  the  items,  from  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle,  is  an  extraordinary  document,  in  the  shape  of 
a letter  from  “ the  celebrated  Anthony  Henly,  to  his  con- 
stituents in  a certain  Borough  in  Hampshire,  who  had 
wrote  to  him  to  oppose  the  Excise  Bill”: — 

Gentlemen.  I received  your’s,  and  am  surprised  at  your  in- 
solence in  troubling  me  about  the  Excise.  You  know  what  I 
very  well  know,  that  I bought  you— and  by  G— d I am  determined 
to  sell  you. 

And  I know,  what,  perhaps,  you  think  I do  not  know.  You 
are  now  selling  yourselves  to  somebody  else. 

And  I know  what  you  do  not  know,  that  I am  buying  another 
Borough. 

May  God’s  curse  light  on  you  all. 

May  your  Houses  be  as  open  and  common  to  all  Excise  Officers 

as  your were  to  me,  when  I stood  for  your 

rascally  Corporation. 

Your’s  Anthony  Henley. 

We  have  next  some  miscellaneous  advertisements.  Mr. 
Corfield,  in  Shrewsbury,  has  a piece  of  Turnips  to  be  let, 
situate  “ near  the  Weeping  Gross  Turnpike.”  Twelve 
Seasoned  Hunters  are  for  sale  at  the  “ Talbot,  Salop,”  and 
“ the  price  of  each  Horse  is  fixed  without  abatement.”  A 
“ Strong  Bay  Horse  of  the  Saddle  Kind  ” is  missing  from 
the  Quarry,  Shrewsbury,  and  two  guineas  will  be  paid 
when  it  is  brought  back,  if  strayed  ; if  stolen,  five  guineas 
reward,  od  conviction.  To  assist  parties  in  the  discovery, 
one  Edward  Stott,  a native  of  Wigan,  and  a deserter  from 
the  46th  regiment,  is  described,  as  a likely  individual  to  be 
the  thief.  Purcell  and  Bather  of  Shrewsbury,  offer  a re- 
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ward  for  the  recovery  of  a box  missing  from  their  waggon 
or  warehouse ; and  another  advertisement  about  this  wag- 
gon gives  us  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which 
goods  were  conveyed  a century  ago ; but  as  this  has  already 
appeared  in  Bye-gones  (Nov,  19,  1879)  I need  not  repeat 
it.  Scrobbes  Byrig. 

QUERIES. 

OSWESTRY  CRICKET  GROUND.— On  Sep.  18, 
1818,  the  first  Bow  Meeting  held  at  Oswestry  took  place 
on  the  Cricket  Ground  near  the  town.  The  object  of  my 
query  is  to  enquire  something  about  this  ground,  where 
it  was,  and  who  were  the  promoters  of  the  Club?  The 
Bow  Meeting  referred  to  was  under  the  presidency  of  W. 
OrmsbyGore,  Esq.,  and  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Aston. 
The  prize  given  by  the  Society  was  won  by  Miss  Cunliffe, 
and  ’‘The  Ladies  of  Llangollen”  were  amongst  the  com- 
pany. Bowler. 

A THEOLOGICAL  TRIP.— I once  travelled  in 
the  same  carriage  from  Basle  to  Olten  with  a couple  of 
parsons  (one  of  whom  was  American),  who  discussed 
theological  subjects  the  whole  way,  and  scarcely  enjoyed 
the  scenery  at  all ! I have  been  reminded  of  this  journey 
by  the  mention  of  the  following  work,  in  an  old  list  of 
books  I have  just  met  with  : — “ A Trip  to  Holyhead,  in  a 
Mail  Coach,  with  a Churchman  and  a Dissenter,  in  the 
Year  1793:  p.p.  137,  price  2s.  6d.  Law.”  Have  any  of 
your  readers  ever  seen  the  book,  and  does  it  contain  ought 
that  is  interesting,  topographically  ? N.  W.S. 

REPLIES. 

SYLVESTER  SALISBURY  (Ap.  25,  1883).— I 
had  not  noticed  the  further  enquiry  in  Bye-gones  respecting 
this  gentleman  until  the  other  day,  when  I had  occasion 
to  look  into  my  copy  of  the  work  for  another  purpose. 
The  best  answer  lean  give  to  this  enquiry  is,  to  rehearse  in 
the  first  place  what  Lewys  Dwnn  says  about  the  Lleweni 
family,  and  then  to  supplement  his  statement  with  a fur- 
ther note  of  my  own,  Dwnn  after  explaining  that  Adam 
de  Saltzburg  (youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had 
came  over  to  England)  and  having  married  Joyce,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Pompet.had  by  her  a son  Alexander,  who 
was  father  of  Thomas ; and  he  of  John,  who  died  at  Den- 
bigh, in  the  year  1289  ; then  he  proceeds  to  set  out  the 
succeeding  descents  from  this  John  Salisbury  who  was  thus 
third  in  descent  from  Adam  as  follows — 

1.  Henry,  Salisbury  (Harri  Ddu ),  who  married  Nest, 
daughter  of  Cynwrig  Sais. 

2.  William  Salisbury  (M.P.  for  Leominster),  who  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  Fychton, 

3.  Rawling  Salisbury,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Ivan  ab  Cadwgan. 

4.  Henry  Salisbury,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Curtis. 

5.  Thomas  Salisbury  ( Hen ),  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jenkyn  Done. 

The  last  named  had  four  sons,  viz.  : — Thomas  (who  con- 
tinued the  line  at  Lleweni),  Henry  (who  founded  the  Llan- 
rhaiadr  branch),  John  (who  founded  the  Bachymbyd 
branch),  and  Robert  (who  founded  the  Llanrwst  branch). 

The  second  son — 

Henry  Salisbury,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Gryffydd  ab  Rhys,  and  had  a son,  and  successor, 

Henry  Salisbury  ( Goch),  who  married  for  his  second 
wife  Liws,  daughter  of  Harri  ab  Shon,  up  Gruffydd,  and 
they  had  a son — 

David  Salisbury  (always  alluded  to  as  of  Llanberis), 
who  married  Marsley,  daughter  of  Ivan  Lloyd,  and  they 
had William,  John,  Robert,  Cadwalader,  Simwnt, 


Elizabeth,  and  Liws.  So  far  on  the  authority  of  Dwnn. 
Then  follows  what  I call  the  traditionary  evidence  which 
has  been  accepted  as  true  by  those  who  have  followed  the 
lines  of  Henry  Salisbury  Goch. 

The  David  Salisbury,  above  mentioned,  though  desig- 
nated as  of  Llanberis,  was  the  undoubted  lineal  male  re- 
presentative of  the  Llanrhaiadr  branch  of  his  family,  and 
his  eldest  son  William  had  a son  Robert,  who  emigrated 
to  America,  who  in  the  course  of  nature  would  become 
head  of  the  family  in  this  branch.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Robert  Salsbrie  referred  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Salis- 
bury (the  second  Bart,  of  Lleweni)  in  a letter  he  wrote  to 
his  uncle  John  Maynard,  in  which  he  says — “ I might  be 
taxed  with  a rash  act  of  folly  should  I now  leave  my 
country,  being  the  only  hope  of  the  direct  line  of  my 
house,  having  no  more  a hopeful  successor,  should  it  please 
God  to  call  for  me,  than  Robert  Salsbrie,  one  whose  dis- 
solute life  hath  made  a scorn  to  his  country.”  If  this  sup- 
position is  well  based,  this  Robert  would  also,  of  course, 
have  been  heir  to  the  Lleweni  estate  if  Sir  Thomas  had  not 
had  children  of  his  own  t)  succeed  him,  but  not  to  the 
Baronetcy ; for  that  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Henry  Salis- 
bury very  long  after  the  Llanrhaiadr  branch  had  broken 
away  from  the  parent  stem.  The  fourth  son  of  David — 
Cadwalader,  married  his  kinswoman,  Jane  Salisbury  of 
Llansantffraid-Glan-Conwy,  and  he  had  by  her  a son 
Sylvester,  who  followed  the  sea,  and  eventually  settled  in 
America,  but  I cannot  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  the 
Sylvester  Salisbury  your  correspondent  “H.W.L.”  alludes 
to. 

There  is  a curious  paper  in  Harper's  Magazine  which 
may  help  to  throw  further  light  upon  this  matter,  for  it 
appears  from  it  that  a Sylvester  Salisbury,  in  conjunction 
with  some  Dutch  settlers  in  America,  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  in  or  about  1678,  a tract  of  land  at  Cattskill,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  that  in  1705  Francis  Salisbury  (son 
of  Sylvester,  I believe)  built  a mansion  house  on  his  share 
of  these  lands,  and  called  it  “ Salisbury  House.”  The 
writer  in  Harper's  says  : — “ It  is  a large  two-storey  build- 
ing, with  walls  of  sandstone  and  regular  windows,  and  the 
date  1705,  in  iron  letters  along  the  upper  ledgestone  . . . 
Within,  on  entering,  is  a hallway  running  the  length  of  the 
house  with  a quaint  staircase  to  the  left,  and  on  either 
side  doors  open  into  living  rooms,  which  are  treasures  to 
the  antiquarian.  The  ceilings  are  supported  by  heavy 
beams,  the  windows  are  deep,  and  the  panes  of  glass  small 
and  old,  while  the  fire  places  are  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  At  present  the  rooms,  the  scene 
of  much  festivity  in  the  early  Salisbury  days,  are  furnished 
quietly,  but  in  a quaint  style  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the 
house.”  There  is  certainly  no  trace  of  any  other  Sylvester 
that  I have  seen  in  any  of  the  many  Salusburie  pedi- 
grees that  I have  examined,  certainly  none  in  the  trunk 
line  of  Lleweni;  none  in  the  Bachymbyd  and  Rhfig  branches ; 
none  in  the  Llanrwst  one  ; and  I should  myself  be  dis- 
posed to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  Francis  was  the  son  of  Sylvester ; he  of 
Cadwalader ; he  of  David  ; he  of  Harri  Goch ; he  of 
Henry,  second  son  of  Thomas  Salisbury  hen  ; and  so  back 
to  the  first  Adam  who  brought  the  name  to  Denbighland, 

Manfred. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  presented 
a large  photograph  of  himself  (taken  at  Naples)  to  the 
Drill  Hall  at  Denbigh. 

We  are  informed  that  two  hundred  of  the  camera-lucida 
drawings  of  Welsh  antiquities  made  by  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith,  have  recently  been  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  of  Melksham,  Wilts. 
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A new  parish  church  has  been  opened  at  Capel  Curig, 
on  a site  given  by  Lord  PenrhyD,  at  the  corner  where 
the  Holyhead  road  turns  off  for  Bangor. 

Miss  Webb,  sister  of  the  famous  swimmer,  has  been 
drowned  in  Klip  river,  Ladysmith,  Natal.  She  was  alone 
when  the  sad  fatality  took  place,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
she  came  to  be  in  the  river.  Her  body  was  found  at  a 
spot  two  miles  away  from  home. 

The  Institute  of  Agriculture  for  the  promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  has  issued  its  programme  of  lectures 
for  the  approaching  season.  The  list  is  a very  exhaustive 
one, and  amongst  others  there  will  be  a course  of  ten  lectures 
on  “The  Diseases  of  Farm  Crops,”  by  Mr.  Worthington 
G.  Smith,  F.L.S.,  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  Princi- 
pality as  the  draughtsman  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society. 

The  members  of  the  Menai  Society  visited  the  “Druid- 
ical  Circles  ” at  Penmaenmawr  the  other  day,  and  Arch- 
deacon Evans  delivered  an  address.  He  contended  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  the 
Druids  offered  human  sacrifices.  They  had  high  concep- 
tions of  God,  and  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  while 
they  had  a culture  far  surpassing  that  which  they  were 
usually  credited  with.  They  taught  natural  theology, 
geography,  and  physical  science.  Archdeacon  Evans 
added  that  the  stone  circles  were  their  temples,  the  circle 
being  their  symbol  of  the  Divine  Being ; but  this  theory 
has  yet  to  be  proved. 

An  interesting  cave  discovery  in  North  Wales  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Hicks  at  the  back  of  Ffynnon  Beuno, 
Flintshire.  The  cave  is  a water- worn  one  in  the  limestone 
rock,  and  after  a general  inspection  of  the  interior  Dr. 
Hicks  discovered  a virgin  floor  of  stalagmite,  which  was 
disclosed  after  the  removal  of  a few  inches  of  the  surface 
ddbris.  Beneath  this  flooring  several  pieces  of  bone  were 
found,  some  of  which  were  of  large  size,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  mammoth  rhinoceros.  One.  of 
these  pieces  was  imbedded  in  the  flooring  of  stalagmite. 
Further  investigation  disclosed  another  floor  of  stalagmite 
some  distance  below  the  first  one,  and  resting  upon  the 
gravel  which  had  drifted  and  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
cave.  The  cave  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  celebrated  Gefn 
bone  caves. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Association  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bloxam  read  the  final  report  of  the  Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee, which  was  originally  appointed  in  1875,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  observations  on  the  systematic  ex- 
amination of  the  height,  weight,  and  other  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  . ihe 
committee  had  made  examinations  on  about  53,000  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  from  which  to  conduct 
their  tables  and  to  base  their  calculations.  The  committee 
find  that  the  Scotch  are  the  tallest  and  heaviest,  the 
English  take  the  third  place  in  both  tables,  and.the  Irish, 
occupying  the  second  place  in  stature,  come  last  in  weightj 
and  the  Welsh,  though  lowest  in  stature,  stand  second  in 
weight.  For  each  inch  of  stature  a Scotchman  weighs 
2 4061bs.,  a Welshman  2’3751bs.,  an  Englishman  2 ’3011bs., 
and  an  Irishman  2'2701bs.  If  each  country  had  to  con- 
tribute its  relative  quota  of  soldiers,  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  Welsh  recruits  should  be  2 inches  lower,  and  for 
English  and  Irish  recruits  1 inch  lower  than  for  Scotch 
recruits.  In  height  the  inhabitants  of  Denbigh  and  Flint 
average  more  than  those  of  the  four  other  counties  of 
North  Wales,  and  Shropshire  stands  lower  still,  in  the  last 
rank  of  all.— Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  said  he  was  amem- 
ber  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee,  and  he  desired  it 
to  be  known  that  he  dissented  from  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  the  committee  had  arrived  at. 
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OSWESTRY  CHARTERS.— In  a note  published  Feb.  8, 1882,  I 
called  attention  to  some  variations  in  the  emblazoning  of  the 
arms  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  depicted  on  the  charter  he 
granted  to  Oswestry  and  as  described  in  Davies’s  MS.  (Harl, 
MSS.  No.  1981).  Mr.  Maxwell  Lvte,  when  he  was  inspecting 
the  Oswestry  documents  the  other  day,  explained  how  this 
was  -.—Where  the  charter,  when  fresh  and  new  was  bright 
with  silver,  age  and  decay  has  turned  it  into  a dense  black,  so 
that,  really,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  descriptions.  There 
are  some  errors,  as  pointed  out  in  the  same  note,  in  the  illus- 
tration given  in  Trans,  of  the  Shrop.  Arch.  Society.— Jarco. 


NOTES. 

MR.  RAY’S  ITINERARIES  (Sep.  12,  1883).— 
The  following  complete,  for  the  present,  our  extracts 
from  these  Itineraries  of  1662  : — 

“ We  were  told  [at  Carnarvon]  a Legend  of  one  St.  Byno, 
who  lived  at  Clenog-vaur , and  was  wont  to  foot  it  four 
miles  in  the  night  to  Llaynhayrne,  and  there,  on  a stone, 
in  the  midst  of  a river,  to  say  his  prayers  ; whereon  they 
shew  you  still  the  Prints  of  his  Knees  : His  Man,  out  of 
curiosity,  followed  him  once  to  this  place,  to  see  and  ob- 
serve what  he  did.  The  Saint  coming  from  his  Prayers, 
and  espying  a Man,  not  knowing  who  it  was,  prayed,  that 
if  he  came  with  a good  Intent,  he  might  received  the  Good 
he  came  for,  and  might  suffer  no  Damage ; but  if  he  had  any 
ill  Design,  that  some  Example  might  be  shewn  upon  him ; 
whereupon  presently  there  came  forth  Wild  Beasts,  and 
tore  him  to  Pieces.  Afterwards,  the  Saint  perceiving  it 
was  his  own  Servant,  was  very  sorry,  gathered  up  his 
Bones,  and  praying,  he  set  Bone  to  Bone,  and  Limb  to 
Limb,  and  the  Man  became  whole  again,  only  the  Part  of 
the  Bone  under  the  Eye-brow  was  wanting  ; the  Saint, 
to  supply  the  Defect,  applied  the  Iron  of  his  Pike-staff  to 
the  Place,  and  thence  the  Village  was  called  Llanvilhayrne : 
But  for  a Punishment  to  his  Man  (after  he  had  given  him 
Llanvil-hayrne)  he  prayed  (and  obtained  his  Prayer)  that 
Clenogvaur  Bell  might  be  heard  as  far  as  Llanvil-hayrne 
Church-Yard,  but  upon  stepping  into  the  Church  it  was 
to  be  heard  no  longer  ; this  the  People  hereabout  assert 
with  much  Confidence,  upon  their  own  Experience,  to  be 
true.  This  Saint  was  a South-Wales  Man,  and  when  he 
died,  the  South • Wales  Men  contended  with  the  Clenogvaur 
Men  for  his  Body,  and  continued  the  Contention  till 
Night ; next  Morning  there  were  two  Biers  and  two  Coffins 
there,  and  so  the  South-Wales  Men  carried  one  away,  and 
the  Clenogvaur  Men  the  other.” 

In  the  Lakes  hereabout,  viv,,  at  Llanheris,  Betties, 
Festiniog , there  is  a Fish  taken  called  Torgoch,  blackish 
upon  the  Back,  Red  under  the  Belly  {unde  Nomen),  of 
which  they  tell  some  fabulous  Stories,  as  that  three  Sons 
of  the  Church  brought  them  from  Rome , and  put  them 
into  three  Lakes,  to  wit,  Llanberis,  Llynumber , and  Tra- 
vennyn,  into  each  two.  They  are  taken  in  each  Lake, 
but  at  one  time  of  the  Year,  and  at  a different  time  in 
the  several  Lakes.  At  Llanberis  they  say,  that  they  are 
there  taken  only  in  the  Night,  and  that  when  it  is  not 
Moon  shine. 

At  Clenog  we  saw  St.  Bayno's  Tomb,  whereupon  (they 
say)  if  a sick  Person  be  layd  for  three  Weeks,  upon  every 
Friday , after  the  third  Friday  he  will  suddenly  recover  or 
die. 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  Ruins  of  an  old  Church,  [at 
Bardsey],  three  more  they  told  us  of.  Near  these  Ruins 
is  a Heap  of  dead  Men's  Skulls,  and  other  Bones  of  such 
Votaries,  as,  for  the  Sanctity  of  the  Place,  had  been 
buried  there. 
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Friday  May  the  30th,  We  passed  over  from  Aberdaren 
to  Pulhely , and  by  the  Way  saw  a Well  which  the  Welch 
call  Funnan Demo,  i.e.,  God’s  Well.  They  fancy  it  works 
strange  Cures.  We  did  not  observe  any  notable  Taste  in 
it,  neither  would  it  tincture  Silver,  as  we  were  told  it 
would. 

They  have  a Tradition  in  Wales  about  the  Puffins , that 
they  cannot  fly  if  they  be  out  of  Sight  of  the  Sea- Water  ; 
their  Wings  are  very  small,  and  yet  they  fly  swiftly,  but 
seldom  very  high. 

Saturday  May  the  31st,  We  rode  to  Harlech , passing  two 
Fords,  16  Miles.  . . This  is  a miserable  poor  Town, 

yet  is  governed  by  a Mayor,  two  Bailiffs,  and  a Recorder. 
Near  Pen-morrun  Sir  John  Owen  has  an  house.  Ed. 

QUERIES. 

THE  FRENCH  AT  FISHGUARD  (Sep.  5,  1883). 
It  is  stated  in  the  Salopian  Journal  of  the  period,  that 
during  the  month  of  April,  1797,  at  Haverfordwest  Assizes, 
bills  of  high  treason  were  found  against  Jones  and  Griffiths 
for  communicating  with  and  aiding  the  French  after  their 
landing  in  that  county.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  say  what  was  the  result  of  the  prosecution. 

M.C.A.S. 

MARGARET  GRIFFITH  (Nov.  15, 1876).—“  Was 
not  Margaret  Griffith,  wife  of  David  Owen  of  Llan 
Gaduain  in  Montgomeryshire  shown  in  London,  because 
a crooked  horn  four  inches  long  grew  out  of  the 
middle  of  her  forehead  ? ‘ A miraculous  and  mons- 

trous but  yet  most  true  and  certain  account  ’ of 
her,  with  her  rude  portrait  affixed,  was  imprinted 
at  London  by  Thomas  Owen,  in  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  sold  by  Edward  White,  at  the 
little  north  door  of  St,  Paul’s  Church,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Gun.  And  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  not  only  the 
picture  of  another  horned  woman,  Davies  byname,  who 
was  born  at  Shotwick  in  Cheshire,  but  one  of  the  horns 
also  which  she  shed.” — (Southey’s  Doctor , chap,  cxxviii.) 

Fimbul  Fambi. 

REPLIES. 

STEWARDSHIP  OF  BROMFIELD  AND  YALE 
(July  25,  1883). — The  stewardship  of  the  Crown  Manors 
of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  in  Denbighshire,  was  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  there  being  some  small  perquisites 
or  salary  attached  to  it,  and  the  seat  of  the  holder,  was 
vacated  under  the  statute  of  Anne.  The  manor  was  sold 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  was 
purchased  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn.  The  office  is  now  extinct. 
Its  duties  would  have  been  to  hold  the  manorial  courts, 
and  amerce  illegal  inclosures.  Asaphensis. 

WELSH  PRINTED  BOOKS  (Aug.  8, 1883), -The 
statement  that  “there  is  a fair  collection”  of  books  re- 
lating to  Wales  printed  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  “ at  Trevecca,  Aberystwyth,  and  Bala  Colleges,” 
requires  some  modification.  What  may  be  at  Trevecca 
and  Bala  I have  no  means  to  know  ; but  the  collection  of 
Welsh  books  at  Aberystwyth  is  very  meagre  ; and  among 
the  few  found  in  that  library,  a very  small  number  can  be 
considered  rare.  It  ought  not  to  be  so  ; but  such  is  the 
real  fact.  Carwr  Llyfrau  Hen. 

DEAN  SWIFT  IN  WALES  (Sept.  5,  1883).— The 
“ Ned  Holland”  who  was  summoned  by  the  Dean  to  dine 
with  him  at  Conway  on  Saturday,  September  23,  1727, 
was  no  doubt  Edward  Holland  of  Plas  Issa,  Conway.  He 
was  Sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire  in  1700-1,  and  died  before 
1742.  His  father  was  Holland  Williams,  Esq.,  born  in 
1640,  died  in  1680 ; and  his  mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of 


Edward  Edwards  of  Llwyn  Du  and  Cregenau,  co.  Mer- 
ioneth. He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Owen  Anwyl, 
Esq.,  of  Park,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  I am 
unable  at  present  to  give  a reference  to  “ W.  Lyndsay’s 
verses  to  Day  Morice.”  K. 

YORKE’S  ROYAL  TRIBES  (May  16, 1883).— The 
four  persons  named  by  Mr.  Yorke  were  closely  connected 
with  Wrexham,  and  at  one  time  or  another  neighbours  of 
his.  The  following  memoranda  may  help  to  further  infor- 
mation respecting  them  : — 

Edward  Davies,  M.A.,  was  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  1772,  where  Peter  Roberts,  M.A.,  the  learned 
Rector  of  Halkin,  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  in  1796-1811 
Rector  of  Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eminent  pupil. 

Edward  Edwards , M.A.,  was  about  the  same  time 
Curate  of  Wrexham,  and  Vicar  first  of  Cilcain,  1772-1782, 
and  subsequently  of  Llanarmon  in  Yale,  1782-1820.  He 
was  the  Editor  of  the  second  Edition  of  Browne  Willis's: 
St.  Asaph , 2vols.,  1801. 

Samuel  Strong  was  Rector  of  Marchwiel,  1775-1816,  and 
Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  1798-1816. 

John  Williams  of  Llanrwst  was  M.A.,  and  Fellow  of 
Jesu3  College,  Oxford,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Llanrwst,  1791-1812,  and  Rector  of  Llanbedr  y Cenin,  1812- 
1826.  An  examination  of  the  Wrexham  School  Books- 
would  probably  show  him  to  have  been  a Master  there 
before  his  appointment  to  Llanrwst.  D.R.T. 

OSWESTRY  CONFEDERATE  HARRIERS 
(Sep.  19,  1883).— The  following  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a 
cup  in  the  possession  of  an  Oswestrian  may  throw  some 
light  on  “ J.?.R.’s  ” queries  relative  to  the  above.  On  one 
side  it  reads  thus  : — 

THE  CONFEDERATE  HUNT. 

Miss  Mytton  'l  ® f 1754. 

Miss  Owen  j >,  ® j 1755. 

Miss  Shakerly  y H o J 1756. 

Miss  Williams  j •*§  | 1757. 

Miss  Nelly  Owen  J Ph  (.  1758. 

Hark  Wenman  & Dashwood. 

S’r  Wat’n  and  the  old  interest  for  Ever. 

On  the  other  side: — 

Lady  W’ms  Wynne,  Lady  Parramount. 

The  Cup  or  Goblet  (which  is  of  glass)  stands  about 
fourteen  inches  high,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  above  is 
engraved  the  Rose  and  Thistle.  It  was  formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  J ohn  Mytton  of  Halston. 

An  Oswestrian. 

Since  I wrote  (Sept.  5,  1883)  about  the  “ Oswestry 
Confederate  Harriers,”  I have  gleaned  some  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  by  which  I infer  that  the  pack 
belonged  to  the  Aston  family  before  the  date  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Evans  of  Glascoed  of  their  beiDg  removed 
thence  from  Oswestry.  The  Rev.  J,  R.  Lloyd,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Oswestry  in  1795,  kept  a pack  of  harriers  at 
Aston,  and  during  his  son’s  time  (William  Lloyd,  Esq  , 
Mayor  in  1808),  a common  toast  at  local  dinners,  was 
“Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  merry  harriers.”  At  a still  earlier 
date  (as  will  be  seen  in  Bye-gones  to  day)  there  was  a pack 
— perhaps  the  same— known  as  “ The  Confederate  Hunt,” 
which  was  in  existence  in  1754.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
your  readers  to  publish  the  text  of  the  report  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine , referred  to  by  Mr.  Graham  LLoyd. 

J.?.R. 

THE  OLD  COACHING  DAYS  (Aug.  9,  1883).— 
Mr.  Reynardson  gives  an  amusing  incident  in  the  career  of 
Hodgson,  the  guard,  who  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
one  of  his  coachmen,  Jack  Jones,  a Welshman,  whose 
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education  was  so  defective  that  he  could  not  read  the 
addresses  on  parcels.  Jack  had  been  blown  up  by  Hodgson 
for  keeping  bad  time,  and  they  came  to  high  words.  On 
the  Mail  (unlike  ordinary  coaches),  it  was  the  coachman’s 
duty  to  look  after  parcels ; the  guard  being  only  responsible 
for  the  letter-bags;  so  poor  Jack  was  dependent  on 
passengers  for  deciphering  the  addresses  until  he  had  made 
up  matters  with  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Reynardson  devotes  a short  chapter  to  ‘Dick 
Vickers.’  He  says  : — “Poor  little  Dick’s  was  a sad  fate. 
He  drove  the  mail  for  many  years  from  Shrewsbury  to  a 
small  village  called  Tinant.  He  was  a good  little  fellow, 
always  civil,  always  sober,  always  most  obliging,  and  a 
friend  of. everyone  along  the  road.  He  was  a very  little 
chap,  quite  the  cut  of  a dapper  little  post-boy,  which  he 
had  been.  . . He  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  when 

he  had  done  his  work,  his  abode  at  Tinant  being  near  a 
small  stream,  he  generally  took  his  rod  and  beguiled  his 
time  in  the  ‘ gentle  art.’  In  an  evil  and  unlucky  hour  he 
was  either  persuaded  or  took  the  notion  into  his  own  head 
that  he  was  a bit  of  a farmer,  or  would  like  to  be  one.”  So 
Dick  took  a farm,  but  it  did  not  answer,  and  “the  once 
cheery  little  Dick  ” became  melancholy.  “ Time  went  on, 
and  one  day,  sad  to  relate,  he  was  found  ‘ sus.  per  col.’  in 
his  barn.”  Dick  had  a friend  and  admirer  in  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Kenyon,  and  ‘ His  Honour  ’ was  fond  of  relating 
how.  Vickers,  when  a postboy,  drove  him  so  fast,  when 
posting  to  London  in  his  own  barouche,  as  to  beat  ‘ The 
Wonder.’ 

This  crack  coach  was  one  of  the  fastest  on  the  road.  “I 
never  was  on  it  but  once,”  says  Mr.  Reynardson,  “and 
then  I sat  by  the  side  of  Sam  Hayward,  from  Shifnall  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  so  long  as  I live  I shall  never  forget  my 
amazement  at  the  way  he  turned  into  the  Lion  yard.  It 
was  his  usual  way  of  doing  business,  but  it  astonished  me. 
The  Lion  yard  is  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Shrewsbury,  ‘Wyle  Cop,’  which  is  a sharpish 
pitch.;  and  with  a heavy  load  the  entrance  to  the  Lion 
yard  is  so  placed  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  in 
without  coming  to  grief  or  breaking  your  pole,  or  some 
such  disaster.  I could  not  think  what  his  manoeuvre  was 
when  he  hugged  the  curbstone  on  the  near  side,  passed  the 
entrance  for  a few  yards,  and  turning  the  coach  round  in 
a largish  circle,  shot  into  the  yard.  I thought  at  the  time 
that  he  had  gone  mad,  and  that  that  was  his  way  of 
turning  us  over,  but  I soon  saw  that  he  was  ‘ master  of 
the  fiddle,’  and  I found  that  he  always  played  the  same 
tune  every  evening.”  J,?.R. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  D.  Tudor  Evans,  late  secretary  of  the  Cardiff 
Eisteddfod,  has  published  a pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed. to  Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A.,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association.  His  princi- 
pal object  appears  to  be  to  place  before  the  Society  and 
the  country  a scheme  embodying  the  following  resolu- 
tions 1.  That  the  future  meetings  of  the  Eisteddfod  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  British  Association,  and 
that  a president  be  appointed  for  each  year  who  would  de- 
liver.au  inaugural  address  on  the  first  day  on  some  subject 
relating  to  Wales,  and  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Welsh  people.  2.  That  the  business  of  the  Eisteddfod  be 
carried  on  in  sections— each  with  its  chairman,  who  would 
commence  their  sittings  in  separate  rooms  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  presidential  address.  3,  That 
the  choral  and  band  competitions  take  place  in  the  evening 
only.  4.  That  the  distribution  of  prizes,  &c.,  take  place 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Eisteddfod  in  the  presence  of  the 
president  and  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Association. 


5.  That  there  shall  be  a local  habitation  of  the  Association 
in  the  Principality,  with  a resident  secretary  and  a library, 
to  which  should  be  gathered  all  the  available  books  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  Wales.  Mr.  Evans,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  wishes  to  de-nationalize  the  National  Eisteddfod  od 
the  plea  that  its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
keeping,  the  crowds  away.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  National  Eisteddfod  Association  will  lend  him  a help- 
inghaad.  V.E. 

The  first  competition  for  the  John  Thomas  Welsh 
Musical  Scholarship  was  held  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  on  Saturday.  Five  competitors  were  entered,  but 
only  four,  presented  themselves  for  examination.  The 
scholarship,  which  owes  its  foundation  entirely  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  harpist  to  Her  Majesty, 
was  won  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Griffith,  of  Menai  Bridge.  The 
young  lady,  who  is  a contralto  singer  of  17  years  of  age,  is 
a pup.il  of  Dr.  Roland  Rogers,  organist  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  and  a member  of  the  Penrhyn  Choral  Society, 
which  has  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  last  two  National 
Eisteddfodau. 


OCTOBER  10,  1883. 


SYLVESTER  SALISBURY  (Sept.  26,  1883). — I am  greatly  in- 
debted to  Manfred  for  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
Salisbury^  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sylvester  Salisbury 
whose  lineage  he  describes  is  the  one  sought  after.  H.W.L. 


NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  SCHOOL. 

“ Speech  Day  ” at  Oswestry  School  this  year  (Oct.  1)  was 
notable  for  its  lack  of  speeches— some  of  the  Governors,  in- 
cluding the  noble  chairman,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  having  to 
catch  a train— and  for  the  fact  that  the  prize  books  were 
for  the  first  time  stamped  with  arms,  and  the  boys,  more 
than  a hundred  in  number,  wore  caps  on  which  were  dis- 
played the  same  arms  stamped  on  a silver  badge. 

Readers  of  Bye-gones  are  aware  that  the  search  after  the 
arms  of  David  Holbache,  who  founded  Oswestry  School 
in  1407,  has  been  a somewhat  protracted  one.  They  were 
given  in  Mr.  Askew  Roberts’s  sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  School  (Sh.  Arch.  Trans.  1882)  as  “ gu.  a chevron 
engrailed  between,  three  boars’  heads  arg.,”  and  this  was 
speedily,  followed  in  Bye-gones  by  other  versions,  in  which 
authorities  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere  were 
quoted.  In  a summary  of  these  variations,  the  writer  of 
the.  historical  sketch  (Aug.  23,  1882)  said  “ Why  I again 
notice  the  matter  is  to  suggest  to  the  governors  of  the 
School  that  they  should  adopt  the  arms  on  the  stationery 
and  printed  documents  connected  with  the  School,  and 
also  on  the  front  of  the  boys’  caps.  The  schools  in  Eng- 
land that  go  back  to  such  a date  as  the  one  at  Oswestry  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  it  seems  a pity,  as  the  arms  of 
the  founder  are  known,  that  they  should  not  be  used.” 

The  Governors  at  once  took  up  the  idea,  but  their  noble 
chairman,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  suggested  that  as  there  was 
a doubt  on  the  matter,  they  should  try  and  ascertain  if 
possible  the  precise  arms  worn  by  the  founder  himself,  be- 
fore they  came  to  any  decision.  For  this  purpose  Lord 
Harlech,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Williams-Wynn,  Recorder  of  Oswestry,  were  nominated 
as  a committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  they  were 
supplied  with  references  to  all  the  documents  that  had 
been  quoted.  So  far,  all  the  authorities  consulted  gave 
the.  “boars’  heads;”  but  in  a reply  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  the  Garter  King  at  Arms  pronounced  for  a coat 
that  omitted  them,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  the 
Heraldic  Visitation  of  Somersetshire,  1623,  an  authority,  he 
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said,  that  undoubtedly  showed  that  ‘ (arg.  a chevron  engrailed 
sa."  was  the  coat  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  “if  not  that 
actually  worn  by  David  Holbache  himself.”  On  this,  and 
other  testimony  (see  Bye-gones  Dec.  6, 1882)  the  committee 
have  acted,  and  in  July  they  sent  in  the  report  of  their  in- 
vestigation, which  was  published  in  our  issue  of  the  1st  of 
August. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  decision  has  since  been 
challenged  by  Mr.  Howel  \V.  Lloyd  and  others,  who  hold 
that  whatever  arms  the  English  descendants  of  David 
Holbache  may  have  borne,  he  himself  bore  those  of  his 
Welsh  ancestors.  We  offer  no  opinion  ourselves.  The 
Committee  of  Governors  have  taken  infinite  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and  are  backed  by  high  authority,  and  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  conclusions,  all  loyal 
Oswestrians  will  feel  a debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  their 
painstaking  investigations. 

Before  the  question  is  finally  dismissed  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  those  kind  correspondents  of  Bye-gones 
who  have  taken  so  mpch  pains  in  looking  up  authorities. 
But  for  them  the  Committee  of  Governors  would  not  have 
had  such  ample  material  for  investigation,  and  our  columns 
would  not  have  been  enriched  with  so  interesting  a discus- 
sion. Ed. 

A SHROPSHIRE  NEWSPAPER  A HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

(September  26,  1883). 

A Quack  Doctor  next  makes  his  appearance  in  the  ad- 
vertizing columns.  He  has  arrived  at  Shrewsbury  from 
Nottingham,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Eickhoff,  and 
his  mission  is  to  cure  “ poor  people  and  others”  who  have 
been  given  up  by  the  faculty ; especially  those  suffering 
from  blindness  and  loss  of  hearing.  Another  advertisement 
informs  the  public  that  “ All  persons  who  may  have  any 
Simple  Contract  Debts  due  from  the  Estate  of  the  late 
Edward  Kynaston,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick,”  are  to  attend  on 
a certain  day  at  the  Raven  in  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Bentley,  “ who  is  empowered  by  order  of  the  executors  ” to 
settle  their  debts  will  be  ready  to  settle  with  them. 

T.  Wood  of  Shrewsbury,  and  D.  Salmon  of  Pool,  are 
announced  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  a variety  of  wares  ad- 
vertized, such  as  Hamiltun’s  Tincture  for  the  “Tooth-ach,” 
The  “ Ladies  most  Elegant  Pocket  Book,”  &c.,  and  a 
Salopian  named  Williams  shews  himself  to  be  a handy 
fellow  indeed  if  he  could  perform  all  he  undertakes.  This 
is  what  he  says  : — 

J.  WILLIAMS , Auctioneer,  &c.,  opposite  Mr.  Pritchard's  Wine 
Vaults,  in  Dogpole,  SHREWSBURY. 

TTAVING  been  Conversant  in  this  branch  of  Business  for  up- 
wards  of  Twelve  Years  Past,  and  possessing  (as  he  humbly 
hopes)  some  of  those  natural  Qualifications  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  a character. — He  begs  leave  to  ad- 
dress the  Public  as  a Candidate  for  their  Favors  in  this  way. 
And,  tho’  he  undertakes  all  Kind  of  Sales,  yet,  as  he  was  bred  to 
the  Linen  and  Woollen  Drapery  Business,  he  has  the  presump- 
tion to  believe  that  no  person  can  excel  him  in  those  respective 
branches.  And,  if  a steady  attachment  to  the  Interest  of  his 
Employer ; if  a ready  Attention  to  the  minutest  Sale  ; if  a reason- 
able Commission,  and  a genteel  Deportment  to  all  with  whom 
he  may  be  concerned,  can  merit  Encouragement,  he  doubts  not 
of  Success. 

N.B.  Intricate  Accounts  stated  with  the  nicest  Accuracy.— 
Letters  written,  or  Answered.— Petitions,  Advertisements,  &c., 
drawn  up. 

KW  INK,  Superior  to  any  yet  Discovered,  for  marking  Linen, 
which  may  be  done  with  a Pen,  at  Six-pence  a Bottle,  and  will 
serve  Years. 

***  An  Infallible  Medicine  for  the  Ague, discovered  in  America. 

The  third  page  opens  with  general  news  under  the  head- 
ing “ Friday  Night’s  Post,”  and  on  the  same  page  there 


is  a column  headed  “ Saturday  night’s  Post,  by  Express,” 
which  contains  news  up  to  the  previous  Thursday  evening. 
The  column,  under  the  heading  of  “ Shrewsbury,”  on  the 
same  page,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  the  modern 
leader,  is  dated  Nov.  12  (Saturday),  but  I presume  the 
paper  would  get  into  but  few  hands  before  the  Monday 
following.  This  page  gives  us  three  paragraphs  of  local 
news,  and,  with  the  exception  of  page  4,  which  is  wholly 
devoted  to  a list  of  persons  who  voted  in  the  Shrewsbury 
election  of  Oct.  1774,  this  is  the  only  Salopian  news  in  the 
whole  paper.  I give  the  paragraphs  referred  to  in 
extenso  : — 

On  Monday  last,  a Boar  was  killed  in  this  Town,  that 
measured  4 Feet  3 Inches  high  ; 13  Feet  7 Inches  long  ; and  10 
Feet  2 Inches  round  ; His  ears  were  about  15  Inches  wide,  and 
20  Inches  long  ; his  Tusks  were  upwards  of  8 Inches  in  length. 
He  was  bred  in  Staffordshire  ; was  12  Years  old;  3 years  fatten- 
ing ; and  weighed  upwards  of  36  score. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Hales  Owen,  Nov.  3. 

“ The  Gentlemen  who  freely  gave  their  Votes  and  Interest  to 
Sir  Charles  Holte,  gave  the  Populace  a genteel  Treat  on  the 
News  of  his  Return,  the  Bells  were  seta  Ringing,  and  a worthy 
Representative  of  Sir  Charles  was  carried  through  the  Town, 
with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  Applanse  ; and  the  evening  was 
conducted  with  Propriety.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Ludlow,  Nov.  3. 

Friday  last  W.  Bishop  and  Job  Walter  Baugh,  Esqrs.,  were 
sworn  Bailiffs  of  this  Borough,  for  the  year  ensuing.  After 
Divine  Service  on  the  occasion,  they  gave  an  elegant  dinner  at 
the  Angel  Inn,  to  a very  large  company,  among  whom  were  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Clive,  the  Hon.  Mr  Clive,  our  Representa- 
tive in  Parliament,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Harley,  besides 
many  other  Gentlemen  of  distinction. 

There  is  only  one  announcement  of  marriage  in  the  paper, 
and  none  of  births  or  deaths.  The  one  I refer  to  is  as 
follows  : — 

On  Monday  last  was  Married,  Mr  John  Wright,  of  Oldbury, 
to  Miss  Jones  of  Hatton,  near  Shifnall. 

With  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  more  advertisements 
I have  mentioned  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
One  of  these  announces  “ Wellington  Assembly,  1774, 
Second  and  Third  Meeting.”  At  these  “ No  strangers 
can  be  Admitted  unless  Introduced  by  a Subscriber.” 
Another  is  of  the  “Atcham  Annual  Hunt,”  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  and  “Mr.  Smyth’s  hounds  will 
cast  off  near  Little  Betton  in  the  morning.”  The  presi- 
dent at  the  dinner  was  “ Robert  Burton,  Esq  ” Another 
advertisement  informsthe  public  of  theatrical  performances 
at  Shrewsbury  Theatre,  for  which  tickets  were  to  be  ob- 
tained of  “Mr.  Eddowes,  and  Mr.  Williams,  printers,” 
&c.,  also  “ at  Mr.  Ashford’s,  Peruke-maker  near  the 
Theatre.” 

I have  nearly  exhausted  the  subject.  There  are 
only  four  further  advertisements  to  mention,  and  these 
chiefly  to  record  local  names  of  the  period.  “A  Post 
Chariot”  is  for  sale  by  “David  Davies,  at  Mrs.  Blake- 
way’s,  in  the  Castle  Street,  Shrewsbury the  materials 
composing  Sontley  House,  near  Wrexham,  are  offered  for 
sale,  applications  to  be  made  to  “Philip  Yorke,  Esq.,  at 
Erthig,  near  the  aforesaid  House  and  there  is  a spaniel 
Bitch,  named  Maggot,  lost  in  Oswestry,  information  about 
which  must  be  given  to  “ H.  Mostyn,  Esq.,  in  Oswestry, 
or  to  Henry  Wynne,  Esq.,  in  Welch-pool.”  David  Salmon 
(presumably  the  D.  Salmon  who  deals  iu  books  and  tooth- 
ache tinctures)  as  clerk  to  the  Trustees,  announces  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Turnpike  road  from  Welch- 
pool  to  Oswestry,  to  be  held  at  “ the  Dwelling  House  of 
William  Thomas,  Innholder,  in  the  Town  of  Pool and 
“ William  Perry,  of  the  Sun-Tavera,  in  Milk-street, 
Shrewsbury,”  advertises  his  Repository  for  Selling  Horses, 
and  gives  very  full  conditions  of  sale. 

Scrobbes  Byrig. 
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QUERIES. 

ROSINDALE  LLOYD,  M.D. — In  Bye-gones  of 
May  28,  1873,  Wrexhamite  wrote  as  follows  : — “ In  the 
Gents  : Mag  : for  Eeb.  1735,  there  is  a ‘ Poetical  Essay  ’ on 
the  death,  at  Wrexham,  of  Dr.  Rosindale  Lloyd  who  de- 
parted this  life  2 Sep.  of  the  previous  year.  The  poem  is 
highly  eulogistic.  Who  was  this  Dr.  Lloyd,  that  1 Syl- 
vanus  Urban  ’ should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  de- 
vote nearly  a page  to  him  ? ” This  query  has  never  been 
answered.  Nemo. 

FOLK  LORE  OF  WALES  (Sept.  5,  1883.)— 
Charm  to  Care  Fits.  The  newspapers  last  month  (Aug. 
1883)  copied  from  one  another  the  following  paragraph, 
which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  exhibits  a novel  method  of 
curing  fits  : — “ A Bangor  jeweller  was  last  week  entrusted 
with  the  manufacture  of  a charm  to  cure  a young  girl, 
resident  in  Anglesey,  from  fits.  Twelve  persons  unknown 
to  each  other  and  the  object  of  the  collection,  subscribed 
one  penny  each  ; another  person,  also  in  the  dark,  changed 
the  twelvepence  for  a shilling,  which  was  entrusted  to  an 
old  woman,  also  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  charm,  to 
accompany  the  afflicted  girl  to  Bangor,  where  the  shilling 
was  punched  out  into  a ring,  to  be  worn  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  girl  told  the  jeweller  that 
seven  years  ago  she  had  a ring  manufactured  in  the  iden- 
tical circumstances.  Although  afflicted  with  fits  from 
childhood,  she  was  free  from  them  so  long  as  th9  ring 
was  worn  ; but,  having  lost  it,  the  fits  returned.  The  girl 
said  that  nothing  but  a ring  out  of  the  shilling  would  keep 
off  the  fits.”  Can  any  reader  give  other  instances  of  this 
strange  practice  ? G.G. 

REPLIES. 

COURT  OF  THE  MARCHES  (July  18,  1883).— 
At  this  date  “H.WL.,”  quoting  the  Cwtta  Cyfarwydd, 
about  one  Lloyd,  a “ famous  clerk  of  the  Counsell,”  asks 
what  he  was  famous  for  ? May  this  not  be  a figure  of 
speech— as  the  term  “eminent”  was  a century  later?  In 
glancing  over  the  book  I notice  that  on  another  occasion 
the  term  is  used,  in  recording  the  death  of  “Mr.  E’d 
W’ms,  the  atturney  and  a famous  clerk,  &c.”  Then  the  en- 
tries themselves,  were  they  not  also  the  workof  a ‘ ‘ famous 
clerke,  Peter  Roberts  ? ” N.W.S. 

GORONVA  CAMLAN  (Aug.  29,  1883.)— Rev. 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.,  took  his  pseudonym  from  the 
Dames  of  two  farms  in  the  parish  of  Mallwyd,  Craig 
Goronva  and  Camlan,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  are  still 
the  property  of  his  relatives.  The  former  of  these  places 
is  situated  on  the  left,  and  the  latter  on  the  right,  bank  of 
the  Dovey,  between  two  and  three  miles  below  Dinas 
Mawddwy.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams’s  father,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  and  who  died  some  years  ago  rector  of 
Ysgeiviog,  Flintshire,  was  a native  of  Mallwyd.  Dr. 
Williams,  if  not  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  was  quite 
a young  man  when  he  published  the  “ Lays.”  Gwrin. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

Last  week  several  sea-gulls  were  seen  hovering  about 
the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Quarry  and  the  Welsh  Bridge. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  late  National  Eisteddfod  at 
Cardiff  has  resulted  in  a small  surplus.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  about  £4,500.  The  prize  of  twenty  guineas 
offered  for  the  best  poem  on  “ Llandaff,”  the  adjudication 
upon  which  had  been  deferred,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  David  Walter  Thomas,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Llandegai,  Bethesda. 


The  pictures  sold  at  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of 
Art  realized  altogether  £1,130. 

A statue  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  is  to  be  erected  at  Swan- 
sea,  at  a cost  of  £3,000. 

We  have  received  “ the  Archaeology  of  High  Ercall,”  a 
paper  on  a subject  of  great  interest  read  by  Mr.  Robert 
Onslow  before  the  Severn  Valley  Field  Club,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association 
met  on  Thursday,  at  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery  Lane, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Brinley  Richards.  A finan 
cial  statement  shewing  the  position  of  the  Association  was 
submitted  by  the  honorary  sec  etary,  Mr.  T.  Marchant- 
Williams,  B.  A.  The  subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £113 11s,  and  the  expenditure,  including  a donation  of 
£25  towards  the  deficit  on  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod,  and 
the  prizes  given  at  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod,  was  £72  18s  9d. 
The  balance  at  present  in  hand  amounts  to  about  £160. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  was  empowered  to  print  the 
transactions  of  the  last  National  Eisteddfod,  including 
the  presidential  addresses.  The  letter  written  by  Mr.  D. 
Tudor  Evans,  of  Cardiff,  to  which  I referred  last  week, 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee.  The 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  members  present  appeared  to  be 
that  the  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.'Evans  was  utterly  im- 
practicable, and  was  calculated  rather  to  destroy  than  to 
reform  the  national  institution.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  a sub-committee,  to  consider  the 
matter  further  in  connection  with  the  general  question  of 
Eisteddfod  reform,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  general 
meeting.  V.  E. 

The  Red  Dragon  (Cardiff,  Daniel  O ven  & Co.)  contains 
much  this  month  of  interest  to  Wales  and  Welshmen.  The 
papers  on  “ The  Present  Condition  of  the  Welsh  Nation,” 
by  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  are  continued,  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  present  instalment  has  reference  to  a 
subject  just  now  made  prominent  by  the  recent  exhibition 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  County  Court  Judge, 
Homersham  Cox,  who  “ has  said  in  his  haste  that  all 
Welshmen  are  liars.”  Mr.  Davies  remarks  (and  his  words 
were  written  before  those  of  Judge  Cox’s  were  uttered) 
that  “ the  Welsh  people  are  often  charged  with  a tendency 
to  prevarication,  guile,  untruthfulness, — in  plain  words, 
lying.  That  'Yes  indeed  Truth  is  a Welshman’s  lie,’  is 
a common  expression  on  the  Borders  of  Wales.”  Mr. 
Davies  (who  does  not  write,  as  the  Judge  spoke,  “in 
haste,”)  combats  this,  and  speaks  of  Welshmen  as  he  finds 
them,  in  the  main  as  truthful  as  Englishmen.  There  is  a 
well-written  memoir,  and  well-executed  portrait  of  David 
Thomas,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Anthracite  Iron  Trade  in 
America,  and  a short  account  of  Bardsey  Island,  by  the 
Editor.  Passing  by  other  matters,  we  may  note  “ Some 
Welsh  Customs  and  Superstitions,”  contributed  by  a 
Southwalian,  and  some  gushing  lines,  dated  from  Shrews- 
bury. In  the  pages  headed  ‘ Draconigenae  ’ a writer  pens 
the  following  pertinent  remarks “ The  Rector  of 
Merthyr  is  of  opinion  that,  but  ‘ for  the  circumstance  that 
he  wrote  in  Welsh,  Brutus  [a  Welsh  writer]  would  have 
gained  as  great  a distinction  as  that  attained  by 
Thackeray.’  Is  the  language  of  Wales,  then,  so  hard  of 
translation  that  Englishmen  thus  lose  a new  pleasure? 
Some  of  our  most  popular  novels  are  translations  from  the 
French  ; — and  from  the  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  we 
are  not  without  English  readings  that  form  standard  works 
in  our  libraries.” 
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A NEW  RAILWAY  INTO  WALES. 

VISITORS  to  Wales,  who  have  ascended  by  rail  from 
Portmadoc  to  Festiniog,  will  remember  the  wilder- 
ness of  slate  where  they  changed  trains,  leaving  one 
“toy  carriage”  to  enter  another;  for  the  two-feet 
gauge,  or,  to  be  precise,  the  gauge  of  one  foot  eleven 
inches  and  a quarter,  was  continued  all  the  way  to 
the  romantic  village  which  the  traveller  had  probably 
seen  across  the  vale  something  like  an  hour  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey.  English  tourists  may 
be  pardoned  if  they  find  Welsh  nomenclature  more 
than  a match  for  them  at  this  high-level  railway  junc- 
tion, called  Blaenau  Festiniog,  as  it  is,  in  some  tables, 
and  in  others  Diphwys,  or,  as  we  have  occasionally 
seen  it,  Duffws  ; but  few  of  them,  let  us  hope,  have 
lost  their  bearings  quite  so  completely  as  the  editor 
of  a famous  guide-book,  who  places  the  Queen’s  Hotel 
on  the  summit  of  a barren  mountain,  miles  away  from 
human  habitations  or  the  haunts  of  men  ! “ Between 
Llandecwyn  and  Harlech,”  he  says,  “are  (the  moun- 
tains) Craig-ddrwg  and  Diphwys.  From  the  height 
above  Diphwys  may  be  seen  a fine  prospect  of  the 
Carnarvonshire  promontory  of  Lleyn,  of  the  Bay  of 
Cardigan,  Cader  Idris,  and  other  mountains.  The 
Queen’s  Hotel  at  Diphwys  has  a respectable  appear- 
ance !”  Our  guide  is  right  about  the  mountains,  and 
right  about  the  appearance  of  the  hotel,  but  the 
Queen’s,  instead  of  being  on  the  wild  hills  above 
Llandecwyn,  one  of  which  is  called  Diphwys,  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Yale  of  Festiniog,  in  the  town  of 
slates,  and  close  to  the  old  junction  of  the  narrow 
gauge  railways.  It  was  here  that  a pleasant  company 
assembled  on  Saturday  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Western  branch  from  Bala  to  Blaenau  Fes- 
tiniog, and  some  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
were  stouter  and  wlieezier  than  they  had  been,  would 
never  have  tasted  the  delicacies  of  the  feast,  if  it  had 
been  provided  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountainous 
range  which  runs  from  one  Diphwys  above  the 
Yale  of  Festiniog,  to  another  summit  of  the 
same  name  above  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach. 
Blaenau  Festiniog,  one  of  the  most  unlikely  spots  in 
Wales  for  a railway  station,  is  now  the  busy  junction 
of  three  lines;  and  all  of  them  have  had  some  serious 
natural  obstacle  to  overcome  in  getting  there.  The 
story  of  the  narrow  gauge,  which  creeps  in  its  sinuous 
course  up  the  sides  of  the  Yale  from  the  sea,  has 
been  told  too  often  to  bear  repetition ; the  London  and 
North-Western,  running  from  the  north,  burrows 
through  the  earth  for  two  miles  and  a half  before  it 
can  reach  the  hollow  amongst  the  hills  where  noisy 
trains  are  now  constantly  competing  with  still 
noisier  slate  workings ; and  the  Great  Western, 
from  the  south-east,  climbs  at  one  point 
to  a height  of  1,280  feet,  the  highest  level 
of  any  railway  in  Wales.  This  branch  from 
Bala  was  opened  in  1882,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Fes- 
tiniog, but  the  conversion  of  the  narrow-gauge  into  a 
line  of  the  ordinary  width  was  only  completed  re- 
cently, and  we  report  to-day  the  formal  opening  of 
the  railway  to  Blaenau.  The  Great  Western  Com- 
pany became  the  proprietors  of  the  little  Blaenau  and 
Festiniog  line  some  time  ago ; and  tourists  from 


Portmadoc  bound  for  the  village  of  the  waterfalls 
will  for  the  future  only  travel  by  the  narrow  gauge 
as  far  as  the  town  of  slates.  The  journey  from  Os- 
westry to  Blaenau  Festiniog  along  the  new  line  is 
full  of  beauty  and  interest.  We  have  the  word  of  the 
greatest  judge  of  beauty  in  the  land,  for  the  unsur- 
passed loveliness  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee ; and  when 
the  Dolgelley  line  is  left  at  Bala  Junction,  where  the 
new  railway  begins,  we  enter  upon  a journey  in 
which,  if  there  is  less  loveliness,  there  is  almost  every 
variety  of  landscape  to  delight  our  eyes.  We  cross 
the  river,  and 

On  a sudden,  lo  the  level  lake 

which  we  can  never  see  without  thinking  of  the  two 
great  poets  who,  separated  by  nearly  three  centuries, 
have  sung  of  Arthur,  and  in  different  ways  asso- 
ciated this  region  with  their  song.  Tennyson  is 
telling  the  story  of  Enid  and  Geraint  when  he 
speaks  of  the 

South  West,  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee, 

but  the  words  seem  almost  like  an  echo  of  Spenser’s, 
describing  Arthur’s  home — 

Under  the  foot  of  Rauran,  mossy,  bore, 

From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  cleene, 

His  tombling  billowes  rolls  with  gentle  rore. 

Rauran,  better  known  to  us  as  Arran,  we  see  on  the 
left  of  the  lake,  and  Cader  Idris  fills  up  the  back- 
ground, making  a delightful  picture.  Passing  the 
statue  of  Charles  of  Bala,  and,  beyond  the  station, 
the  College  of  the  great  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  train  begins  to  ascend  the  valley  of 
the  Tryweryn,  a stream  beloved  of  anglers.  At 
first  it  is  a quiet,  sylvan  scene  ; the  gleaming  river, 
alder-fringed,  running  between  green  fields ; here 
and  there  a little  tributary  hurrying  down  from  the 
hills  which  rise  in  gentle  undulations  on  each  side  ; 
but  soon  we  reach  the  wilder  uplands,  where  the 
Tryweryn  winds  with  many  a bend  in  the  open 
valley;  and  then  the  train  runs  between  the  two 
Arrenigs,  to  the  station  of  that  name,  where  an  easy 
ascent  can  be  made,  to  gain  a view  of  great  extent, 
including  all  the  notable  summits  of  North  Wales, 
and  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  sea.  Up- to  this  point 
the  railway  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Festiniog 
road,  but  as  soon  as  Arrenig  is  passed  the  road  and 
the  rail  part  company,  and  we  turn  to  the  left  towards 
Cwm  Prysor  and  Trawsfynydd.  The  distant  peak 
on  our  right  as  we  pass  Llyn  Tryweryn,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  line,  is  Moelwyn,  which  we  shall  see  again 
in  all  its  fair  proportions  ; and  now  another  range 
comes  in  view,  looking  down  the  Cwm,  where  the 
railway  runs  on  a mountainous  shelf  which  increases 
the  excitement  of  the  journey,  especially  for  travellers 
who  carry  nerves.  The  view  as  the  train  crosses  the 
lofty  viaduct  over  the  Lladron  brook,  of  this  lonely 
valley  of  Wild  Wales,  and  the  blue  range  of  Rliinog 
beyond,  is  one  which  impresses  itself  upon  the 
memory.  We  are  descending  now,  but  the  engine 
drives  cautiously  along  the  shelf,  and  we  have  time  to 
look  down  into  the  quiet  vale,  and  to  call  up  the  scene 
in  the  winter  of  1882,  when  a train  was  lost  in  the 
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snow,  and  had  to  he  searched  for,  and  dug  out  with 
snow-ploughs  ! Soon,  Castell  Prysor,  a little  green 
mound  on  tlje  left,  the  site  of  a Roman  fortress,  is 

Sassed,  and  we  have  another  glimpse  of  Cader  Idris 
own  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  as  the  train  approaches 
Trawsfynydd.  Rhinog  Fawr  and  Rhinog  Fach  are 
in  front  of  us,  with  the  Door  of  Ardudwy  between  them, 
and  away  to  the  left  is  the  southern  Diphwys  which 
we  have  mentioned  before,  the  furthest  peak  of  the 
range.  When  Trawsfynydd  is  passed,  Moel  Hebog 
soon  comes  in  view, and  the  beautiful  Moelwyn  group, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Vale  of  Festiniog.  The 
green  mound  on  the  right  is  another  Roman  station, 
Tomen-y-Mftr,  and  if  the  Romans  enjoyed  natural 
scenery,  from  this  elevated  entrenchment  they  had 
such  a combination  of  sea,  and  mountain,  and  valley, 
as  must  have  convinced  them,  after  all  their  wander- 
ings, that  few  lands  were  more  lovely  than  Wales.  In 
five  minutes  more  Festiniog  is  seen  and  look- 
ing over  the  village  the  peak  of  Moel  Siabod 
rises  above  the  lower  hills;  the  Cynfael  is  crossed, 
there  are  momentary  glimpses  of  the  Yale  and  the  coast 
of  Carnarvonshire,  and  the  train  pulls  up  at  Festiniog 
station,  where  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
will  certainly  alight,  particularly  if  he  is  a lover  of 
sparkling  streams,  and  rocky  glens,  and  waterfalls. 
For  four  miles  more  the  train  runs  on  to  its 
destination  at  Blaenau  ; and  it  is  one  long  panorama, 
with  the  Yale  of  Festiniog  below,  and  the  changing 
shapes  and  colours  of  Moelwyn,  satisfying  us  with 
beauty,  and  making  us  regret  that  the  journey  has 
come  to  an  end. — Oswestry  Advertizer. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  of  Chorley,  Cheshire,  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  and  con- 
nexional  auditor,  states  that  two  men  from  Nantwich  met 
him,  and,  in  his  capacity  as  senior  vice-chairman  of  the 
ISantwich  Board  of  Guardians,  grossly  upbraided  him  for 
having,  as  they  alleged,  starved  the  poor.  Mr.  Bateman, 
who  is  now  eighty-four  years  of  age,  saw  that  they  meant 
mischief,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  one  of  the  men 
roughly  asked  him  if  he  was  prepared  to  die,  while  the 
other  pointed  a gun  at  his  breast.  Mr.  BatemaD,  who 
still  possesses  extraordinary  vigour,  knocked  the  gun 
aside,  and  the  fellows,  fearing  arrest,  speedily  decamped, 
leaving  the  weapon  behind  them.  It  was  then  discovered 
to  be  incapable  of  inflicting  injury,  the  lock  having  pre- 
viously been  removed. 

Prompt  to  the  day  arrives  the  half-yearly  part  of  Mont  : 
Coll : issued  by  the  Powysland  Club.  The  one  before  us 
completes  the  literary  portion  of  Vol.  16.  Its  contents 
are  varied  and  interesting,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  re- 
ferred to  in  more  than  one  issue  of  our  Bye-gones  column. 
First  and  foremost  we  would  mention  the  parochial  his- 
tories— a notable  feature  of  the  serial.  These  comprise 
instalments  from  Llanerfyl  and  Llanfair  Caereinion  : the 
latter  the  result  of  an  Eisteddfod  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
Morris  C.  Jones,  the  editor.  May  we  observe  in  passing, 
that  perhaps  if  the  Shropshire  Society  was  to  offer  prizes 
local  scribes  might  be  found  who  would  copy  parish  books 
and  glean  information  : if  this  was  done  the  clergymen  of 
the  respective  parishes  would,  we  are  sure,  edit  any 
such  productions.  To  return  to  Mont : Coll The 
number  opens  with  a continuation  of  Mr.  Richard 
"Williams’s  “Montgomeryshire  Worthies,”  and  this 


is  followed  by  a curious  and  interesting  document* 
“Articles  for  Regulating  Sheriffs’  Expenses”  (contri* 
buted  by  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen),  in  which  a scheme  is 
propounded,  bearing  date  1747,  for  lightening  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  office,  and  establishing  a fund,  to  be  raised 
by  such  as  were  liable  to  serve  the  office,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  those  who  were  “ pricked.”  The  Association  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Flint,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh. 
Ellis  Yonge,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  was  to  be  treasurer,  and 
Daniel  Payne  of  Wrexham  the  paid  “ agent.”  The  next 
paper  consists  of  extracts  from  a MS.  diary  kept  by  Captain 
William  Owen,  R.N.,  1750 — 1771,  in  which  there  is  much 
that  is  locally  interesting.  In  the  part  before  us,  too,  we 
have  a second  batch  of  the  letters  of  Gwallter  Mecham, 
in  one  of  which  he  expresses  the  regret  he  will  feel  if  he  is 
beaten  in  an  Eisteddfod  competition  (in  1792),  when 
the  subject  is  “The  Massacre  of  the  Bards.”  It  will 
be  seen  in  Bye-gones , Apr.  18,  1883,  that  another 

name  is  given  as  the  winner  of  the  prize ; so 
we  presume  he  was  beaten.  Space  will  not  allow  of 
our  further  describing  the  contents  of  the  number  ; suffice 
it  to  say  there  are  other  papers,  including  seme  interesting 
and  valuable  shorter  contributions  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  gentlemen  whose  contributions 
to  Bye-gones  are  always  welcome — we  wish  they  were  more 
frequent  ! Lastly,  we  should  say  there  are  two  very  fair 
pictures  of  Forden  and  Llanerfyl  Churches ; and  a 
“ Dallastint  ” of  a seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the  Deanery 
of  Arustley,  found  in  some  drainage  works  near  Cardiff, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Robinson,  the 
South  Wales  Secretary  of  the  Camb  : Arch  : Society. 
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NOTES. 

SALUSBURIES  OF  EWLOE  AND  FLINT.— 
Since  writing  my  note  to  Bye-gones  on  Sylvester  Salisbury, 
I have  seen  Mr.  Henry  Taylor’s  Historic  Notices  of  Flint, 
and  as  he  gives  there  a long  list  of  the  Salusburies 
of  Leadbrooke  and  of  Flint,  I have  compared  them  with  an 
old  pedigree  of  the  Flintshire  families  of  that  name,  to  see 
if  I could  trace  any  new  record  of  Sylvester.  There  is 
none  ; but  as  your  correspondent  suggested  that  he  might 
possibly  have  derived  from  Robert  Salusbury  of  Ewioe 
(commonly  called  Doctor  Salusbury),  I have  gone  into  that 
branch  also,  with  the  following  result : — 

Sir  William  Stanley  (of  Boswoith  Field  fame)  married 
Margery  Helegh,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Helegh  of  Ewioe, 
and  had  a son. 

Pyers  Stanley,  who  married  Constance  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Salusbury  (hen)  of  Lleweni.  They 
had — 

Pyers  Stanley,  who  married  Jane  Butler,  and  had — 

Pyers  Stanley,  who  married  Jane  Parker,  and  had — 

Edward  Stanley,  who  married  Margaret  Stanley,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Stanley. 

The  last  had  a large  family,  but  for  my  purpose  I confine 
myself  to  their  daughter — Margaret  Stanley,  who  married 
Robert  Salusbury,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  of 
Lleweni,  by  Jane  Middleton  of  Chester.  There  is  no 
Sylvester  in  the  line  deriving  from  them  that  I can  find  ; 
but  their  daughter  Margaret  Salusbury  married  Thomas 
Salusbury,  great  grandson  to  William  Salusbury  of  Llan- 
sannan  (who  published  the  Welsh  Testament  of  1567),  and 
out  of  that  marriage  sprang  some  of  the  Nant  Salusburies, 
who  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor,  as  of  Flint.  It  is  well 
to  distinguish  them  so,  from  the  Leadbrooke  family,  who  de- 
rived from  Thomas  Salusbury,  grand-on  to  Thomas  Sah  s- 
bury,  hen , and  who  by  his  mair.age  w ith  Margaret  Hookt  s 
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of  Leadbrooke  (near  Flint),  acquired  her  estates,  _ and 
founded  there  a family  of  his  name.  There  certainly  is  on 
Sylvester  in  this  Leadbrooke  line,  as  drawn  up  in  1832  ; 
but  there  was  a Roger  of  this  family,  who  died  in  J anuary, 
1707,  whose  line  is  not  continued  ; and  he  might  have  had 
descendants,  whose  names  I have  not  seen.  I think  the 
younger  branches  of  Leadbrooke,  and  the  descendants  of 
Doctor  Salusbury,  soon  after  1728,  fell  into  poverty,  and 
they  have  no  distinguishing  record,  other  than  Flint,  to 
mark  the  proud  inheritance  of  the  name  they  bore,  for  their 
property  had  passed  into  other  hands.  Manfred. 

GRAVE  SCANDAL  IN  WALES.— The  Curators 
of  our  village  burying  grounds  are  not  always  faithful  to 
their  trust.  Many  grave  charges  are  brought  against 
them.  I have  noticed  inscribed  stones  in  walls,  and  as 
flooring  for  buildings  ; one  as  a floor  to  a pigsty  ! In  the 
brew  house  of  the  Hand  Inn,  Llansilin,  a grave  stone 
may  be  seen  forming  part  of  the  floor,  and  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — “In  memory  of  Josias  Richards.of 
Briw,  who  died  March  11th,  1822,  aged  66.”.  Another  in- 
stance of  disregard  to  the  association  clinging  to  a tomb 
stone  may  be  seen  in  the  same  parish.  One  of  the  door 
steps  of  the  Bodlith  malt  house  was  at  one  time  a grave 
stone  ! Apropos  of  the  above  utilizing  of  broken  and  un- 
claimed grave  stones,  it  is  related  that  Thomas  Edwards 
of  the  Nant  {Twin  o'r  Nant ),  and  Jonathan  Hughes  of 
Llangollen  were  together  at  a village  inn  ; that  the  hearth 
stone  on  which  their  feet  rested  had  once  been  a tomb 
stone,  and  still  bora  the  inscription.  This  having  caught 
the  eye  of  the  bard  of  the  Nant,  he  requested  his  brother 
poet  to  compose  satirical  verses  to  mine  host  whose  hearth 
was  thus  floored.  The  Llangollen  bard  having  eventually 
aquiesced,  mine  host,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was  called 
in,  and  J.H.  thus  expressed  himself  : — 

Rhopert,  gwr  pert,  ffraeth  a ffri,  atebwch  ynddioedi, 

Pvvy  a gladdvvyd  yn  eich  aelwyd  chwi  ? 

And  T.  E.  answering  for  the  offending  landlord  gravely 
said — 

Off  ! fy  ffrind  dwl  paham  rhaid  holi, 

A’r  llythyren  yn  dy  arwain  di. 

It  is  said  that  a certain  beneficent  divine  whose  love  for 
beer  was  no  secret,  expressed  the  wish,  in  the  following 
penill , that  he  should  be  interred  in  the  ‘ ale  cellar  ’ ! 

Claddwch  fi  pan  byddw’i  farw 
Yn  y seler  efo’r  cwrw 
Rhowch  fy  ngheg  i dan  y spigod, 

Rhag  i’m  corph  i sychu  gormod. 

Borderer. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A CIST  FAEN  AT 

LLANGADFAN. 

In  the  Part  of  the  “ Montgomeryshire  Collections”  just 
issued  the  following  account  of  a discovery  at  Llangadfan 
is  published,  with  illustrations  : — “ In  the  month  of  July 
1883,  an  interesting  archaeological  discovery  was  made.on 
the  farm  of  Gwynyndy,  which  is  situated  in  that  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Llangadfan  which  has  been  ecclesiastically 
transferred  to  Garth beibio.  Gwynyndy  farm  is  distant 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Welshpool  and  a mile  and  a half 
from  Cann  Office  towards  Llymystyn.  In  a field  on  a 
narrow  lane  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  River 
Banwy,  a farmer,  named  Mr.  Jonathan  .Evans,  of  the 
Foel,  was  ploughing,  and  his  plough  came  incontact  with 
a stone  which  was  found  to  be  of  a very  large  size,  and  when 
cleared,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  upper  stone  of  an 
ancient  tomb  or  Cist  Faen.  There  had  been  in  this  place 
a mound  of  earth,  or  barrow,  in  a corner  of  the  field  which 
had  been  always  noticed  to  be  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
the  land.  But  it  had  been  reduced  by  constant  ploughing, 
and  when  the  farmer’s  plough  touched  the  stone  it  was 


only  just  covered  with  soil.  When  the  ground  was  cleared,  ! 
the  stone  was  found  to  be  very  large,  weighing,  it  is 
estimated,  not  less  than  one  ton  and  three  quarters.  ] 
Under  it  there  were  four  stones  forming  a rectangular  : 
vault  or  Cist  Faen,  four  feet  two  inches  square  and  two  \ 
feet  six  inches  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  it  was  paved  with 
small  stones.  The  three  sides  of  the  vault  consisted  of 
stones  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches  thick.  On  the  fourth  ; 
side  was  a stone  only  four  inches  thick,  which  was  brokeD. 
This  latter  seemed  to  be  an  entrance  or  doorway  to  enter 
the  vault.  Nothing  was  found  inside  it,  but  in  the  clay 
about  the  place  of  interment  were  found  pieces  of  an  urn  i 
of  a very  rude  character  and  a few  scattered  bones.  These  H 
have  been  all  carried  away  by  people  who  went  to  see  the  ' 
place,  but  many  pieces  of  the  urn  and  some  of  the  bones  | 
have  been  preserved  by  the  tenant,  Mr.  Jonathan  Evans, 
and  others.  It  seems  as  if  an  entrance  had  on  some  pre-  j 
vious  occasion  been  made  into  the  Cist  Faen  by  breaking  I 
the  thin  stone,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  formed  a sort  of  i 
doorway,  and  then  the  contents  would  be  rifled,  and  the  urn,  ] 
or  urns,  of  which  fragments  were  found  about,  were  taken  I 
out,  and,  probably,  when  handled  without  care,  went  to  i 
pieces.  By  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  near  whose  M 
house  at  Llymystyn  this  Cist  Faen  was  found,  a sketch  I 
and  plan  of  it  was  made  by  his  lordship’s  local  agent,  Mr.  I 
John  Black,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illus-  1 
tration.  Mr,  Black  believes  that  the  ridge  of  earth  on  the  ji 
site  is  all  made  ground,  and  it  is  thought  that  other  vaults  jj 
are  there,  and  if  the  place  were  opened  out  and  cleared  H 
that  more  discoveries  might  be  made.  No  less  than  three  j] 
Cist  Faens  have  been  previously  found  at  different  times  in  I 
this  parish,  of  which  the  Rev.  Griffith  Edwards,  in  his 
history  of  the  parish  (printed  in  the  Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  ii,  p.  j 
327),  gives  a cursory  account.  One  was  discovered  at  Nant  t 
Bran  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  ‘ large  rude  H 
stones  of  which  it  was  formed  ’ were  dressed  and  put  up  p 
as  ‘ an  entrance  in  front  of  the  post-office  at  Llangadfan.’  I 
Another  was  found  near  Dol-y-pebyll  ; and  a third  under  i| 
one  of  two  cairns  of  great  size  at  Pont  Llogel.  The  Llan-  | 
gadfanites  are  evidently  utilitarians,  for  they  used  the  b 
materials  of  the  cairns  and  cist  faens  for  wall  or  road-  | 
making,  or  some  other  such  ignoble  purpose.  There  was  ! 
no  cairn  of  stones  in  this  place,  only  a mound  of  earth,  | 
artificially  formed  and  covering  the  stone  chest.” 

QUERIES . 

A FOREIGN  WELSH  PRINCE.— I have  read 
somewhere  that  one  of  the  Welsh  princes  was  bom  in  1 
Constantinople.  Who  was  he  ? Tewdrigl 

NOVEL  WRITERS. — The  lists  inserted  in  Bye - 9 
gones,  of  Novels  on  Wales,  &c.,  naturally  lead  to  enquiries  j 
about  Novel  Writers,  who  bear  Welsh  names,  and  I should  I 
li  ke  to  know  if  any  information  can  be  given  about  the 
^flowing 

Hannah  Maria  Jones.— She  wrote  several  things,  but  I 
have  only  seen  two  of  her  productions,  viz,: — “The  i‘ 
Strangers  of  the  Glen,”  in  8vo.  1827  ; and  “ Emily  More-  Jj 
land,”  also  in  8vo.,  but  without  date.  Both  these  volumes  jj 
were  published  by  George  Virtue,  Ivy  Lane,  London. 

Jenkin  Jones.  He  also  wrote  several  things,  but  I have 
only  seen  “ Unfortunate  Amours,”  published  in  ,.4  duo.  ;i 
vo  Is,  1808,  by  M.  Allen,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

There  might  also  be  mentioned  another  class  of  books, 
bearing  some  relation  to  Wales,  or  Welshmen,  respecting 
which  we  need  information,  such  as  the  following  : — 

The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  William  Owen  Gwin  Vaughan,  [j 
This  was  first  published  in  London  in  1736,  in  2 vols.  duo.  U 
and  again  at  Dublin  in  1754,  in  one  volume,  duo. 
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The  Generous  Briton , published  in  London,  1765,  in  2 
vols.,  duo.;  Mr.  Goldsmith,  “a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able estate  in  Carmarthenshire,”  being  the  hero  of  the 
work. 

The  Parasite,  published  in  Dublin  1765,  in  2 vols.,  duo.; 
Dr.  Swallow  of  Wrexham,  evidently  giving  the  author  the 
text  for  his  subject,  although  his  name  is  doubtless  an 
assumed  one. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Crusoe  Davis,  in  2 vols.,  duo.; 
published  in  London,  without  a date.  The  hero  is  said 
to  have  hailed  from  Cumberland,  but  it  is,  I am  told,  the 
* veiled  story  ’ of  a Welshman.  We  have  no  trace  of  the 
authors  in  either  of  these  works ; and  indeed  the  works 
themselves  are  hardly  known  to  modern  readers. 

A Bookworm. 


REPLIES. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  IN  WALES  (Sept.  19, 
1883.) — The  date  of  his  visit  was  1815,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington 
Irving,  by  his  nephew,  published  at  New  York,  1875,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  places  he  visited.  “ After 
pausing  a few  days  at  Birmingham  on  their  return  from 
London  he  and  Renwick  set  out  again  on  a tour  by  the  way 
of  Bath  and  Bristol,  through  South  and  North  Wales,  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  joined  his  brother  Peter  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1815.”  E.M.  J. 

[Argus  also  writes  to  the  same  effect,  after  a reference  to  the 
London  edition  of  the  same  work,  published  in  1862.— Ed.] 

YORKE’S  ROYAL  TRIBES  OF  WALES  (Oct. 
3,  1883).— Two  of  the  clergymen  mentioned  by  “ D.R.T.” 
are  referred  to  in  a Lecture  on  Wrexham,  delivered  twelve 
months  ago  by  Alderman  Jones  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  of 

that  town 

Edward  Edwards,  M.A.  “Mr.  Yorke  used  to  call  him 

* Double  Ned,’  which  gives  one  no  reverent  idea  of  his 
status  or  character,  though  he  edited  the  edition  of 

* Browne  Willis,’  which  was  printed  and  published  in  1801 

by  Mr.  Painter.  But  in  those  days  the  squires  had  little 
reverence  for  the  parsons.  . . Practical  joking  was 

a great  blot  upon  the  character  of  the  well-bred 
people.  . . Upon  one  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  visits  to 
Erddig,  and  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a learned 
argument,  they  filled  the  bottom  part  of  his  large  cauli- 
flower wig  with  the  small  ivory  fish  used  as  markers  at  the 
card  table,  and  in  this  condition  sent  him  home  to  his  ad- 
miring wife  and  family.” 

Samuel  Strong.  “Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  preface  to  his 
‘ Royal  Tribes,’  makes  grateful  mention  of  the  assistance 
he  had  received  in  its  preparation  from  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Strong,  the  rector  of  March- 
wiel.  He  was  a man  of  noble  build  and  perfect  propor- 
tions, of  considerable  learning,  of  gentle  and  affable  man- 
ners. ‘ A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear.’  He  used 
to  walk  forth  in  a full  cocked  hat,  and  with  a gold-headed 
cane.  After  his  sermon,  and  when  he  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  his  parish  clerk,  old  John  Cross,  would  hold  out 
his  snuff-box  to  the  rector,  who  gratefully  took  a pinch. 
When  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  were  seated  in  their 
room,  he  reading,  and  she  at  work  with  her  fingers,  a 
snuff-box  lay  on  the  table  between  them  for  the  common 
use  of  both.  It  is  melancholy  to  hear  that  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  never  continued  the  use  of  the  snuff- 
box.” 

Mr.  Jones’s  interesting  lecture  is  founded  on  “Nim- 
rod’s Life  and  Times,”  that  appeared  in  “Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine” tor  1842.  G.G. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  William  Hughes,  of  Conway,  solicitor,  who  died 
yesterday  week  at  his  residence  in  Castle  street,  Conway, 
was  admitted  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1832,  and  was  one 
of  the  oldest  solicitors  in  practice  in  North  Wales.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  justices  for  the  Conway  and 
Nant  Conway  division,  registrar  of  the  County  Court  of 
Conway,  clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  clerk  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes.  He  was  deputy-constable  of 
Conway  Castle,  he  was  the  first  Mayor  under  the  charter 
for  the  Incorporation  of  Conway  in  1876,  and  he  had  been 
the  legal  adviser  to  the  old  Corporation  for  a period  of 
forty-five  years.  His  liberality  was  proverbial. 

Clerk  op  the  Peace  for  Denbighshire.— Mr.  Joseph 
Peers,  who  has  filled  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Denbighshire  for  half  a century,  has  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Llewelyn  Adams  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  succeed  him.  As  our  readers  know,  a 
memorial  of  Mr.  Peers’s  services  has  been  erected  at 
Ruthin. 

POWYS-LAND  CLUB  MEETING. 

(From  the  Oswestry  Advertizer.) 

The  Earl  of  Powis  presided  over  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Powys-Land  Club  on  Oct.  11th,  when  Mr. 
M.  C.  JONES  was  able  to  present  a satisfactory 
report.  The  Club  continues  to  do  excellent  work,  by 
continually  bringing  to  light  fresh  historical  material, 
and  publishing  papers  which  are  interesting  to  others 
besides  antiquaries.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  colleagues, 
of  whom,  we  are  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Richard 
Williams  is  now  one,  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  Dr.  Dryasdust  is  the  proper  editor  for 
an  archieological  publication.  Associated  with  the 
Club  are  classes  for  teaching  drawing,  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  Mr.  Morris  Jones’s  singular  fitness  for  the 
office  he  holds,  that  the  classes  are  successful.  The 
fees  received  have  amounted  to  £65  18s.,  and  there  is 
a balance  of  over  £16  in  hand.  The  completion  of  the 
Art  Gallery  will  enable  the  committee  to  establish  a 
School  of  Art,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  carving 
and  artistic  needlework  as  well  as  drawing ; so  that 
Welshpool,  in  this  department,  promises  to  put  larger 
towns  to  shame.  Classes  for  drawing  are  greatly 
wanted  at  Oswestry  ; and  it  is  well  worth  while  con- 
sidering whether  they  could  not  be  combined  with 
Music,  Carving,  and  Needlework,  in  one  School 
of  Art. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  a speech 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  at  the  Powys- 
Land  Club  meeting  in  1881  led  to  a controversy  in 
our  columns,  the  whole  of  which,  with  additions,  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  a pamphlet.  The  statement 
of  the  Bishop’s  then  criticized  was  the  following  : — 
“ Montgomeryshire  was  distinguished  for  having  had 
connected  with  it  the  great  name  of  Brochwel  Ysgy  throg 
who,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the  Princes  of  Powys- 
land.  . . There  was  one  very  important  fact  in  his 

history.  Brochwel  was  instrumental  in  turning  back 
the  tide  of  war  which  was  then  advancing  in  the 
Principality  ; and  not  only  the  inroad  made  upon  our 
civil  institutions.  Upon  the  occasion  of  that  success- 
ful struggle  a terrible  slaughter  took  place  on  the 
borders,  near  the  great  abbey  and  college  of  Bangor 
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Iscoed.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  Romish 
Missionaries  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  historians 
agreed  among  themselves  to  say  ‘ No,’  hut  let  that  be 
as  it  might,  they  knew  that  an  attack  was  made 
upon  the  institutions  and  liberties  of  this  country,  but 
Brochwel  came  forward,  stood  boldy  out  against  the 
aggression,  turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  saved  us  for  a 
long  period  our  freedom,  our  institutions,  and  our 
learning.”  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  club  the  Bishop 
referred  to  this  controversy,  and  said,  “he  had  got  into 
some  little  difficulty  upon  that  subject.  Nothing  was 
further  from  his  mind  when  he  was  at  Welshpool  be- 
fore than  to  cause  any  kind  of  controversy.  He  quite 
admitted  that  Brochwel,  as  a good  general,  did  not 
fight  on  the  first  occasion.  He  found  it  the  wiser 
course  to  withdraw,  but  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Pengwern, 
and  other  chieftains  of  the  Principality,  they  knew 
that  he  did  turn  back  the  tide  of  war,  and  they  were 
greatly  indebted  to  him.” 

While  we  are  on  archaeological  subjects,  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  now 
twelve  years  ago  since  the  publication  of  our  anti- 
quarian column  was  begun,  under  the  name  of  “ Bye- 
gones.”  Since  the  4th  of  October,  1871,  it  has  never 
failed  to  appear,  except  on  one  or  twTo  occasions  when 
it  was  “crowded  out,”  to  be  given  the  following  week 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  column ; and  we  believe  the 
total  number  of  notes,  queries,  and  replies  published 
is  something  like  5,000,  with  scarcely  a repetition,  ex- 
cept a few  cases  where  a question  is  put  in  a new 
form,  or  a fresh  reply  is  given.  The  columns,  with 
additional  information,  are  collected  in  quarterly 
parts,  and  these  again  in  volumes  made  up  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  the  next  will  appear  at  the  approach- 
ing Christmas.  The  earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print, 
but  those  published  since  the  beginning  of  1878  may 
still  be  had,  and  each  volume  contains  a complete 
series.  “ Bye-gones  ” has  contained  communi- 
cations from  antiquaries  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  we  hope  our  old  contributors  will  continue 
their  favours,  and  that  their  ranks  will  be  largely  re- 
cruited. Through  columns  of  this  kind  valuable 
facts  are  collected  and  placed  in  a permanent  form  as 
a storehouse  for  local  historians. 

th  oi  ih£  fieb.  Jftabbxrtk  ffiiUiams. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Maddock  Williams,  who  for  twenty-one  years  was  rector 
of  Llanfechain,  and  was  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
in  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  died  on  the  7th 
of  October,  at  Barncote,  Reigate,  to  which  place  he 
retired  in  1872,  when  he  resigned  the  living  of  Llan- 
fechain. 

The  Rev.  William  Maddock  Williams  (says 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  newly  published  Historic 
Notices  of  Flint)  succeeded  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones  in 
the  rectory  of  Flint  in  1825.  “ Mr.  Williams  was  the 

son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Williams,  rector  of  Ysceifiog 
and  canon  of  St.  Asaph,  by  his  wife  Eleanor  Jones  of 
Penybryn,  Rhuabon,  and  was  born  19th  March,  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  Bangor  Grammar  and  Shrewsbury 
Schools,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  In  1862  he  mar- 


ried Harriet,  daughter  of  Captain  Greaves,  late  of  Chester, 
but  has  no  issue.  In  1840  he  resigned  the  living  of  Flint, 
and  was  appointed  rector  of  Halkyn,  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1851  to  Llanfechain,  Montgomeryshire ; which 
living  he  resigned  in  1872,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Reigate.” 

Whilst  resident  at  Flint  he  was  a pronounced  politician, 
and  at  the  Boroughs  election  following  the  accession  of 
Her  Majesty  to  the  throne,  he  was  the  proposer  of  Mr. 
Robert  John  Mostyn  of  Calcot,  the  Tory  candidate,  who 
unsuccessfully  opposed  Mr.  W.  D.  Dundas,  a Whig. 

In  1872,  about  the  time  he  resigned  the  livin’g  of  Llan- 
fechain, Mr.  Williams  published  in  Mont : Coll : a lengthy 
and  interesting  account  of  that  parish,  which  was  illustra- 
ted by  several  views  of  houses  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, church  architecture,  and  antiquities.  This  paper,  a 
limited  number  of  which  were  privately  reprinted,  is 
much  valued  by  those  parishioners  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  copies. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a county  magistrate  for  Montgomery- 
shire ; and  also  for  Flintshire.  For  the  latter  county  he 
was  sworn  as  far  back  as  1846,  and  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  sixth  on  the  list.  Four  of  his 
seniors  on  the  bench  were  only  appointed  either  one,  or 
two  years  earlier,  the  senior  of  all — Lord  Mostyn — dating 
back  to  1825— a hale  and  hearty  man  after  nearly  sixty 
years  service  ! 

The  deceased  gentleman  also  filled  for  some  time,  after 
the  death  of  Mr. Martin  Williams  of  Bryngwyn,  the  offices 
of  Chairman  of  the  Llanfyllin  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Bench  of  Magistrates,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
with  a patient  assiduity  which  commanded  general  respect. 
His  strong  sense  of  the  evil  of  encouraging  begging 
vagrancy  was  associated  with  great  kindness  of  heart,  and 
many  a poor  abode  was  made  the  happier  by  his  visits 
and  his  judicious  benevolence. 

Mr.  Williams’s  name  will  long  be  cherished  by  those  who 
remember  him  in  Montgomeryshire,  as  that  of  a truly  just 
and  worthy  man.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
best  class  of  fine  old  country  gentlemen,  with  a rare  com- 
bination of  the  good  qualities  of  the  squire  and  the  parson. 
Mr.  Williams  was  zealous  in  the  discharged  his  parochial 
duties ; and,  succeeding  a long  line  of  sinecurists,  he  found 
customs  prevailing  which  he  at  once  set  his  face  against. 
At  the  same  time  his  appreciation  of  human  worth  was 
confined  within  no  narrow  bounds  of  sect  or  creed.  Far 
from  being  one  of  the  smaller  souls  who  see  no  human 
goodness  wich  is  not  connected  with  belief  in  their  own 
opinions,  he  treated  his  Nonconformist  neighbours  with 
courtesy  and  respect,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  those  who  commended  themselves  to  him 
by  the  excellence  of  their  character.  Mr.  Williams  united 
with  the  Dissenters  in  supporting  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  his  action  in  this  matter  is  still  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Doctoks  and  Patients. — A correspondent  writes  : The 
late  Rev.  Maddock  Williams  was  a genial  gentleman,  and 
a shrewd  observer.  We  remember  on  one  occasion,  in  his 
capacity  of  Poor  Law  Guardian,  a complaint  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Board,  that  one  of  their  medical  officers  was 
treating  the  paupers  homceopathically,  “ to  save  their 
medicines  ” as  the  complainants  had  it.  One  man  who 
had  been  “very  ill  indeed”  appeared  before  the  Board 
with  a bottle  half  full  of  “ globules,”  of  which  he  had  par- 
taken of  the  other  portion.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  was  inclined  to  blame  the  doctor  for  experimenting 
on  that  class  of  patients,  until  another  guardian  asked  the 
man  if  he  was  very  much  the  worse  for  taking  the  contents 
of  the  bottle.  “ No,”  was  the  innocent  reply,  “ Indeed  I 
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got  well  in  spite  of  it !”  There  was  a hearty  laugh,  and 
the  matter  was  passed  over.  No  one  knew  better  than  Mr. 
Williams  how  his  poorer  neighbours  liked  to  be  ‘physicked  ’ 
when  they  were,  or  fancied  themselves,  out  of  health. 
Travelling  with  him  one  day  from  Llanymynech  to  Welsh- 
pool our  conversation  got  on  this  topic,  and  he  related  an 
amusing  circumstance  that  had  recently  occurred.  He 
said  that  in  the  previous  week  an  old  friend  he  had  not 
seen  for  years  had  dined  at  his  house,  so  he  told  his  ser- 
vant to  bring  up  a bottle  of  some  very  choice  claret.  Be- 
fore dinner  was  over  the  servant  brought  into  the  room  a 
medicine  bottle,  telling  him  it  had  been  sent  by  an  old 
woman,  a parishioner,  who  was  poorly,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  doctor  to  take  a little  wine.  To  save  trouble,  Mr. 
Williams  filled  the  bottle  with  the  choice  claret  on  the 
table,  instead  of  sending  to  the  cellar  for  a quality  of  wine 
he  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
Next  week,  happening  to  meet  with  the  woman  herself, 
he  said  “ Good  morning,  Mary,  I hope  the  wine  did  you 
good?”  “Well,  Sir”  she  replied,  “I should  not  have 
Baid  anything  about  it  if  you  hadn’t  mentioned  it ; but 
I’m  sure  you  didn’t  know— but  it  had  turned  sour !” 
“ Now,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  “ had  I given  her  some  well- 
brandied  sherry,  it  would  have  warmed  her  stomach,  and 
she  would  have  thought  it  did  her  a world  of  good  !” 


OCTOBER  24,  1883. 


DAVID  HOLBACHE  S ARMS.— We  do  not  care  to  re-open  our 
columns  to  a discussion  on  this  subject  unless  some  strong  con- 
firmatory evidence—  one  way  or  another —should  be  forthcoming. 
We  may  remark  that  (judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
others  besides  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion)  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Oswestry  School, 
who  settled  the  matter,  is  not  very  popular  ! We  are  asked 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Albert  Woods,  in 
giving  his  opinion,  very  cautiously  qualified  it  by  saying  that 
the  coat,  as  found  in  the  Somersetshire  Visitation  of  1623,  was 
“ the  coat  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  if  not  that  worn  by 
David  Holbache  himself ,”  and  a correspondent  wants  to  know 
if  the  attention  of  the  Garter  King  at  Arms  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  coat  “ of  the  founder  himself ” was  given  in  the 
Shropshire  Visitation  of  1623  with  the  three  boars’  heads, 
which  are  omitted  in  that  of  Somersetshire  ? We  may  also 
mention  that  no  one,  so  far,  has  attempted  to  explain  what 
Leland  meant  when  he  said  (writing  about  David  Holbache 
and  the  school  he  founded),  “ Sum  say  that  this  David  made 
David  Yn  yn  London.” 


NOTES. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A BOOK. — During  the  last 
half-dozen  years  there  have  been  sundry  references  to  the 
Cwtta  Cyfarwydd , and  its  probable  issue  in  book  form.  As 
our  readers  know,  it  has  now  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  those  who  have  not  seen  the  work  will  be  unaware 
of  the  perils  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  process  of 
publication.  The  narrative,  as  given  by  Canon  Thomas 
in  the  preface,  is  so  interesting  that  we  present  it,  entire,  in 
Eye-gones 

“At  the  end  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  held  at  Carnarvon  in  1877,  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  who  had  already  printed  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1864  (pp.  320-28),  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Bodrhyddan  Memoirs,’  some  ‘ Entries  copied  out 
of  Pierce  Roberts  of  Bronhwylva,  His  Memorandum 
Book,  written  from  the  year  1595  to  1646,’ spent  a week 
with  Mr.  Breese  at  Portmadoc ; and  it  was  then  agreed 
between  them  to  publish  the  Cwtta  by  subscription  ; Mr. 
Breese  to  act  as  editor,  and  Mr.  Barnwell  to  share  the 
pecuniary  responsibility.  A transcript  of  the  MS.  was 
forthwith  made  for  the  press  ; and  Mr.  Breese  drew  up, 
by  way  of  prefix,  a few  notes  on  the  orthography,  together 


with  a list  of  the  local  and  personal  names  frequently 
occurring  in  the  MS.  But  his  early  and  lamented  death 
at  this  juncture  involved  a twofold  difficulty  ; it  deprived 
the  proposed  publication  of  its  editor ; and  it  precluded 
his  widow  from  continuing  his  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Barnwell,  however,  rather  than  that  it 
should  fall  through,  then  undertook  the  whole  risk  ; and, 
at  his  urgent  request,  I consented  to  see  it  through  the 
press.  But  now  another  difficulty  occurred.  The  trans- 
cript could  nowhere  be  found ; and  although  Mr.  Breese’s 
executors  made  most  diligent  search,  no  note  or  memoran- 
dum of  its  whereabouts  could  be  discovered.  . It  was  only 
some  months  afterwards,  when  the  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  Cambrian  meeting  at  Church  Stretton,  that  1 in 
case  of  its  not  being  recovered,  all  subscriptions  prepaid 
would  be  returned,’  fell  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Richards, 
Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  that  he 
wrote  to  say  that  the  transcript  had  been  left  at  his  office 
by  Mr.  Breese,  a few  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  London.  When  the  transcript  was  at  length  sent  down 
to  me  for  inspection,  some  of  the  earlier  pages  were  mis- 
sing, and  could  nowhere  be  found;  and  this  involved  the 
transcription  of  those  pages  from  the  original  MS.,  which 
Mrs.  Breese  very  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose.  A farther 
comparison  of  the  transcript  with  the  MS.,  however,  re- 
vealed so  many  inaccuracies  in  the  former,  arising  partly 
from  want  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber 
with  the  Welsh  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  partly, 
it  may  be,  from  want  of  care,  that  it  necessitated  a minute 
collation  of  the  transcript  with  the  MS.  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  At  last,  the  corrected  transcript  was  sent  to 
press  ; but  a few  months  afterwards  there  was  a change 
of  printer,  through  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Richards,  and 
the  transfer  of  his  business  to  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Co. 
The  chapter  of  accidents,  however,  was  not  yot  exhausted. 
A fire  occurred  in  Messrs.  Whiting’s  office,  which  left  its 
mark  and  stain,  indeed,  on  the  printer’s  copy  ; but  did  not 
otherwise  affect  the  printed  matter.  But  a second  fire, 
taking  place  in  the  same  office  when  the  last  sheet  was  in 
type,  destroyed  at  least  one-half  of  the  printed  matter,  and 
has  consequently  added  not  a little  to  the  Editor’s  labours 
and  to  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  work.  May  this  be 
the  last  of  its  mischances.”  Ed, 


OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Aug.  22,  1883.) 

A MAYOR  REFUSING  TO  SERVE. 

Octo’  the  5th  1688.  This  day  Thomas  Powell  of  Park 
hall  Esq’r  was  Elected  nominated  & chosen  Mayor  for 
this  towne  & Borough  of  Oswestrey  for  this  next  yeare. 

15o  9ber  1688  Att  an  Assembly  then  held  by  the 
Major  p’te  of  the  Aldermen  & Com’on  Councell  men 
Thomas  Powell,  Esq’r  was  ffined  in  30 li  for  not  coming  in 
to  take  his  oath  of  a Mayor  of  this  town  according  to  an 
ellection  of  him  before  made  & according  to  the  power  in 
the  by  lawes  menc’oned. 


Phillip  Ellis 
Richard  Price 
Humphrey  ffoulkes 
William  Price 
Thomas  ab  Pritchard 
Thom’s  Jones 
John  Muckleston 


Nathaniel  Edwards 
Nathaniel  Jones 
John  Price 
Robert  Jones 
William  Pierce 
Joshua  Roberts 
John  Evans 


On  the  15th  of  November  the  same  year  Mr.  Morgan 
Powell  was  elected  chief  magistrate  ; and  a couple  of  years 
later  we  find  Mr.  Thomas  Powell  sworn  into  the  office, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  Powell  appointed  his  deputy. . Mr. 
Thomas  Powell  was  subsequently  Recorder,  and  in  that 
office  gave  some  trouble,  as  I will  another  week  show. 

Jarco. 
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ROWLAND  WHITE.— On  June  16,  1880,  just 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  a note  appeared 
in  Bye-gones  in  which  a letter  by  “ Row.  Whyte,”  dated 
1615,  was  given,  prefaced  by  a remark,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Wynne,  that  he  was  of  The  Friars,  Beaumaris. 
Amongst  my  papers  I have  the  following  copy  of  a monu- 
mental slab  within  altar  rails  at  Llanrhydd  Church, 
D.C. : — 

“ Underneath  lieth  the  body  of  Rowland  White  of  Llan- 
fair,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea,  Esq.,  late  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  North  Wales,  who  was  married  to  Sarah,  11th 
daughter  of  John  Thelwall  of  Bathavern  Park,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  four  children,  whereof  Rowland  died 
in  his  life  time  ; Robert,  Jane,  and  Letitia  survived  him, 
and  died  the  3rd  of  July,  1670,  aged  56  years.” 

There  is  also  an  inscription  to  Mrs.  White,  who  died 
1699,  J J.S.P. 

QUERIES. 

THE  HARLECH  EXHALATIONS.— In  Mont : 
Coll : Vol.  16,  under  the  heading  of  “ Strange  Pheno- 
menon in  Montgomeryshire,”  there  is  an  extract  from 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  of  the  date  Apr.  22,  1694,  about  a “fiery 
exhalation  rising  out  of  the  sea  ” in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  extract  is  given  without  note  or  comment.  The  same 
entry  is  referred  to  in  the  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,  in 
summing  up  an  account  of  the  mysterious  vapours  in 
Merionethshire  of  the  same  date,  thus Evelyn  men- 
tions the  fires  in  his  Diary  as  appearing  in  Montgomery- 
shire, but  Merionethshire  and  Montgomeryshire  were  all 
one  to  our  English  ancestors.”  I presume  this  is  a 
correct  supposition,  but  I should  like  to  know  whether 
theie  are  any  records  of  the  influence  of  the  fires  reaching 
Montgomeryshire  ? G.G. 

DAVYDD  LLWYD,  0 IAL.— There  was  a poet 
of  this  name  (who  was  better  known  as  Bardd  Ial),  living 
somewhere  between  Llanarmon  and  Llandegla,  and  I am 
anxious  to  know  something  about  him  and  his  works. 
Twin i o'r  Nant  and  he  were  friends,  and  we  may  assume 
therefore  that  he  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  early  days  of  the  present  one.  Shon 
Lltoyd  of  Nant-y-palmant,  and  afterwards  of  “YBog,”  and 
who  must  have  been  living  there  in  or  about  1770,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  his  father ; and  one  John  Edwards, 
who  lived  at  a farm,  Gelligynnan,  somewhat  later,  was  his 
friend  I am  told.  The  latter  wrote  “ Interludes,”  and  so 
did  Twm  o’r  Nant,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that 
Bardd  Ial  must  have  been  mixed  up  with  them,  in  that 
particular  undertaking  ; for  at  that  time  the  Bards  did  co- 
operate in  producing  “ Interludiau,”  and  I think  in  acting 
them  also.  Writing  from  memory,  I believe  that  Shon 
Llwyd  welcomed  the  early  Methodists  to  his  house  to 
preach ; and  that  John  Edwards  also  joined  that  body 
soon  after  1795.  That  was  the  story  told  to  me  many  years 
ago  by  a remarkable  man,  John  Griffith,  of  Llandegla, 
who  was  well  up  in  the  traditions  of  I&l ; and  also  a great 
hand  in  the  laying  of  Ghosts.  With  these  stepping  stones 
for  use,  I should  hope  that  some  of  the  old  people  of 
Llanarmon  can  carry  us  safely  across  the  traditional 
stream  to  Davydd  Llwyd,  and  thus  enable  some  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  neighbourhood  to  supply  us  with 
reliable  information  about  him,  and  his  works.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  add  that  we  want  to  know  far  more  than  we 
do  know  about  the  “ Hundred  of  Ial.”  Many  a stirring 
event  must  have  happened  there,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Saxon  aggression  into  Wales;  during  Owen  Glyndwr’s 
time  ; and  also  in  Civil  War  times  ; and  I think  the  dis- 
trict provided  some  very  gallant  sons  who  did  great  service 


in  the  struggles  of  the  periods  alluded  to.  In  like  manner 
there  were  Bards  there  whose  names  should  be  recorded, 
and  altogether  Ial  is  a country  very  deserving  of  our 
attention,  for  it  has  a history  well  worth  writing. 

Mollance. 


REPLIES. 

A GRAVE  SCANDAL  IN  WALES  (Oct.  17, 
1883). — I fear  the  desecration  of  Tomb  Stones  is  so  com- 
mon in  Welsh  Churchyards  that  it  is  taken  as  a matter  of 
course.  I remember  some  time  back  (at  Llansilin  I think) 
seeing  an  inscribed  stone  used  as  a barrier  to  keep  the 
coal  up  in  the  receptacle  for  fuel ; and  at  Mold  the  other 
day  I noticed  that  the  high-road  through  the  Churchyard 
was  flagged  with  head-stones  more  or  less  dilapidated, 
and  cut  up  to  fit  in  one  with  another.  N.  W.S. 

THE  OLD  COACHING  DAYS  (Oct.  3,  1883).— 
Mr.  Reynardson  relates  how  he  once  cut  a pig  in  two 
as  driving  the  “Nettle”  through  the  toll  bar  at  Llany- 
mynech,  but  that,  he  says,  in  his  reminiscences,  was  not 
so  bad  as  an  accident  he  had  just  seen  reported  in  the 
Times , where  a signalman,  named  John  Whittington,  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  the  Cambrian  junction  near  the  same  spot. 
Amongst  other  stories  there  is  one  of  Peter  Hilton,  who 
drove  L’Hirondelle  from  Shrewsbury  to  Birkenhead  ; and 
who  one  day  as  he  was  refreshing  himself  at  Wrexham, 
found  that  his  horses  had  trotted  off  with  the  coach  with- 
out him. 

With  one  more  anecdote  my  references  to  this  amusing 
book  must  finish.  Mr.  Reynardson,  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon, 
and  Sir  Henry  Peyton  were  talking  over  the  merits  of 
horses,  when  it  was  incidentally  observed  that  horses  always 
went  better  by  night,  and  ‘ His  Honour  ’ said  he  once 
asked  ‘ Chester  Billy  ’ (a  noted  coachman)  how  this  was  ? 
“Why,  I am  surprised  at  you,”  said  Billy;  “do  you 
really  mean  that  you  don’t  know  ?”  “ Why  of  course  not,” 
said  ‘ His  Honour,’  “or  I should  not  ask  you.”  “ Well, 
then,”  said  Billy,  “ if  you  want  to  know  the  real  reason, 
it  is  because  you  have  had  your  dinner.” 

In  one  of  the  extracts  given  in  Bye-gones  (July  18)  from 
the  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Birch  Reynardson,  mention 
was  made  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth. 
I have  more  than  once  heard  him  speak  of  this  “ Amateur 
Coachman  ;”  also  of  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  He  once  met  Sir  Henry  at  Pradoe, 
on  an  occasion  when  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon  and  his  old 
friend  had  not  met  for  some  time.  Their  talk  was  of 
horses,  and  Mr.  Wynne  was  amused  when  the  conversation 
went  back  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  pedigree  of  the  pony 
‘ His  Honour  ’ rode  when  Sir  Henry  was  first  introduced 
to  him. 

In  a notice  of  the  life  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon, 
published  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,”  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Henry  Peyton  had 
often  seen  people  pull  out  their  watches  at  St.  Albans, 
when  “The  Wonder”  coach  passed  through  ; not  to  see 
if  the  coach  was  true  to  time,  but  to  regulate  their  watches 
by  the  coach  ! J.?.R. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Dean  of  Bangor,  not  without  reason,  protests 
against  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  excessive  tea 
drinking  being  taken  too  seriously,  and  complains  that  if 
there  is  too  much  tea  in  Wales,  there  is  certainly  too  little 
humour  in  England.  The  Dean,  it  appears,  in  tracing  a 
connection  between  tea  and  the  modern  revolutionary 
spirit,  was  indulging  in  a sly  hit  at  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  he  was  addressing,  who  is  a Liberal.  True  words 
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are,  however,  often  spoken  in  jest,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
injurious  effects  of  an  immoderate  use  of  tea,  the  Dean  was 
only  doing  what  medical  men  have  often  done  before.  The 
Lancet , while  defending  the  moderate  use  of  the  popular 
beverage,  as  a “tranquilizer  of  the  temper  and  a pleasant 
and  harmless  stimulant,”  says  that  “ times  enough  we 
have  directed  attention  to  the  injurious  practice  of  taking 
strong  tea  to  excess,  and  especially  upon  an  empty 
stomach.”  The  Medical  Times  predicts  that  beer  will  be 
the  national  drink  of  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  says  : “Tea  and  coffee,  if  universally  drunk — solutions 
of  tannin  with  a small  and  varying  amount  of  more  or 
less  harmful  alkaloid — would  cause  such  an  increase  of 
dyspepsia  and  nervous  troubles  that  a new  crusade,  with 
the  Dean  of  Bangor,  perhaps,  as  its  Peter  the  'Hermit, 
would  soon  drive  them  from  their  position  as  national 
beverages.” 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  sent  a donation  of  £560 
to  the  Chester  Infirmary,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  shil- 
lings paid  by  11,200  visitors  to  Eaton  Hall. 

Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P.,  has  promised  to  subscribe 
£500  annually  for  the  next  six  years  in  support  of  the 
Aberystwyth  College. 

The  new  pier  extension,  and  swimming  bath  and  pavil- 
ion, at  Llandudno,  are  now  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  first  portion  of  the  pier,  which  was  finished  in  1877,  is 
1,234  feet  long,  all  on  piles.  The  extension  landwards, 
which  was  completed  last  March,  is  1,000  feet  long,  being 
nearly  all  sea  walls.  The  swimming  bath,  just  now  tempor- 
arily opened,  occupies  the  whole  space  under  the  pavilion. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  has  been  about  £39,700. 

In  the  Cheshire  salt  district  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  have  been  sinking,  waterpipes  bursting,  and  gas 
mains  constantly  snapping.  Christ  Church,  Winstord,  was 
badly  cracked,  and  then  began  to  sink.  Immediate  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  save  it  from  utter  destruction.  Gangs 
of  men  with  huge  jacks  were  engaged,  and  they  have  lifted 
the  west  end  quite  a foot.  Last  month  sufficient  brine  was 
pumped  to  manufacture  108,000  tons  of  salt. 

On  Wednesday  night  great  alarm  was  occasioned  at  Flint 
by  the  extraordinary  tide.  At  nine  o’clock  the  tide, driven 
in  by  the  prevailing  gale,  was  so  high  that  an  hour  before 
full  tide  numerous  houses  on  Flint  Marsh  were  completely 
surrounded,  and  the  inmates  had  to  take  refuge  in  their 
bedrooms.  Boats  were  held  in  readiness, fearing  that  they 
would  be  swept  away.  Numbers  of  fowls  were  drowned. 
Pigs  were  rescued  by  the  men  in  boats.  The  tide  was 
over  four  feet  high  in  the  kitchens  and  gardens  attached  to 
the  houses.  Such  a tide  has  not  been 
known  at  Flint  for  ten  years.  The  alarm 
was  increased  by  a heavy  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  On  Thursday  morning  the  “ bore  ” came  up 
the  river  several  feet  in  height,  and  at  high  tide,  shortly 
after  noon,  an  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  all 
along  the  banks.  At  Chester  the  tide  flowed  clean  over 
the  causeway  at  the  Dee  Mills,  and  went  as  far  up  as 
Eaton  Hall,  flooding  hundreds  of  acres  of  meadow  land, 
the  tops  of  the  hedges  only  indicating  the  boundaries.  The 
river  flowed  into  Sir  Thomas  Frost’s  lawn  tennis  ground, 
at  Redcliffe,  and  washed  away  for  some  distance  the  tent 
used  by  the  players.  At  Connah’s  Quay  the  tide  was 
higher  even  than  it  was  the  preceding  night,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  the  vessels  would  be  washed  ashore.  The 
inhabitants  of  Flint  Marsh,  who  had  passed  the  night  in 
a state  of  alarm,  their  houses  and  ground  floors  being 
covered  with  eight  feet  of  water,  were  again  subjected  to 
a similar  unpleasant  visitation. 


The  Late  Archdeacon  Clive.— The  will  of  the  Ven. 
William  Clive,  Archdeacon  of  Montgomery,  late  of  Blym- 
hill  Rectory,  near  Shifnal,  who  died  on  May  24th  last, 
has  been  proved  by  the  Earl  of  Powis  and  the  Rev.  John 
Robert  Orlando  Bridgeman,  the  surviving  executors,  the 
value  of  the  personal  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £94,000.  The  testator  leaves  the 
Leigh  Hall  estate,  Worthen,  Salop,  and  all  other  his  real 
estate,  upon  trust,  to  pay  the  rents  and  income  to  bis 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marianne  Caroline  Bridgeman,  for  life, 
and  then  as  she  shall  appoint.  His  personal  estate,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a few  legacies,  is  also  left,  upon  trust, 
for  his  daughter. 

William  Harvey. — On  Thursday,  the  President,  the 
office  bearers,  and  a body  of  distinguished  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  journeyed  down  to  the  little 
church  of  Hempstead,  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
Essex,  and  there  removed  the  remains  of  William  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  the 
vault  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  reverently  placed  them  for  safer  keeping 
from  desecration  within  a marble  sarcophagus  in  the 
family  chapel.  The  ceremony  of  removing  the  remains 
was  designedly  of  the  simplest  character.  In  the  proces- 
sion, after  the  office  bearers,  came  the  representatives  of 
the  Harvey  family,  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  Aston,  Oswestry, 
his  son,  Captain  Lloyd  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Mr. 
Rosindale  Lloyd,  and  another  member  of  the  family, 
Colonel  Harvey  Branston. 
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NOTES. 

THE  JONESES. — The  Salopian  Journal  for  Feb. 
9,  1842,  says,  “Some  time  ago,  the  Ystymliyn  estate,  at 
Tremadoc,  was  sold.  The  vendor  was  named  Jones,  so^ 
were  the  vendee,  the  agent,  and  the  three  lawyers.”  The 
occasion  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines  in  one  of  the  papers, 
of  the  Principality  : — 

“ When  to  a sale,  the  other  day, 

So  many  Joneses  came, 

'Twould  almost  make  a stranger  think 
Wales  held  no  other  name. 

First,  Jones  appeared  as  the  vendor, 

Then  Jones  as  the  vendee, 

And,  thirdly,  Jones  the  agent  was, 

The  lawyers,  Joneses  three. 

And  many  more  there  were  who  bid 
Until  the  hammer  fell, 

Amidst  the  lot  of  Joneses,  at 

TVTJaa  .Tmiao’c!  noof  linfol  J J 


OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Oct.  24,  1883). 

A Recorder  Discharged  for  Neglect. 

Mr.  Powell  (fined  £30  for  declining  to  serve  as  Mayor) 
was  not  altogether  a satisfactory  Recorder,  as  the  follow- 
ing minute  will  show  : — 

“ Att  a House  held  y’e  2’d  day  November,  1724 — 
Whereas  Thos.  Powell,  Esq.  was  Elect’d  Recorder  of 
the  sayd  Town  and  Burrough  and  offich’d  as  such  for 
severall  years  but  for  five  years  last  past  and  upwards  has 
neglected  to  attend  the  Sayd  Corporation  to  actt  as  Re- 
corder of  the  Sayd  Town  by  means  whereof  y’e  Corpora- 
tion has  suffer’d  very  much.  Neither  hath  he  att  any 
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time  Appoynfced  a p’son  Duely  Quallified  to  be  his 
Deputy  to  Actt  in  his  absence.  It  is  therefore  this  Day 
order’d  and  Declar’d  that  the  sayd  Thos.  Powel  be  dis- 
charged from  his  Recordership  by  the  consent  of  the 
Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com’on  counsel  of  the  s’d  Town. — 
Green.” 

“ 2 Nov.  1724.  Att  y’e  meeting  of  the  May’r  Aldermen 
Com’on  Counsell  of  this  towne  Robert  Williams,  Esq., 
was  then  elected  to  bee  Recorder  of  the  said  Towne  in  tbe 
Roome  of  Thomas  Powel,  Esq.,  this  day  voted  out  of  the 
said  office.— Green.” 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  “approved”  by  the  King  until 
23  Dec.  1726,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Powel,  when  there 
was  a second  formal  election  of  Mr.  Williams  on  11  Nov. 
1726.  Mr.  Powell’s  name  remains  in  the  list  of  Aldermen 
up  to  23  Sept.  1726,  when  “mort”  is  written  after  his 
name.  Jarco. 

SHROPSHIRE  TOPOGRAPHY.— The  subjoined 
references  to  papers  on  Salopian  subjects  extracted  from 
the  Indices  of  the  “Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,”  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
Bye-gones. 

Boscobel,  Descriptive  passages  relating  to,  in  Yol.  xvii., 
50-53  ; xxvi. , 82  ; xxix. , pp.  23.  221-223. 

Albrighton  Church  and  its  monuments,  Vol.  xvii.,  139  ; 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Planch^  upon  a Tomb  at,  xviii.,  267  ; 
drawing  of  a tomb  at,  xxvii.,  259  ; hounds,  xxix.,  24. 

Ludlow  Church.  Altar-piece  found  in,  v.,  166. 

Ashford-Court,  near  Ludlow,  visit  of  the  Association  to, 
xxiv.,  108. 

Atcham  Church  visited,  xvii.,  219,  sepulchral  slabs  and 
lepers’  confessional  window — xvii.,  219  (Engraving). 

Belesme  (Robert  de),  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  notices  of, 
xxiii.,  25 ; xxx.,  400. 

Bitterley,  Visit  of  the  Congress  to,  xxiv,,  98-101.  ; 
account  of  the  churchyard  cross,  the  church,  and  old 
houses  at,  ib.,  98-99.;  extract  from  the  parish  register  of, 
ib.,  103-104. 

Congress  of  Association  at  Shrewsbury,  xvii. , 41,  42, 
150,  220-222. 

Botfield,  Beriah,  obituary  notice  of,  xx.,  172-178. 

Ludlow,  Boughton,  Sir  C.H.R.  delivers  an  address  as 
President  of  the  Congress,  xxiv.,  90-97. 

Stanton  Lacy  Church,  xxiii.,  287.  Ludlow,  Ancient 
money  box  of  the  company  of  stitchmen,  xxiv.,  332. 

Bridgman,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  O.,  speech  at  the  Shrews- 
bury Congress,  xxii.,  p.  43. 

Build  was  Abbey,  remarks  on,  xvii.,  48. 

Burford,  Account  of  the  Barony  of,  description  of,  in 
Domesday,  a Market  granted  in  1266,  xxiv.,  136-150. 

Castles  of  Shropshire,  Notices  upon  the,  xvii.,  50 

Caedda,  St.,  Note  concerning,  xxix.,  48  and  338,  and 
xxiv.,  381. 

Halesowen,  Ancient  Chest  at  (Engraving),  iii.,  225 ; 
xxviii.,  225  ; xxix.,  435  and  437-440. 

Clun  Ditches,  Visit  of  the  Association  to,  xxiv.,  308. 

Clungunford,  Barrow  found  and  opened  at,  xix.,  317- 
319. 

Uriconium,  Coins  of,  xviii.,  75-78:  Intaglios  from  ditto, 
ib.,  171. 

Wenlock  Abbey,  Stone  reading  deskin,  iii,,  20. 

Shrewsbury,  Ancient  die  for  coining  found  at,  ix.,  82. 

Downton  Castle,  xxiv.,  300 ; Visit  of  the  Association  to 
the  Hall  and  an  account  of  its  Antiquities  and  Chapel,  ib., 
103-106. 

“ Clipping  the  Church,”  a Custom  in  Shropshire,  i., 
149. 

Oswestry — On  an  elaborately-ornamental  Sword  dis- 
covered at,  i.,  237. 


Wroxeter,  On  Discoveries  at,  by  Rev.  E.  Egremont, 
xvi.,  342.  ; Gold  Ring  found  at,  iv.,  316. 

Ercall,  Origin  of  the  surname  Arcall,  xxi.,  6. 

Shropshire,  Decorative  Tile  found  in,  ix.,  261. 

Powysland  land  and  Powys  Castle,  xvii.,  22-28. 

Tong  Church,  xvii. , 147. 

Haughmond  Abbey,  xvii.,  216-8. 

St.  Giles’s,  Shrewsbury,  i.,  341. 

Suggestions  to  establish  Archaeological  Societies  in 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  i.,  61. 

The  Shrewsbury  Book,  Remarks  on,  by  Levein  Edwards, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  xvii,,  29-37. 

Llanfair  Waterdine,  On  the  Carved  Rail  at  the  Church, 
i.,  346. 

Ludford,  Visit  of  Association  to  the  Church  and  house, 
and  account  of  their  curiosities,  xxiv.,  107. 

Ludford,  Brass  of  William  Foxe  at,  xxvii.,  200-201. 

Ludlow.  Heath  Chapel  iii.  188,  History  of  Ludlow 
and  Neighbourhood,  ib.,  187-91 ; interior  of  barn  Wigmore 
Grange,  ib.,  190;  altar  piece  in  the  church,  v,,  166;  visit 
of  Association  to  Castle,  xvii.,  159;  discoveries  at  the 
Friars  at,  ib.,  328 ; notes  on  the  early  Churchwardens’ 
accounts  of,  xxiii.,  309;  plan  of  Priory  of  Austin  Friars 
(engr),  xxiv.,  50  ; on  the  remains  of  St.  Austin’s  Friary, 
ib.,  51-6 ; remains  of  the  Ariglo-Norman  Church,  ib.,  57 ; 
paper  on  St.  Laurence’s  Church,  ib.,  57-60;  Rood  Screen, 
parish  proposed  removal  of,  ib,  204  ; account  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Monastic  Chapel,  Lane’s  Asylum,  and 
the  Reader’s  House  at,  ib.,  89;  extract  from  a Will  of  a 
Ludlow  tradesman,  ib.,  269-70;  on  the  Ancient  Company 
of  Stitchmen  of,  ib.,  327-34;  Castle,  ib.,  320  ; inscription 
over  the  archway  of  the  Castle,  ib.,  323  ; entry  in  1684  of 
Duke  of  Beauford  into, xxx.,  86-7;  description  of  the  Castle 
in  1684,  ib.,  87-8 ; destruction  of  brasses  at,  xxx.,  74-5,  u ; 
armour  abstracted  from  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  ib., 
75,  u. 

Roman  Lead  Mines  and  Villa,  xiii.,  174-5;  mine  at 
Shelve,  xviii.,  283. 

Wroxeter,  on  the  Church  and  Monuments  at,  xvii., 
85-89. 

Stokesay  Castle,  xvii.,  155  ; xxiv.,  230-240  ; ib.,  306-7. 

Bookworm, 


QUERIES. 

ITALIAN  COLONY  IN  FLINTSHIRE.— There 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  an  Italian  colony  settled 
somewhere  near  Wepre,  Flint,  or  Holywell,  whence  the 
foreign  Christian  names  Beata,  Benedicta,  and  Erminia, 
found  their  way  into  Welsh  and  English  families.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  account  of  it?  C.G.P. 

KASTELH  KOCH. — I should  like  to  know  through 
Bye-gones,  how  it  comes  that  you  spell  Castle  in  Welsh, 
“Kastelh,”  when  referring  to  Powis  Castle  in  your 
Gossiping  Guide.  The  “lh”  termination  instead  of  “11” 
seems  so  different  from  tbe  general  rule.  I had  a talk  with 
a Welshman  about  it ; but  he  thought  it  must  be  a 
typographical  error ; however,  I notice  the  same  spelling 
in  two  different  editions.  J.W.J. 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 

[“  Kastelh  Koch  ” in  the  Gossiping  Guide,  is  a quotation  from 
Camden,  in  whose  time  “lh”  and  “ dh  ” were  the  symbols  in 
use  for  the  sounds  now  represented  by  “11”  and  “dd.”  See 
also  Dr.  John  David  Rhys’s  Grammar  of  1592.— Ed.] 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (Aug.  1, 
1883). — Mont : Coll : part  2,  vol.  16,  publishes  a very  in- 
teresting MS.  diary  kept  by  Capt.  William  Owen,  R.N., 
a distinguished  Montgomeryshire  officer,  who  (under  the 
date  of  Dec.  23,  1750)  speaks  of  riding  “ trick  and  tye” 
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through  the  county  with  Mr.  John  Chinne.  This  is,  to 
me,  a new  term.  Has  it  ever  been  noted  before  in  print  ? 
We  are  all  familiar  with  “ ride  and  tie,”  but  I observe 
that  Miss  Jackson  does  not  mention  it  in  her  Shropshire 
Word  Book , nor  does  the  term  appear  in  Halliwell’s  Dic- 
tionary. M.P.C. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  CRICKET  GROUND  (Sept.  26, 
1883;. — The  Cricket  Ground  enquired  about  was  at 
Weston  ; Mr.  John  Mytton  of  Halston,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Russell,  then  curate  of  Oswestry,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Llandrinio,  were  prominent  members.  At  a later 
period  there  was  a Cricket  Club  in  the  town,  and  the 
ground  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  National 
Schools.  In  connection  with  this  Club  I may  mention 
the  names  of  Alderman  Longueville  and  the  late  Rev.  J. 
C.  Phillips  of  Tynyrhos.  T.M. 

YORKE’S  ROYAL  TRIBES  OF  WALES  (Oct 
17, 1883). — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  know 
something  of  the  author  of  the  book  recently  mentioned  in 
Bye-gones.  I take  the  following  from  the  Annual 
Register  : — 

Mar.  19th,  1804. — Died,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  lamented,  Phiiip  Yorke,  Esq,,  of 
Erthig,  co.  Denbigh,  a gentleman  of  superior  endow- 
ments and  the  most  benevolent  disposition.  His  hospi- 
tality, friendship,  and  charity,  made  the  ample  fortune  he 
inherited  a common  benefit ; whilst  the  peculiar  suavity 
of  his  manners  endeared  him  to  his  relatives  and  to  every 
one  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  loved 
his  country,  and  the  constitution  of  its  government,  from 
a conviction  of  their  excellence  ; and  what  he  loved  he  was 
always  ready  to  support,  both  in  his  public  and  private 
capacity,  although  constitutional  diffidence  would  not 
allow  him  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
sat  as  burgess  for  Helstone  and  Grantham.  But  Mr. 
Yorke  had  a cultivated  as  well  as  benevolent  mind,  being 
well  versed  in  most  branches  of  polite  literature ; which 
an  active  and  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  apply  with 
great  advantage.  Of  late  years  he  turned  his  attention 
a good  deal  to  Welsh  history  and  genealogy,  in  which, 
from  the  specimens  given  in  his  “ Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,” 
1799,  quarto,  he  appears  to  have  made  great  progress. 
This  study,  rather  dry  in  itself,  was,  in  his  hands,  en- 
livened by  a variety  of  authentic  and  entertaining  anec- 
dotes, many  of  which  had  escaped  previous  historians,  as 
well  as  genealogical  discussions  ; and  his  book  was  adorned 
with  portraits  of  eminent  persons  of  Wales,  well  engraved 
»y  the  late  Mr.  Bond.  He  had  collected  materials  for  a 
larger  work  of  the  same  kind,  which,  it  is  hoped 
will  hereafter  see  the  light.  His  taste  for  natural  beauties 
was  very  correct ; the  pleasure  grounds  at  Erthig  area 
decided  proof  of  it.  Of  a character  so  respectable  and 
amiable  throughout,  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits 
was  a talent  for  conversation ; few  equalled  him  here. 
Whatever  he  advanced  arose  naturally  from  the  occasion  ; 
and  was  expressed  in  such  a happy  manner  and  choice  of 
words  as  made  him  the  very  life  and  delight  of  society. 
As  long  as  affection  and  gratitude  retain  their  influence, 
so  long  will  his  memory  be  cherished  by  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  worth.  He  was  admitted 
fellow-commoner  of  Benet’s  College,  Cambridge,  1765; 
created  M.A.  by  mandamus,  1765  ; elected  F.A.S,  1768  ; 
married  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Cust,  by  whom  he  had 
a son,  1771,  a daughter,  1772.  She  died  1779 ; and  he 
took  to  his  second  wife,  1782,  the  relict  of  Owen  Meyrick, 
Esq.,  of  Dyffrynaled,  co.  Denbigh.  G.G 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

According  to  a report  presented  at  the  Anglesey  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Holyhead  road,  in  some  parts  of  Anglesey, 
“ is  falling  into  a miserable  and  deplorable  state.” 

A goat  which  has  accompanied  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers  for  many  years  was  sent  to  Wrexham  last  week 
to  spend  its  old  age  in  peace  as  an  honoured  pensioner  of 
the  regiment. 

Major  Jones,  American  Consul  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  the  author  of  “ Four  Years  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,”  has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Consul  for 
Wales,  with  residence  at  Cardiff.  He  is  a native  of  Tre- 
garon, Cardiganshire. 

RE-DEDICATION  OF  KERRY  CHURCH. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Kerry,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  of  the  Montgomeryshire 
churches,  was  re-dedicated  on  Friday  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  after  restoration,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.  When  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
O.  A.  Nares,  brother  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer, 
Sir  George  Nares,  was  appointed  in  1879  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Kerry  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  it  was  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  should  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  and  he  entered  upon  the  work  with  character- 
istic energy.  The  late  Mr.  George  Street,  R.A.,  was  con- 
sulted, and  he  prepared  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  building,  with  suggestions  for  its  restoration. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  landowners  and  parishioners 
of  Kerry  for  contributions  towards  the  work,  and  it  Was 
liberally  responded  to,  Mr.  John  Naylor  heading  the  list 
with  a gift  of  a thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Walton  of  Dol- 
forgan  following  with  a like  amount.  Plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Street,  and  were  finally  adopted  ; but  that  dis- 
tinguished architect  was  not  destined  to  live  to  witness  the 
completion  of  a work  in  which  he  had  taken  a lively  in- 
terest. His  designs  have,  however,  been  carried  out  by 
his  son,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  V.  Cotterill 
Scholefield,  A.R.I.B.A.,clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Edward 
Davies  of  Newtown  was  the  contractor,  and  the  amount 
of  the  contract  was  £3,005.  The  work  has  not  only  been 
well  but  expeditiously  carried  out,  having  been  completed 
within  twelve  months  of  its  commencement.  The  restor- 
ation has  necessarily  been  of  a very  extensive  character, 
nearly  all  the  external  walls  having  been  taken  down  and 
re-built.  Kerry  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  Montgomery- 
shire in  which  a considerable  portion  of  Norman  work  re- 
mains in  existence.  The  rude  and  massive  square  tower  is, 
no  doubt,  part  of  the  original  early  Norman  church,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  and 
in  its  present  state  it  appears,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
to  have  little  besides  its  antiquity  to  recommend  it,  An- 
other part  of  the  original  church,  and  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  it,  is  the  Norman  arcade  which  separates  the 
nave  from  the  north  aisle.  The  massiveness  and  extreme 
simplicity  of  these  circular  piers  and  arches  testify  to  the 
very  early  character  of  the  work.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  detailed  description  of  the  restoration  which  we  give, 
an  interesting  discovery  made  during  the  restoration 
shows  that  there  was  originally  a south  arcade  and  aisle. 
A complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  internal  fit- 
tings of  the  church  ; a large  gallery  at  the  west  end,  which 
projected  about  twenty-five  feet  into  the  nave,  has 
of  course,  disappeared.  The  present  comely  appearance 
of  the  interior  presents  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  its 
former  dilapidated  and  unsightly  condition,  and  it  has 
not  lost,  like  too  many  old  churches  have  done,  in  the 
process  of  restoration,  the  air  of  antiquity,  which  at  Kerry 
arises  from  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Norman  portions 
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of  the  building.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  the 
ancient  features  of  the  church  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
been  carefully  preserved.  For  the  following  detailed 
account  of  the  history  and  restoration  of  the  church  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Scholefield  : — 

Kerry  is  a Vicarage,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
is  both  Patron  and  Improprietor  of  the  great  tithes.  (It 
is  now  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.)  The  parish  consists 
of  nineteen  townships,  and  the  resident  population  accord- 
ing to  the  parliamentary  return  in  the  year  1821  was 
2,038.  Kerry  once  belonged  to  the  See  of  St.  David’s. 
This  was  probably  owing  to  the  activity  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  He  was  at  that  time  Archdeacon  of  Brecon, 
and  having  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph  had 
claimed  and  had  called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Powys 
and  Cydewain  to  assist  him  in  taking  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Kerry  by  force  if  necessary,  he  (Giraldus) 
summoned  the  clergy  of  the  county  of  Radnor  to  meet 
him  at  Kerry,  and  prevailed  also  on  Einion  Glyd  and 
Cadwallon,  two  reguli  of  that  county,  to  meet  him  with  a 
body  of  horse  and  support  him  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  see  of  St.  David’s.  Thus  assisted  he  arrived  at 
Kerry  before  the  Bishop,  tolled  the  bell  and  said  mass,  and 
on  the  Bishop’s  approach,  he  prohibited  his  entrance 
unless  he  came  as  a friend.  On  the  Bishop’s  per- 
sisting to  take  possession,  Giraldus,  accompanied  by  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  met  him  in  procession,  with  tapers,  and 
carrying  the  cross,  and  threatened  him  with  excommunica- 
tion, upon  which  he  departed  much  mortified.  Kerry  was 
for  ages  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts,  as  its  name 
implies : — Kerry=Caerau,  the  place  of  many 
camps ; and  many  are  the  traces,  such  as  lines  of 
entrenchments  and  tumuli,  which  are  scattered  over 
it,  Nothing  is  known  of  any  of  these,  except  that  the 
fortification  called  the  moat  bears  the  probability,  from 
its  unfinished  state,  of  being  one  which  Henry  III  at- 
tempted to  erect.  To  this  day  marks  remain  on  the  walls 
of  the  tower,  and  ou  some  of  the  columns  inside  the  church, 
where  our  forefathers  sharpened  their  arrows.  The  lan- 
guage, as  appears  from  the  register  and  other  documents, 
was  Welsh  throughout  the  parish  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century.  About  the  year  1750  English 
came  to  be  generally  spoken,  and  at  present,  very  few  people 
in  the  district  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 

The  original  church  was  of  Early  Norman  character,  and 
dates  from  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  massive  tower,  with  walls  over  six  feet  thick,  and 
the  nave  arcade,  are  the  only  portions  remaining  of  this 
structure.  It  was  rebuilt,  according  to  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis, in  1176  (Henry  II.)  when  an  immense  number  of 
churches  were  either  built  or  rebuilt.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  arches  of  the  chancel  still  being  circular. 
About  this  time,  however,  the  pointed  arch  came  into  use, 
and  to  this  date  may  be  assigned  the  porch  and  chancel 
doorways.  In  pulling  down  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
an  old  column  was  discovered  embedded  in  the  wall,  and 
parts  of  the  bases  of  two  other  columns,  in  positions  cor- 
responding to  the  nave  arcade.  This  discovery  shows 
clearly  that  the  original  church  possessed  two  arcades, 
and  followed  the  plan  of  most  Norman  churches,  being 
finished  with  small  north  and  south  aisles,  probably 
covered  with  stone  vaulting,  and  a circular  apse  at  the  east 
end,  the  tower  being  in  a corresponding  position  at  the 
west  end.  The  bases  were  carefully  restored  and  placed 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found,  and  may  be 
seen  outside  the  walls.  Other  portions  of  Norman  work 
were  found  built  into  the  walls.  Thus  in  the  east  jamb  of 
the  chancel  door,  but  hidden  in  the  wall,  is  a portion  of  a 
capital  and  string  course,  with  the  tau  and  dentil  mould- 


ings and  rough  carving  ; and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  east 
pier  of  the  nave  arcade  is  a portion  of  the  base  of  a window 
pier  or  mullion.  Another  portion  of  the  same  character 
was  found  in  the  south  wall,  together  with  large  quan- 
tities of  red  sandstone  re-used.from  the  old  church.  The 
existence  of  this  portion  in  the  pier  shows  that  the  arcade 
of  what  is  now  the  chancel  was  rebuilt.  This  arises  from 
the  custom  of  lengthening  the  churches  eastwards,  which 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  is  also  indicated  by,  1,  the  character  of  the  work ; 
2,  the  use  of  a different  sort  of  stone ; the 
different  jointing  and  shape  of  the  last  column  in  the  nave, 
and  a bend  in  the  last  arch  of  the  nave  arcade  to  narrow 
the  chancel.  Further  repairs  were  done  in  the  Decorated 
period,  as  is  shown  by  the  mouldings  on  the  capitals,  and 
by  the  profusion  of  bell  flowers  on  one  of  them. 
The  arches  of  the  chancel  arcade  are  more  finished  than 
those  in  the  nave,  having  two  rings  of  masonry  instead 
of  one,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rings  chamfered  off. 
The  eastern  arch  of  the  nave  arcade  has  two  rings  of  masonry 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  a further  proof  that  it  was 
rebuilt.  The  columns  are  octagonal  and  of  a superior  de- 
scription of  work,  but  the  capitals  were  probably  finished 
at  a later  date.  The  bases  of  the  columns  in  the  nave 
were  nearly  covered  by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  human  remains,  masses  of  bones  being 
found  in  many  places  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface. 
The  floor  has  been  lowered  to  its  original  level  so  as  to 
show  these  bases,  which  have  been  carefully  restored  with 
stone  from  the  old  church.  Human  bones  were  also  found 
in  the  south  wall  close  under  the  wall  plates ; it  seems 
probable  that  soil  from  the  churchyard  was  used  to  make 
the  mortar,  which  was  of  the  poorest  description,  and  that 
in  this  way  these  bones  were  built  in. 

Other  portions,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  rebuilding 
in  1176,  are  the  porch  and  chancel  doorways,  and  those 
into  the  tower  and  belfry,  stairs ; the  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle  and  the  small  windows  in  the  ringing  chamber 
and  belfry.  The  porch  doorway  is  of  very  plain  work, 
having  a pointed  arch  with  label  and  very  plain  moulding. 
The  chancel  door  has  similar  moulding,  but  is  peculiar  in 
having  a key  stone  with  a square  head.  On  each  side  of 
it  was  a carved  head,  and  thess  have  been  utilised  as  bosses 
to  a new  label.  The  north,  or  Devil’s  door,  as  it  is  locally 
named,  is  an  unusual  feature.  It  has  been  restored  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  original  form,  though  but  little  remained 
of  the  old  work,  which  was  very  rough  and  devoid 
of  mouldings.  The  doorway  into  the  tower 
appears  to  have  been  inserted.  The  east  window  in  the 
north  aisle  is  a very  large  three-lighted  one,  built  of  red 
stone.  It  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  some  other 
church,  as  it  was  too  large  for  its  position  and  had  about 
four  feet  of  the  lower  part  filled  in  with  rubble.  It  is 
certainly  the  oldest  window  in  the  church,  and  is  a speci- 
men of  the  transition  from  plate  tracery  to  bar  tracery. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  form  of  the  window  head  and  by  the 
moulding.  The  tracery  was  much  decayed,  but  it  has  been 
restored  and  replaced  in  its  original  position.  Further 
addition  and  restoration  took  place  in  the  Decorated 
period,  about  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To 
this  period  belong  some  windows,  most  of  which  were  too 
far  decayed  for  restoration,  the  piscina  in  the  chancel,  the 
roofs,  &c.  Near  the  porch  was  a stone  window,  with  square 
head  enclosing  three  lights  with  arched  and  cusped  heads. 
In  the  chancel  was  a window  of  a form  corresponding  to 
the  chancel  doorway,  a stone  arch  with  square  top,  but 
without  tracery,  which  had  probably  been  removed  at  a 
later  date,  as  on  the  north  side  was  one  of  similar  form, 
but  with  the  tracery  remaining.  These  windows  were  of 
an  unusual  form,  but  were  too  much  decayed  for  restora- 
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tion.  A small  two-light  window  of  this  period  has  been 
replaced  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side.  It  is  of  red 
stone,  and  is  peculiar  in  having  the  top  part  of  one  stone 
with  a horizontal  joint  and  not  following  the  radius  lines 
of  the  curves. 

The  rest  of  the  windows  in  the  old  church  are  not 
worthy  of  mention  as  they  were  modern  and  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  On  the  sill  of  the  western  window  on 
the  north  side  was  a wooden  frame  to  which  the  old  Welsh 
Bible  was  chained.  The  roofs  of  the  north  aisles  and  the 
old  roof  of  the  chancel  date  from  this  time  (14th  century). 
The  latter  was  much  decayed,  and  has  been  replaced  with 
a new  fir  roof  of  a form  corresponding  nearly  with  the  old 
one.  The  north  aisle  roofs  are  of  oak,  and  of  very  good 
plain  design.  The  principals  have  collar  beams  very  high 
up  with  large  curved  braces  and  purlines  running  through 
them  stiffened  with  windbraces.  These  roofs  have  been 
taken  down  and  thoroughly  repaired.  They  were  origin- 
ally hidden  by  plaster  ceilings  fixed  to  the  curved  braces, 
but  are  now  left  open.  The  piscina  in  the  church 
is  of  fourteenth  century  work.  It  is  in  a very 
good  state  of  preservation  and  has  been  restored 
to  its  former  position.  There  is  also  a piscina  in 
the  eastern  respond  of  the  chancel  arcade,  it  is  of  a very 
rough  description  and  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  its  date, 
it  is  probably,  however,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century.  Further  restoration  and  addition  were  effected 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
beginning  of  the  15th  century.  These  were  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel,  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  the  font 
The  east  window  is  of  ordinary  perpendicular  form  and 
design.  The  stone  is  very  hard  and  full  of  small  white 
pebbles.  It  was  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
has  been  re-inserted  with  the  addition  of  a new  freestone 
arch  inside.  The  nave  roof  is  of  oak,  and  was  thickly 
coated  with  whitewash.  This  has  all  been  removed.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  an  open  timber  roof  with  moulded  curved 
braces  from  the  collar  beams  running  down  on  the  wall, 
and  moulded  intermediate  principals  and  purlines 
dividing  the  spaces  into  squares  which  are  filled  in  with 
cusped  windbraces.  There  were  originally  heavy  tiebeams 
on  alternate  principals.  Of  these  only  one  remains,  as  one 
at  the  west  end  was  removed  probably  to  give  head  room 
in  the  old  gallery,  and  the  eastern  one  was  unsafe  through 
decay,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  iron  tie  rod.  On  re- 
moving some  plastering  between  the  lowest  purline  and 
the  wall  plate  several  fine  tracery  panels  were  found  of 
Perpendicular  character.  The  laths  for  the  plastering 
were  nailed  on  the  panels  but  they  were  in  a very  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  have  been  utilised  in  the  new 
pulpit.  They  were  in  one  bay  only  of  the  roof  but  were 
nevertheless  very  varied  in  design. 

The  font  is  octagonal  in  form  with  cusped  panels  on 
the  sides  containing  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
heraldic  designs.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  stone  as 
the  east  window,  and  is  well  preserved.  It  was  thickly 
coated  with  white  paint,  but  this  has  been  cleared  off.  The 
roof  of  the  porch  is  probably  of  this  period.  It  has  very 
heavy  timbers  with  shallow  mouldings.  All  the  lower 
part  was  much  decayed,  and  has  been  replaced  with  new 
framing  and  tracery  panels.  The  bells,  three  in  number, 
date  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  originally  six,  and  that  three  were 
lent  to  Montgomery  and  never  returned.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  there  never  were  more 
than  three,  as  the  framing,  which  is  evidently  of 
the  same  age  as  the  bells,  is  constructed  to  support  that 
number  only.  On  the  tenor  bell  is  the  inscription  “God 
save  his  Church,”  with  the  date  1769 ; on  the  next 
“ Ora  pro  nobis  sancte ” (this  word  is  nearly 


illegible) ; on  the  small  bell,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Church 
of  England.”  In  the  tower  is  an  old  clock,  possibly  of 
the  same  age  as  the  bells.  This  clock  had  only  one  hand. 
Both  that  and  the  dial  are  lost.  It  required  winding  every 
day.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a village  blacksmith, 
and  though  of  rough  construction  kept  very  good  time  till 
quite  lately,  when  it  was  neglected.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
care  as  an  antiquity.  In  the  late  restoration  the  contract 
was  commenced  on  the  first  November,  1882.  All  the 
external  walls  were  taken  down  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  aisle ; and  new  walls  of  rubble 
masonry,  constructed  of  stone  from  the  Llanymynech 
quarries  with  quoins  and  windows  of  Grinshill  stone,  are 
built  upon  the  old  foundations. 
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NOTES. 

BEAUMARIS. — Bishop  Thirl  wall  {Letters  to  a 
Friend , page  227),  writing  from  Beaumaris,  J uly  1,  1870, 
says: — “As  I drove  hither  yesterday  from  the  Menai 
Bridge  I could  not  help  thinking  of  the  descriptions  one 
reads  of  the  Turkish  Bosphorus  between  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  Sea,  with  its  kiosks  and  gardens  coming 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  This  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Cimmerian  [Cambrian]  Bosphorus.”  Roath 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Oct.  31,  1883). 

A RAID  ON  THE  TRADESMEN. 

At  a Quarter  Sessions  held  26  April,  1797,  several 
Tradesmen  were  “presented”  for  “leaving  and  con- 
tinuing” obstructions  on  the  streets,  opposite  their  shops. 
These  included  William  Penson,  James  Green,  William 
Jones,  grocer,  and  Edward  Jones,  grocer,  for  leaving 
“hogsheads  and  boxes,”  and  Lewis  Gwynne,  in  addition, 
for  leaving  “furnaces”!  In  those  days  the  open  street 
was  a convenient  warehouse,  and  seems  to  have  been 
freely  used  by  the  tradesmen,  for  goods  that  their  wicked 
neighbours  were  not  likely  to  convey  to  other  quarters  in 
the  dusky  hours. 

A few  months  later  a good  lady  commits  a much  cooler 
act  of  obstruction,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
record: — “The  Jurors  present  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams  of 
the  Cross  street  for  raising  the  pavement  opposite  to  her 
house  whereby  the  same  is  become  dangerous  and  dis- 
agreeable to  passengers,  particularly  in  dark  nights, 
and  unless  the  nuisance  is  removed  in  14  days  she  is 
amerced  in  fifteen  shillings.” 

In  Aug.  1799,  Richard  Higginson  is  fined  for  placing 
Timber  on  the  highway  in  Church  street,  and  other  trans- 
gressors are  also  “amerced.”  Jarco. 

“THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEARE.”— Twm 
y Nant  whilst  cutting  on  a grave  stone  in  Llanelian  Church- 
yard uttered  the  following  impromptu  :— 

“ Mae  ein  mynwent  mewn  manau — yn  llwybr  troed, 

Lie  bu’r  trwyn  a’r  genau  ; 

Sathru  beilchion,  brychion  brau, 

Wna  byw-ddyn  yn  eu  beddau.” 

John  Parry,  the  author  of  “ Myfyrdod  mewn  Mynwent,’* 
a poem  that  will  claim  admiration  as  long  as  the  vernacu- 
lar will  be  spoken  amongst  the  bogs  of  Meirion,  happened 
to  be  there  listening,  and  said — 

“ Ti  sathrwr  baeddwr  beddau, — hyd  esgyrn, 

O ! d’od  ysgafn  gamrau ; 

A chofia  ddyn,  briddyn  brau, 

Y dwthwn  sathrir  dithau.” 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Humphreys,  Wesleyan  Minister,  hear- 
ing the  two  poets  repeating  their  englynion,  added  the 
following  on  the  same  strain  : — 

“ Er  sathru,  baeddu  y bedd,— > a rhodio 
Lle’r  ydwyf  yn  gorwedd  ; 

Daw’m  priddlyd  fadryd  fydredd, 

I’r  farn  yn  fyw  o’i  oer  fedd.” 

Llwyndedwydd.  Llywarch  Hen. 


QUERIES. 

ROYAL  AND  NOBLE  TRIBES  OF  WALES  — 
Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  in  his  interesting  notes  in  the  new 
edition  of  “ Pennant,”  says,  writing  of  the  “Royal  and 
Noble  Tribes,”  that  “ the  heraldic  bearings  ascribed  to  the 
tribes  appear  to  throw  some  further  light  upon  their 
history.  ...  It  may  be  noticed  that  Ethelystan 
Glodrydd,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  Cilmin  Droed-ddu,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
much  earlier,  have  their  arms  quartered,  and  as  quartering 
arms  was  not  generally  adopted  until  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  this  circumstance  has  a strong  significance 
as  regards  the  time  when  the  heraldry  of  the  tribes 
originated.”  Now  Ethelystan  Glodrydd,  according  to 
Robert  Yaughan,  was  head  of  the  fourth  royal  tribe; 
(according  to  Yorke,  of  the  fifth);  and  the  antiquary  of 
Hengwrt  says,  “Ethelystan  (or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Elystan)  bore  two  coats  quartered,  azure 
[qy.  argent]  three  boars’  heads  caboshed  sable,  langued 
gules,  tusked,  or.  His  mother’s  coat,  parted  per  bend 
sinister  ermine  and  ermines  ; over  all  a lion  rampant  or.” 
His  mother,  it  is  explained,  was  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Tudor  Trevor,  hence  the  coat : whereas  Cilmin  Droed- 
ddu  (who  is  represented  by  Vaughan  as  the  fourth  of  the 
fifteen  noble  tribes),  bore  “ quarterly  1 argent,  an 
eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  sable ; 2 argent,  three  fiery 
ragged  sticks,  gules;  the  third  as  the  second;  the  fourth 
as  the  first.  Over  all,  upon  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
argent,  a man’s  leg  coupe  a la  cuisse,  sable.”  Pennant, 
in  publishing  Mr.  Yaughan  of  Hengwrt’s  text,  illustrates 
it  with  engravings  of  the  shields  of  the  five  royal,  and 
fifteen  noble  tribes ; and  here  again  there  is  a diversion  ! 
He  gives  that  of  Ethelystan  Glodrydd,  as  1 and  3 argent 
three  boars’  heads,  sable  (as  described  by  Vaughan),  but  2 
and  3 do  not  answer  to  either  of  the  texts  I have  quoted, 
but  may  be  described  as  gules,  a lion  rampant  reguardant 
or.  Whose  arms  were  these  ? W.N. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  ASSUME  ARMS.— Your  short 
note  on  “David  Holbache’s  Arms”  touches  a question 
much  mooted  just  now  by  students  in  the  art  of  Heraldry ; 
as  to  the  right  men  have  to  assume  “ the  coat  of  the  family 
of  the  founder,”  simply  because  they  happen  to  bear  the 
same  surname,  and  have  seen  the  arms  described  in  a 
Peerage,  &c.  A legal  friend  of  mine  had  to  examine  a 
family  pedigree  extending  over  eleven  generations,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  in  no  single  instance  had  the 
estates  in  which  this  family  were  interested  passed  direct 
from  father  to  the  eldest  son.  The  descents  were  all  in  the 
male  line,  but  through  younger  sons,  some  of  whom  had 
gone  abroad  in  search  of  fortunes.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  the  “ founder’s  arms  ; ” none  as  to  his  right  to  the 
inheritance  he  possessed ; but  occasionally  claimants 
cropped  up  who  asserted  they  had  derived  from  the 
“ founder,”  but  in  nearly  all  these  instances  he  found  they 
possessed  no  legal  claim  to  lands  or  arms. 

Sir  Albert  Woods,  I see,  was  cautious  in  “ giving  his 
opinion”  in  the  case  you  mention,  but  I am  anxious  to 
learn  what  steps  they  take  at  the  College  of  Arms  to 
verify  the  right  of  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  to  sport  the  arms 
of  a “ founder  ” before  they  issue  a licence  to  use  the  same  ? 


In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  it  does  not  much  matter 
how  many  borrowed  plumes  a man  may  carry  on  his  shield  ; 
but  when  “Bug”  assumes  the  name  of  Howard,  and  then 
proceeds  also  to  assume  the  Howard  arms  as  well,  it  does 
matter  somewhat ; for  a Howard  can  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  many,  when  Bug  would  be  kicked  down 
stairs.  Can  any  Herald  explain  all  this  to  us  ? 

Mollance. 

REPLIES. 

MARRIAGE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  (Dec.  8,  1880). 
At  this  date  I gave  samples  of  Marriage  Announcements 
where  the  fortune  of  the  bride  was  mentioned.  Those  I 
have  to  record  now  deal  rather  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  parties  ! Thus,  at  Llangollen,  Dec.  28,  1820,  by  the 
Rev.  N.  W.  Eyton,  vicar,  “ Mr.  Frank  Francis,  timber 
merchant,  aged  29,  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  widow,  a lady  of 
large  property,  aged  85.  As  the  happy  pair  left  the  church, 
the  bells  struck  up  a merry  peal,  which  so  pleased  the 
lovely  bride,  that  she  sent  a generous  donation  to  the 
ringers.”  And  on  Feb.  12,  1821.  “At  Whittington, 
Edward  Austen  to  Sarah  Thomas.  This  is  the  fifth 
‘ blooming  fair  ’ the  antiquated  bridegroom  has  led  to  the 
altar  ; and  the  third  ‘ love-sick  swain  ’ to  whom  the  lovely 
bride  has  resigned  her  incomparable  charms  ! ” A prettier 
sight  than  either  of  these,  I have  met  with  at  about  the 
same  date : — “ At  Duffield,  near  Burslem,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gloyne,  Methodist  Minister,  to  Mrs.  John  Brown, 
of  Belper  : — the  son  of  the  bride,  aged  12,  led  his  mother 
to  the  altar,  and  the  daughter  of  the  bridegroom,  aged  15, 
acted  as  bridesmaid.”  Ten  years  later  the  Gam.  Quar. 
Mag.  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a permanent  record 
of  the  following  : — “The  Rev.  Shadrach  Davies  to  Mrs. 
Prudence  Morris  of  Swansea  : this  is  the  bride’s  fifth  ap- 
pearance at  the  hymenial  altar ; thrice  within  the  last 
four  years.”  Nemo. 

THE  WYNNSTAY  FAMILY  (July  25,  1883).— 
On  Monday,  Sep.  25,  1815,  the  day  before  the  holding  of 
Oswestry  races,  a public  dinner  was  served  at  the  “ Cross 
Foxes,”  which,  we  are  told,  “reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  the  taste  of  Mr.  Leigh ;”  the  object  being  to  welcome 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Third  Provisional  Battalion.  The  Hon.  T,  Kenyon,  who 
was  that  year  Mayor  of  Oswestry,  presided,  and  the  vice- 
chair was  taken  by  Mr.  Lewis  Jones,  the  Town  Clerk. 
[This  would,  of  course,  be  the  second  clerk  of  that  name  : 
the  father,  to  whose  memory. the.  Corporation  placed  a 
monument  in  the  Old  Church,  died  in  1812.  J After  dinner, 
an  Address— voted  by  the  Corporation,  Town,  and  Neigh- 
bourhood on  the  17th  of  the  previous  February,  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Watkin  by  the  Chairman.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  it : — 

“Sir,  We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Oswestry,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and 
Neighbourhood,  desire  to  express  to  you  our  joy  at  your 
safe  return  to  the  seat  of  your  ancestors ; and  to  offer  to 
you  our  thanks  for  the  zeal  with  which  you  volunteered 
your  services  to  your  country,  at  the  most  important  crisis 
which  that  country  has  ever  seen.  The  Tyrant  who  had 
threatened  to  impose  his  chains  upon  this  nation  of  free- 
men, was  still  upon  his  throne  ; the  pillars  which  had  sup- 
ported his  greatness  were  assailed,  and  it  required  only 
one  great  effort  to  hurl  him  from  the  height  of  his  power. 

“You  appeared  amongst  the  first  of  the  band  of  real 
patriots  and  friends  of  liberty,  who  voluntarily  united  to 
break  the  chains  of  Europe.  When  you  and  your  brave 
companions  in  arms  sailed  from  the  shores  of  England, 
you  were  followed  by  the  blessings  and  the  prayers  of  your 
country. 
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“ Your  sword  had  long  before  been  drawn  in  defence  of 
the  Government  and  the  Laws,  against  the  frantic  efforts 
of  a misguided  people,  in  Ireland. 

“You  were  then  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Liberty,  for 
liberty  cannot  exist  when  the  madness  of  the  people  would 
trample  upon  the  laws.  The  same  sword  was  again  drawn 
against  the  most  sanguinary  Tyrant  that  ever  desolated 
the  face  of  Europe. 

“We  pray  God  that  you  may  live  long  in  health, 
honour,  and  happiness,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  your,  country  ; and  that 
no  similar  necessity  may  occur,  by  which  you  may  again 
be  called  upon  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  rebellion  or 
usurpation. 

A.nd  we  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  return  to 
your  country,  where,  by  your  efforts  to.  promote  its  Agri- 
culture ; by  your  attention  to  plans  for  its  advantage,  and 
your  benevolent  regard  to  its  Charitable  Institutions,  you 
have  well  merited  its  esteem  and  attachment.” 

There  was  a very  distinguished  company  at  the  dinner — 
some,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  races..  Amongst 
other  names  of  guests  the  following  are  given  in  the  news- 
papers : — Lord  Hill,  Lord  Dungannon,  Sir  Thomas  Noel 
Hill,  General  Despard,  Colonel  Kynaston  Powell,  Colonel 
Gatacre,  Colonel  Lyster,  Colonel  Mathew,  C.  W.  Williams 
Wynn,  Esq.,  Major  Ormsby  Gore,  Major  Pelham,  Major 
Dymock,  Wm.  Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Apley  Castle,  Wm. 
Sparling,  Esq.,  of  Petton,  Captain  Perrott  Simcock^ 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Welshmen  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  accord- 
ing to  recent  estimate,  there  are  868,000  pure  Celts  in 
France— Bretons  who  speak  only  their  ancient  language. 
There  are  524,000  besides  who  speak  more  or  less  French. 

The  Athenaeum,  referring  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte’s  visit 
to  Shropshire,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  says— “Under  the  authority  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commissioners,  Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte  examined 
during  the  summer  many  collections  of  private  and  cor- 
poration muniments  in  Shropshire.  These  included  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  Wenlock,  Bishop’s  Castle,  and  Oswes- 
try ; to  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jasper  More, 
Mr.  Plowden,  Mr.  Salwey,  Mr.  Gatacre,  Mr.  Sandford, 
and  to  other  representatives  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Next  year  the  Commissioners 
hope  to  make  a further  inspection  of  documents  in  the  same 
county,  and  to  include  those  belonging  to  Shrewsbury  and 
Ludlow,  the  examination  of  which  was  unavoidably  post- 
poned this  year.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Berasford,  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lichfield,  just  published,  gives  an  extract  from  the  diary 
of  Mr.  Reynolds,  a Dissenting  Minister  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  show  the  violent  outbreak  against  the  Nonconformists 
in  1715— “A  hideous,  malignant  spirit  broke  forth,  and 
was  remarkably  rampant  in  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  and 
Staffordshire.  Mobs  and  riots  arose  in  divers  places  and 
pulled  down  meeting-houses,  unprovoked,  unmolested. 
They  began  at  Oxford  ; then  Manchester  meeting  house 
came  down ; then  that  of  Wolverhampton  ; then  ours  in 
Salop ; scarce  anything  was  done  to  prevent  it.  Then 
followed  the  ruins  of  those  at  Wem,  Whitchurch,  and 
many  others.  In  Salop  we  were  threatened  with  the  ruin 
of  private  houses  for  divers  nights  together.  The  rioters 
usually  came  in  the  night,  and  worked  at  pulling  down 
the  chapel  till  they  had  demolished  it  as  far  as  they 
pleased.  Untoward  boys  carried  on  the  desolation  by 
day.” 


The  Athenaeum  says — “The  Welsh  Dissenters  are 
making  a strong  effort  to  support  the  University  College 
at  Aberystwyth,  which  is  threatened  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
new  colleges  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor.  The  college  has  done 
well  of  late  at  London  University,  and  during  the  past 
year  seven  students  have  gained  honours  at  Oxford,  one 
of  them  being  placed  in  the  first  class  in  classics,  while  at 
Cambridge  a first  class  in  natural  science  and  a first  class 
in  law  have  fallen  to  past  students  of  the  college.  Pro- 
fessors have  just  been  elected,  or  will  be.  very  soon,  in 
logic  and  Welsh,  while  assistant  lecturers  in  English  and 
mathematics  have  been  appointed.  The  Government 
grant  will,  it  seems, be  withdrawn  in  March,  and  large  sub- 
criptions  have  been  promised  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
college,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  tide  over  the  crisis.”  It 
is  scarcely  correct  to  describe  the  effort  as  made  by  the 
Welsh  Dissenters,  seeing  that  a number  of  Churchmen 
are  amongst  the  warmest  friends  of  Aberystwyth  College, 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  making  it  a sectarian  institu- 
tion. 

“The  moon  of  the  men  of  Yale,”  on  account  of  its  having 
been  moonlight  for  nine  nights  in  succession,  is  an  olcl 
Welsh  adage  amongt  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yales  of  Clwyd 
and  Edeyrnion.  Gwallter  Mechain,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
describing  the  bad  harvest  in  1816,  has  the  following  lines : — 
Du  eu  lloer  gan  tlywyll  hin, 

Llwyd  oer  eu  lleuad  erwin ; 

Eu  lloer  oer,  un  lliw  a’r  ia, 

Lloer  oer  yn  lliwio’r  eira, 

“ Naw-nos  goleu  ” nis  gwelir 
Gan  niwl  tew  ar  ganol  tir. 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  Vale  of  Yale,  about  the  wife 
of  Idris  Yale,  a noted  Welsh  chieftain,  who  resided  at 
Bodidris,  an  ancient  mansion  once  belonging  to  the  Mostyn 
family,  but  the  present  owner  of  which  is  Sir  W.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Bart.  This  lady  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  five 
parishes  of  Yale  together  on  account  of  the  people’s  not 
keeping  Sunday.  All  the  men  of  Yale  obeyed  her  com- 
mand, with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  who  went  to 
Bodidris  wood  for  a bundle  of  thorns,  and  whilst  in  the 
very  act  of  raising  it  on  his  shoulders  was  instantly  snatched 
with  his  dog  up  into  the  moon,  where  he  still  remains. 
The  men  of  Yale  when  they  observed  the  transgressor 
and  his  dog  moving  above  them  in  the  planet  believed  they 
were  strictly  ordered  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  which  to  their 
credit  they  have  particularly  observed  unto  this  very  day. 

The  Holyhead  Turnpikes.— The  gates  on  the  Holy- 
head  Turnpike  Road  in  Shropshire  were  removed  on 
Thursday, and  the  road  is  now  free  throughout  that  county. 
In  North  Wales  the  gates  are  continued  for  12  months 
longer. 


NOVEMBER  14,  1883. 


NOTES. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR  AT  TENBY.— One  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall’s  Letters  relates  to  the  Visit  of  Prince  Arthur 
to  Tenby  in  1865,  where  he  unveiled  a statue  to  his  father 
the  late  Prince  Albert.  “ More  Welsh  was  visible  on 
banners  and  triumphal  arches,”  says  the  Bishop,  “than 
has  been  heard  in  Tenby  probably  for  centuries.  It  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  represent  what  ought  to  be  than 
what  is.  The  Prince  asked  me  to  explaiu  two  which 
were  conspicuous  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I forgot 
what  was  that  on  our  right.  But  I proceeded  to  translate 

the  other,  ‘ Long  life  to ’ he  broke  in  with  his  very 

natural  guess  ‘ The  Prince  of  Wales,’  which  I was  obliged 
to  correct,  as  that  which  really  followed  was,  ‘ the  Welsh 
language.’  ” Roath. 
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COURT  OF  THE  MARCHES.— Apud  Ludlow 
vicessimo  die  Januarij  Anno  vicessimo  Septimo  regni  regis 
henrico  octavj 

hereafter  followeth  certayne  articles  alleged  by  David 
ap  (Jadwallader  John  Wyn  ap  Cadwallader  and  Owen  ap 
Cadwallader  of  Powes  gentlemen  against  Chirkeland  men 
now  being  sent  before  the  King’s  Comissioners. 

ffurst  they  saye  that  oon  Morice  ap  Reign  aid  late  of 
Chirkland  gentleman  late  decessed  in  the  vijth.  year  of 
the  reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  king  henry  the  Eight 
at  the  toun  of  llanraiader  wtin  the  Lordsp.  of  powes  slewe 
Cadwallader  ap  hoell  their  fader  and  for  that  offence  was 
outlawed  of  ffelonye  wthin  the  sayd  Lordship  of  Powis 
Item  that  Reynald  ap  Gruff  ap  hoell  of  Chirkeland  gentle- 
man gruff  ap  Reynald  of  Chirkland  gentleman 
Lewis  ap  Jenn  of  Chirkland  yoman  Jenn  ap  hoell 
ap  dio  Benlloid  Thomas  ap  Jenn  ap  Eignus  of  Chirkland 
yomen  now  being  psent  with  divers  other  men  outlawed 
as  accessaries  to  the  Dethe  of  the  said  Cadwallader  ap 
hoell  their  fader 

Item  that  oon  Thomas  ap  Reynald  late  of  Chirkland 
gentleman  nowe  being  psent  in  the  moneth  of  Maye  Anno 
quarto  decimo  Regni  diet  Dni  Regis  or  thereabout  at  the 
toun  of  llanwthyn  withn  the  Lordship  of  Powes  Slewe 
their  cousin  Jenn  ap  Thomas  and  for  the  same  offence 
was  outlawed  in  Powes  forsaid.  Item  that  Gruff  ap 
Reynald  of  Chirkland  gentleman  now  being  psent  was 
outlawed  as  accessarie  to  the  dethe  of  the  said  Jenn  ap 
Thomas  wth  divers  others 

Lewis  ap  Moris  Robt.  ap  Moris— Then  of  Powislande  ley 
nothing  to  these  two  mens  charge 


To  the  King's  Comissioners  in  the  Marches  of  Wales 
Edward  lloid  Deputie  Stuard  of  Chirkland  and  Edward 
ap  Rice  Recorder  of  the  same  certifie  unto  your  Lordships 
that  oon  Gruff  ap  Cadr.  of  the  Lordship  of  Powes  gentle- 
man the  xxiij  Day  of.  January  anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici 
octavi  octavo  At  the  toun  of  Strogen  (?)  whin  the  lordship 
of  Chirke  slewe  oon  Bedo  ap  hoell.  And  for  the  same 
offence  was  there  indicted  and  outlawed.  Item  that  David 
ap  Cadr.  John  Wyn  ap  Cadr.  and  Owen  ap  Cadr.  of  Powes 
gentlemen  now  being  psent  wth  divers  others  of  Powes 
forsaid  are  there  indicted  and  outlawed  wthin  the  said 
Lordship  of  Chirke  as  accessories  to  the  Deathe  of  the 
said  Bedo  as  it  more  plainly  doth  appears  by  the  Recorde 
of  the  said  Lordshipp  of  Chirk  redy  to  be  shewed 
Item  that  the  said  Gruff  ap  Cadr.  the  vijth  day  of 
January  anno  nono  Eiusden  Regis  at  the  toun  of  Prys 
within  the  sd  Lordship  of  Chirke  slewe  oon  Moris  ap 
Reynald,  and  then  for  the  same  offence  was  adicted  and 
outlawed.  Item  that  Dd.  ap  Cadr.  and  Owen  ap  Cadr. 
nowe  being  pset  wth  divers  other  of  Powes  forsaid  were 
indicted  and  outlawed  as  accessaries  to  the  dethe  of  the 
said  Moris  ap  Reynald  at  pr.  the  record. 

Item  that  Jenn  ap  Dd.  ap  John  ap  Hughe  of  powes 
yoman  was  indicted  of  ffelonye  ffor  because  that  he  the 
vith  day  of  October,  Anno  vicessimo  septimo  eiusdem 
Regis  at  the  toun  of  Stroyon  (?)  wthin  the  said  Lordship  of 
Chirke  felonyously  shuld  steale  xxix  Ship  price  xls  of  the 
goods  and  cataill  of  oon  hoell  ap  Jenn  Bedo. 

Item  that  oon  Morrice  ap  David  ap  Cadr.  And  David 
ap  Owen  ap  Guttyn  of  Powes  yomen  now  remaynyng  in 
warde  in  the  Castell  of  Chirke  are  indicted  of  ffelonye  for 
because  that  they  the  ix  daye  of  October  Dicto  Anno  Vicess- 
imo septimo  at  the  toun  of  Honvays — (Hen  vays  ?)  within  the 
said  Lordship  of  Chirke  felonyouslye  should  steale  xxxvi 
ship  pee.  c.  xls.  of  the  goods  and  Cataills  of  oon  John  ap 
David  ap  Rice. 

And  as  for  Jenn  ap  John  ap  Jenn  ap  Guttyn  and  Gruff 
ap  David  apTuder  late  of  Kaereigion  for  the  Brannyng 


of  Thomas  ap  Jonys  house  in  the  Toun  of  Yeivod  wtin. 
the  Lordship  of  Chirke  in  the  moneth  of  Aprill  Anno 
Vicessimo  sexto  Regis  nuc  And  outlawed  upon  the  same, 
which  yr.  Lordships  commanded  us  to  bringe  before  yr. 
Lordships  they  were  put  to  execucon-  before  X.pymas  at 
Chirke  for  the  said  offence  and  ells  we  wold  have  executed 
your  comandment  in  that  behalf.  D.  J. 

QUERIES. 

THE  MENAI  BRIDGE  (Aug.  2,  1882).— It  was 
stated  in  the  Bristol  Gazette  for  Apr.  18,  1786,  that  “ The 
scheme  of  building  a bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  streight 
of  Menai  is  entirely  given  up  by  its  projectors,  as  they 
have  since  found  out  that  the  narrowest  part  of  theStreights 
at  Ynys  y moch  is  220  yards  and  not  feet,  as  was  sup- 
posed. It  is  strange  that  so  wild  a proposition  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  Parliament  and  countenanced  by  the 
respectable  names  which  supported  it  even  for  a moment.” 
Who  were  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  and  what  refer- 
ence was  made  to  it  in  Parliament  ? D.  J. 

EARL  OF  RICHMOND’S  SWORD.— References 
to  this  sword,  once  preserved  at  Mostyn,  have  appeared 
in  Bye-gones,  Sep.  15,  1880,  and  July  26,  1882.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant thus  refers  to  it  in  his  History  of  Whiteford  and 
Holywell , 1796,  p.  57  : — “ At  one  end  of  the  gallery  is  a 
great  room,  remarkable  for  a singular  event.  During  the 
time  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  secretly  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  York,  he 
passed  concealed  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  form  an 
interest  among  the  Welsh,  who  favoured  his  cause  on  ac- 
count of  their  respect  to  his  grandfather,  Owen  ./Tudor, 
their  countryman.  While  he  was  at  Mostyn,  a party  at- 
tached to  Richard  III.  arrived  there  to  apprehend  him. 
He  was  then  about  to  dine,  but  had  just  time  to  leap  out 
of  a back  window,  and  make  his  escape  through  a hole, 
which,  to  this  day,  is  called  the  King’s.  Richard  ap 
Howel,  then  lord  of  Mostyn,  joined  Henry  at  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth ; and  after  the  victory  received  from  the  King, 
in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  preservation,  the  belt  and 
sword  he  wore  on  that  day;  he  also  pressed  Richard 
greatly  to  follow  him  to  Court  ; but  he  nobly  answered, 
like  the  Shunamitish  woman,  ‘ I dwell  among  mine  own 
people.’  The  sword  and  belt  were  preserved  in  the  house 
till  within  these  few  years.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
account  varies  with  the  one  given  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  the 
gentlemen  at  Bath.  Is  there  any  truth  in  her  story  of  the 
golden  hilt  to  the  sword,  and  its  conversion  into  a goblet  ? 

AbGU3 

OSWESTRY  THEATRE  (June  14,  1882).— In  tiie 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle , March  11,  1775,  the  following 
advertisement  appears  : — 

Oswestry  Theatre.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ward. 
On  Monday,  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  will  be  presented 
a celebrated  Comedy  call’d 

The  Suspicious  Husband ; written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
Houdley.  Ranger,  Mr  Curleton ; Frankley,  Mr  Emery; 
Bellamy,  Mr.  Warne  ; Jack  Meggot,  Mr.  Butler ; Buckle, 
Mr.  Mercer ; Tester,  Mr.  Ledwith  ; and  Strickland,  Mr. 
Fowler;  Clarinda,  Mrs.  Reddid;  Jacintha,  Mrs. 
Rawarth  ; Lucetta,  Mrs.  Metteer  ; and  Mrs.  Strickland, 
Mrs.  Phillips. 

Between  the  Play  and  Farce  an  Epilogue  of  thanks 
address’d  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Oswestry — 
written  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Ward. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  favorite  new  Farce  of  Two 
Act  (never  perform’d  here)  call’d 

The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  a Quackery  expos’d?  As 
acted  upwards  of  120  nights  successively  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  the  Haymarket.  No  encomium  need  be  advanc’d 
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in  favour  of  this  excellent  piece  of  satire,  the  merit  of  it 
being  so  generally  known,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  be- 
sides it  being  a fund  of  entertainment  in  many  particulars, 
the  second  Act  contains  the  very  humorous  and  laughable 
examination  of  Doctor  Last  before  the  celebrated  College 
of  Physicians,  being  worthy  the  pen  of  its  inimitable 
Author— the  Aristophanes  of  our  present  age.  The  Devil, 
Mr,  Ward ; Dr.  Last,  Mr.  Ledwith ; Doctor  Ap’rem,  Mr 
■Curleton  ; Doctor  Julep,  Mr.  Emery ; Doctor  Cammomile, 
Mr.  Metteer  ; Invoice,  Mr.  Butler  ; Printer’s  Devil,  Mr. 
Warner : and  Miss  Maxwell  (with  a Song),  Mrs.  Raworth. 

Z. 

REPLIES. 

OSWESTRY  RACES  (Sep.  5,  1883)— The  follow- 
ing comprise  some  of  the  leading  events  at  the  Oswestry 
Races  from  1802  to  1848  : — 

1802.  On  the  first  day  Lord  Gray’s  Edgar  won  a Sub- 
scription Plate  of  £50,  2 mile  heats,  beating  Sir  Watkin’s 
Mountaineer.  On  the  third  day  the  same  horse,  in  a sub- 
scription purse  of  £50,  also  won  a four  mile  heats,  beating 
Mr.  Bailey’s  Nautilus,  Mr.  Lockley’s  Minima,  and  Mr. 
Hunt’s  Sally  (which  was  second  in  the  first  heat,  but  broke 
down  in  the  second). 

1803.  There  was  a Town  Subscription  of  £50,  4 mile 
heats,  won  by  Mr.  Day’s  Florist.  Sir  Watkin’s  Ashton 
was  second.  A Silver  Cup,  £50,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Owen 
Ormsby,  2 mile  heats,  was  won  by  Sir  Watkin’s  b.h.  by 
Alepander,  which  beat  Mr.  C.  Cholmondeley’s  Cheshire 
Cheese. 

1804.  Cup  value  65  guineas,  the  gift  of  Lord  Viscount 
Dungannon,  for  hunters,  2 mile  heats,  won  by  Mr.  Dyott’s 
g.m,  by  Joe  Andrews. 

1805.  Gents’  Sub.  £50,  2 mile  heats,  won  by  Mr. 
Bowker’s  Royal  Oak,  Mr.  Pemberton’s  Forester,  second, 
Sir  Watkin’s  Buzzard,  third. 

1806.  Stewards’  Silver  Cup,  £50,  Mr.  Walford’s  Rebel, 
first,  Mr.  Glover’s  Chancellor,  second. 

1807.  A Purse  of  55  guineas,  for  horses  belonging  to  the 
Oswestry  Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  2 mile  heats. 
Eleven  horses  were  entered,  and  six  ran.  Mr.  T.  Howell’s 
Sultana  was  the  winner.  On  one  of  the  days  there  was  a 
Sweepstakes  of  5 guineas,  with  20  guineas  from  the  Fund. 
The  winner  to  be  sold  for  50  guineas.  1 mile  heats.  Lord 
Bradford’s  Artichoke  won. 

1808.  In  the  races  this  year  horses  were  entered  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  W.  Williams  Wynn,  Ralph  Benson,  Esq.,  R. 
•Canning,  Esq.,  John  Corbet,  Esq.,  E.  Goulbourne,  Esq., 
E.  L.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  T.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  H.  W.  W.  Wynne, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  E.  Aker,  Esq., 
P.  J.  Parry,  Esq.,  J.  Lockley,  Esq.,  P.  Pryse,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Dyott,  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Harris ; and  the  following  are 
entered  as  subscribers  who  “did  not  name”: — Lord  Clive, 
John  Maddocks,  Esq.,  R.  Lyster,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  Kenyon, 
W.  A.  Maddocks,  Esq.,  &c. 

1809.  C.  J.  Apperley,  Esq.'s  bl.  g.  Sylladin  ran  second 
for  a sweepstakes. 

1810.  Horses  were  entered  by  Lords  Oxford,  Wilton, 
and  Bradford,  Sir  T.  Mostyn,  T.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

1811.  J.  Rogers,  Esq.’s  Oswestry  Lass  ran  second  for 
Sir  Watkin’s  Cup.  In  a Fifteen-guinea  Sweepstakes 
R.  Mytton,  Esq.,  entered  a horse,  Diamond. 

1812.  Amongst  the  entries  are  horses  belonging 
toT.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  Sir  S.  Stanley,  Bart.,  Sir  R. 
Brookes,  Bart.,  Hon.  G.  Bridgeman,  R.  Heber,  Esq.,  and 
R.  Lovett,  Esq., 

1813.  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn’s  Olivera  won  the  5 guinea 
stakes,  1 mile  heats ; E.  L.  Charlton,  Esq.,  had  also  a horse 
in  the  race. 


1814.  No  races.  W.  Sparling,  Esq.,  and  R.  W.  Eyton, 
Esq.,  had  been  named  as  Stewards.  Two  reasons  have 
been  given  why  there  were  no  races — one,  that  there  was  a 
Music  Meeting  in  Chester ; another,  and  much  more  likely 
one,  that  the  nation  was  in  the  heat  of  war.  Just  then 
Sir  Watkin  (the  life  and  soul  of  the  Oswestry  meeting) 
would  be  away  with  his  volunteers  on  the  continent,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the  races  of  1815  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation was  presented  to  him ; dated  in  February  of  that 
year,  but  not  presented  till  September.  (See  Bye-gones , 
Nov.  7,  1883.) 

( To  be  continued.) 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  late  Mayor  of  Conway  (Alderman  William  Jones) 
has  commemorated  his  Mayoralty  by  presenting  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s  with  a stained  glass  window. 

The  Red  Dragon  for  November  opens  with  a portrait 
and  biography  of  “ Y Gohebydd,”  which  in  English  means 
“ The  Correspondent,”  a nom  de  plume  assumed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Griffith,  for  some  years  the  “ London 
Correspondent  ” of  the  Baner,  a Welsh  paper  published  at 
Denbigh.  Whether  Mr.  Griffith  was  quite  so  eminent  a 
man  as  his  biographer  makes  him  out  to  be,  is  a matter 
our  readers  must  decide  for  themselves.  Mr.  Rowlands 
introduces  him  as  “ the  most  remarkable  man,  in  some 
respects,  produced  by  Wales  within  the  present  century” 
—a  style  of  introduction  reminding  one  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s  experiences  of  America.  It  may  be  that  the 
letter-press  description  flatters,  as  does  the  engraved  por- 
trait. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ALDERMAN  LONGUEVILLE. 

PRESENTATION  TO  OSWESTRY  CORPORATION. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Henry  Gascoigne  Weaver’s  first 
year  of  Office  as  Mayor  of  Oswestry  expired,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  these  columns  that  Mr.  Alderman  Longueville, 
who  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  old  Corporation 
and  had  served  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1832,  should  be  asked 
to  commemorate  his  jubilee  by  again  accepting  office  ; with, 
of  course,  a Deputy  to  relieve  him  of  the  more  arduous 
duties.  A deputation  waited  on  Mr,  Longueville,  to  as- 
certain his  views  in  the  matter,  but  he  felt  that,  at  his  age, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  accede  to  the  request,  lest  he 
should  be  tempted  to  do  more  than  was  prudent  in  his 
state  of  health.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Weaver  (a  most 
popular  mayor,  and  one  of  the  deputation  referred  to),  was 
again  elected. 

When  Mr.  Weaver’s  second  year  of  office  was  approach- 
ing termination,  he  suggested  to  a few  friends  that  a por- 
trait of  one  who  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the  Cor- 
poration as  Mr.  Longueville  had  been,  would  be  a wel- 
come decoration  of  their  Council  Chamber.  The  idea 
“took”  at  once;  subscriptions  had  not  to  be  solici- 
ted—they  were  offered ; and  Mr.  Maclardy  was 
commissioned  to  secure  the  services  of  an  artist 
to  execute  the  work.  A deputation  consisting  of 
the  Mayor,  Town  Clerk,  and  Alderman  Owen  waited  on 
Mr.  Longueville  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  consent. 
He  signified  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  offer,  but  wished 
that  the  portrait  should  be  his  gift.  This  idea  the  depu- 
tation combated,  but  Mr.  Longueville  has  since.  repeated 
his  wish  so  strongly  that  he  has  carried  his  point,  to  the 
regret  of  a large  number  who  would  have  felt  proud  to 
be  contributors  to  any  recognition  of  the  services  of  one 
who  has  for  so  long  been  associated  in  our  minds  (as  Mr. 
Weaver  remarked  on  Friday)  “ with  all  that  was  noblest 
and  best  ” for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
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Mr,  Longueviile’s  length  of  service  is  unprecedented. 
Alderman  R.  Jones,  who  died  in  1809,  had  been  a member 
of  the  Corporation  45  years,  Alderman  Howell,  who  died  in 
1827  (as  his  monument  in  the  Churchyard  shows)  43  years ; 
and  Alderman  Minshall.who  still  lives,  has  served  44  years. 
But  Alderman  Longueville  was  elected  52  years  ago,  and 
has  been  an  ex-mayor  half  a century  ; and  has  for  years 
been  the  last  link  connecting  the  Corporation  formed  under 
the  last  of  the  Charters,  with  that  chosen  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  As  a friend 
puts  it — had  the  Corporation  possessed  a Mr.  Longueville 
at  the  commencement  of  each  half  century  of  its  existence, 
and  he  had  been  elected  and  re-elected  mayor,  we  should 
now,  in  1883,  have  only  had  four  mayors  since  Charles 
the  Second  granted  us  his  Charter  ! 

The  “Ninth  of  November”  (the  “ Corporation  Saint’s 
Day”  as  it  is  sometimes  irreverently  called)  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  of  presentation  ; but  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  more  than  the  Council  would  be  admitted ; 
hence  the  gathering  was  comparatively  a small  one.  The 
Mayor  (Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Weaver)  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported on  his  right  by  Alderman  T.  L.  Longueville.  The 
Borough  Magistrates  were  represented  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Roberts,  Mr.  Askew  Roberts  and  Mr.  Spaull ; and  other 
representative  men  were  present,  such  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Donne  and  Mr.  J.  Whitridge  Davies,  the  Registrar  and 
Sub-Registrar  of  the  County  Court ; Mr.  George  Markey, 
Magistrates’  Clerk  ; and  there  was  a very  full  attendance 
of  the  Council,  including  the  following  : — Aldermen  T. 
Savin,  Jackson  Salter,  and  John  Thomas,  and  Councillors 
John  Morris,  Edward  Shaw,  W.  H.  Lacon,  W.  Fletcher 
Rogers,  C.  G.  Bayley,  J.  Parry- Jones,  John  Jones, 
Robert  Lloyd,  T.  Whitfield,  Edward  Evans,  E.  B.  Smith, 
T.  P.  Parry,  W.  J.  Hodgson,  Charles  Drew,  Soley  Evans, 
and  R.  Porter  ; the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Henry  Davies), 
Mr.  Jackson  (Town  Clerk’s  office) ; the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor (Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam),  the  Collector  (Mr.  Glasco- 
dine).  In  addition  to  the  names  already  given  we  may 
mention  as  present,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas, 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Mr.  J.  Whitridge,  Mr.  Oswald  Fox, 
Mr.  John  Lloyd,  Queen’s  Hotel,  Mr.  Maclardy,  Mr. 
Knight,  and  others. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  Mayor  briefly  intro- 
duced 

Alderman  Longueville,  who  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  He  said — Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I cannot 
but  feel  very  deeply  your  very  great  kindness  in  wishing 
to  have  a portrait  of  me  in  your  Council  Chamber. 
(Cheers.)  I have  certainly  done  nothing  to  merit  such  a 
mark  of  distinction.  I have  long  been  the  most  inefficient 
member  of  your  Corporation,  and  even  in  my  best  days  I 
was  always  one  of  those  dumb  dogs  who  cannot  bark. 
(Laughter.)  You  will,  however,  now  have  a dummy 
who  will  always  represent  me  at  your  Council  meetings 
in  future.  (Renewed  laughter.)  You  must  not  think  me 
ungrateful  for  refusing  to  let  you  pay  for  this  picture.  I 
consider  you  have  doubly  paid  for  it  yourselves  in  show- 
ing such  a strong  desire  to  pay  for  it.  I supposed  you 
were  going  to  put  it  in  your  Council  Chamber,  and  it 
struck  me  that  it  would  put  you  to  more  inconvenience 
than  I could  have  wished  to  find  room  for  so  large  a pic- 
ture there.  You  have,  however,  given  me  sufficient  proof 
that  you  have  found  room  for  me  in  your  affection,  and 
for  this  I shall  always  feel  deeply  grateful.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  Mayor  (the  portrait  having  been  unveiled),  said — 
It  now  devolves  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  generally,  to  thank  you  most  cordially, 
Mr.  Longueville,  for  your  kind  and  valuable  present. 


(Cheers.)  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  original  intention- 
was  not  carried  out;  that  we  might  have  remained  the 
presenters  instead  of  the  accepters  of  the  portrait,  for  a 
more  popular  suggestion  than  the  one  I had  the  honour  of 
making  in  August,  could  not  well  have  been  submitted 
to  Oswestrians.  (Cheers.)  Everyone  I spoke  to  on  the 
subject  approved  most  heartily  of  the  scheme,  and  offered 
subscriptions ; and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  not  only  have  you  been  a member  of  the 
Corporation  for  a longer  period  than  has  been  known  for 
the  two  hundred  and  ten  years  that  we  have  elected 
Mayors,  but  your  name  has  long  been  a household  word 
amongst  us,  and  such  as  are,  like  myself,  natives  of  Os- 
westry, have,  from  our  youth  upwards,  associated  your 
name  with  every  movement  that  has  been  noblest  and  best 
for  the  good  of  your  fellow-townsmen.  (Cheers.)  We  could 
have  wished  that  you  had  seen  your  way  to  celebrate  your 
golden  wedding  with  the  Corporation  by  again  serving  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  but  we  bowed  to  your  de- 
cision in  this,  as  we  did  to  your  strongly  expressed  wish 
that  the  portrait  should  be  your  gift,  and  not  ours.  We 
would  rather,  as  I said  before,  that  we  had  been  the  donors, 
but  you  have  willed  it  otherwise,  and  I need  scarcely 
say  that  this  beautiful  likeness  will  find  a permanent  place 
in  our  hall ; and  will,  I trust,  for  many  a long  day,  re- 
main as  a memento  of  the  man  Oswestry  has  delighted  to 
honour,  and  who  has  honoured  Oswestry  by  so  acceptable 
a present.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Alderman  Longueville  having  again  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kind  feeling  which  had  been  shown  him, 

Councillor  Bayley  thought  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  an  event  of  so  much  importance  and  interest  to  the 
town,  should  not  have  been  more  generally  known 
amongst  the  burgesses.  He  was  sure  that  if  it  had  been 
made  better  known  that  hall  would  not  have  contained 
the  number  who  would  have  been  glad  to  honour  Mr. 
Longueville  by  being  present.  (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor  explained  that  there  had  not  been  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  desired  publicity  to  the  present- 
ation. There  were  a number  of  ladies  who,  if  they  had 
known  of  it  in  time,  would  have  wished  to  be  present. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Councillor  Parry- Jones  said  that  since  he  had  entered 
that  hall,  he  had  been  spoken  to  by  Alderman  Thomas, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  Corporation,  who  had 
asked  him  to  say  a word  on  behalf  of  his  uncle,  Alderman 
Minshall,  who  was  absent  through  illness.  (Hear,  hear.} 
Alderman  Minshall  wished  him  to  express  his  very  deep 
sorrow  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present,  either  at  that 
presentation,  or  at  the  meeting  which  would  take  place 
afterwards.  He  had  been  for  forty  four  years  a member 
of  the  Corporation,  and  was  next  in  point  of  seniority  to 
Alderman  Longueville.  Alderman  Minshall  wished  him 
to  express  to  Alderman  Longueville  the  deep  feeling  he 
had  entertained  towards  him,  for  a great  number  of  years, 
of  respect  and  admiration.  He  supposed  it  was  sixty 
years  or  more  since  they  had  been  friends  together,  and 
they  had  carried  out  many  works  in  connection  with  the 
town  of  Oswestry.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Minshall  wished 
him  to  say  his  regret  was  very  deep  indeed  that  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present  in  order  to  wish  Mr.  Longueville 
still  some  years  of  life  and  prosperity  that  he  might  re- 
main as  he  had  been  in  the  past,  a blessing  to  his  friends 
and  neighbours  and  to  the  town  of  Oswestry.  (Cheers.) 
Alderman  Longueville’s  motto  was  one  that  he  had  well 
acted  upon  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  “ Till  then 
thus,”  and  they  all  hoped  and  believed  that  it  would  be 
true  of  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  “ Till  then  thus,”  that  he 
would  continue  to  be  a blessing  and  honour  to  the  town 
of  Oswestry.  (Cheers.) 
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Councillor  Whitfield  said  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  separate  on  the  present  occasion  without  expressing  the 
very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they  felt  in  having  a 
local  artist  in  Oswestry  who  had  been  able  to  turn  out  so 
good  a picture  as  the  one  they  had  just  seen  unveiled. 
(Cheers.) 


©bituarg. 

THE  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  REES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rees  (Hiraethog),  formerly  of 
Liverpool,  but  recently  of  the  Welsh  Congregational 
Church,  Chester,  died  in  the  latter  city  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, which,  by  a singular  coincidence,  was  his  eighty-second 
birthday.  Dr.  Rees  had  been  ill  only  a short  time,  having 
as  recently  as  a fortnight  ago  shown  his  usual  vigour  and 
ability  as  a pulpit  orator  in  preaching  special  sermons  to 
crowded  congregations  at  Liverpool.  The  deceased  minis- 
ter was  born  at  Llansannan,  in  Denbighshire,  his  father 
being  a farmer  on  a portion  of  the  domain  of  his  ancestors, 
and  descended  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Wales.  After  completing  his  education,  and  early  in  life, 
Dr.  Rees  expressed  a wish  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  which 
he  made  thorough  preparation.  In  1831  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  Mostyn,  and  he  removed  to  Denbigh  in  1835. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Welsh 
Church,  Great  Crosshall-street,  Liverpool,  then  the  lead- 
ing Welsh  Congregational  Church  in  the  city,  but  in  1852 
he  resigned  that  charge  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Brownlow-hill  and  Elizabeth- 
street,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Grove-street. 
Dr.  Rees  remained  in  charge  of  that  Church  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  retired  from  it  in  1875,  owing  to  failing 
health.  He  then  went  to  Chester,  but  continued  to  the 
end  to  preach  to  Welsh  Churches  in  England  and  Wales 
without  regard  to  denomination,  but  chiefly  amongst  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

In  1862  Dr.  Rees  was  presented  with  a national  Welsh 
testimonial  at  Hope  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  his  services  to  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Wales,  the  meeting  at  which  the 
presentation  was  made,  having  been  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown.  At  Bethesda,  in  1877,  he 
was  presented  with  his  portrait  at  an  influential  and  re- 
presentative gathering,  with  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  first  medal  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society  of  London,  for  distinguished  services  to  literature, 
was  voted  to  him,  and  was  to  have  been  presented  during 
the  present  month,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  coincidence  that 
the  first  distinction  which  he  earned  in  literature  was  a 
prize  offered  by  the  old  Society  in  1828  for  the  best  poem 
on  Nelson’s  victory  at  Trafalgar.  Dr.  Rees  was  a leading 
Welsh  political  educator.  He  was  the  founder  of  Yr  Amserau, 
the  first  successful  Welsh  paper,  and  for  a time  he  gave 
his  services  as  editor,  and  was  afterwards  a frequent  con- 
tributor. He  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  founding  of  the  Bala  College  for  Congregational 
students,  and  his  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of 
a University  for  Wales  were  unwearied— in  fact  he  made 
constant  exertions  to  promote  education  amongst  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  The  deceased  divine  was  a voluminous  writer, 
amongst  his  principal  works  being  a “ Treatise  on  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion “ Life  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Williams  of  Wern,”  a celebrated  Welsh  preacher  ; 
“Miscellaneous Poems;”  “Emmanuel,”  an  epic,  intwovols; 
“ Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; ” “Letters 
of  an  ‘Old  Farmer  “Reminiscences  of  an  ‘ Old  Tailor’;” 


“ Uncle  Robert’s  Hearth  ” — conversations  around  the  fire- 
side of  Uncle  Robert,  founded  chiefly  on  the  incidents 
related  in  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” ; “ Metrical  Version  of 
the  Welsh  Psalms,”  with  notes  ; Volume  of  Sermons  ; 
and  a “Biography  of  the  Rev.  W.  Williams,  Panty- 
celyn,”  the  Welsh  hymn  composer.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  tracts  innumerable, 
including  “Letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Church  in 
Wales.”  He  took  a warm  interest  in  the  National  Eistedd- 
fodau,  his  services  as  adjudicator  being  frequently  rendered. 
Further,  he  may  be  credited  with  having  created  a 
taste  amongst  the  Welsh  for  lectures.  He  was  in  fact, 
himself  the  first  Welsh  lecturer  of  character  and  note,  and 
the  scope  of  his  prelections  included  such  subjects  as 
“Palmerston  and  His  Times,”  “ Martin  Luther,”  “Astro- 
nomy,” and  “ God  in  Nature.” 

As  a minister  of  the  Gospel  Dr.  Rees  was  widely 
known  and  extremely  popular,  his  forcible  eloquence 
generally  having  a powerful  effect  on  his  hearers. 
He  was  never  loath  to  assist  a good  cause,  and  many 
charitable  works  received  an  impetus  through  his 
exertions. 

DR.  ROBERT  CARTWRIGHT. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Robert  Cart- 
wright, M.D.,  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Peploe  Cartwright 
of  Oswestry,  Mr.  Blaikie’s  partner,  died  at  Swan  Hill, 
Shrewsbury,  in  his  76th  year.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  born 
in  Oswestry,  in  1807,  and  educated  at  Oswestry  Grammar 
School,  under  the  late  Dr.  Donne.  Early  in  life  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  for  several  years 
with  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Cartwright,  late  Consul-General 
at  that  place.  His  view  at  this  period  was  to  join 
the  diplomatic  service,  but  the  climate  proving  detri- 
mental to  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  shortly  afterwards  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  with  honours.  He 
studied  at  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  surgeon  at  the  Salop  Infirmary.  Later  on  he 
acquired  a good  practice  at  Bradford,  and,  after  enjoying 
this  for  a time,  returned  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  practised 
as  a homoeopathic  physician  for  about  fifteen  years,  finally 
relinquishing  the  profession  in  1873.  From  the  winter  of 
1877  or  thereabouts,  until  the  summer  of  1881,  Dr.  Cart- 
wright lived  chiefly  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Finding  that  his  health  was  failing,  however,  and 
yearning  for  his  native  land  once  more,  he  returned  to 
Shrewsbury  eighteen  months  ago,  and  on  Sunday  week, 
after  an  illness  extending  over  about  six  weeks  only,  he 
passed  peacefully  away.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day morning  at  the  Shrewsbury  General  Cemetery.  The 
ceremony  was  quiet  and  unpretentious,  and  the  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  N.  Cooper  of  Oxford,  one  of 
the  deceased’s  oldest  and  warmest  friends.  Dr.  Cartwright, 
who  remained  unmarried  to  the  end  of  his  days,  came  of 
an  old  Oswestry  family,  and  his  father,  brother,  and 
nephew  (the  present  Mr.  John  Peploe  Cartwright),  have 
all  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  borough. 
Dr.  Robert  Cartwright  was  distinguished  by  his  devotion 
to  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  He  published 
in  May,  1859,  a re-arrangement,  with  an  introduction  and 
explanatory  notes,  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  and  this 
was  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  by  “ The  Footsteps 
of  Shakspere,”  a volume  dealing  with  Shakspeare,  Lyly, 
Marlow,  Robert  Greene,  and  others.  Between  1861  and 
1864,  “Shakspere,  Sidney,  and  Essex,”  “The  ‘Arcadia’ 
Unveiled,”  “The  ‘ Faerie  Queen’  Unveiled,”  and  “Juliet 
Unveiled,”  were  produced,  and  early  in  the  latter  year  he 
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published  “Shakspere  and  Jonson,”  a volume  of  “Dra- 
matic versus  Wit  Combats,”  with  chapters  on  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Decker,  Chapman,  and  Webster. 
In  January,  1866,  Dr.  Cartwright  published  some  pro- 
posed emendatigns  of  the  text  of  Shakspere,  under  the 
title  of  “ New  Readings,”  upon  which  some  hot  contro- 
versy ensued,  and  even  so  recently  as  last  year,  Notes  and 
Queries  contained  interesting  references  to  the  doctor’s 
suggestions.  The  last  work  from  Dr.  Cartwright’s  pen 
was  issued  in  April,  1877,  under  the  title  of  “Papers  on 
Shakspere,”  and  contained  comparative  studies  of  Shak- 
speare,  Marlowe,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Edmund  Spenser, 
Marston,  and  “ Rare  Ben  Jonson,”  in  addition  to  chapters 
on  the  succession  of  Shakspeare’s  earliest  plays  and  studies 
of  “Edward  III.,”  “ Henry  VIII.,”  “ As  You  Like  It,” 
and  the  “Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  Fletcher’s  collaborateur 
in  which  Dr.  Cartwright  held  to  be  Beaumont  rather  than 
Shakspeare. 

MR.  POUNTNEY  SMITH. 

Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  whose  death  we  recorded  last 
week,  was  so  well  known,  that  a few  words  about  his  life 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at 
Munslow,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  studied  his  profession 
under  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Smalman,  Quatford,  near  Bridg- 
north, with  whom  he  was  for  some  years  associated  in 
business.  He  removed  to  Shrewsbury  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  began  business  in  Coleham  as  an 
architect  and  builder.  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  double  chapel  at 
Shrewsbury  General  Cemetry  is  a good  example  of  his 
taste  and  skill.  Amongst  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
and  of  Battlefield  Church,  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
churches  at  Leaton,  Uffington,  Downton,  Pool  Quay, 
Hope  Bowdler,  Preston  Gubbalds,  and  Moreton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, at  Llandrillo>  and  Llandderfel,  in  Merionethshire, 
and  at  Llantysilio,  in  Denbighshire,  and  his  work  is  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  Restored  and  partly  rebuilt  churches  at 
Ruyton-eleven-towns,  Wellington,  Whixall,  Highley, 
Sheinton,  Buildwas,  Munslow,  Stanton  Long,  Church 
Stretton,  Knighton,  and  Llangollen.  St.  Julian’s  Church 
is  now  undergoing  restoration  from  his  plans,  and  he 
had  also  prepared  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
churches  of  St.  Alkmund  and  Holy  Trinity 
Churches,  Shrewsbury.  Amongst  the  private  residences 
which  he  either  entirely  or  partially  erected  may  be 
mentioned  Palb,  Llantysilio  Hall,  Hinton  Hall,  near 
Whitchurch,  Ferney  Hall,  which  was  rebuilt  after  fire  ; 
and  the  additions  to  the  mansions  at  Onslow,  Buntingsdale 
and  Styche,  Downton  Castle,  Downton  Hall,  Clive  Hall, 
Corf  ton  Manor,  Sweeney  Hall,  Lutwyche  Hall,  and 
Cound  Hall,  were  effected  under  his  personal  supervision. 
In  politics  Mr.  Smith  was  a Conservative,  and  for  several 
years,  prior  to  1876,  he  represented  Stone  Ward  Within 
in  the  Conncil,  but  in  that  year  he  lost  his  seat  by  a small 
majority.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Smith  was  unani- 
mously elected  an  Alderman  of  the  borough,  which  post 
he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  November  1873 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  borough  ; for  many 
years  he  has  been  a borough  magistrate,  and  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  municipal  charities. — The  funeral  took 
place  on  Thursday, at  the  General  Cemetery.  The  funeral 
procession  was  met  at  the  Cemetery  by  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
G.  Eddowes,)  and  a large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  other  friends,  and  the  coffin  was 
placed  upon  a bier  and  conveyed  to  the  chapel.  The 
surpliced  choir  of  Holy  Trinity  (the  deceased  gentleman’s 
parish)  was  present,  and  the  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Lloyd  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fletcher. 
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NOTES. 

MORRIS  DANCING  IN  WALES  (Dec.  27,  1882). 
The  annexed  description  of  a Morris  Dance  in  West  Gla- 
morgan, is  taken  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  March, 
1819.  D.J. 

Without  troubling  you  with  many  impertinent  obser- 
vations upon  the  subject  of  the  Morris  Dance  in  all  its 
various  forms,  allow  me  to  give  you  a plain  statement  of 
such  modifications  of  that  ancient  dance  as  are  still  ex- 
hibited in  this  part  of  the  country.  Not  during  the 
‘Merry  Month  of  May,’  but,  like  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Plot, 
at  Christmas,  and  mingled  with  the  usual  exhibitions  of 
that  festive  season. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  Aderyn  bee  y llwyd, 
bird  with  the  grey  beak  ; this  is  formed  by  the  skeleton 
bones  of  a horse’s  head,  furnished  with  artificial  eyes  and 
ears,  and  highly  decorated  with  ribbons  and  coloured 
paper  ; it  is  borne  by  a man  whose  person  is  concealed  be- 
neath a long  cloth ; his  part  is  to  imitate  the  amblings, 
curvetings,  stoartings,  and  kickings  of  the  horse.  He  »» 
attended  by  a groom,  whose  business  it  is  to  soothe  his 
affected  angers  and  fears,  and  keep  him  within  proper 
bounds  ; three  or  four  partners  in  the  profits  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, who  are  by  turns  horse,  groom  or  attendants,  ac- 
company him  from  house  to  house,  and  after  a due  exhi- 
bition of  this  horse’s  various  antics,  a hat  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  a collection  is  levied  upon  the  spectators. 
This  is  evidently  the  Hobby-horse  detached  from  the 
Morris  Dance,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  Welsh  name 
very  nearly  approaches  that  of  a similar  French  exhibition, 
l’oesian  a long  bee. 

Another  exhibition  is  called  corruptly  “ The  Merry 
Dancers.”  There  are  usually  three  persons  dressed  in 
short  jackets,  which,  as  well  as  their  hats,  are  decorated 
with  a profusion  of  paper  ornaments ; they  proceed  from 
house  to  house,  dancing  in  each  a sort  of  reel,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  Wales ; after  dancing  the  heys  and 
setting,  two  of  the  dancers  by  turns  take  hold  of  each 
other’s  waists,  and  continue  turning  round  for  a much 
longer  time  than  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  ordinary 
head  completely  giddy.  The  Welsh  are  generally  very 
good  dancers,  and  very  fond  of  it,  and  on  these  occasions 
particularly  ; the  feet  keep  time  with  the  musick  in  a 
most  energetic  shuffle  upon  the  floor,  somewhat  similar  to 
a particular  step  in  the  old  hornpipe,  which  is  also 
occasionally  danced  by  one  of  the  “ Merry  Dancers,”  if 
any  of  the  party  happens  to  be  particularly  expert.  The 
musick  is  generally  the  harp,  which  I am  sorry  to  observe  is 
daily  declining,  and  the  detestable  fiddle  is  superseding  the 
native  instrument.  A frequent  but  not  universal  accom- 
paniment of  this  Merry  Dance  are  the  conspicuous  figures 
of  Punch  and  Judy.  The  gentleman  is  dressed  according 
to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  wearer,  generally  in  a cap, 
and  mask  of  some  animal’s  skin,  with  the  hair  on,  and  the 
jacket  is  either  much  decorated,  or  entirely  composed  of 
the  same  materials  ; a fox’s  brush,  if  it  can  be  got,  or 
some  other  hairy  ornament  is  pendant  from  behind,  and  a 
concealed  bell  tinkles  about  his  hinder  parts.  His  right 
hand  wields  a rod,  with  which  be  plentifully  belabours  his 
wife  Judy,  who  is  personated  by  the  tallest  man  the  party 
are  able  to  procure.  He  is  habited  in  female  attire,  the 
face  blacked,  and  an  enormously  broad-brimmed  slouched 
beaver  hat  upon  the  head.  These  two  dance  a pas  de  deuxt 
to  give  occasional  rest  to  the  other  performers.  The  step 
of  this  dance  is  a sort  of  shuffling  run,  in  very  short  steps, 
somewhat  resembling  what  in  fashionable  assemblies, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ part- 
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ridge  step.”  The  jingle  of  Punch’s  bell  is  the  only  music, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  his  rod  to  Judy’s  back  the 
most  striking  part  of  the  performance.  The  Merry  Dancers 
are  not  always  accompanied  by  these  figures,  but  each 
occasionly  forms  a separate  exhibition.  Old  Christmas  Day 
is  that  upon  which  these,  as  well  as  Aderyn  bee  a llwyd, 
make  their  appearance. 

New  Year’s  Day  is  marked  by  all  the  children  in  the 
neighbourhood  forming  themselves  in  little  groups,  and 
carrying  from  house  to  house  their  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  for  health  and  prosperity  during  the  ensuing 
year,  which  are  symbolised  by  each  bearing  in  his  hand 
an  apple  stuck  full  of  corn,  variously  coloured  and  decor- 
ated with  a sprig  of  some  evergreen  ; three  short  skewers 
serve  as  supports  to  the  apple  when  not  held  in  the  hand, 
and  a fourth  serves  to  hold  it  by  without  destroying  its 
many-coloured  honours.  E.H. 

QUERIES. 

COL.  JONES  THE  REGICIDE.— A lady  has 
written  to  me  to  ask  if  Col.  Jones  the  Regicide  was  a gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  descent?  In  an  old  book  styled 
“The Indictment,  &c.,  &c.,  of  twenty-nine  Regicides,”  it 
is  stated  that  “ he  came  of  a mean  family  in  Wales.” 
Williams,  in  his  Eminent  Welshmen , describes  him  as 
“ the  son  of  a gentleman  of  small  property,  but  alleged 
ancient  descent.”  Can  we  get  any  information  through 
Bye-gones  on  this  point  ? I have  a fac  simile  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  with  copies  of 
the  autographs  and  seals  of  the  Regicides,  each  of  the  29 
seals  bearing  a coat  of  arms.  Colonel  John  Jones’s  seal  is 
not  very  perfect,  but  the  armorial  bearing  is  quite  clear. 
There  are  nine  birds  on  the  shield  placed  in  rows  of  three 
diagonally  from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  between 
these  birds  are  two  scarpes  (or  bendlets)  also  drawn  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  no  crest.  I cannot  find 
this  coat  in  any  book  of  Welsh  pedigrees.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  name  the  tribe  or  family 
entitled  to  bear  these  birds  and  bendlets.  Gwenna. 

A WELSH  INVENTOR. — The]  Cambrian  news- 
paper of  Feb.  15,  1812,  says: — “Mr.  Jones  of  Minffordd 
Inn,  at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris,  among  a variety  of  singu- 
lar discoveries  highly  instructing  to  the  travellers  who 
visit  that  romantic  spot,  has  lately  invented  a method  by 
which  the  depth  of  any  lake  may  be  ascertained  by  any 
person  standing  on  the  shore.  It  is  performed  by  means  of 
trigonometrical  solutions.  The  experiment  was  first  tried 
in  finding  the  depth  of  the  crater  immediately  under  the 
summit  of  Cader  Idris,  which  is  about  a mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  exhibits  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  North 
Wales,  the  result  of  which  is  not  made  public.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  talents  of  Mr.  J ones,  look 
forward  with  much  confidence  to  further  and  more  impor- 
tant discoveries.”  Has  any  further  record  been  left  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  “talents?”  D.J. 

REPLIES. 

ROSINDALE  LLOYD,  M.D.  (Oct.  10,  1883)  — 
The  name  would  imply  one  of  the  Aston  family,  but  I am 
not  aware  that  one  of  those  Lloyds  was  a physician  in  Wrex- 
ham in  1735.  As  far  back  as  1699  there  was  a Rosendale 
Lloyd,  mercer,  sworn  a burgess  of  Oswestry.  Jarco. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS.— (Oct.  31, 
1883). — Trick  and  Tye.  I do  not  find  this  expression  in 
Brewer’s  Phrase  and  Fable,  and  what  is  more  singular,  he 
does  not  give  the  more  familar  expression  “ Ride  and 
Tie.”  I once  met  with  the  latter  in  a book  entitled  Three 
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Weeks'  Tour  in  Wales,  by  a Mr.  Fisher,  published  at  Stroud 
in  1818.  The  author  thus  explains  the  term  : — “ The  per- 
son who  first  rides  passes  the  one  who  walks,  and  ties  his 
horse  at  some  convenient  places  by  the  way  side  ; which, 
when  the  walker  comes  up  with  it,  he  takes  and  rides 
past  the  other  (who  is  now  become  the  walker)  and  in  like 
manner  fastens  the  horse  and  walks  again.”  N.W.S. 

THE  POWELS  OF  PARK  (Oct.  24,31, 1883.)— Mr. 
Thomas  Powel  of  Park,  whose  unsatisfactory  ways  caused 
trouble  to  the  Corporation  of  Oswestry,  both  as  Mayor  and 
Recorder,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Powel  of  Park, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Whittington,  rector  of  Hodnet,  Chancellor 
and  Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  Men- 
tion of  his  grandfather  (qy.)  is  made  in  Taylor's  MS ., 
printed  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Arch- 
aeological Society  ” for  1880,  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

1593-4.  “ This  yeare  and  the  8 daye  of  Januarie  beinge 

Tuesdaye  the  quarter  Seassionsfor  the  Shire  beinge  Shiriffe 
of  the  same  Mr.  Robart  Powell  of  the  Parcke  by  Oswestrie 
at  ye  whiche  seassions  (beinge  usually  keapt  in  the  towne 
of  Shresburie)  was  not  himsealfe  presennt  but  his  deputie, 
and  the  next  daye  folio  winge  bei’g  the  9th  daye  of  Januarie 
the  towne  seassions  of  gaole  dely  vi’  in  Shrosbery  was  keapt 
in  the  whiche  were  2 condempned,  one  savid  by  his  booke 
& the  rest  whipped. 

“ This  yeare  and  the  xxvjth  of  August  the  grate  assisse 
was  hellde  in  Shreusburie  and  the  iudgs  of  the  assizes  were 
broght  in  by  the  Shyreffe  of  the  Shire  whose  name  was 
Mr,  Robart  Powell  of  the  Parcke  by  Oswestrie  Esquire 
who  cam  in  verey  valiantly  and  at  the  ennde  of  the  assize 
there  were  three  condempned  to  say  two  men  and  a woma’ 
so  the  twoo  men  were  executid  & the  woama’  reprivid 
beinge  thoght  to  be  w’th  childe.”  Scrobbes  Byrig. 

OSWESTRY  RACES  (Nov.  14,  1883).— Random 

notes,  continued  : — 

1816.  This  is  the  first  year  the  name  of  Mr.  W. 
Ormsby  Gore  appears  in  the  lists.  His  hor3e  Perchance 
ran  in  the  race  for  Sir  Watkin’s  Cup,  and  another  called 
Peps  “bolted”  in  the  Gentlemen’s  Subi  Purse  for  £50. 
Sir  Watkin’s  b.  g.  by  Castret  won  the  Stewards  Plate, 
and  his  b.  c.  by  the  same  sire  the  5 guinea  Sweepstakes. 
This  year  we  have  the  name  of  John  Mytton  for  the  first 
time  : he  is  mentioned  as  a subscriber,  who  did  not  name, 
for  the  5 gn.  sw. 

1817.  John  Mytton’s  Hazard  ran  third  in  the  Stewards 
plate ; his  Neck  or  Nothing  broke  down  in  Sir  Watkin’s 
Cup ; and  his  Langolu  bolted  in  the  Town  Subscription 
Purse. 

1818.  Sir  Watkin  entered  three  horses  for  the  Stewards 
Fifty  pound  Plate,  and  won  it  with  Frederick.  Sir 
Watkin’s  Frederick  also  won  The  Town  Subscription 
Purse.  Mytton  had  his  horses  Leopold,  Pranks,  Langolu, 
in  more  than  one  race,  but  they  were  not  winners. 

1819.  Mr.  J ohn  Mytton  had  no  less  than  twelve  entries 
in  the  races  of  this  year,  but  only  won  in  one.  Sir 
Watkin’s  Banshee,  ridden  by  Arthur,  won  the  Fifteen 
guinea  Sweepstakes.  The  race  Mr.  Mytton  won  was 
“£50  the  gift  of  John  Mytton,  esq.,  M.P.,  added  to  a 
sweepstakes  of  5 gns.  each,  to  the  Oswestry  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.”  Foxhuntress,  ridden  by  Craig,  was  the  winner. 

1820.  Mytton’s  Halston,  ridden  by  J.  Penkit,  won  the 
Town  Sub.  Plate,  and  his  Anti-Radical  beat  Sir  Watkin’s 
Thunderbolt  in  the  15  gn.  sw.  HisFitz  James,  also,  beat 
Sir  Watkin’s  Young  Sorcerer  in  a 25  gn.  sw.  for  Colts. 

1821.  This  year  a race  was  called  “ The  Oswestry 
Cocked-Hat  Stakes.”  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore’s  Mad  Moll  won 
it.  There  was  also,  on  the  first  day,  Monday,  a Trial 
Race  by  three  horses  of  Capt.  Mytton’s  troop,  and  three 
of  Capt.  Wynn’s  troop,  the  “ four  best  of  which  ” were  to 
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run  on  the  Wednesday  for  a cup  value  50  gns.  the  gift  of 
Major  the  Hon.  T.  Kenyon  “ for  horses  belonging  to  the 
Oswestry  Squadron  of  Cavalry.”  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore’s  Mad 
Moll  also  won  Sir  Watkin’s  Cup  this  year. 

1822.  Mr.  John  Mytton’s  Young  Alexandra  won  the 
Cocked-Hat  Sweepstakes,  and  his  Halston  the  Town  Sub- 
scription Plate — J.  Spring,  jockey.  Spring  also  won  the 
15  gns.  sw.  on  Sir  Watkin’s  Bellmont,  and  the  Oswestry 
10  gu.  sw.  on  Mr.  M.  Jones’s  Sir  Edward.  Mr.  J. 
Mytton’s  Habberley,  ridden  by  T.  Horseley,  won  a sw.  of 
20  gns,,  and  his  Milo  the  Sir  Watkin  Cup,  ridden  by  the 
same  jockey. 

1823.  Lord  Derby’s  Marauder  with  R.  Smith  on  its 
back,  “ won  easily  ” the  Stewards  Purse  of  £50 ; the  horse 
that  came  second  being  Mr.  Mytton’s  famous  Euphrates, 
ridden  by  T.  Whitehouse  The  other  competitors  were 
Lord  Grosvenor’s  Lady-Day,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore’s  Cuyp, 
and  Sir  William  Wynne’s  Belmont.  Major  Gore’s  Achrnet 
“ walked  over  ” for  the  15  gn.  sw. 

1824.  Mr.  Mytton’s  Whittington,  ridden  by  White- 
house,  won  the  Gents.  Sub.  Purse  of  £50,  and  Sir  Watkin’s 
Rubens,  ridden  by  Barnard,  a Produce  Stakes  of  25  gns. 
each,  one  mile. 

( To  be  continued.) 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Mold  Town  Hall  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday, 
after  having  undergone  extensive  alterations.  The  open- 
ing ceremony  took  the  form  of  a concert,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Local  Board. 

Major  Tulloch,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
held  an  enquiry  a few  days  ago  at  Boith  in  reference  to 
the  inroads  of  the  sea  at  that  place.  Mr.  George  Owen, 
of  Oswestry,  represented  the  Cambrian  Railways  Company 
at  the  enquiry. 

The  ancient  parish  Church  of  Llanenddwyn,  which  is  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  north  of  Barmouth, near  Dyffryn  Sta- 
tionon  the  Cambrian  Railway,  was  rededicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor, on  Wednesday, after  restoration.  Mr.  H. 
Kennedy  of  Bangor  was  the  architect.  In  the  churchyard, 
to  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  a tomb  stone,  dated  1665, 
to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Jones,  brother-in-law  of 
Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 

On  Sunday  the  first  mayoral  procession  in  the  history 
of  Bangor  took  place.  The  event  was  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness,  the  curiosity  to  see  Bangor’s  first  mayor 
and  corporation  march  to  church  being  great.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  a 
collection  made  for  the  Bangor  Infirmary  and  the  Nurses’ 
Institution. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  on  his  recent  arrival  in  New 
York  was  waited  upon  by  the  representative  of  a news- 
paper in  that  city  with  a request  that  he  would  furnish 
details  concerning  the  emigration  of  Welsh  quarrymen  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Upon  his  lordship  stating  that  he 

‘knew  nothing  about  the  matter”  beyond  what  he  had 
read  in  the  papers,  his  visitor  explained  that  from  his 
title  and  the  circumstance  that  certain  Welsh  quarries  are 
known  as  the  “ Carnarvonshire  Quarries  ” it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  must  be  interested  in  the  Welsh  Rocky 
Mountain  scheme.  The  reply  that  the  coincidence  was 
“purely  accidental”  does  not  appear  to  have  at  once  re- 
moved all  doubt  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  connection  with  the 
Principality,  since  the  reporter,  according  to  his  account, 
responded  with  the  searching  question,  “ On  your  trip  to 
Quebec,  was  not  the  secretary  of  the  Welsh  Quarrymen’s 


Union  a passenger  on  the  steamship  with  you?”  Finally, 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  assurance  that  this  also  was  a mere  coin- 
cidence, that  he  had  only  come  to  America  with  the  Countess 
for  “a  little  recreation,”  and  that  he  positively  “ could  not 
tell  how  many  quarries  there  are  in  Wales,  the  number  of 
people  employed  or  anything  about  their  condition,”  seems 
to  have  convinced  his  pertinacious  questioner  that  a title 
derived  from  a Welsh  county  does  not  necessarily  imply 
either  Welsh  nationality  or  the  possession  of  Welsh 
quarries. 

THE  CYMMRODORION  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

MEETING, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  London,  when  there  was  a fairly  large 
muster  of  members.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  President 
of  the  day,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
j Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  M.P.,  who  announced  that  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  had  contributed  one  hundred  guineas 
towards  the  funds  of  the  Society.  While  Mr.  Morgan 
Lloyd  was  speaking  Lord  Powis  entered  the  room,  and  was 
greeted  with  a round  of  applause.  Upon  taking  the  chair 
he  explained  that  he  had  been  detained  at  King’s  College, 
where  the  election  of  a Principal  was  then  taking  place. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones,  read  the  annual  report. 
The  report  stated  that  during  the  year  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  from  382  to  513,  and  among  the 
| new  members  were  men  whose  names  were  known 
j throughout  the  world  for  their  literary  snd  scientific 
j attainments.  Two  vacancies  had  occurred  in  the  Council 
owing  to  Mr.  Hanbury  Davies  and  Mr.  St.  John  Han- 
cock having  gone  abroad.  The  following  members  had 
been  elected  Vice-Presidents  : — The  Earl  of  Jersey,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  R.  A.  Cuniiffe, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  the 
Dean  of  Bangor,  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.P.,  Mr. 
William  Rathbone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stuart  Rendel,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P.  Various  interesting  and 
important  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  year, 
reports  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Advertizer.  Special 
acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  services  of  Mr.  T. 
Marchant  Williams  and  Mr.  Cadwaladr  Davies, 
in  connection  with  the  Cymmrodorion  sectional  meetings  of 
the  Eisteddfod. — The  publications  of  the  year  consisted 
of  the  annual  report ; part  3 of  the  Gododinof  “ Aneurin 
j Gwawdrydd  ” (Stephens’s  edition),  the  Ystoria  de  Carolo 
| Magno,  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  translated  by  Mr. 
j John  Rhys,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Powell  and  Mr.  Llyw- 
arch  Reynolds,  and  two  parts  of  Y Cymmrodor.  In  the 
j press  are  part  2,vol60,  of  Y Cymmrodor , the  annual  report, 
and  the  concludingfpart  of  the  Gododin  Jand  in  preparation 
Y Marchog  Crwydrad.  The  transcription  and  editing  of 
the  MSS.  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd, 
M.A.  and  Mr.  Egerton  B.  Phillimore. — The  first  Cym- 
rodorion  medal  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Rev,  William 
Rees,  D.D.  (Gwilym  Hiraethog),  and  it  was  with  deep 
grief  that  the  Council  announced  his  death  which  pre- 
vented the  formal  investiture  arranged  for  that  evening. 
— The  Council  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  take  three 
rooms  at  Lonsdale  Chambers  ai  a rent  of  £75  a year. 
The  efforts  of  the  Council  would  now  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  upon  the  nucleus  provided  by  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  of  a permanent  Reference 
Library,  relating  to  the  language,  literature,  antiquities, 
and  local  condition  of  Wales,  and  members  were  reminded 
that  this  aim  would  be  materially  advanced  by  the  pre- 
sentation on  their  part  of  any  duplicate  copies  of  works 
they  might  possess. — It  was  proposed  to  make  the  rooms 
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available  for  the  purposes  of  a reading  room,  the  town 
members  to  pay  a small  extra  sum  to  cover  expenses. — The 
gifts  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year  included  Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections;  Initial  Mutations  in  the  Living 
Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  Dialects  ; Bye-gones, 
and  other  works.  The  financial  statement  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £37 17s.  The  report  was  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Easterby. — Mr.  Marchant  Williams  moved,  and  Dr. 
John  Williams  seconded,  “that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  presented  to  the  lecturers,  artistes,  and  others  who  had 
assisted  the  Society  during  the  past  year. — The  motion 
was  carried  nem.  con,  as  was  also  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council  and  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  for  their 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  This  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  the  well-known 
Buddhist  scholar,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Owen 
Evans,  formerly  of  Llanbrynmair.  A vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Editor,  assistant  Editor,  Secretary,  and  auditors,  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Williams,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  M.  A.  The  retiring  members 
of  the  Council  were  re-elected,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men added  : — Professor  Rhys  Davids,  Dr.  Wynne  Wil- 
liams, Rev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  J.  Milo  Griffith.  Mr.  Stephen  Evans 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  whom  they 
were  very  proud  and  pleased  to  see  amongst  them.  The 
vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. — The  Earl  of  Powis,  in 
responding,  referred  to  his  unavoidable  absence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  reference  to 
Professor  Jayne  as  one  of  the  candidates  chosen  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection  for  the  Principalship  of  King’s 
College,  said  it  was  a good  omen  for  the  future  that  the 
Principalship  of  a Welsh  College, should  he  a passport  to  a 
similar  position  in  London.  Turning  to  the  report  which 
had  been  read,  Lord  Powis  remarked  that  the  Society, 
during  the  last  decade,  had  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress. Having  now  obtained  a local  habitation  as  well  as 
a name,  they  could  give  to  their  friends  in  the  Principality 
firm  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  Society.  He  felt  it 
to  be  most  desirable  that  they  should  at  once  proceed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a good  library,  with  books  relating  to 
Wales,  ere  the  casualties  of  life  robbed  them  of  many  of 
those  in  which  its  language  and  antiquities  are  enshrined. 
He  hoped  that  a strong  effort  would  be  made  to  save  the  work 
of  ancient  Welsh  writers  from  becoming  wrapping  cases  for 
groceries,  a fate  which  too  often  befel  them.  With  the 
present  opportunity  he  trusted  that  a complete  Welsh 
library  would  shortly  be  formed  by  the  Society.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  adding  to  it  a devotional  book  published 
in  Welsh  some  centuries  ago  by  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
copies  of  which  had  recently  been  found  at  Powis  Castle. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Cymmrodorion  could  procure  a 
complete  catalogue  and  collection  of  the  many  Welsh 
books  published  by  the  Society  he  had  named.  Such  a 
catalogue  would  be  a great  literary  desideratum. 

A representative  company  was  present  at  the  banquet, 
which  was  served  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  Chairman, 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  had  on  his  right  hand  Mrs.  Dr.  Hoggan, 
the  first  and  only  lady  member,  who  has  been  present  at 
a Cvmmrodorion  dinner,  and  on  his  left,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  M.  A.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The  Honour- 
able Society  of  Cymmrodorion,”  Lord  Powis  observed 
that  the  revival  of  the  Society,  and  its  progress 
during  the  last  ten  years,  showed  that  Wales  had  not  been 
behind  other  nations  in  the  new-born  zeal  which  was  the 
result  of  extended  culture,  for  going  back  to  the  history 
and  antiquity  of  their  own  country.  In  England  the 
enquiries  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  succes- 
sive Masters  of  the  Rolls  had  tended  to  elucidate  many 


points  of  history  and  national  growth.  In  Ireland  the  ex- 
amination of  ancient  MSS.  had  brought  to  light  many 
curious  tribal  customs  which  had  long  been  superseded. 
But  while  the  Irish  press  might  be  said  to  be  almost  non- 
existent, Wales  maintained  a large  number  of  daily, 
weekly,  and  other  periodicals,  the  success  of  which  plainly 
proved  that  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  the  Welsh 
language  was  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  people. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Eisteddfod  and  Societies  like 
the  Cymmrodorion  first  sought  to  revive  the  pride  of  the 
Welsh  people  in  their  bygone  history,  many  thought  that 
the  progress  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  attainment  of  the 
English  language  would  thereby  be  considerably  retarded. 
If  such  a danger  ever  existed  it  had  long  since  been  dis- 
sipated. The  desire  of  the  Welsh  people  for  that  inter- 
mediate and  higher  eduction  which  would  enable  them  to 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  battle  of  life  had  developed 
until  the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  attracted, 
and  its  support  gained  for  the  Colleges  now  rising 
into  existence.  It  would  require  much  prudence 
and  wisdom  to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  might 
retard  their  proper  development,  and  he  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  admirable  speech  in  which  Lord  Aber- 
dare  warned  the  promoters  of  the  South  Wales  College 
against  impending  dangers.  The  Cymmrodorion  Society 
had  now  a habitation  which,  to  Englishmen,  bred  under 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  called  a territorial  constitution,  was  a 
necessary  sign  of  solidity  and  permanence.  This  would 
enable  them  to  preserve  the  literary,  antiquarian,  and 
artistic  treasures  of  their  country.  The  old  books  published 
by  the  Society  had  been  of  great  interest.  Looking  at  the 
history  of  the  world  he  found  that  as  large  farms  absorbed 
small  ones,  so  one  or  two  great  languages  were  establish- 
ing their  predominance.  French  for  many  years  had  the 
undoubted  supremacy,  but  now  the  German,  if  not  yet 
the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  State  papers,  had  become 
the  language  of  history  and  philosophy.  The  English 
language,  he  need  not  say,  was  extending  itself  over  the 
known  world.  How  necessary,  therefore,  it  was,  if  the 
Welsh  people  wished  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  that  they  should  keep  alive  its  records,  and 
preserve  its  ancient  language.  The  school  in  Wales  would 
soon  push  out  the  nursery.  So  much  the  more  ought  they 
to  treasure  the  literature  and  language  while  they  had 
the  means  within  their  reach.  The  cultivation  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Cymry  would  not  inter- 
fere with  their  study  of  the  history  and  life  of  the 
greater  nation  with  which  they  were  so  closely 
associated.  While  cherishing  their  own  national 
traditions  they  should  also  cherish  the  history 
of  the  greater  England,  and  join  their  English  brethren  in 
extending  and  strengthening  its  destinies  throughout  the 
world. — The  toast  was  most  cordially  received,  and  was 
responded  toby  Mrs. Hoggan,  the  Rev.  John  Davies, M.  A., 
and  Dr.  Isambard  Owen. — Professor  Tanner  proposed  the 
toast  of  “ Literature,  Science,  and  Art,”  and  in  referring 
to  Mrs.  Hoggan’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
women,  remarked  that  if  Welshwomen  were  properly  edu- 
cated, the  agricultural  returns  of  the  Principality  would 
be  doubled  in  a very  short  time. — The  toast  was  responded 
to  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  for  Science,  Mr.  Milo 
Griffith  for  Art,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  for  Literature. 
Mr.  Morris  took  occasion  to  pay  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  William  Rees.— Dr.  Frederick  Roberts 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  “Eisteddfod  ; ” Mr.  T.  Marchant 
Williams,  and  Mr.  W.  Davies  ( Vlynorydd)  responded. 
— The  toast  of  “ Cymru,  Cymro,  a Ohymraeg,”  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  and  responded  to  by  Dr. 
John  Williams. — Lord  Powis  proposed  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
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Bart,  M.P.  Sir  Watkin,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  recover- 
ing. Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  had 
paid  their  President  a very  high  compliment,  in  saying 
that  Sir  Watkin  represented  Wales  in  Parliament,  because 
he  was  Sir  Watkin.  Such  an  observation  was  a tribute  to 
the  character  and  individuality  of  the  man. — The  toast 
was  accorded  all  the  honours. — Mr.  Ignatius  Williams 
proposed  “The  Earl  of  Powis  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society,”  to  which  the  Chairman  responded. — Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  proposed  “The  Council,”  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
Roberts  and  Mr.  John  Owen  replied. — The  last  toast  was 
that  of  “ The  Secretary,”  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms  by 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Jones. 

ELLESMERE  GHOST. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Worth,  formerly  Miss  Sadler  of 
Shrewsbury. 

’Twas  on  the  evening  of  a summer’s  day 
(Your  credence  grant , for  Truth  inspires  my  lay), 

Long  had  the  service  of  the  church  been  o’er, 

And  firmly  bolted  was  each  ponderous  door  ; 

The  setting  sun  a partial  lustre  shed, 

Across  the  sculptures  of  the  silent  dead  ; 

The  air  was  calm,  and  all  around  serene, 

No  rustling  leaf  disturbed  the  tranquil  scene. 

When  on  a sudden  ! ’midst  this  calm  profound, 
Unnumbered  voices  seemed  to  murmur  ’round  ; 

And  crowds  promiscuous  to  the  church  yard  ran, 

From  lisping  infancy  to  aged  man  ! 

A sprightly  lass,  with  heart  and  footstep  light, 

Eager  enquired  what  meant  so  strange  a sight  ? 

Why  all  assembled  ’round  the  western  door, 

When  now  the  duties  of  the  day  were  o’er? 

And  why,  as  they  approached  the  sacred  place, 

Such  consternation  clouded  every  face  ? 

A neighbouring  cottager,  just  passing  by, 

Civilly  stopped,  and  made  her  this  reply  : — 

“ Why  hark’ee,  Miss  ! I’ve  lost  my  wits  almost, 

For  in  the  church  there’s  now  a real  Ghost ; 

You  know  where  stands  that  old  sepulchral  stone — 

But  listen !— Did  you  hear  that  deadly  groan  ?” 

“ What  groan  ?” — she  said,  and  lent  a willing  ear, 
Blushing  to  yield,  yet  half  inclined  to  fear. 

“ It  must  be  fancy  ! for  no  real  groan 
Could  ever  issue  from  the  senseless  stone  ! 

Will  no  one  dare  this  mystery  to  explore. 

And  venture  on  the  other  side  the  door  ? 

What  thinks  the  Vicar?”  “ Why,  Miss,  truly  he, 
Whose  precepts  and  whose  practice  well  agree, 

To  prove  him  worthy  of  the  gown  he  wears, 

Would  you  believe  it?  smiles  upon  our  fears, 

?ids  us  exert  the  courage  oft  we  boast, 
o take  the  keys,  and  search  the  gloomy  ghost. 

But  who  is  there  on  earth  dare  be  so  bold  ? 

I’m  sure  at  such  a thought  my  blood  runs  cold  /” 

“ And  well  it  may,”  a sturdy  lad  replied, 

“ I’m  sure  my  father,  by  the  dark  mere  side, 
Returning  from  his  work  the  other  night,  'j 

Saw  from  the  church  reflected  such  a light,  V 

As  made  him  quake  from  head  to  foot  with  fright !”  j 
“ Aye,  aye,”  rejoined  the  dame,  “ and  t’other  day, 
When  the  poor  lad,  who  proved  too  fond  of  play, 

Was  locked  in  th’  organ  loft ; the  thoughtless  clerk 
Forgot  the  culprit  till  the  night  grew  dark  ; 

He  sat  quite  still,  afraid  to  walk  or  stand  ! 

When  on  his  neck  he  felt — a dead  cold  hand  / 

Roused  was  that  courage  which  so  late  ebbed  low, 

And  at  one  leap  he  gained  the  aisle  below  ! 


In  vain  did  bolts  and  bars  impede  his  pass, 

He  rushed,  impetuous,  through  the  crashing  glass  ; 
Hands,  face,  and  neck  were  mangled  by  the  way, 

And  on  the  grass  he  half  expiring  lay  ! 

And  though  his  bruises  dont  continue  still, 

I fear,  poor  lad,  hisjfrte  for  ever  will  J” 

Here  ceased  the  dame  ; for  now  grew  still  more  loud,. 
Th’  increasing  murmurs  of  the  clamorous  crowd  ; 

Some  prayed  to  Heaven  their  children  to  protect, 

While  others,  trembling,  stood  with  hair  erect  ! 

At  length,  some  few,  possessing  strength  of  mind, 
Resolved,  if  possible,  the  truth  to  find  ; 

Boldly  they  ventured  through  the  creaking  door, 

But  strove  in  vain  the  mystery  to  explore  ; 

For  when  they  searched  behind  the  mystic  stone, 

They  saw  no  form  ! — but  louder  heard  the  groan  ! 

“ I’ll  persevere,” said  one,  “for nature’s  laws, 

Prove  no  effects  exist  without  a cause  ; 

One  place  there  still  remains  we  have  not  seen, 

’Tis  that  dark  walk  which  lies  the  roofs  between.” 
Thither  they  went,  bearing  a friendly  light, 

When  lo  !— the  dreadful  Ghost  was  full  in  sight  I 
A large  old  Owl  l that  enemy  to  day, 

Quietly  snoring  on  his  snug  nest  lay  ! 

Unconscious  of  his  sleep  creating  dread, 

Nor  knew  the  consternation  he  had  spread. 

Soon  was  his  drowsy  ghostship  brought  to  view, 

And  soon  the  giggling  crowd,  amazed,  withdrew  ; 

The  gaping  dames  returned,  ashamed  almost, 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  plumy  ghost ! 

[The  foregoing  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  Hulbert’^ 
Salopian  Magazine,  published  in  1815.  For  some  account  of 
Mrs.  Worth  see  Bye-gones,  Jan.  26,  1881. — Ed.) 
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NOTES. 

THE  NORTH-SHROPSHIRE  POLTERGEIST. 

During  the  past  month  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom, 
probably,  has  published  something  about  the  “racketing 
spectre  ” that  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hampson  of  The  Wood,  near  Ellesmere,  and  now  that 
“ Emma  Davies,”  stands  confessed  as  the  culprit  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  old  superstitions  linger  in  the  district. 
The  special  correspondents  of  the  Standard  and  the 
Daily  News  do  not  seem  to  have  recorded  this,  but  twice 
I observe  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  reporter  has  remarked 
on  the  belief  that  Emma  was  “ In  the  Well.”  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  Ffynnon  Elian, — a century  ago  a terror 
not  only  in  Wales,  but  far  over  the  borders  ; and  although 
it  has  been  drained,  and  its  surroundings  demolished  for 
many  years,  its  name  is  still  potent.  This,  I think,  is 
worth  recording  in  Bye-gones.  N.W.S. 

ENGLISH  FAMILIES  IN  WALES— Among 
other  branches  of  English  families  settled  in  Wales,  the 
undermentioned  bore  arms  as  follows  : — 

Butler  (of  the  Butlers  of  Warrington).  Azure,  a bend 
gules  between  6 covered  serving  cups  proper  (3  on  each 
side  also  in  bend),  or. 

Clifford.  Or,  6 annulets.  Gules  3,  2,  and  1. 

Dalton.  Azure  crossletih.  Argent,  a lion  rampant  of 
the  last. 

Langford.  Gules,  a sheldrake,  arg. 

Middleton , Sir  Alexander,  of  Middleton  Hall  (from 
whose  daughter  and  heir  the  Myddletons  of  Gwaenynog, 
&c,,  descend),  bore  gules,  on  a bend  or,  3 lions  passant 
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barwise.  Sable  langued  argent;  in  the  sinister  chief  a 
mullet  of  the  second. 

Syrr  Rolant  Brytan.  Quarterly.  1,  Or  a boar  passant 
sable,  tusked  arg.  2,  Barry  of  6 argent  and  sable.  3, 
Barry  of  6 argent  and  gules.  4,  Gules,  in  chief  a label  of 
5 points.  Over  all,  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  argent, 
a lion  rampant,  gules,  armed  and  crowned,  or. 

Syrr  Rolant  Brytan  o blaidi  vam ; Ym  Hob  mam. 
Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent  a lion  rampant,  gules;  2nd 
and  3rd,  argent,  3 chevronels  sable. 

Torbox.  Vert.  An  eagle  surgerunt,  or. 

Trussel.  Argent,  fretty  gules ; pelletts  (of  15)  argent. 

Pec  or  Peke , or  Berth  yr  Ewig  ar  Grin  Elewenny. 
Chequy,  or  and  gules,  a saltire  chequy  ermine  and  sable. 

Paris.  Gules  a chevron  between  3 unicorns’  heads,  or  ; 
on  the  fess  point  of  the  chevron  a mullet. 

Rixton  (of  Conway).  Argent  a bend  sable,  charged  with 
3 covered  serving  cups  proper,  argent,  between  2 fleur  de 
lis  of  the  second. 

Hookes  (of  Conway).  Argent,  a chevron  between  3 owls, 
azure. 

Hope  (Jenkin)  bore  argent  3 storks  sable,  with  each  an 
emmet  in  its  bill. 

Hope  (of  Dudliston  and  Hope-Owen,  now  called 
Gobowen)  bore  argent  a chevron  engi ailed  between  3 
storks  sable  (beak  and  claws  gules). 

Herle  (Thomas)  bore  gules  a chevron  between  3 sea 
ulls,  their  heads,  backs,  and  wings  sable,  their  beaks, 
ellies,  and  tails  argent. 

Strange  (of  Knockin).  Gules  2 lions  passant,  argent. 

Syrr  Robert  Ponderling.  This  Sir  Robert  was  lineal 
ancestor  of  John  Madocks,  Esq.,  of  Vron  Iw  and  Glan- 
ywern,  M.P.,  and  bore,  according  to  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
MSS.,  argent,  a butterfly  gules,  between  3 roses  of  the 
last ; in  the  centre  chief  (between  the  two  upper  roses)  a 
crown,  or. 

Thelwalloi  Pl&syward  bore  gu.,  on  a chevron  3 cinque- 
foils between  3 boars’  heads  couped,  argent. 

Thelwall  of  Llanrhudd,  Plas  Cocb,  and  Nant  Clwyd, 
bore  gules,  a fess  between  3 boars’  heads  couped,  argent. 

Roche  of  Butter  Hill,  co.  Pembroke,  bore  azure  semeb 
de  roses  a lion  passant,  or. 

(From  Joseph  Morris’s  MSS.)  Pearmain. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 
(Nov.  7,  1883.) 

FORESTALLING  AND  REGRATING. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  10  Oct , 1800,  Francis  Barkley 
of  Cross-street,  yeoman,  was  bound  over  in  twenty  pounds 
to  appear  at  the  next  sessions  to  answer  to  a charge  of 
Forestalling  and  Regratmg,  to  which  he  pleaded  not 
guilty.  William  Edwards  of  Cross-street,  maltster,  and 
John  Jones  of  Willow-street,  taylor,  were  his  sureties, 
and  bound  in  ten  pounds  each.  There  is  no  further  men- 
tion of  the  case  in  the  Records  of  the  Court.  In  1802  a 
true  bill  was  found  against  the  same  Francis  Barkley  for 
an  assault  on  John  Jones,  tanner.  In  this  case  Audrew 
Lloyd  of  Leg-street,  saddler,  and  Edward  Griffiths  of 
Ridge,  farmer,  were  bis  sureties. 

TAKING  THE  CENSUS  IN  1801. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  24  July,  1801,  it  was  “ Ordered 
that  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  be  allowed  to  the  late 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  their  loss  of  time  and  trouble  in 
taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  the  said  town  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  this  present  year  of  his 
Majesty’s  reign,  entitled  ‘An  Act  for  taking  account  of 
the  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  increase  or 
diminution  thereof.’  ” Jarco. 


QUERIES. 

THE  LUTHER  CELEBRATION.— Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  remember  a Dr.  Owen  of  Llanymy- 
nech — five-and-thirty  years  age — giving  a lecture  in  Oswes- 
try for  the  “Young  Men’s  Improvement  Society,”  in 
which  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Luther,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Sabine  taking  him  to  task  for  it?  If  any  one  remembers 
the  circumstances,  a short  note  just  now  would  be  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Sabine  had  a strong  admiration  for  Luther, 
and  a poem  he  wrote  about  “ The  Diet  of  Worms,”  was 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Has  any  one 
got  a copy  of  the  book — which  was  published,  I believe, 
at  sixpence  ? It  must  be  out  of  print  long  ago,  I fancy. 
My  impression  is  that  the  title  was  altered,  the  one  quoted 
above  not  having  a'savoury  sound  ! It  was  either  of  this 
pamphlet,  or  of  another,  the  “R.T.S.”  published  about 
the  same  time,  that  the  manager  when  he  sent  the  proof 
to  Mr.  Sabine  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  observed  one  of  the  Society’s  rules,  which  was  that 
every  work  they  published  should  contain  some  passage 
“ directly  leading  the  sinner  to  his  Saviour  ; ” whereupon 
Mr.  Sabine  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  “Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ; ” and 
so  the  book  was  printed  ! Has  any  reader  got  a copy? 

Jarco. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE. — Now  that  the  discussion 
about  the  arms  of  the  Founder  of  Oswestry  School  has 
been  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a coat,  “arg.  a chevron  en- 
grailed sa."  the  Governors  who  investigated  the  matter 
would  much  oblige  some  of  your  readers  by  saying  if  they 
have  found,  in  their  study  of  the  subject,  who  the  David 
Holbache  was,  whose  arms  are  given  in  the  Shropshire 
Visitation  of  1623,  as  “ gu.  a chevron  engrailed  between 
three  boars’  heads  arg."  ? The  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Joseph  Morris,  said  he  was  the 
Member  for  the  County  and  Steward  of  Oswestry  ; but 
this,  according  to  the  investigation  of  the  Committee  of 
Governors,  is  an  error.  I see  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  Society,  recently  published, 
give  also  the  arms  of  a David  Holbache  (who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  was  Bailiff  of  Shrewsbury)  as  “ arg.  a cross 
sa.  a dexter  canton  erm .”  Accepting  the  decision  of  the 
Governors  as  a correct  one,  we  must  assume  that  there 
were  three  David  Holbaches,  public  men,  in  Shropshire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  Was  there  any  rela- 
tionship between  them  ? Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections,  whose  opinion  confirmed  the 
Governors  in  their  decision,  will  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter  ? An  Old  Boy. 

REPLIES , 

WILLIAM  OF  THORPE  (July  11,  1883).— The 
result  of  the  trial,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
brave  man  are  unknown.  Fox  the  martyrologist  con- 
jectures that  he  was  either  murdered  in  prison,  or  died 
of  sickness  and  hard  usage.  It  seems  much  more  likely, 
however,  that  he  was  released  on  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  happened  seven  years  after.  Wrekin. 

YORKE’S  ROYAL  TRIBES  (Oct.  24,  1883.)— 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Alderman  Jones’s 
lecture  on  Wrexham ; and  I now  give  a further  extract 
from  it,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Yorke  and  his  book  : — 

“ The  man  who  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  gallery 
of  local  worthies  set  up  by  Nimrod,  is  Mr.  Yorke  of 
Erddig.  ‘Nimrod’  lavishes  on  him  every  epithet  of 
praise.  Whether  as  the  master  of  a family,  as  a landlord, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a delightful  companion, 
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he  was,  in  his  opinion,  without  parallel.  With  an  income 
of  £7,000  a year,  he  spent  it  all  lavishly.  ‘ Waste  not 
want  not,’  was  written  up  in  large  letters  in  the  kitchen, 
but  that  was  all  that  was  known  of  economy.  Mr.  Yorke 
had  such  an  ardent  and  absorbing  love  of  Literature  that, 
as  with  Prospero  in  ‘The  Tempest’  it  abstracted  him 
from  all  worldly  cares.  He  was  steeped  in  Virgil  to  the 
lips,  and  had  a quotation  for  everything.  He  had  the 
courage  to  take  his  meals  at  the  time  he  liked  best,  and 
without  regard  to  the  habits  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
dined  at  four,  and  a good  hot  supper  was  announced  at 
half-past  nine  . . He  published  a volume  of  original 

verses  . . but  the  character  of  these  verses  is  such  as  to 
make  one  honestly  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  highly 
classic  polish  attributed  to  him  by  ‘ Nimrod.’  The  curious 
thing  in  this  volume  is  that  the  merest  common-places 
have  a parallel  passage  from  Virgil  quoted  in  the  margin, 
a proof  that  a great  appreciation  of  a dead  classic  may  be 
no  security  for  the  ability  to  write  decent  English  verse. 

“Mr.  Yorke  was  a man  of  unbounded  good  temper, 
and  had  a joke  even  for  the  misconduct  of  his  servants. 
He  had  an  agent  named  John  Caesar,  who  absconded  with 
£800  of  his  money.  Mr.  Yorke  said  he  supposed  that  the 
man’s  determination  was  to  be  aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus.  He 
bought  his  wine  from  Alderman  Harley,  a London  wine- 
merchant,  and  he  called  his  wine-cellar  ‘ The  Harlean 
Miscellany.’  He  drove  four  horses,  and  when  he  was  once 
told  that  they  were  in  poor  condition,  he  replied,  it  was 
just  possible,  as  his  coachman’s  name  was  Robin,  and  he 
kept  pigs.  He  was  no  sportsman,  and  when  he  mounted 
a horse  he  was  quite  a figure  of  fun,  for  he  wore  a cocked 
hat,  and  his  old  blue  militia  cloak,  which  streamed  in  the 
wind  like  the  sail  of  a yacht. 

“ Mr.  Yorke  seems  to  have  had  great  contempt  for  the 
little  Welsh  squires.  Caerwys  Hunt  was  a great  institu- 
tion in  those  days,  and  when  it  was  over  and  the  squires 
had  returned  to  their  houses,  he  used  to  say  that  their 
great  topic  of  conversation  at  the  dinner-table  was,  not 
what  horse  won  but  who  fought.” 

On  Sep.  7, 1881,  it  was  stated  in  Bye-gones  by  “H.W.L.” 
that  Mr.  Yorke  published  a small  volume  of  poems,  chiefly 
humorous,  entitled  Crude-ditties , and  a specimen  was  given. 
Is  this  the  volume  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jones  in  his  lecture? 
He  also  issued  Tracts  of  Powys.  G.G. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  current  number  of  the  British  Architect  contains 
engravings  of  the  Churton  Drinking  Fountain  at  Whit- 
church and  the  Peers  Testimonial  at  Ruthin. 

An  extraordinary  discovery  of  an  ancient  cave  has  been 
made  at  Windle  Hall,  near  Weston,  on  the  top  of  a sloping 
field,  about  300  yards  from  the  road  which  leads  from 
Willeston  and  joins  the  Chester  high  road  at  Hiuderton. 
The  excavation  is  believed  to  have  been  made  during  the 
Danish  occupation  of  the  district. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Pelham  held  an  enquiry  at  Llanfyllin, 
on  Friday,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  grant  of 
a charter  of  incorporation  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  If  the  proposal  of  the  inhabitants  is 
adopted  the  new  Mayor  will  rule  over  a large  area, 
5,253  acres,  the  area  of  the  civil  parish,  but  a small 
population,  1,774.  The  Commissioner  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  charter  would  probably  be  granted. 
The  new  borough,  we  presume,  though  not  in  existence 
when  the  College  Charter  was  drawn  up.  will  be 
entitled  to  elect  a representative  on  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  North  Wales  College. 


At  Ynysddu,  Monmouthshire,  last  week,  a statue  to  the 
popular  modern  Cymric  poet,  “ Islwyn,”  was  unveiled  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  the  ex- Mayor  of  Cardiff.  Contri- 
butions towards  the  monument  fund  have  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  distant  colonies. 

The  Disaster  in  the  Soudan-.— Mr.  Edwin  Baldwin 
Evans,  who  was  on  the  Intelligence  Department  under 
Hicks  Pasha,  and  who  it  is  feared  is  among  the  slain,  was 
a native  of  Rhuddlan,  near  Rhyl,  North  Wales.  His  late 
father,  John  Evans,  was  very  well  known  in  the  Princi- 
pality as  a Welsh  scholar  and  antiquarian.  About  sixteen 
years  ago  Mr.  E.  B.  Evans  went  out  to  Alexandria  to  an 
English  merchant.  When  the  war  broke  out  last  year  in 
Egypt  he  joined  the  Intelligence  Department  attached  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  army,  and  subsequently,  when  that 
war  was  over  and  the  present  expedition  sent  to  the 
Soudan,  he  was  selected  out  of  many  candidates  as  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Department. 
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NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Nov.  28,  1888.) 

A FOOTPATH  ACROSS  CAE  GROES. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  16  July,  1802,  before 
Richard  Croxon,  esq.,  mayor,  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  esq.,  recorder,  and  Richard  Salisbury,  esq., 
coroner,  the  following  order  was  “ returned  to  the  Court,” 
and  was  “confirmed”  : — 

“We  Richard  Croxon,  esquire,  mayor,  and  Richard 
Salisbury,  esquire,  coroner,  two  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  Town  . . . having 

on  view  found  that  a certain  part  of  a footway  within  the 
liberties  of  the  said  Town  across  a certain  field  there 
called  Cae  Groes  now  in  the  holding  of  the  Reverend 
James  Donne  clerk  and  belonging  to  him  as  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  for  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  yards  or  thereabouts  . . . may  be  diverted  and 

turned  so  as  to  make  the  same  more  commodious  to  the 
public  and  having  viewed  a new  footpath  made  in  lieu 
thereof  on  the  outside  of  the  said  field  adjoining  the  turn- 
pike road  leading  from  the  said  town  of  Oswestry  to  Llan- 
forda  of  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  yards 
and  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet  or  thereabouts  . . . 

being  satisfied  that  the  said  new  footpath  is  properly  made 
and  fit  for  the  reception  of  travellers  do  hereby  order  that 
the  present  footway  be  diverted  and  turned  and  that  the 
same  shall  from  henceforth  be  stopped  up  . 

Jarco. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  COLSUL.— Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
newly-published  Historic  Notices  of  Flint , refers  to  a grant 
of  David  ap  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  abbey  of 
Basingwerk,  dated  1240,  whereby  he  gave  to  that  abbey 
“ the  churche  of  Halliwelle  with  the  chapel  of  Colsul.” 
Mr.  Taylor  remarks  : — “ Mr,  Pennant  says  that  Flint 
must  have  been  the  site  of  this  chapel.  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph , seems  to  infer  that, 
because  the  chapel  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Holy- 
well  church,  and  the  fact  that  Flint  church  in  latter 
times  was  appendant  to  Northop,  Colsul  chapel  must 
have  been  situate  within  the  present  township  of  Coles- 
hill  in  Holywell  parish  ; but  at  this  period  parochial 
divisions  had  not  been  made.  The  district  was 
undoubtedly  known  as  Coleshill,  and  being  contiguous  to 
Holywell,  and  both  the  church  and  chapel  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Basingwerk,  the  Prince  would 
naturally  grant  each  of  them  to  the  abbey,  which  would 
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doubtlessly  provide  both  of  them  with  monastic  vicars 
chosen  from  its  own  fraternity.”  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  opinion 
that  “ the  site  of  the  present  parish  church  of  Flint  is 
that  of  the  ancient  capella  de  Colshul ; ” and,  further  on 
in  the  book  he  says  “ Subsequently  [to  the  dissolution 
of  Basingwerk]  Flint  was  for  a time  attached  to  Northop ; 
— at  any  rate  ‘ the  tyth  of  the  parish  of  Flint,  worth  six- 
and  thirty  pounds  per  annum,’  belonged  to  the  Rector  of 
Northop ; and,  as  such,  it  passed  with  that  Rectory  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  old  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  . . perhaps  was  built  about  the 

time  of  the  erection  of  the  Castle,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Borough  by  King  Edward,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  chapel 
of  Coleshill,  but  upon  this  point  we  are  without  direct 
evidence.”  H.N.F. 

QUERIES . 

AN  OSWESTRY  CHEMIST.— The  London 
Chronicle  of  Dec.  11,  1807,  contains  the  following 

“ Epitaph  on  a Chemist  ” 

Here  lieth 

To  digest , maturate,  and  amalgamate , with  clay, 

In  Balneo  Arena 
Stratum  super  stratum, 

The  residuum  tenus  damnato  and  caput  mortuum 
of 

GODFREY  BOYLE,  Chemist, 

Late  of  Oswestry,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 

A man  who,  in  this  earthly  laboratory, 

Pursued  various  processes  to  obtain 
Arcanum  vita , or  the  secret  to  live  ; 

Also,  aurum  vita , 

Or  the  art  of  getting  rather  than  making  gold. 
Alchymist  like,  he  saw 
All  his  labour  and  projection, 

As  mercury  in  the  fire,  evaporated  in  fume ; 

When  he  dissolved  to  his  first  principles, 

He  departed  as  poor 
As  the  last  drops  of  an  alembic ; 

For  riches  are  not  poured 
On  the  adepts  of  this  world. 

Tho’  fond  of  novelty,  he  carefully  avoided 

The  fermentation,  effervescence,  and  decrepitation, 

Of  this  life, 

Full  seventy  years  his  existence 
Was  hermetically  sealed  in  its  terrene  matrix  ; 

But  the  radical  moisture  being  exhausted, 

The  elixir  vita  spent, 

And  exsicated  to  a cuticle 
He  could  not  suspend  longer  in  his  vehicle. 

But  precipitated , gradatim  per  campanum , 

To  his  original  dust. 

May  the  light  above, 

Brighter  than  Bolognian  phosphorus, 

Preserve  him  from 

The  athanor  empyreuma  and  reverberating  furnace 
Of  the  other  world  ! 

Depurate  him  from  the  faces  and  scoria 
Of  this : 

Highly  rectify  and  volatilize 
His  atherial  spirit ; 

Bring  it  over  to  the  helm  of  the  retort  of  this  globe  ; 

Place  it  in  a proper  recipient , 

Or  chrystaline  orb, 

Among  the  elect  of  the  flovjers  of  Beniamin ; 

Never  to  be  saturated 
Till  the  general  resuscitation, 

Conflagration,  calcination, 

And  sublimation  of  all  things. 

Who  was  Boyle?  Where  did  he  live  when  in  Oswestry, 
and  where  did  he  die  ? A.C.D. 


SIR  THOMAS  HARRIS.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris  of  Bore- 
atton  Park,  Montgomeryshire  (?)  who  in  the  year  1654 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprize  the  Castle  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  favor  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  2nd., was  made  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
fined  heavily?  What  became  of  him?  He  is  styled 
Baronet  in  Phillips’  History  of  Shrewsbury  by  Hulbert. 

Glenhawk. 

REPLIES. 

PUBLIC  HOUSES  IN  OSWESTRY  (May  24, 
1882). — In  addition  to  the  public-houses  referred  to  at 
this  date,  as  having  been  shut  up  or  had  their  names 
changed,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — Duke  of 
Wellington,  Bailey-street ; Castle  Tavern,  Bailey  Head  ; 
Victoria,  Bailey-street ; Odd  Fellows’  Arms,  Bailey-street ; 
Coach  and  Horses,  Leg-street ; Crown,  Willow-street ; 
Accommodation,  Church-street ; Green  Dragon,  Church- 
street  ; Albion,  Church-street ; Britannia,  Brook-street ; 
Nag’s  Head,  Willow-street ; Mitre,  Willow-street ; Horse 
and  Jockey,  Willow-street ; Prince  of  Wales,  Cross-street ; 
Leopard.  Leg-street ; Owen  Glendower,  Willow-street ; 
Black  Lion,  Bailey-street ; Engine  and  Tender,  Bailey- 
street.  Jarco. 

ROSINDALE  LLOYD,  M.D.  (Nov.  14,  1883).— 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Wrexham  register  may  be 
interesting  to  your  correspondent  : — “ Robert,  child  of 
Dr.  Rosindale  Lloyd,  buried  Jan.,  1729.”  “Frances,  dau. 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Rosindale,  baptized  Sept.,  1671,”  (Lloyd  left 
out) ; and  “ Madame  Catherine  Powell,  Dr.  Rossindale’s 
aunt,  was  buried  Jan.  4,  1709.”  I wonder  what  family  of 
Powell  she  belonged  to?  There  is  also  “Robert  Lloyd, 
apothecary,  of  Wrexham,  buried  Oct.  3, 1705.”  There  are 
many  interesting  entries  in  the  Wrexham  register. 

Gwenna. 

THE  MENAI  BRIDGE  (Nov.  14,  1883).— Mr. 
Smiles,  in  his  Life  of  Telford,  says,  “The  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Straits  had  loffg  been  matter  of  speculation 
amongst  engineers.  As  early  as  1776,  Mr.  Golborne  pro- 
posed his  plan  of  an  embankment  with  a bridge  in  the 
middle  of  it ; and  a few  years  later,  in  1785,  Mr.  Nichols 
proposed  a wooden  viaduct,  furnished  with  draw- 
bridges at  Cadnant  Island.  Later  still,  Mr.  Rennie 
proposed  his  design  of  a cast  iron  bridge.”  Which  of 
these  was  the  “ wild  speculation  ” the  newspaper  your 
correspondent  quotes,  that  was  “mentioned  in  Parlia- 
ment,” I cannot  say,  nor  does  Mr,  Smiles  allude  to  the 
fact  that  the  promoters  made  a mistake  in  their 
measurements,  but  he  does  inform  us  that  Mr.  Telford, 
in  1810,  submitted  plans  of  a “single  cast  iron  arch” 
bridge  at  Y nys-y-Moch,  ‘ ‘ of  500  feet  span,  the  crown  of  the 
arch  to  be  100  feet  above  high  water  of  spring  tides,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  roadway  to  be  40  feet.”  If  your 
readers  will  refer  to  the  query  of  Nov.  14th,  they  will  see 
that  this  was  a very  similar  proposition  to  the  “wild 
speculation  ” mentioned  in  Parliament  in  1786,  and  the 
principal  objection  to  it  was  “the  supposed  difficulty  of 
erecting  a proper  centering  to  support  the  arch  during 
construction.”  For  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Telford 
proposed  to  overcome  this  I must  refer  your  readers  to 
Mr.  Smiles’s  book,  my  object  is  merely  to  point  out  that 
the  scheme  objected  to  in  the  Bristol  Gazette  of  April  18, 
1786,  could  not  have  been  so  “ wild,”  if  so  practical  a man 
as  Mr.  Telford  suggested  a similar  one  five-and-t ei>ty 
years  later.  G.G. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  National  Eisteddfod  at 
Cardiff  has  resulted  in  a credit  balance  of  £140. 
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St.  Tydecho  was  an  Abbot  in  Armorica,  and  came  over 
to  Britain  in  the  time  of  Arthur.  After  the  death  of  that 
hero  he  retreated  to  the  Lordship  of  Mawddwy,  where  he 
led  a severe  life — wearing  a coarse  shirt  and  sleeping  often 
on  rough  stones.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  cultivating 
the  land  and  in  works  of  charity.  Prince  Maelgwyn  Gwyn- 
edd, when  young,  took  possession  of  Tydecho’s  oxen  whilst 
they  were  ploughing.  The  following  day  the  Prince  saw 
wild  deer  performing  the  oxen’s  work,  which  provoked  him 
so  much  that  he  sent  his  hounds  to  drive  them  away,  whilst 
he  himself  sat  on  a large  stone  enjoying  the  fuD.  When 
the  Prince  attempted  to  rise  from  the  place,  he  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  he  could  not  move,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  for  the  Saint,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  him,  and  to 
release  him  from  his  awkward  position.  There  is  a tradi- 
tion that  Tydecho  turned  the  river  Dovey  for  some  distance 
into  milk  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants — 
Tydecho,  dad  di-duchan, 

A’i  gwnaeth  yn  llaeth  hyd  y llan  ; 

Y dwr  rhwydd  o odre’r  rhiw, 

Fe’i  gwnaeth  yn  wynllaeth  unUiw. 

From  this  tradition  the  Dovey,  for  many  miles,  is 
named  “ Llaethnant,”  and  the  hollow  through  which  it 
runs  Cwmllaeth.  The  churches  of  Mallwyd,  Cemmaes, 
Garthbeibio,  and  Llanymawddwy  were  dedicated  to  St. 
Tydecho. 

Whilst  sauntering  a few  days  ago  in  a small  avenue  of 
yew  trees  amongst  the  gravestones  in  Bryneglwys  church- 
yard I came  accidentally  across  a small  headstone  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  “John  Price,  Philomath,  1795, 
aged  91.”  John  Price  or  Prys,  was  the  owner  of  a small 
farm  named  Tynllan  Isaf,  where  he  resided.  Philomath 
was  the  adjudicator  at  the  Glynceiriog  Eisteddfod  in  1743. 
He  was  author  and  publisher  of  a book  called  “ Porthor 
Ysbrydol,”  which  was  printed  by  R.  Marsh,  Wrexham,  in 
1760.  Price  published  Welsh  Almanacks  for  about  forty- 
one  years,  the  last  of  his  productions  appearing  in  1779. 
The  other  first  publishers  of  Welsh  Almanacks  in  North 
Wales  were  Thomas  Jones,  native  of  Tre’rddol,  Corwen, 
John  Jones,  Ty’nycaeau,  Wrexham,  Evan  Davies,  Man- 
afon,  John.  Cain  Jones,  Corwen,  John  Rhydderch,  Shrews- 
bury, William  Owen,  who  was  an  agent  on  the  Berthlwyd 
Estste,  Llanidloes,  John  Robert  Lewis,  Holyhead.  It  is 
surprising  how  these  small  writers  used  to  accuse  each  other 
of  plagiarism,  and  how  they  used  to  rail  against  each  other 
in  their  productions. 

When  pheasants  were  first  brought  to  Rug  wood,  in  the 
Vale  of  Edeyrnion,  one  of  the  birds  happened  to  fly  along 
the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Llandrillo.  The  inhabitants 
on  perceiving  it  from  a distance  flying  above  them  with  its 
long  tail  and  golden  plume  glittering  in  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  thought  it  was  the 
flying  serpent  or  the  “Red  Dragon  of  Wales”  making  its 
appearance  among  them.  They  gathered  in  large  numbers 
with  guns,  pikels,  and  other  weapons,  and  went  in  search 
of  the  intruder,  when,  to  their  great  amazement,  they  dis- 
covered the  harmless  bird  running  in  pursuit  of  his  comrade 
along  the  beautiful  meadows  and  green  sidelands. 

Gruffydd  Hiraethog,  a very  learned  author,  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Llangollen  Church.  His  pupils  were 
William  Lleyn,  Sion  Tudor,  William  Cynwal,  and 
Simwnt  Fychan.  When  asked  which  of  the  four 
pupils  was  the  moat  gifted,  he  answered  without 
offending  either  of  them— Sion  Tudor  is  learned,  William 
Cynwal  is  poetical,  Simwnt  Fychan  is  careful,  and  there  is 
nothing  hidden  from  William  Lleyn.  Sion  Tudor  be- 
longed to  St.  Asaph,  William  Cynwal  was  from  Dolwydd- 
elan,  Simwnt  Fychan  was  from  Llanelidan  by  Ruthin, 
William  Lleyn  was  a native  of  Llangian,  in  Lleyn.  Rhys 


Cain  in  his  elegy  relates  that  he  was  in  Holy  Orders  in 
Oswestry,  and  that  he  died  there  in  his  46th  year. 

There  is  a tradition  in  North  Wales  that  if  a person 
listened  by  the  door  of  the  Parish  Church  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  he  would  hear  of  all 
the  occurrences  to  take  place  in  the  parish  during  the 
ensuing  year.  In  a small  hamlet  in  Denbighshire,  many 
years  ago,  a party  of  young  persons  were  drinking  in  a 
public  house,  which  was  situated  near  the  church.  After 
closing  time  one  of  the  company  was  persuaded  to  go  by 
the  church  door  while  another  person  went  and  hid  himself 
in  an  open  grave,  newly  dug,  close  by.  Whilst  the  church 
clock  was  striking  twelve  the  man  in  the  grave  crawled 
quietly  up  towards  the  church  door.  The  one  who  was 
listening  perceived  something  coming  towards  him  in  the 
dark,  uttered  aloud  shriek,  and  ran  down  the  churchyard 
and  jumped  over  the  wall  over  a deep  precipice  below. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  legs  were  broken,  and  the 
doctors  were  obliged  to  have  them  amputated.  The  un- 
fortunate man  was  seen  afterwards  for  years  walking  about 
the  village  with  two  wooden  legs. 

Llwyn  Dedwydd.  Llywarch  Hen. 


In  an  appreciative  article  on  the  late  Mr.  Dutton  Cook 
in  the  December  number  of  Longman's  Magazine , Mr. 
John  Fred  Boyes  refers  to  “ The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds,” 
a novel  -written  by  Mr.  Cook  while  on  a visit  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Septimus  Cook,  who  was  then  on  the  en- 
gineering staff  of  the  Mid  Wales  Railway  at  Llanidloes. 
The  “ Llanerchryd  ” of  the  story  represents  the  town  just 
mentioned  ; and  Mr.  Boyes  informs  his  readers  that  the 
novelist’s  description  of  the  town  and  surrounding  scenery 
is  so  accurate  that  “ the  very  competent  author  of  the 
Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales  has  incorporated  it  into  his  ex- 
cellent handbook  (with  ample  acknowledgment),” 

Walker,  Sir  Watkin’s  Old  Huntsman.— In  the 
“Records  of  the  Fife  Hounds,”  edited  by  Colonel  Bab- 
ington,  late  of  the  7th  Hussars,  and  published  by  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— John 
Walker,  who  hunted  the  Fife  Hounds  for  eighteen  years, 
was,  as  I have  often  heard  Thomson  say,  the  best  man 
with  the  hounds  he  ever  knew.  “Walker  was  huntsman, 
riding  Stripesides,”  Colonel  Babington  tells  us,  “when 
Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson  had  his  first  day  with  fox- 
hounds ; ” and  while  the  hounds  were  running  in  cover, 
then  it  was  that  Campbell  of  Saddell  sang  his  famous  song 
of  “Rouse  boys,  arouse.”  But  Walker’s  doctrine,  had  he 
heard  it,  would  undoubtedly  have  denounced  the 
melody  of  even  a Jenny  Lind  at  such  a time,  for  he 
stoutly  held  that  you  could  not  be  too  silent  when  hounds 
were  at  work.  “Nimrod”  pronounced  John  Walker  to 
be  as  perfect  a huntsman  as  ever  halloed  to  a hound, having 
the  eyes  of  an  hawk,  the  judgment  of  an  old  man, 
although  young  in  years,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
Kintore,  and  withal  pre-eminent  as  a horseman.  After 
leaving  Sir  Watkin  Wynn’s  service,  with  whom  he  lived 
so  many  years,  Walker  died  at  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty-three,  on  his  own  property  at  Marchwiel,  near 
Wrexham.  One  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  the  “Records,” 
which  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  man  but  highly 
amusing.  The  hounds,  after  a good  run,  had  marked 
their  fox  to  ground,  when  Walker,  like  most  huntsmen, 
was  anxious  to  kill  him  ; but  the  sympathy  of  the  field 
and  evidently  of  the  whipper-in,  was  with  the  fox.  After 
endeavouring  for  some  time  to  get  him  out,  Tom  Batters, 
the  whip,  was  for  relinquishing  the  job,  and,  appealing 
to  Walker,  remarked,  “ You  ain’t  a-going,  sir,  after  all 
this,  to  kill  him,  are  you?”  “Yes,”  replied  Walker  ; “I’d 
kill  and  eat  my  grandmother  if  she  went  to  ground  ! ” 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  Samuel  Evans  (son  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Evans, 
Bryn’rowen  Farm,  near  Wrexham),  has  been  appointed  a 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  the  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  Khedive.  Fifty  candidates  underwent  the 
Government  examination  for  the  appointment,  and  Mr. 
Evans  was  declared  the  successful  candidate. 

While  laying  an  asphalte  path  around  St.  Chad’s  Church, 
Shrewsbury,  last  week,  the  workmen  came  across  a por- 
tion of  an  old  gravestone,  the  top  part  of  which  was 
broken  off,  and  the  only  lettering  which  remains  is  “ May 
18 — 1698.”  As  the  church  was  not  erected  at  that  date, 
the  question  is  asked  where  the  gravestone  came  from.  It 
is  suggested  that  it  was  originally  in  a Quaker’s  burial 
ground  adjoining. 

A meeting  of  resident  members  of  the  Senate  of  Cam- 
bridge University  was  held  at  St.  John’s  College  recently 
to  take  steps  to  obtain  a personal  memorial  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  and  for  thirty 
years  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  It  was  Re- 
solved that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  or  a 
portrait,  to  be  painted  by  some  eminent  artist  and  placed 
in  the  combination-room  of  St.  John’s  College.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolution,  and  a 
subscription  list  was  opened. 

In  making  some  alterations  in  front  of  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Birch,  tobacconist,  and  Mr.  Giles,  watchmaker, 
Mardol,  Shrewsbury,  the  workmen  laid  bare  some  very 
handsome  oak  carved  mullions  and  transomes,  which  have 
for  years  been  covered  by  plaster.  Sketches  of  the  carving 
have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  art  journals.  There  is  no 
date  on  the  building,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Birch,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Shrewsbury.  Mr. 
Birch  has  decided  to  have  the  front  of  the  building 
restored. 
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NOTES. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BROWNE  OF  WREXHAM. 
“ Died  at  Wrexham,  on  May  12, 1820,  the  Rev.  William 
Browne,  who  during  a period  of  nearly  forty  years  had 
been  an  active  and  pious  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  that  town.”  This  I copy  from  an  old 
newspaper.  Alderman  Jones,  in  his  little  book  on 
“ Wrexham  Eighty  Years  Ago,”  (more  than  once  quoted 
in  Bye-gones)  refers  to  this  Mr.  Browne,  or  rather  to  his 
daughters.  Wrexham  was  famous  for  “ the  beauty  of  its 
church  bells,”  but  it  used  to  be  said  that  at  the  Presby- 
terian chapel  in  Chester  street,  there  “ was  another  set  of 
belles”  as  beautiful,  in  the  parson’s  daughters  ! N.W.S. 

A LONG-LIVED  EEL. — In  the  year  1781  John 
Meredith,  an  officer  of  excise  residing  in  a cottage  at 
Lanvase,  Breconshire,  put  a small  eel  into  a well  in  his 
garden,  which  is  9ft.  deep  and  3ft.  in  diameter,  but  seldom 
contains  more  than  2ft.  of  water  except  when  the  neigh- 
bouring river  Usk  is  swelled  by  floods,  when  the  well  com- 
pletely fills.  On  a recent  occasion  of  this  nature  the  eel 
above  mentioned  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  was  caught 
in  a pail,  when,  to  use  the  language  of  Margaret  Price 
(carrier  from  Brecon  to  Swansea),  the  present  tenant  of 
the  cottage,  it  was  as  thick  as  her  arm,  and  coiled  round 
the  pail  from  bottom  to  top.  It  was  replaced  in  the  well, 
where  it  has  existed  for  31  years  upon  the  animalculse 
contained  in  the  water,  which  latter,  however,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  as  pure  as  any  water  that  can  be  desired. — 
From  The  Cambrian,  Aug.  29,  1812.  D.  J. 
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QUERIES. 

ROBERT  MYDDELTON. — Mr.  Yorke,  in  a note 
on  p.  107  of  his  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales , says  that  Robert, 
seventh  son  of  Richard  Myddelton,  Governor  of  Denbigh 
Castle,  “ was  a master  of  Welsh  prosody,  and  left  a trea- 
tise on  that  subject.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  this 
was  so ; or  whether  Mr.  Yorke  has  confounded  him  with 
William,  the  third  son,  the  writer  of  “ Barddoniaeth  ? ” 
William  he  mentions,  and  his  performances — military, 
literary,  and  social.  Anon. 


REPLIES. 

DAVID  HOLBACHE  (Nov.  28,  1883).— Recent 
research  in  the  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum  has 
effected  the  discovery  of  some  original  documents  whereby 
additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  life  and  career  of 
David  Holbache.  The  following  extracts  from  these  are 
here  presented  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  time, 
the  first  two  excepted,  which  are  found  in  a volume  of 
Welsh  Pedigrees  (Harl.  MS.  1969,  f.  619)  by  Randle 
Holmes,  Deputy  Herald  for  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,  temp.  Chas.  II.,  and  refer  to  events  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  : — 

“David  Holbais  8.  Hen.  4.  made  denizen  by  petit’n 
in  Parliament.  E.M.  29.  This  David  Holbais  was 
founder  of  ye  free  school  in  Oswestry,  Steward  of  Oswes- 
try, and  of  Powys,  temp.  H.  4.  H.  5.  & H.  6.  Owen  Glyn- 
dwrdy  was  pardoned  by  Hy  4 at  ye  request  of  David 
Holbais.” 

“ llikv  fh  (of  David  Holbache) = David  ab  Ieuan  ab  Ririd 
gochof  Blodwel  p.  I finde  that  this  David  died  without 
Issue,  & that  his  sister  Lheiku  was  his  heire.”  (Another 
pedigree  states  that  Lheuki  was  sister,  or  half-sister,  of 
David  Holbache.) 

In  the  Patent  Rolls  p.  197.b.  appears  the  original  docu- 
ment, whereby  David  Holbache  was  appointed  Pleader 
and  Attorney  [“Placitator  & Attorn’  R’gis  in  South  Wall’ 
et  North  Wall”]  in  the  first  year  of  Rich.  2nd,  27th  Oct., 
1377.  “Exemplificatio  cujus  Statuti  pro  David  Holbache 
Wallico  prout  in  8 pat.  Hen.  4,  pari.”  (p.  262). 

This  document  is  in  full,  and  is  important  as 
showing  that  David  Holbeche,  whom  it  styles  ‘ VVallicus’ 
(a  Welshman),  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  held 
the  very  considerable  office  of  Crown  Pleader  and  Attor- 
ney (corresponding  apparently  to  the  modern  appointment 
of  Attorney  General)  for  the  whole  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  and  not  only  for  Oswestry,  or  any  particular 
locality  therein.  This  office  may  have  been  held  by  him 
during  the  previous  reign,  and  may  merely  have  been  re- 
newed to  him  at  the  commencement  of  that  of  Richard  II. 

The  next  document  is  the  original  text  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  Norman-French,  the  intent  of  which  is  to 
relieve  “David  Holbache,  his  heirs  and  issues  ” from  the 
penalties  and  disabilities  created  by  the  Statute  of  the  2nd 
Henry  IV.  as  against  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  nation. 
This  appears  to  be  the  statute  referred  to  in  the  statement  of 
Randle  Holmes  that  “ David  Holbache  was  made  denizen 
by  Act  of  Parliament.”  It  is,  however,  so  far  disappoint- 
ing that  it  fails  to  furnish  a complete  solution  of  the 
enquiry  whether  David  was  actually,  by  birth,  a Welsh- 
man or  an  Englishman.  The  words  “ no  full  Welshman, 
having  father  and  mother  born  in  Wales,”  seem  at  first 
sight  conclusive  that  he  was  a Welshman.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  mention  of  “diverse  opinions,”  which 
set  folks  talking,  and  which  it  was  the  very  object  of  the 
enactment  to  set  at  rest,  seem  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable 
presumption  for  the  view  that,  although  not  a Welshman 
born,  he  was  still  closely  enough  connected  by  marriage, 
property,  or  otherwise,  with  the  Welsh  nation  to  bring 
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him  withing  reach  of  its  provisions,  and  so  to  cause  him 
trouble  in  the  event  of  a prosecution  at  law. 

From  the  Rolls  of  Parliament , a.d.  1406.  vii.  & viii. 
Hen.  iv.  p 600  b. 

“ Item  suppliont  les  Communes  pur  David  Holbache, 
q’come  il  & ses  auncestres  ont  estez  foalx  & loialx  liges  a 
n’re  S’r  le  Roy,  & a ses  progenitours,  & al  Corone  d’  Engle- 
terre  de  tout  temps,  si  b’n  devaunt  le  conquest  du  Gales 
come  apres,  & le  dit  suppliant  p’ycest  present  Rebellion  as 
perduz  en  Gales  de  ses  Terres,  & des  Rents,  al  value  an- 
nuelment  de  cc  marcz  & pluis,  & des  b’ns  & chateux  perduz 
& destruitz  outre  la  value  de  m M marcz,  come  il  est  b’n 
conuz  a toutz  les  gentils  de  les  ditz  Marches,  a son  grant 
empoverissement,  & perpetuell  anientissment  s’il  ne  soit 
socourez  & relevez  p’n’re  dit  tres  soverein  S’r  le  Roy.  Et 
ore  est  ensi,  qe  p’cause  d’un  Estatuit  fait  l’an  secunde  de 
n’re  tres  soverein  S’r  le  Roy  q’or  est,  estoit  ordeine,  * Qe 
null  entier  Galois,  eiant  pier  & mere  neez  en  Gales,  serroit 
fait  Ministre  du  Roy,  ne  de  nul  antre  Seign’r  en  Engle- 
terre,  ne  riens  doit  purchachier  deinz  les  Villes  Englois, 
n’aillours  en  Engleterre  ; & auxint,  qu’il  ne  serroit  du  con- 
seil  d’ascuny.’  Par  force  de  quel  Estatuit  plusours  gentz 
parlont  & sont  en  diverses  opinions,  qe  le  dit  suppliant, 
ne  ses  heirs  & issues,  ne  deveroit  purchacher  deinz  Villes 
Englois,  n’aillours  en  Engleterre ; ne  q’il  ne  serroit  du 
counseil  de  nully ; lequel  chose  serroit  moult  poisant  al  dit 
suppliant,  & grant  damage  & en’partie  de  soun  noun  & 
loiaite  repreve,  si  iffint  soit  [for  affins’,  kin ] ou  serroit ; 
eiant  regarde  al  tres  graunt  damage  & destruction  q’il  ad 
ewe  & soeffert  pur  sustenir  & salver  so  foialte  & loial  lige- 
ance  a n’re  dit  S’r  le  Roy,  & a sa  Corone.  Que  pleise  a 
Vous,  tres  honurez  Seign’rs,  de  v’re  tres  sages  discretions 
de  considerere  (sic)  la  matere  suisdite,  & supplier  n’re  (Jit 
tres  soverein  S’r  le  Roy,  & d’estre  officer  & de  conseil  de 
chescun  Seign’r,  & de  purchacer  terres,  tenementz,  rents 
& possessions  deins  le  Roiaume  d’  Engleterre,  si  b’n  deinz 
Villes  Englois  come  dehors,  & toutz  autres  choses  faire 
come  autres  lieges  n’re  dit  S’r  le  Roy  font,  ou  ferront.  Et 
qe  le  dit  David,  ne  null  de  ses  heirs  & issues,  en  temps 
advenir  ne  soit,  ou  soient,  diseasez,  grevez,  molestez,  ou 
inquietez  p’force  du  dit  Estatuit ; einz  soit,  & soient, 
tenuz,  reputez,  & tretez.  come  verrois  Englois  lieges  n’re 
dit  S’r  le  Roy  : Et  q’ils  ne  soient  en  null  manere  desables 
ne  restreinez  de  lour  abilite,  ne  de  la  privilege  de  lour 
ligeance,  p’  force  du  dit  Estatuit,  ne  de  null  autre  parole 
en  ycell ; mais  q’  la  declaration  de  soun  povere  estate  & 
loiaite  soit  outrement  conu  & declare  en  ycest  present 
Parlement,  si  bien  de  tout  temps  passe,  come  pur  temps 
advenir.” 

“ Responsio.”  “ Le  Roy  le  voet.” 

Letters  Patent  declaring  the  above : — 

“Parliament  vii  & viii  Hen.  IV.  Pur  David  Hol- 
bache 

“ 99.  Item.  David  Holbache  de  l’advis  & assent 
du  Roy  & des  S’rs  & Comunes  en  Parlement,  ad 
L’res  Patentes  del’  modification  & declaration  de  1’ 
Estatuit  fait  l’an  s’c’de  n’re  dit  S’r  le  Roy,  q’il  & ses  heirs 
& issues  purront  estre  si  francz  & et’  ables  come  autres 
loialx  lieges  Englois  n’re  dit  S’r  le  Roy  & d’estre 
officer  & du  Counseil  de  ch’un  S’r  & de  purchacer  Terres, 
Tentz,  Rents  & Possessions  deins  le  Roialme  d’Engleterre, 
si  b’n  deins  Villes  Engloises  come  dehors  & toutz  autres 
choses  faire  come  autres  lieges  n’re  dit  S’r  le  Roy  font,  ou 
ferront,  come  p’  les  d’ces  L’res  Patentes  ent,  faites  & 
enrollez  en  la  Chauucellerie,  y purra  apparoir.”  ( Rolls  of 
Pari.  p.  590.  b.) 

Then  we  have  a Petition  from  David  Holbeche  to  the 
King  praying  for  a grant  to  himself  of  the  lands  in 
Whittington  formerly  held  in  chief  of  Fulke  Fitzwarren, 
Lord  of  Whittington,  by  one  Ieuan  ap  Paynot  and  his 


wife  Angharad,  to  whom  they  had  descended  from  one 
David  ap  Yonet,  who  had  lately  died  a loyal  subject  of 
the  Crown.  Ieuan  and  his  wife  had  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Owain  Glyndwr,  and  the  grant  of  his  lands  is  prayed 
for  in  favour  of  David  Holbache,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  loss,  damage,  and  impoverishment  suffered  by  him 
at  the  hands  of  Owain’s  followers. 

“ Tr’  esexcellent  & t’espuissant  s’r  s’ re  S’r  le  Roy. 
Supplie  humblement  vr’e  povre  liege  David  holbache 
qest  gundement  destruit  & aneynte  p’  ycestre  rebellion 

de  Gales  come  il  est  conu  a les  s’s  & dy 

cellez  Marche  v’re  roial  maieste  de  vre’  benigne 
g’ce  g’unt  a dit  dauid  & a sez  heirs  touz  lez  t’rres  & tentz 

rentes  & s’vices  ove  touz  lo’r  appt’euncez furont 

nadgairs Juenale  ( younger ) deinz  le  s’ie  de 

Whitynton  en  la  marche  de  north  gales  lequele  david  ap 
Yonet  morust  o’ re  tarde  v’re  loyal  liege  sanz  . . . son 

sutes  & service  oue  touz  l’o  app’ten- 

ances  suisditz  et  ore  lez  ditz  T’res  & tentz  sont  discenduz  a 

vn  Jevan  ap  paynot  & a Angharat  sa soer 

& heir  (?)  ...  [qy.  da]  vit  & ap  Yonet  lez  queux  Jeuan 
a angharat  ount  estre  rebellez  & adherantz  a Owin 

de  Glyndourdy  trait’s  & rebell  a v [qr.  votre 

maht] les  queux  t’res  & tentz.  . . vs  (?)  vynt 

liverss  & furent  tenuz  en  chief  de  ffoulke  fitzwaryn  s’nr 

de  Whityngton  (?)  ceste  . . 

suppliant  pur  dur  . man.  .......  de  charite.” 

The  petition  is  endorsed  by  the  Council  whose  members 
are  named,  among  them  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Bishops 
of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  London,  and  Durham,  “le 
garde  du  priue  seal...accordez  est.  david  holbach”  &c.  &c. 
It  occupies  12  lines.  The  parchment  is  about  11 
inches  long  and  2 broad,  and  is  much  effaced  in  parts, 
especially  at  the  edges.  (No.  3,993.) 

In  Harl.  MS.  1970,  Randle  Holmes  has  preserved 
to  us  several  copies  of  pleadings  in  Courts  of  Law 
in  which  David  Holbache  was  concerned.  In  one 
of  them  (Curia  Major)  he  was  Plaintiff,  apparently  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Crown  Pleader. 
Another  is  as  follows  “ Curia  prima  ten’  ib’m  26  May 
6 R.  2.  Iauyn  voill  (Ieuan  Voel)  qui  non  ven.  ad  E.E.(?) 
dauid  holbache  p’  attornat  in  p’lito  deb.”  In  some  of  the 
cases  Dudleston,  Aston,  and  other  places  near  Oswestry 
are  named  in  the  margin. 

In  the  year  1399,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel  was  brought 
to  trial  on  a charge  of  high  treason  and  beheaded.  The 
name  of  David  Holbache  appears  on  a Commission  of 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Earl’s  property  in  Wales, 
thereby  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

From  the  Kalendar  of  Welsh  Records , 36th  Report,  p. 
258,  June  9, 1399.  “Ikelyngton,  John  de,  and  David 
Holbache,  Commission  of,  by  the  King,  to  enquire  of 
monies  due  to  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Arundel,  within  the 
lordship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  which  pertained  to  the 
King,  by  reason  of  the  judgment  against  the  said  earl  in 
Parliament,  held  at  Westminster,  on  Monday  next  after 
the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross.  22 
& 23  Ric.  2.  m.  5 (2).” 

A.D.  1406,  7 & 8 Hen.  IV.  David  Holbache,  among 
others,  “assign^  d’estre  a 1’ enactment  & l’engrossement  du 
Rolle  de  Parlement,  et  que  cest  prior  & petition  purroit 
estre  enactez  de  record  en  Rolle  du  Parlement.”  (Ib.  p. 
585  a.) 

A.D.  1406,  7 & 8 Hen.  IV.  Pari.  Rolls . p.  586.b.  David 
Holbache,  among  others,  (some  of  them  great  personages) 
made  a grantee  of  certain  Crown  Revenues  remaining 
over  and  above,  after  the  expenses  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe, 
&c.,  &c.,  had  been  supplied. . 

David  Holbeche  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Wars  : Tresorres  pur 
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les  Guerres,  vii  & viii  Hen.  IV.  a d 1406.  ( Rolls  of  Pari. 

p.  577  b.) 

Randle  Holmes  would  seem  to  have  copied  from  Stowe 
the  statement  that  “Owain  Glyndwrdy  was  pardoned  at 
ye  request  of  David  Holbais.”  This,  however,  receives 
no  confirmation  from  documents  in  Rymer,  where  the 
names  of  Owain  Glyndwr  and  Thomas  de  Trumpyngton 
are  specially  excepted  from  all  the  royal  acts  of  Pardon 
to  be  found  there  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  therefore, 
is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

“ Owen  Glendouerdew,  though  he  was  pardoned  by  the 
King  at  the  request  of  David  Holbech  Esquier  : yet  being 
now  dryuen  to  such  miserie,  that  in  manner  despairing  of 
all  comfort,  he  fledde  into  desert  places,  and  solitary  caues, 
where  being  destitute  of  all  reliefe  and  succour,  dreading 
to  shewe  his  face  to  any  creature,  finally  lacking  to  sus- 
taine  nature  for  pure  hunger,  miserably  pined  away  and 
died.”  (Stowe’s  Chronicle , p.  337-8.)  H.W.L. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

Mr.  John  Corbett,  Ynysymaengwyn,  and  M.P.  for 
Droitwich,  has  presented  a beautiful  stained  glass  window 
for  the  west  end  of  Towyn  Church.  The  figures  are  re- 
presentations of  St.  Matthew,  St.  David,  and  St.  Cadfan. 

Among  the  Christmas  books  is  a collection  of  melodies, 
“Little  Songs  for  Little  Folks,”  written  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie  for  his  own  children,  without  any  idea  of  publica- 
tion. It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Millais.  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.  are  the  publishers.  Oswestrians,  who  feel  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  for  the  impetus  and  assistance 
he  has  given  to  the  cause  of  music  amongst  them,  will  no 
doubt  feel  an  interest  in  this  playful  effort  of  his  musical 
genius. 

The  pretty  little  church  at  Woodcote,  near  Newport, 
Salop,  was  re-opened  with  special  services  on  Wednesday 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  prayers  were  read  by  the 
vicar  (Rev.  C.  R.  Bradburne)  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gor- 
field  ; and  the  lessons,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotes. 
M.P.  The  service  was  full  choral.  The  Bishop  preached 
the  sermon  from  ii  Peter,  1st  chap.  2nd  verse — “ Grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied.” 

On  Wednesday,  the  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham,  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council,  held  an  inquiry  at  Holt  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  evidence  in  reference  to  the  petition  for  the 
grant  of  a New  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  Borough 
of  Holt,  and  also  in  reference  to  a petition  which  had  been 
presented  against  the  same. 

An  event  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  recently  near 
Wrenbury  and  not  far  from  Whitchurch  shows  how  much 
vitality  still  exists  in  some  rural  superstitions.  A farmer 
residing  at  Smeaton  Wood,  Wrenbury,  whose  cow 
“picked”  its  calf,  took  counsel  of  a near  neighbour,  and 
he  kindly  undertook  to  secure  him  immunity  from  a simi- 
lar mishap  in  future.  His  plan  consisted  in  dragging  the 
body  of  the  defunct  calf  into  the  farm  yard,  and  heaping 
upon  it  a quantity  of  sticks  and  straw,  a huge  bonfire  was 
lighted,  and  the  work  of  cremation  duly  accomplished. 
The  cattle  were  brought  out  of  the  sheds,  and  having  been 
stationed  around  the  cinerary  pile,  were  induced  to  sniff 
the  ashes  in  the  conviction  that  it  would  operate  as  a charm 
against  future  misfortune. 

On  Saturday  morning  a scene  of  an  extroardinary  charac- 
ter was  witnessed  in  the  Menai  Straits.  It  was  discovered 


by  a man  named  John  Williams  that  a whale  had  been 
left  on  the  sands  below  the  Anglesey  Arms  Hotel,  Menai 
Bridge.  He  and  a companion  went  up  to  the  mammal 
and  stabbed  it  freely  with  pocket  knives.  The  monster 
bled  so  profusely  that  the  water  a few  feet  below  was  red 
for  yards  with  its  blood.  A rope  was  tied  round  the 
whale’s  shoulder  and  fastened  to  a boat.  Upon  being 
measured  it  was  found  to  be  fourteen  feet  long.  While 
out  of  its  element  and  suffering  from  the  loss  of  blood  the 
poor  whale  snorted  and  plunged  in  a manner  uncomfort- 
able to  those  who  ventured  too  near.  The  tide  in  these 
parts  does  not  recede  much,  and  on  its  turn  soon  after- 
wards it  reached  the  whale,  who  plunged  into  it,  followed 
by  the  boat  and  four  occupants,  It  shot  through  the 
water  at  great  speed,  proceeding  up  the  Straits,  and, 
having  gone  as  far  as  the  tubular  bridge,  turned  sharply 
round  and  coursed  down  the  stream,  its  antics  in  the  water 
nearly  causing  the  boat  to  capsize  several  times.  It 
finally  made  for  the  land,  and  was  soon  again  out  of  the 
water,  at  a spot  not  far  from  that  in  which  it  was  first 
found,  The  short  but  perilous  trip  of  the  occupants  of 
the  boat  was  watched  by  hundreds  of  people,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Upon  the  monster’s  second 
visit  to  dry  land,  it  was  dragged  out  of  the  water’s  reach, 
where  it  died  soon  afterwards. 


DECEMBER  19,  1883. 


NOTES. 

OSWESTRY  CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

(Dec.  5,  1883). 

ASSESSING  AND  COLLECTING  COUNTY  RATES. 

At  a Quarter  Sessions  held  20  May,  1808,  before  Thomas 
Longueville  Jones,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  John  Kynaston 
Powell,  Esq.,  high  steward — 

“ The  said  Justices  of  the  Peace  assembled  at  this  Gen- 
eral Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  as  aforesaid  do  for 
the  better  execution  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Second  entitled  ‘ An  Act  for  the  more  easy  Assessing 
Collecting  and  Levying  County  Rates’  and  another  Act 
made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  said  last  mentioned  reign 
(among  other  things)  for  extending  the  powers  and  authori- 
ties of  the  first  mentioned  Act  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
Liberties  and  Franchises  having  Commissions  of  the  Peace 
among  themselves  Appoint  Mr.  Lewis  Jones  of  the  said 
town  Treasurer  of  and  for  the  said  Town  and  Liberties 
thereof  with  a Salary  of  Ten  pounds  a year  and  proper 
allowances.  And  they  do  order  that  the  said  Lewis  Jones 
do  give  a Bond  with  one  surety  in  the  penalty  of  Two 
hundred  pounds  to  be  accountable  for  the  money  which 
shall  be  paid  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
that  case  made  and  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of 
the  said  office  of  Treasurer. 

“And  the  said  Justices  do  appoint  James  Jones  of  the 
said  Town  to  be  the  High  Constable  thereof  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

“And  the  said  Justices  do  order  and  direct  the  High 
Constable  of  the  said  town  and  liberties  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July  next  to  demand  in  writing  the  money  so 
assessed  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Town  pursuant  to  the  said 
Statutes  and  do  order  and  require  the  said  Churchwardens 
and  Overseers  . . being  out  of  the  money  collected  or 

to  be  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  . . to  pay  to 

the  High  Constable  so  demanding  the  same  the  sum  so 
rated  and  assessed  within  the  space  of  thirty  days  after 
the  demand  thereof  . . and  do  order  and  require  the 
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said  High  Constable  at  or  before  the  next  General  Quarter 
Sessions  . . to  pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lewis  J ones  . . the  said  High  Constable  in  case  such 
churchwardens  and  overseers  . . neglect  or  refuse  to 

pay  . . to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 

goods  and  chattels  of  such  churchwardens  and  overseers 
. . rendering  the  overplus  (if  any  there  shall  be)  after 

deducting  the  money  assessed  and  the  charges  of  the  dis- 
tress and  sale  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  pursuant  to 
the  said  Statute.” 

This  is  signed  “Jones  ” (the  Mr.  Lewis  Jones  just  ap- 
pointed  treasurer)  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  “Common 
Clerk  of  Oswestry.”  James  Jones,  the  High  Constable, 
was  a local  agent  for  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  lived  at  the 
“China  Shop”  under  the  Town  Hall.  He  has  recently 
been  mentioned  in  Bye-gones.  Jarco. 

REPLIES. 

COL.  JONES  THE  REGICIDE  (Nov.  21, 1883). — 
I presume  Gwenna  is  not  one  of  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  the  first  series  of  Bye-gones , or  would  have  access 
to  the  very  interesting  series  of  notes  published  about  Col. 
Jones  in  that  volume.  The  late  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth, 
under  date  Dec.  11,  1872,  stated  that  the  Colonel  was 
“ lineally  descended  from  the  great, house  of  Nanney,”  and 
another  contributor  (Nov.  12,  1873)  stated  that  his  Pedi- 
gree had  been  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  May  1st  of  that  year.  Argus. 

The  Tomb  of  Colonel  Jones  (one  of  the  King’s 
Judges)  is  in  ’the  Churchyard  of  Llanenddwyn,  in  Dyffryn, 
Merionethshire,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Barmouth, 
and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  is  somewhere  (or  was  about 
forty  years  ago)  in  that  neighbourhood.  My  late  friend 
Mr.  John  Jones,  solicitor,  of  Dolgelley,  who  was  a native 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  has  often  told  me  that  in  this 
house  he  had  seen  a pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  windows 
on  which  Colonel  Jones  had  written  his  name,  and  the 
date.  Thomas  Payne. 

Your  correspondent  Gwenna  does  not  seem  to  have 
seen  a correspondence  which  took  place  some  time  since  in 
reference  to  Colonel  Jones,  “ The  Regicide,”  who  was  made 
a member  of  Cromwell’s  Upper  House.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas  ab  John  ab  Ieuan  ab  Hugh  of  Llan- 
bedr,  go.  Merionedd,  gent.,  the  owner  of  Maes-y-garnedd 
and  Kilcochwyn,  near  the  pass  of  Drws  Ardudwy.  Though 
of  no  great  wealth,  his  family  was  of  ancient  descent, 
being  derived  from  the  great  House  of  Nanney,  through 
Howel  ab  Ynyr  Vychan  ab  Ynyr  ab  Meurig,  Lord  of 
Nannau,  ab  Madog  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn, 
Prince  of  Powys.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  fifth 
daughter  of  John  Edwards  of  Stansti,  who  died  1635,  and 
Janet  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Jones  ab 
John  of  Yron  Deg  (Ermine  a lion  rampant  Sable),  and  he 
is  said  to  have  left  issue  a son,  John  Jones  of  Uwchlaw’r 
Coed,  buried  at  Llanenddwyn.  Colonel  Jones  married 
secondly  Catherine,  widow  of  Colonel  Roger  Whitstone, 
daughter  of  Robert  Cromwell  (by  Elizabeth  dau.  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stewart)  and  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  After 
the  restoration,  Colonel  Jone3  seems  to  have  found  an 
asylum  with  the  family  at  Kilhendref,  who  were  related 
to  his  wife,  and  there  he  was  taken  and  conducted  to 
London.  Several  relics  of  Colonel  Jones  remain  with  the 
Morrals  of  Kilhendre,  as  they  were  formerly,  now  of 
Plas  Yolyn,  the  representatives  of  the  family  of  Edwardes 
of  Kilhendre,  among  them  the  splendid  pedigree  of  Colonel 
Jones,  gorgeously  emblazoned,  deducing  his  descent  from 
the  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales  and  also  from  ‘all  the  noble 
Tribes  ’ including  Edenowen  Bendew  ‘ Chiefest  of  the 
P eers  of  North  Wales  ’ as  the  Document  has  it.  Curiously 


enough  the  pedigree  is  dated  upon  the  day  when  Charles  I. 
was  put  to  death.  A facsimile  of  this  pedigree  is  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Llanerchrugog  Hall, 
and  another  copy  also  exists.  There  were  also  a number 
of  Col.  Jones’s  letters  remaining  which  have  been  printed, 
and  from  which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a man  of 
some  principle  and  common  sense. 

Waldegrave  Brunswick-Stuart. 

JUDGMENTS  FROM  HEAVEN  (May  23,  1883). 
In  the  Arminian  Magazine  lor  1797  there  is  another  record, 
though  not  of  Shropshire,  of  Salopians,  a Methodist 
preacher,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  relates.  A portion  of  the 
Shropshire  Militia  lay  at  Bridgwater.  One  evening  a few 
of  them  were  talking  over  the  Riots  at  Birmingham  (when 
Dr.  Priestley’s  house  was  destroyed)  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany said  that  he  was  present  and  saw  the  first  stone 
thrown  by  the  rioters.  His  comrades  did  not  believe  him, 
and  said  so ; on  which  he  swore,  and  called  on  the  Al- 
mighty to  blast  his  limbs  if  it  was  not  true,  at  the  same 
time  slapping  his  hands  .upon  his  thighs.  “ God  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  immediately  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs.”  Puritan. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEAR  (June  14, 
July  12, 1882;  Jan.  31,  1883).— In  a recent  notice  of  the 
Red  Dragon  the  opinion  of  the  Rector  of  Merthyr  was 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  “but  that  he  wrote  in  Welsh 
Brutus  [a  Welsh  author]  would  have  attained  an  equal 
distinction  to  Thackeray.”  Appended  to  this  was  the 
natural  enquiry  why  his  works  have  not  been  translated  ? 
In  Bye-gones  of  Oct.  17,  a contributor  gives  the  impromptu 
effusions  of  two  bards  who  called  at  a public  house  where 
tlie  hearth-stone  was  formed  out  of  an  inscribed  grave- 
stone. As  one  of  the  bards  was  Tmn  o'r  Nant — claimed 
by  Welshmen  as  “The  Cambrian  Shakespear,”  and  of 
whom  at  least  three  portraits  have  been  engraved, — I got 
a Welsh  friend  to  translate  the  passages  your  correspon- 
dent thought  worthy  of  a place  in  Bye-gones ; and  I pass 
on  the  translations  to  you.  One  of  the  bards  is  supposed 
to  be  reprimanding  the  landlord,  and  the  other  (the 
‘ Shakespere  ’)  defends  him.  The  first  says  : — 

Rhopert,  gwr  pert,  ffraeth  a ffri,  atebwch  yn  ddioedi, 
Pwy  a gladdwyd  yn  eich  aelwyd  chwi  ? 

Robert,  the  man  of  ready  answer,  eloquent  and  free,  answer 
immediately, 

Who  is  it  that  lies  buried  underneath  your  hearthstone  ? 

The  other  thus  replies  for  the  landlord— 

Ow  ! fy  ffrind  dwl  paham  rhaid  holi, 

A’r  llythyren  yn  dy  arwain  di. 

Alas  my  dull  friend,  why  should  there  be  questioning, 

When  the  letters  would  give  you  the  information, 
Shakspeare  never  wrote  like  this.  Was  the  style  of 
“ Brutus”  and  “ Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  ” nearer  akin? 

In  Bye-gones  for  Nov.  7, 1883,  another  contributor  gives 
you  the  following  specimen  of  the  genius  of  the  “ Cam- 
brian Shakspeare.”  As  inscribing  a grave-stone  he  medi- 
tates on  those  who  lie  buried  beneath,  thus — 

“ Mae  ein  my n went  mewn  manau—  yn  llwybr  troed, 

Lie  bu’r  trwyn  a’r  genau  ; 

Sathru  beilchion,  brychion  brau, 

Wna  byw-ddyn  yn  eu  beddau.” 

To  a Welshman  this  is  terse  and  epigrammatic ; and  the 
idea  conveyed  is  that  the  Proud  Ones  who  lie  with  their 
noses  turned  up  are  trodden  on  by  those  at  whom,  in  their 
lifetime,  they  turned  up  their  noses  ! The  jest  is  biting, 
and  gives  one  a greater  impression  of  the  Welshman’s 
genius  than  the  impromptu  over  the  hearth  stone — still  it 
does  not  call  very  vividly  to  one’s  mind  Shakespeare. 

Sais. 
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OSWESTRY  RACES  (Nov.  21,  1883).— List  of 
jEvents,  &c.:— 

1834.  The  Jockeys  this  year  include  Templeman,Lear, 
Arthur,  jun.,  and  M.  Jones.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
Sir  Watkin  has  not  entered  any  horses  of  his  own,  and 
in  1833  did  not  name  any.  This  year  he  names  two. 

1835.  The  North  Shropshire  County  Members’  Stake 
of  lOsovs.  with  50sovs.  added  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and 
W.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq.,  won  by  Sir  T.  S.  M.  Stanley’s 
La  Grace. 

1836.  Last  year  and  this  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  only 
‘names,’ does  not  enter  his  own  horses.  He  and  Sir 
Watkin  name  only  one  each,  and  both  for  the  Gold  Cup. 

1837.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ormsby  Gore  (one  of  the  stewards  for 
the  year)  names  a horse  for  the  Gold  Cup  ; and  the  other 
steward,  Mr.  Burton  Burrough,  names  Ludford  for  the 
Shropshire  Stakes  and  wins  it.  Major  Gore  enters  two 
horses  this  year,  one  of  which  (Traveller)  runs  second  for 
the  Shropshire  Stakes. 

1838.  Major  Gore  and  Sir  Watkin  enter  horses ; so 
also  do  Mr.  J.  Croxon,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Marlow,  &c. 

1839.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  then  of  Ruyton,  named 
Bilboa,  for  the  Shropshire  Stakes. 

1840.  A splendid  run,  won  by  a head  only,  between 
Mr.  Price’s  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Marma- 
duke,  for  the  Oswestry  Stakes  of  5 sovs.  each  with  30 
added  from  the  fund. 

1841.  Mr.  Price’s  Prince  Albert  won  in  a severely  con- 
tested race,  Sir  Watkin’s  cup,  Mr.  Hornby’s  Champagne 
second. 

1842.  Lady  Mary,  named  by  Lord  Clive,  and  ridden 
by  Clarke,  won  the  Gold  Cup. 

^ 1843.  Rochester,  named  by  Viscount  Hill,  and  ridden 
by  Darling,  jun.,  won  the  Gold  Cup. 

1844.  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinchant  named  Tippoo,  which  won 
the  Shropshire  Stakes  and  £50,  Os.  Innkeepers’  money. 

1845.  The  last  of  the  Myttons  was  steward.  Up  to 
this  time  there  had  always  been  two  stewards. 

1846.  There  is  no  name  of  Steward  on  the  Race  Card, 
and  a MS.  note  says  that^  Arthur  Mostyn  Owen,  Esq., 
would  not  stand. 

1847.  A one  day’s  races  of  four  events. 

1848.  This  was  the  last  year  of  the  Races,  and  in- 
cluded Sir  Watkin’s  Cup,  Members’  Plate  (given  by  Mr. 
W.  Ormsby  Gore  and  Mr.  Dod)  Oswestry  5 sovs.,  stakes 
and  Town  Sub.  Plate.  For  the  latter  Mr.  Hargreaves  (a 
name  that  flashed  in  the  pan  at  Whittington  for  a season) 
named  Rochester. 

Rochester,  at  4 yrs.  old,  named  by  Lord  Hill,  won  the 
Gold  Cup  in  1843,  in  1844  it  is  entered  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Collins,  for  the  same,  but  was  drawn,  and  again  in  1845  ; 
in  1846  the  horse  is  entered  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Moore 
for  the  County  Members’  stake,  but  drawn.  In  1847  Mr. 
Moore  enters  the  horse  for  the  same  stakes.  In  1848  Mr. 
Hargreaves  named  Rochester  for  a race  ; and,  I believe, 
he  afterwards  bought  the  horse. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  has  given  permission  to  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  to  excavate  in 
search  of  antiquities  in  the  Deanery  meadows. 

The  Rev.  E.  Myers,  and  the  congregation  of  High-street 
chapel,  Shrewsbury,  have  placed  a marble  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  building  : — “To 
the  memory  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  author  of  ‘The 
Origin  of  Species,’  born  in  Shrewsbury,  February  12th, 
1809.  In  early  life  a member  of,  and  constant  worshipper 
in,  this  Church.  Died  April  19ch,  1882.” 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Welshpool  many  fine  trees  have 
been  blown  down,  and  other  slight  injuries  to  buildings 
occurred.  In  Powis  Castle  Park  several  trees  had  to  give 
way  to  the  heavy  gusts  of  wind,  conspicuously  one  of  the 
three  large  elm  trees  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  drive  in 
going  up  to  the  Castle.  The  three  trees  were  known  as 
“The  Three  Sisters,” 

The  Rhyl  Winter  Gardens  have  proved  a failure.  An 
offer  has  been  made  to  sell  them  to  the  townfor£17,000,but 
as  their  purchase  would  involve  a rate  of  9d.  in  the  pound, 
with  an  additional  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  for  their  free 
maintenance  for  the  public,  the  Town  Commissioners,  see- 
ing that  their  loans  already  amount  to  £34,000,  have 
declined  the  offer.  It  is  said  that  a body  of  Jesuits  have 
offered  to  purchase. 

From  a history  of  “ Overton  in  Days  Gone  By,”  written 
specially  for  sale  on  the  occasion  of  a Bazaar,  by  “George 
John  Howson,  A.M.,  Parsonne  of  ye  Paroche,”  and 
printed  in  the  old  style  of  English  printing  by  Messrs. 
Woodall  and  Co.,  of  Oswestry,  we  learn  that  the  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  traditionally,  reported 
to  occupy  the  site  of  au  old  Saxon  church,  the  tower  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  a beacon,  a system  of  telegraph- 
ing which  did  good  service  at  the  time  of  the  threatened 
invasion  in  England  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  the  reign 
of  Good  Queen  Bess.  According  to  Canon  Thomas’s 
history  of  the  diocese,  the  church  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles  and  western  tower.  The 
character  of  the  church  is  early  perpendicular  (1450-1500), 
but  it  has  one  or  two  features  of  earlier -pointed  work. 
Another  authority,  Lewis’s  Encyclopaedia,  says  the  style 
is  Early  English,  and  that  the  tower,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  more  recent  date  than  the  general  building,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  when  the  dimensions  of  the 
church  were  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  transepts,  and 
the  original  tower  at  the  intersection,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  Rector  says  the  work  throughout 
would  originally  appear  to  have  been  perpen- 
dicular. The  chancel  was  added  in  1710,  the  north 
aisle  in  1819,  and  the  south  aisle,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Misses  Bennion,  was  added  in  1855.  The  book  published 
by  the  Rector  gives  further  information  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  and,  on  the  subject  of  the  tower,  it  is  remarked 
that  both  Chester  Cathedral  and  Town  Hall  may  be  seen 
from  it  on  a fine  day.  The  chapter  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  the  registers  and  transcriptions  of  the  plates  and 
other  memorials  to  be  found  in  the  church.  The  same 
chapter  also  includes  a description  of  the  beautiful  ceme- 
tery and  its  lovely  chapel,  and  closes  with  a list  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  parish  since  the  year  1630.  Another 
chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  ancient  history  of  Overton, 
says  the  district  comprising  Overton  descended  to  the 
Princes  of  Powysland  in  succession  to  Roderick,  King  of 
Wales  in  870  A.D.  The  property  passed  through  several 
hands,  and  ultimately  upon  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk  it  passed  from  him  to  the  Crown.  At  the  Norman 
conquest  Overton  belonged  to  a Saxon  chieftain,  but  the 
Conqueror  gave  it  to  Robert  Fitzhugh,  one  of  his  followers. 
Edward  I.  appears  to  have  behaved  with  especial  indul- 
gence to  the  borough  of  Overton,  and  Edward  III.  in  con- 
firming the  previous  charter,  granted  the  borough  and 
township  with  other  lands  to  Eubule  le  Strange,  Baron 
of  Knockyn,  a grant  which  was  confirmed  by  Richard  II. 
in  1397.  The  lordship  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Stanley  family,  and  subsequently  to  the  Hanmer  and 
Gwernhaylod  families,  the  share  of  the  latter  family  being 
now  held  by  the  present  owner  of  Brynypys,  Mr.  Edmund 
Peel.  After  some  speculations  as  to  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Overton  the  chapter  closes  with  the  reference  to 
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the  ancient  castle  of  Overton,  all  traces  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared. Leland,  who  died  in  1532,  attributes  its  destruc- 
tion to  undermining  by  the  Dee.  Other  chapters  in  this  inter- 
esting book  are  devoted  to  “ the  district  names  of  Overton,” 
“the  House  names  of  Overton,”  “the  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary  History  of  Overton,”  “the  Charities  of 
Overton,”  “the  Traditions  and  Customs  of  Overton,” 
“the  Old  Families  of  Overton,”  with  appendices  giving 
reprints  of  the  charters,  and  an  account  of  the  Cycle  Club. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  three  engravings,  one  of  the 
Parish  Church,  one  of  Brynypys,  and  one  of  the  Cemetery. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ruthin  Town  Council,  com- 
plaints were  made  that  some  of  the  ancient  property  of 
the  Corporation  had  been  lost,  including  old  copper 
flagons,  the  watchman’s  bell,  some  chains,  and  some  docu- 
ments. The  bell  and  other  things  had  reached  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  townsmen  by  purchase,  and  it  was  considered 
doubtful  whether  they  could  be  recovered.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  each  mayor  should  give  a receipt  to  his  prede- 
cessor for  all  the  articles  handed  over  by  him. 

Mr.  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  upon  whom  the  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  a baronetcy,  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Eddowes  Bowman,  and  was 
born  in  Nantwich  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  began  his  practice  at  the  West-end. 
He  has  filled  the  offices  of  surgeon  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  surgeon  to  the  King’s 
College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Physiology  and  General 
Morbid  Anatomy  at  King’s  College,  London.  His  family 
is  closely  allied  with  that  of  Eddowes  of  Shrewsbury,  his 
mother  being  a sister  to  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  Salopian  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Eyton,  M.A.,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  sub- Almoner  to  her  Majesty  in  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  Randall  T.  Davidson,  recently  appointed  Dean 
of  Windsor,  is  a son  of  the  late  Rev.  R,  W.  Eyton,  the 
well-known  author  of  “The  Antiquities  of  Shropshire;” 
a grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Eyton,  the  celebrated  evan- 
gelical vicar  of  Wellington;  and  second  cousin  to  the 
Mayor  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  since  his  taking  holy  orders  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  active  and  self-denying  labours  among 
the  London  poor. 

The  members  of  Wrexham  Deanery  Church  Associa- 
tion, at  a meeting  on  Friday,  decided  to  make  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
Association  by  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  and  resolved  that  sub- 
scriptions not  exceeding  £1  Is.  should  be  received.  It  is 
impossible,  we  suppose,  to  over-estimate  Mr.  Parkins’s 
services  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Rowley’s  Mansion,  Hill’s  Lane,  Shrewsbury,  has  been 
taken  as  the  temporary  abode  of  the  Granville  Liberal 
Club.  Rowley’s  Mansion  is  described  by  Pidgeon  as  pic- 
turesque in  its  gables  and  architectural  design,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  first  brick  structure  erected  in  Shrewsbury.  It 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  1618  by  William  Rowley, 
draper,  the  first  of  his  family  who  settled  in  the  town,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a burgess  in  1594,  and  made  an 
alderman  in  1633,  under  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  His 
granddaughter  and  co-heiress  married  John  Hill,  who 
lived  in  great  hospitality  in  this  mansion,  and  from  whom 
the  street  received  the  appellation  of  Hill’s  Lane,  instead 
of  Knockin  Street.  He  died  in  1731,  and  the  house  was 
soon  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  talented  Dr.  Adams,  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Chad’s  from  1731  to  1775, 
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NOTES. 

HENGWRT  ANTIQUITIES. — Mr.  Lewis  Evans, 
Meirion  House,  has  sent  the  following  to  the  Cambrian/ 
News  : — “ There  is  at  Hengwrt  a large  chair,  upon  the 
frame  of  which  is  carved  the  following  dates  of  Sir  R„ 
W.  Vaughan’s  elections  : 1792, 1796, 1803, 1806, 1807, 1812, 
1818,  1820, 1826,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1835.  The  chair  is 
a large  one,  and  on  the  sides  are  staples,  through  which 
staves  were  put  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  member 
after  his  election,  it  appearing  to  have  been  customary  in 
Sir  Robert’s  time.”  The  following  entries  are  contained 
in  an  old  manuscript  also  at  Hengwrt : — “ The  Vaughans 
of  Nannau — Robert  W.  Vaughan,  born  at  Erbistock, 
March  ye  29th,  1768  ; godps.  (godparents)  Lady  Primrose, 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Vaughan'of  Gorse. 
Edward  Williams  Vaughan,  born  May  ye  28th,  1769; 
godps.  Mrs.  Margaret  Vaughan,  Mr.  Price  of  Rhiwlas, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Llangadvan.  Griff.  Howell  Vaughan, 
born  October  21st,  1770,  godps.  Lady  W.  Wynne,  Sir 
Lince  Cobber,  (sic)  and  Mr.  R.  Pryce  of  Rhfig.”  Nemo. 

REPLIES. 

SHROPSHIRE  BORDER  WORDS  (Nov.  21, 
1883). — Dropping  Weather.  “The  fine  dropping  weather 
we  have  is  beneficial  to  the  young  wheat,  and  fatal  to  the 
holders  who  struggle  with  cruel  tenacity  to  keep  up  the 
price.”  (See  Salopian  Journal , May  11,  1796).  H.  B. 

THE  LOYALTY  LOAN  (Sep.  19,  1883).— “This 
term  is  applied  to  a loan  raised  by  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  country  between  Dec.  1 — 5,  1796,  when  £18,000,000, 
were  subscribed  in  a few  hours,  and  hundreds  went  away 
disappointed  at  being  too  late  to  contribute  their  share.” 
(Townshend’s  Manual  of  Dates).  Nemo. 

OSWESTRY  RACES  (Dec.  19,  1883).— Walking 
down  New  Bond-street  with  a friend  this  evening  (19  th 
Dec.),  looking  at  the  different  Christmas  exhibits  in  the 
windows  of  the  tradesmen,  I noticed  in  the  window  of 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Thomas  and  Co.,  No.  153,  a very  handsome 
silver  gilt  or  gold  cup,  with  the  word, 

“ Oswestry , 1822  ” 

engraved  thereon.  It  struck  me  this  probably  was  one  of 
the  Race  Cups,  so  I send  this  note,  thinking  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  readers  of  Rye-gones,  and  having  given  the 
address  where  it  now  lies,  the  Editor  may,  if  he  so  desires, 
possibly  learn  something  of  its  recent  history.  „ 

Edromo. 

[John  Mytton  was  the  principal  winner  that  year.— Ed.] 
SIR  THOMAS  HARRIS  (Dec.  5, 1883),— There  is  a 
pedigree  of  Harris  of  Boreatton  in  “Burke’s  Genealogical 
and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronet- 
cies of  England,”  &c.,  2nd  Edition,  1844,  page  246.  The 
founder  was  a Thomas  Harris,  Master  in  Chancery,  who 
was  created  Baronet  in  1622.  He  was  son  of  Roger  Harris, 
draper,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  grandson  of  William  Harris, 
yeoman,  of  Wheathill,  in  the  parish  of  Condover.  Sir 
Thomas  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Paul  Harris,  in 
1629,  father  of  the  first  named  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  whose 
wife,  Mary,  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Mytton,  Esq.,  of 
Halston,  O.S.P.  The  Baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1685, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Roger  Harris.  Gwenna. 

OSWESTRY  THEATRE  (Nov.  14,  1883).— The 
Theatre  was  often  mentioned  on  the  old  Race  Cards,  and 
the  performances  to  be  held  during  the  race  week  notified. 
In  1817  it  is  announced  that  “ the  admired  play  of  Adrian 
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and  Orella ; or  a Mother’s  Vengeance  ; with  the  Farce  of 
Bon  Ton,  or  High  JLife  Above  Stairs,”  would  be  given  on 
Wednesday.  A “ Play  and  Farce  on  Thursday  ” was  to 
■be  performed  by  “desire  of  the  Stewards.”  In  1841  the 
card  states  that  “the  Theatre  was  not  opened  at  these 
Races,”  why,  we  are  not  told.  In  1843  we  are  told  that 
*‘the  Theatre  will  be  open  during  the  week,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Watkin  Burroughs, and  a distinguished 
company.”  In  1844,  a novelty  is  announced, — “ The  La 
Polka  ! will  be  danced  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  Miss  Andrews 
each  Race  night.”  Jarco. 

OSWESTRY  CHURCHYARD  (Jan.  3,  1883).— 
The  following,  copied  from  a grave  stone  to  the  memory 
of  Mary,  wife  of  Peter  Davies,  who  died  March  28,  1837, 
aged  67,  is,  in  merit,  above  the  average.  Whether  a 
common  inscription  or  not,  I cannot  say  : — 

Meek  and  gentle  was  her  spirit, 

Prudence  did  her  life  adorn  ; 

Modest,  she  disclaimed  all  merit ; 

Tell  me,  am  I not  forlorn  ? 

Yet,  I must,  I will  resign  her — 

She’s  in  better  hands  than  mine — 

And  I hope  again  to  join  her, 

In  the  calm  of  love  sublime. 

The  stone,  if  I remember  right  (for  it  is  some  time  since 
I copied  it),  lies  close  under  the  railings  adjoining  Church- 
street,  between  the  Coach  and  Dogs  and  the  new  'Vestry. 

Oswald. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  SHAKESPEARE  (Dec.  19, 
1883). — I think  your  correspondents  have  made  a mistake 
in  supposing  that  Twm  o'r  Nant  was  called  “ The  Welsh 
Shakespeare,”  because  his  poetry  was  in  any  way  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  “ Bard  of  Avon.”  He  wrote 
and  acted  some  Welsh  plays  called  Interludes , and  it  was 
in  that  capacity  he  was  designated  a Shakespeare.  There 
was  no  justification  for  that  being  done,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  his  plays  went,  nor  am  I aware  that  he  ever  pre- 
tended to  claim  for  them  other  merit  than  the  popular 
delineation  of  some  characters,  which  he  had  studied  with 
considerable  care.  That  he  was  possessed  of  real  genius  is 
admitted,  not  only  by  those  who  had  read  his  works,  but 
by  others  who  had  known  him  intimately  ; he  appreciated 
the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  all  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  him,  and  had  a way  of  his  own  in  showing  this. 
Dean  Shipley,  who  was  both  a learned  and  a cultured  man, 
and  who  knew  him  well,  entertained  a very  high  opinion 
of  his  natural  ability,  and  believed  he  would  have  made 
his  mark  in  the  world  of  letters  had  he  been  an  educated 
man.  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a good 
number  of  his  confidential  letters  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  in  every  one  of  them  there  were  noticeable  indications 
of  the  observant  man  and  the  genius-like  critic.  The 
late  Dr.  Owen  Owen  Roberts  of  Bangor — himself  a very 
wonderful  man — esteemed  him  as  among  the  ablest  writers, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  of  his  day,  but  he  was  so  often 
carried  away  by  his  hate  of  the  Parsons  and  “ Squires,” 
that  he  was  often  led  to  the  adoption  of  a low  style  ; fun 
being  his  instrument  of  torture  against  them,  and  he 
wielded  his  ready  pen  in  that  line  with  marked  effect. 

Antiquary. 


MASTERS  OF  OSWESTRY  SCHOOL  (June  G, 
1883).— In  July  1833,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Donne,  A.M., 
was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  Head-Master  of 
Oswestry  School.  An  advertisement  in  the  papers  states 
that  the  second  Master  was  Mr.  Peachem,  A.B.,  Scholar  of 
Trin  : Coll : Camb  and  the  Writing  Master  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  of  Peterborough  School.  The  following  were  the 
r Boarders  : — for  board  thirty-five  guineas  per 


annum ; tuition,  five  guineas ; writing  and  arithmetic, 
four  guineas ; French,  drawing  and  dancing,  three 
guineas  each.  No  list  has  ever  been  attempted  of  the 
Under-Masters  of  the  School.  In  such  books  as  are  pre- 
served, containing  names  of  scholars,  those  of  some  of  the 
masters  are  given.  As  far  back  as  1819  we  have  Mr. 
Jones ; who  in  1827  became  vicar  of  Llansilin.  In  1820 
we  have  Mr.  Williams,  who  only  remained  half  a year, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  in  1823  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Birkett.  He  remains  down  to  Midsum- 
mer 1826,  and  for  a few  weeks  his  place  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  Francis,  who  had  recently  been  head -boy 
in  the  School.  Older  Oswestrians  will  remember  him  in  a 
School  of  his  own  in  Roft  Street.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Scott  from  Aug.  1826  to  June  1827  ; Mr.  Pauli  from  Aug. 
1827,  and  an  additional  name  comes  in  about  the  same 
time  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jones’s  removal  to  Llansilin, 
a Mr.  Wilson,  who  leaves  the  next  year,  as  also  does  Mr. 
Pauli.  Mr.  Cockayne  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Pauli,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Donne — some  time  previously  the  head-boy 
of  the  school — becomes  a master.  The  first  mention  of 
Mr.  Henshaw  is  in  Aug.  1829.  Mr.  Cockayne  leaves  in 
1831,  and  his  place  does  not  appear  to  have  been  filled  up. 
Dr.  Donne  retired  in  1833 ; his  son,  the  second-master, 
took  his  place ; Mr.  Henshaw  was  retained ; and,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  advertisement,  Mr.  Peachem  was  engaged. 
The  names  of  one  or  two  French  masters  (not  resident) 
have  been  given  in  Bye-gones,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
that  of  M.  Deshormes,  many  will  remember.  I have 
heard  the  late  Miss  Croxon  speak  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwards,  once  of  Brookside,  as  a 
resident  master,  but  I don’t  know  at  what  date. 

Jarco. 

OSWESTRY  TOLLS  (Apr.  18, 1883).— Mr.  Thomas 
Netherton  Parker  of  Sweeney  Hall  was  Mayor  of  Oswes- 
try when  the  Toll  Case  was  tried,  and  before  it  was  heard 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Clive,  the  plaintiff  : 

“20th  February,  1819. 

“ My  Lord, — I understand  that  the  question  about  the 
Tolls  of  Oswestry  is  likely  to  be  soon  brought  to  issue,  and 
as  I not  long  since  expressed  to  your  Lordship  my  hope  of 
proposing  some  amicable  arrangement  duriug  my  office  of 
Mayor,  I take  the  liberty  of  making  that  attempt ; but 
without  the  sanction  of  any  authority.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  Town  Hall  of  Oswestry  being  very  much  out  of  repair, 
if  the  inhabitants  would  take  that  burthen  off  your  Lord- 
ship  in  exchange  for  the  disputed  tolls  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a present  and  future  set-off  in  the  way  of  ex- 
change. I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  amount  of 
repairs  of  the  one  nor  what  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of 
the  other  might  be  estimated  at ; but  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  might  be  too  little  or  too  much  as  an  exchange, 
it  would  be  best  not  to  examine  into  the  difference  too 
minutely,  as  the  law  expenses  will  soon  exceed  the 
difference.  I beg  that  your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I 
am  not  privately  interested  in  the  question,  because  my 
little  property  is  within  a privilege  Township,  and  there- 
fore my  grain  is  brought  to  market  with  a comparative 
advantage,  supposing  the  Tolls  to  be  established. 

“ It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  by  taking  the  repairs  of 
the  Town  Hall  from  your  Lordship  there  would  be  any 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  your  Lordship  to  that 
building  as  an  appendage  to  the  Manor,  and  I do  not  ap- 
prehend any  difficulty  in  securing  the  performance  of 
what  might  be  agreed  upon.  I took  the  liberty  some  days 
ago  of  objecting  to  any  copies  of  the  Corporation  Deeds 
being  taken  by  your  Lordship’s  solicitor  ; and  to  prevent 
any  blame  attaching  to  me  in  my  capacity  of  Mayor,  I 
have  taken  the  key  of  them  into  my  own  keeping  till  I 
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receive  instructions  from  the  Corporation  in  that  respect. 

“ I beg  that  your  Lordship  will  understand  that  I have 
not  subscribed  to  the  defence  of  the  present  suit,  nor  be- 
come a party  to  it  in  any  way;  at  the  same  time  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  consideration  for  which  the  Tolls  may 
have  been  received  is  come  into  disuse,  it  may  be  reason- 
able that  the  tolls  should  share  the  same  fate,  and  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  probability  of  the  present  contest’s 
leading  to  further  contentions,  depending  upon  the  result 
of  the  present;  and  I sincerely  wish  that  the  whole  might 
be  avoided  by  some  amicable  arrangement.  I am  writing 
in  haste  and  with  little  consideration.  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  obliged  and  obedt.  s’t , 

“ Thos.  N.  Parker.” 

To  which  Viscount  Clive  sent  the  following  reply  : — 

‘ * My  dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  respecting  the  Oswestry 
Tolls.  I regret  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  which  have 
involved  me  in  dispute  with  my  neighbours, . but  they  as 
well  as  yourself  are  aware  that  they  do  not  originate  with 
me,  but  with  persons  who  are  attempting  to  deprive  me 
of  an  Inheritance  which  I have  received  from  my  ances- 
tors, aod  which  I am  bound  to  defend. 

“ However  desirable  it  may  be  to  me  as  you  have  sug- 
gested to  get  rid  of  this  Toll  property  I should  not  like 
a proceeding  such  as  you  suggest,  which  would  mix  the 
repairs  of  the  Town  Hall  with  any. consideration  of  this 
subject  if  the  thing  could  be  accomplished  without  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  I conceive  it  cannot.” 

In  the  foregoing  letters  reference  is  made  to  other  matters 
not  bearing  on  the  Toll  question,  so  I have  omitted  the 
passages.  J arco. 

CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  Welsh  Poor  in  London.— A writer  in  the  Daily 
Nevjs  says  there  is  a considerable  number  of  Welsh  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  London,  and  some  of  them  are  suffering 
greatly  from  want  of  employment. 

Flintshire  Miners’  Superstition.— The  Rev.  R. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  in  a paper  on  Miners’  Superstitions,  he 
contributes  to  the  Leisure  Hour  for  December,  says  : — 
“Again,  another  class  of  beings  supposed  to  frequent 
mines  are  fairies,  whose  merry  gambols  and  frolicsome 
laughter  may,  the  miners  tell  us,  often  be  heard,  especially 
at  festive  seasons,  such  as  Christmas.  Occasionally,  too, 
they  have  been  said  to  assist  miners  in  their  operations, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  directions  where  the  best  veins 
of  ore  are  to  be  found,  and  how  they  can  be  best  worked. 
A curious  instance  of  this  superstition  is  related  by  Mr. 
W.  Smyth.  He  says  : * It  was  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Llanferris,  four  miles  south-west  of  Mold,  that  I met  the 
villager  who  told  me  the  following  story.  I was  laying 
down  on  the  Ordnance  map  the  line  of  the  lead-bearing 
lodes,  which  run  transversely  through  the  limestone  hills 
in  a direction  more  or  less  east  and  west.  Following 
these  metalliferous  veins  from  east  to  west,  I had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  find  either  of  them  extending  into  the  “ blue 
rock,”  or  clay  slate,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  lime- 
stone belt.  But  here,  near  the  little  church,  I came  upon 
a small  working  in  the  clay  slate.  A villager  told  me  that 
his  brother,  the  parish  clerk,  had  made  the  discovery. 
Late  one  summer  evening,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  he 
was  returning  home  across  the  fields,  and  sat  down  under 


a hedge  to  rest.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  shone  out 
brightly.  He  was  looking  across  the  field,  and,  as  he  de- 
clared, not  asleep,  when  he  saw  at  a short  distance  in  front 
of  him,  a ladder  raised  for  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  just  as  it  is  raised  in  an  ordinary  “ footway,”  or 
ladder- shaft.  Presently  he  perceived  a little  mine-fairy 
ascend  the  ladder,  step  by  step.  It  was  dressed  like  a 
miner.  It  carried  a small  pickaxe  over  its  shoulder,  and 
was  supplied  with  other  mining  implements,  but  my  in- 
formant did  not  mention  that  it  had  any  light.  When  it 
reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  it  got  down  and  walked 
across  the  field  to  the  opposite  hedge,  and  then  disappeared. 
The  clerk,  on  his  return  home,  related  his  strange  adven- 
ture ; and  the  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it 
is  that,  upon  the  strength  of  his  narrative,  some  few 
people  about  the  place  should  have  had  the  faith  to  expend 
their  money  in  a mining  trial  on  the  spot  where  the  little 
gnome  had  appeared,  and  should  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing stones,  which  I saw,  and  which  were  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  the  vein,  although  they  were  not  promising 
or  metalliferous  enough  to  induce  extended  operations.’  ” 


The  Governors  of  the  North  Wales  College  met  at 
Chester  on  Saturday,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a Presi- 
dent and  Vice-Presidents,  and  to  transact  other  busi- 
ness. The  unanimous  choice  of  a scholar  like  Lord 
PowiS  as  president  will  be  received  with  general  satis- 
faction; and  although  there  was  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  postpone  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents 
on  a point  of  order,  the  Governors  went  out  of  their 
way  to  show  that  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Richard  Davies  were  acceptable  to  the  whole 
Court.  Mr.’  John  Roberts  was  appointed  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Cadwaladr  Davies,  secretary.  After 
some  discussion  the  election  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  postponed  to  February,  and  it  -was  made  a 
recommendation  of  the  Court  that  the  number  should 
be  increased  from  25  to  31,  of  whom  17  should  b& 
elected  by  the  Governors.  The  question  of  voting, 
whether  by  papers  sent  in,  or  only  by  Governors  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  method. 

We  have  mentioned  Lord  Powis’s  scholarly  quali- 
fications for  office  in  the  new  College.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory that  Mr.  Osborne  MORGAN  also  has  high 
academical  claims,  for  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the 
selection  for  collegiate  honours  should  chiefly  be 
placed,  so  long  as  other  considerations  of  urgent 
importance  are  satisfied.  Mr.  Morgan  happily 
combines  all  the  varied  qualifications  for  the  honour- 
able post  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  with,  we 
are  sure, the  common  assent  of  his  countrymen.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Selborne,  we  believe  no 
other  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  has 
taken  such  high  university  honours  as  the  JUDGE 
Advocate  General  ; and  among  his  pupils  at 
Oxford  and  the  bar  were  the  present  Head  Masters 
of  Winchester  and  Eton,  the  Governor  General  of 
Madras  (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  the  British  Minister  at 
Madrid  (Sir  R.  Morier),  the  late  undersecretary  for 
India  (Lord  Enfield),  the  Speaker-Designate  (Mr. 
A.  Peel),  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sir 
R.  Herbert,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Ilbert. 
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Mrs*  Hardcastle. — Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times, 
indeed.  . . I hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. — And  I love  it.  I love  everything 
that’s  old : old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books, 
old  wine. 
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